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€n fj n (ten. 


Madam, 

I most gratefully avail myself of Your Majesty's gracious 
permission to bring under Your Majesty’s consideration the 
geographical and historical results of the Expedition which 
Ilis Majesty , the late King William the Fourth , was pleased 
to intrust to my command , and which teas ordered to explore 
the Euphrates and Tigris , with the countries adjacent to those 
great rivers. 

The Two Volumes • now humbly presented to Your Majesty 
contain, with a detailed account of the state of the Rivers 
Euphrates and Tigris, some geographical and historical notices 
of the countries which were the cradle of the human race, and 
the w theatre of the most important events in the Jewish, Pagan, 
and early Christian histories ; countries extending from the 

River Nile to the eastern extremity of the empire of Alexander 

% 

the Great, where the many glorious achievements of Your 
Majesty’s arms have recently terminated with the brilliant 
"victory of Goqjerat. 



Many disappointments in the execution of the maps and 
plates, and an absence of four years on Your Majesty's service 
in a distant land, joined to the lass of my manuscripts after 
my return home, are the reasons now humbly offered in excuse 
for the delay which has occurred in the publication of this portion 
of my Work. 

I have the honour to be. 

Madam, 

i 

With profound respect. 

Your Majesty’s most humble 

and devoted Servant, 
F. R. Chesney, 

Lieut, -Colonel co nmanding Royal Artillery y 
Cork Distinct. 

Ballincollig , February 5, 1850. 



PREFACE. 


In presenting the following pages, and an atlas containing four- 
teen maps, to the Public, the Author considers it incumbent on 
him to avail himself of the ^privilege afforded by a Preface, for 
the purpose of explaining the circumstances under which the 
work has been execi^tcd. He is particularly bound to notice 
three points : — first, the object of the enterprise, and the manner 
in which it was committed to his management ; secondly, the 
plan of the present work ; and, lastly, the causes which have 
delayed its appearance. 

The appointment to the command of the Expedition occurred 
in a manner little anticipated. The Author was about to return 
to England at the termination of hostilities in 1829, after having 
visited the Russian and Turkish armies in Roumclia, towards the 
close of that year, when the British Ambassador at the Porte, 
the late Sir Robert Gordon, suggested that a tour similar to 
that which had been just made, should be undertaken, for the 
purpose of ascertaining the state of the other Turkish pro- 
vinces; and as this suggestion removed all difficulties about 
leave of absence, an extensive journey was forthwith planned. 

On learning that the city of Baghdad was to be visited in the 
course of the proposed journey, the late Consul-General in Con- 
stantinople, Mr. Cartwright, recommended the accomplishment 
of a project, which, it appears, had been drawn up by Mr. Peacock 
of the India House, for determining the depth, current^ and 
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state of the river Euphrates generally; and, on the Author’s 
subsequent arrival in Alexandria, he received from Mr. Barker, 
our Consul-General in Egypt, a list of queries which had been 
sent to him by the Earl of Aberdeen, regarding the compara- 
tive advantages of the proposed lines to India, by the Euphrates, 
and by the lied Sea. Circumstances being then favourable, the 
Author determined to extend his travels so far as to enable 
him to answer these queries, as well as to gain the ends before 
proposed; accordingly he commenced with the Isthmus of 
Suez, and passed down the lied Sea to Kosseir. Thence he 
crossed the desert to the Nile, which he afterwards descended 
to its mouths. 1 

The Author now embarked for «T affa, and proceeded through 
Palestine, Syria, &c., to the Euphrates, which river he de- 
scended, principally on a raft made of hurdles, from El Kayem 
to its estuaiy ; and prepared a map on a scale of two inches to 
a mile, showing the depth, current, &c., throughout a distance 
of 701 miles thus surveyed. 

An examination of the rivers of Susiana followed; but as one 
very important object, the state of the higher Euphrates, still 
remained to be ascertained, the Author continued his retrograde 
journey through Persia and Asia Minor, and carefully examined 
the upper part of the river, as well as the country lying between 
its banks and the ports of the Mediterranean. A statement of 
the relative advantages of the routes to India by the Red Sea 
and the Euphrates was afterwards laid before the British 
Government through the late and present Ambassadors at the 
Porte, Sir Robert Gordon and Sir Stratford Canning.® 

A matter of such great national importance, when recom- 

1 See Letter, p. 88-91, in Appendix to the Report from the Select Com- 
mittee on Steam Navigation to India, 14th July, 1834. 

* Ibid., p. 50-98. 
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mended by those distinguished statesmen, could not fail to 
attract notice ; and the Author had the pleasure of finding, on 
his return to England, that the subject of steam navigation to 
India was under consideration, more particularly by Lord 
Goderich, the President of the Board of Control, the Right 
Honourable Charles Grant, and the late Right Honourable 
John Sullivan. 

Not long afterwards, the presence of the Author was com- 
manded at St. James’s, when the late king, William the Fourth, 
was pleased to express a desire that the route by the Euphrates 
to India should be put practically to the test ; more particu- 
larly, as His Majesty observed, on account of the manifest ad- 
vantage which it presented of involving little more than one- 
half of the length of sea voyage, compared with that of the 
route by the Red Sea. • 

The further consideration of the question was confided to the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, Lord Goderich, and Mr. Grant, now 
Lord Glenelg; and in 18.34 a Committee of the House of 
Commons, with the latter Minister as Chairman, having taken 
evidence at great length on the routes by the Red Sea, and by 
the Euphrates, a vote of Parliament was paSsed for surveying 
the latter by means of a steam expedition. 

Two iron steam-vessels were ordered to be constructed by 
Messrs. John Laird and Co. of Liverpool ; which, when finished, 
were the sixth and seventh of that kind then built, and the first 
of the flat armed steamers, whose services have been so im- 
portant in the rivers of Asia. The command of the Expedition 
was intrusted to the Author ; and the autumn was employed iu 
selecting naval and military officers, and in making other pre- 
parations for the equipment. In these the King took a warm 
interest, and every step of the progress being made known by 
private letters to Sir Herbert Taylor, His Majesty was pleased 
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to cause letters to be written to the Ordnance, to the Admiralty, 
and other departments, with a view to their hearty furtherance 
of the objects. 

The Author was allowed to select from the Royal Artillery 
and Royal Sappers and Miners certain workmen, particularly 
smiths and millwrights, in all twenty-seven, who were after- 
wards employed in Mr. Laird’s yard in riveting, and in other 
work connected with iron vessels. This measure was scarcely 
of less consequence than the selection of officers. The qualifi- 
cations of these, with respect to steam machinery, surveying, and 
drawing, had particular reference to the wants of the service, 
and when the selection was made, their names were submitted 
to the King. i 

When the vessels, with their engines, and the other prepara- 
tions at Liverpool were M r ell adv&nced, the following instructions 
were issued for the guidance of the Expedition : — 

COPIES OF INSTRUCTIONS TO COLONEL CHESNEY, THE OFFICER COMMANDING 
TIIE EUPHRATES EXPEDITION. 


No. 1. 

Letter fron i the Duke of Wellington to the President of the Board of Control . 

Foreign Office, November 28, 1834. 

I TRANSMIT to you herewith a commission which the King lias 
been graciously pleased to grant under his Iloyul Sign-manual to Captain 
Chesncy, H.A., constituting and appointing him, with the rank of 
Colonel, on a particular service, to 1x3 Commander of the Expedition 
about to be undertaken Jor the establishment of a communication between 
the Mediterranean Sea and His Majesty’s possessions in the East Indies, 
by means of a steam communication of the river Euphrates, in confor- 
mity with the recommendation of the Committee of the House of 
Commons, to that effect. 

I am at the same time commanded by the King to signify to you His 
Majesty’s pleasure that an instruction to the following effect be addressed 
to Colonel Chesncy : — 

As the object of the House of Commons in appropriating a large sum 
of money to be? employed by His Majesty for tlie purposes of this expe- 
dition was the promotion of the commerce and general interests of His 
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Majesty’s subjects, it will be Colonel Chesney ’s first fluty to use every 
exertion to secure the success of the expedition in the shortest possible 
time, and always to bear in mind the necessity of making his arrange- 
ments in sucli a manner as that their utility may be permanent in the 
event of his success. 

Colonel Cliesney will further be careful to maintain the most perlcct 
discipline and subordination among the persons who compose the expe- 
dition. He will explain to them that His Majesty will view with the 
severest displeasure any conduct on their part calculated to defeat the 
objects of the expedition, whether arising from disagreement among 
themselves, or from an indifference to the habits and prejudices of the 
inhabitants of the country in which they are employed. 

It will be the duty of Colonel Cliesney, and of every other individual, 
to conciliate to the utmost of his power the friendship and goodwill, not 
only of the authorities of the Grand Seignior, but of the different com- 
munities and tribes with whom he may have intercourse; to abstain from 
all acts calculated to rouse the prejudices of* the inhabitants; to take no 
part in any disturbances or quarrels which may exist among adverse 
tribes ; and to avoid all acts of* violence, unless in the last extremity, for 
the preservation of the lives of His Majesty’s subjects. 

In short. Colonel Cliesney is always to bear in mind that the character 
of the expedition is one of peace; that it is undertaken with the permis- 
sion of a friendly power, without whose countenance and co-operation 
success cannot reasonably be expected; and that having for its object 
peaceful and beneficial interests, it is only to be conducted by peaceful 
means. 

Colonel Cliesney will find His Majesty’s Ambassador at the Porte 
instructed to afford him all possible assistance in the way of representa- 
tion to the Turkish government, on any occasion where the intervention 
ol* that government with its authority is required. Colonel Chesney will 
communicate with His Majesty’s Ambassador on all such occasions, and 
pay to his suggestions that attention which the position held by him at 
the Porte entitles him to expect. 

Lastly, Colonel Chesney will report from time to time, for the infor- 
mation of* His Majesty’s Government, the progress and prospects of the 
expedition. * 

T have, &c., 

(Signed) W ELLINGTON’. 


No. 2. 

Letter from J/>rd Ellenborcmgh to Colonel Chesnei/. 

India Board, .January 24, 1 835. 

It docs not appear necessary to give you any further instructions 
for your general guidance in the prosecution of the object of the expe- 
dition under your command, beyond those which you have already 
received from the Duke of Wellington. 

The minute of the Lords Commissioners of* His Majesty’s Treasury, 
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which has been communicated to you, points out the mode in which you 
are to draw for the necessary f unds. 

You have been already informed that His Majesty’s Government 
cannot apply to Parliament lor any grant in addition to that of 20,000?. 
which has t>cen so liberally made, for the purpose of ascertaining the 
practicability of navigating the Euphrates. 

You will always bear in mind that that is the one object of your 
expedition, and that scientific inquiries, however interesting, are not to 
be allowed to detain you. 

Tliis caution is become the more necessary, since you leave England 
at a period subsequent to that at which it was first calculated by you 
that you would arrive at the mouth of the Orontcs. 

Should you arrive at Bassora by descending the Euphrates, you will 
consider yourself to be under the command of the Bombay government. 
You will immediately on your arrival repair and refit your steam-boats, 
so as to be enabled to execute any orders you may receive. 

In the event of the season being favourable for the voyage to Bombay, 
you are at liberty to proceed at once to that port. This measure may 
possibly be rendered advisable by the consideration due to the health of 
the officers and men under your command. • 

Such of the officers and men as the Bombay government may not 
deem it necessary to retain for the purpose of repairing the steam-boats, 
or of the further prosecution of* the f)lan of navigating the Euphrates, 
will immediately proceed to England. 

Should the Bombay government decide upon prosecuting the naviga- 
tion of the Euphrates, and the steam-boats bo despatched for Bassora at 
an early period, that government is empowered to afford, to such of the 
officers and men as may desire it, the opportunity of returning to 
England by the way of the Euphrates, on the steam-boats. 

In the event of your finding it impracticable to convey the steam- 
boats from the mouth of the ( Ironies to the Euphrates, and of your 
abandoning the project of descending that river on that or any other 
ground, you arc at liberty to proceed with the steam-boats to Bombay. 

On your arrival at Bombay, you will place yourself under the orders 
of the Bombay government. 

Immediately on your arrival on the Euphrates with the materials of 
the steam-boats, you will communicate to the Bombay government every 
particular you may think necessary, in order to enable them to judge of 
the probable time of your reaching Bassora, and to take measures for 
sending a steam vessel, or a vessel of the Indian Navy, to meet you 
there, and convey instructions to you. 


I remain, &c., 

(Signed) Elleneorough. 


At a private audience, with which the Author was honoured 
at St. James’s, one week before the Expedition sailed, the King 
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was 'pleased to add to his commands these expressive words : 
“ Remember, sir, that the success of England mainly depends 
“ upon commerce, and that yours is a peaceable undertaking, 
“ provided with the means of opening trade : I do not desire 
“ war, but if you should be molested, due support shall not be 
“ wanting. You are to write from time to time, through Sir 
“ Herbert Taylor, for my information.” 

The Expedition quitted England the 10th February, 1835, 
and having at length achieved ihc transport of the vessels from 
the mouth of the Orontes to Bir, though unfortunately not 
without the loss of eight ftien by fever, the descent of the 
Euphrates was commenced on the 16th March, 1836; the 
following being the allotment of officers and men : — 

EUPHRATES STEAMER. . I TlflRIS STEAMER. 

103 feet long, 19 feet beam, 50 horse power. | 70 feet long, 10 feet beam, 20 horse power. 

The Commanding Officer alternately in each vessel. 


Capt. J. 13. B. Estcourt, 4.3rd Light 
Initially. 

Lieut. R. F. Cleaveland, II. N. 

Lieut. H. F. Murphy, II. K. 

Mr. E. P. Charlewood, R.N. 

Mr. J. Fitzjames, II. N. 

Mr. W. Ainsworth, Surgeon and 
Geologist. 

Mr. C. Ilassani, ) _ 

Mr. Said ’All, f Interpreted 

Mr. T. Hurst, Engineer. 

Dr. Heifer, 1 

Mrs. Heifer, > 1 ^sengers. 

Serjeant-Major Wm. Quin, R. A., 
•Storekeeper and Master-at-Arms. 

C Gunners of the Royal Artillery. 

3 Sappers and Miners. 

1 Carpenter. ■ 

13 Seamen. 


Lieut. H. 13. Lynch, R.N. 

Mr. H. Eden, II.N. 

Lieut. II. Ctiekburu, II. A. 

Dr. Staunton, R.A. 

Mr. A. Staunton. 

Mr. W. T. Thompson. 

Mr. A. Hector. 

Mr. W. Elliot, J _ 

Mr. Yusuf SaUer, } Intel 'i ,r0terS - 
Mr. A. Clegg, Engineer. 

Lieut. II. B. Lynch, 21st Bengal N.I., 
on his way to India. 

1 Non-commissioned Officer ami 

0 Gunners of the Royal Artillery. 

1 Non-commissioned Officer of the 
Sappers and Miners. * 

1 Carpenter. 

12 Seamen. 


Mr. John Bell left in cliarge at Port William. 
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It remains, to say a few words respecting the Work, of 
which the two first volumes are now offered to the public. 

When the preparation of the Work was proposed by Sir 
John Hobhouse, President of the Board of Control, the Author 
felt that, irrespective of impaired health, the habits and ac- 
quirements of a soldier were not exactly calculated to qualify 
him for so serious a task ; but, it being observed to him that 
the task most naturally devolved on the Commander of the 
Expedition, he expressed his willingness to do his best ; and he 
engaged to execute the Work in accordance with the outline 
then approved of — which was, that the account of the voyage 
should be preceded by a geographical and historical sketch of 
the countries with which the rivers Euphrates and Tigris have 
been intimately connected from the earliest times. 

The Author, though not unwilling to give the necessary time 
to the Work, expressed a hope that the Government would 
bear the expense of the publication ; and ine was informed that 
a liberal contribution would be made. After some solicitation 
on the part of Sir John Hobhouse, and Mr. Robert Gordon, 
then Secretary to the Board of Control, a grant of 1500?. was 
promised from the Treasury, and the expectation being also 
entertained that 600?. might be contributed by the India Board, 
as well as a like sum by the India House, it was presumed that 
the Work might proceed without a risk of loss. The Author 
consequently engaged to commence the task, as soon as he 
should have finished laying down a survey of the Euphrates 
and Tigris, for the use of the steamers sent out under Lieu- 
tenant Lynch, of the Indian Navy. 

To embrace in their full extent the subjects of this extensive 
field of inquiry, and to treat them in a manner corresponding to 
the interest which has ever attached to the region described, 
may seem to be, properly, the task of an individual more per- 
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f'ectly qualified than the Author. Yet it is hoped that the two 
volumes now submitted to the Public will be found to contain 
a' correct description of the countries lying between the Indus 
and the Nile, with a brief account of the leading events con- 
nected with the nations by which they have been successively 
occupied. 

In the first, second, and third chapters of the first or descrip- 
tive volume, the reader will find ample details of the four prin- 
cipal rivers of Western Asia; the soundings, bearings, &c., of 
two of them, the Euphrates and Tigris, laid down on charts, 
which in the case of the foriner river extend from Sumei'sat 
to the sea ; and, in that of the latter, from Mosul to the Persian 
Gulf The charts in «question, though only on a scale of a 
quarter of an inch to a mile, will, it is hoped, besufficien t for 
the purposes of navigation ; sinTse it cannot be supposed that 
when full information is before the Public, two such noble rivers 
will be allowed to continue to expend their waters without 
being rendered every year more and more serviceable to man- 
kind. 

I’ran in its largest sense, and its several provinces, are 
described in the succeeding Chapters from *IV. to XII. In 
the last will be found various circumstances which tend to 
ascertain the primeval seat of the human race. 

Chapters XIII. to XVI. are devoted to the geography and 
the social state of Asia Minor. Besides the results of the 
Author’s own travels, ho has availed himself of the journeys 
of others, together with the narratives and descriptions of 
ancient writers ; and the mountain chains have been carefully 
laid down on the general or Index Map. 

Chapters XV II. to XXI., inclusive, treat of the climate and 
productions of Syria, Phoenicia, Palestine, &c.; and in the 
same way those from XXII. to XXV. describe Arabia, from 
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every available source of information, as well as from personal 
observations. 

Besides objects of natural history, the Appendix contains a 
list of the ancient and modern Arab tribes, as far as they could 
be ascertained ; and a copious Index will enable the reader to 
fiild the various subjects contained in the first volume. 

The Author cannot but feel some anxiety about the second 
volume of the work, the subjects of which deserve to have been 
placed in more able hands. His first journeys during upwards 
of three years in the East, opened to him a wide field of inquiry ; 
and, on his return, he availed himself of the vast stores of 
information contained in the British Museum. The extracts 
there made were found highly useful tc the Expedition, when 
navigating the rivers which flow through lands memorable as 
the theatre of the great events' recorded in sacred and profane 
history, and traversed by Cyrus, Alexander, Trajan, and Julian, 
as well as by the most renowned of the Muslim leaders. 

The stirring events, which, in ancient and modern times, are 
more frequently connected with the Euphrates than perhaps 
with any other part of the world, seem to be the first which 
require attention.* In attempting this task, the Author had 
the assistance of Mr. Bassam, the principal Interpreter of the 
Expedition, for' Arabic researches; and afterwards that of the 
very learned and industrious Aloys Sprenger, M.D., who, 
being both an Oriental and a classical scholar, was of the 
greatest service. During these researches, the resources of 
the British Museum, of the Bodleian at Oxford, and of the 
vast library at Paris, were turned to account; and the fifteen 
chapters, beginning with the dispersion of mankind, and ending 
with the establishment of the Turkish power, in Europe, ^haye 
been the result. 

In Chapters XYI. and XVII. the Author has endeavoured 
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to show the connexion at different periods Between Asia and 
Europe, with respect to literature and science. The eighteenth 
chapter is devoted to aucient and modem commerce. The 
nineteenth describes the architecture, sculpture, &c. of Tran ; 
and the twentieth the boats and hydraulic works of the East. 

In the volumes now introduced to public notice, authorities 
will be found for every statement which has been made ; and 
in some instances circumstances have been confirmed by quo- 
tations from other writers, evqn though they have come within 
the Author’s knowledge. 

In concluding what relates to the Work itselfj the Author 
should mention that the orthography and accentuation of 
Oriental words are tjic same as those which have been used by 
the Royal Geographical Society. The Author is aware that 
such material changes as “ Akka ” for the well-known fortress 
of Acre, and Tarabuzun for Trebizond, are not without dis- 
advantage ; but they will cease to be so, when the public shall 
be accustomed to them. For the system itself we arc indebted 
to the Rev. G. C. licnouard, of Swanscombe Rectory, Kent, 
the talented Oriental scholar, by whom the Author has been 
assisted from time to time, especially in correcting the ortho- 
graphy of the maps. 

Finally, in respect to the long delay of the Work, the 
Author requests the indulgence of the public while he relates 
the circumstances which have caused it The illustrations 
selected by the Officers to elucidate the Expedition were put in 
hand at the earliest moment, with a clear understanding that 
two would be completed each week; but when nearly five years 
had elapsed, the Author was obliged to seek redress in a court 
of law, and a verdict w'as scarcely obtained, with the prospect 
of the immediate completion of the plates, when he was ordered 

to take the command of the Artillery in China; 

von. i. . 
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The alternative of’ postponing for an indefinite period the 
publication of the Work, or of going on half-pay, placed the 
Author in a sfote of painful embarrassment. He. had incurred 
a serious outlay, which it was necessary to recover if possible; 
and he was most anxious for the publication of the Work, in 
furtherance of which part of the funds granted had been drawn 
from the Treasury ; while, on the other hand, his position as a 
soldier of fortune would not justify him in making such a 
sacrifice as that of quitting active service, particularly as he 
had been serving without pay when commanding the Expe- 
dition ; and neither the Minute regarding an increase of Army 
rank, nor the repayment of the expenses incurred previously to 
the Expedition, had been realized by Government: the hope 
also of assistance from the Board of Control and India House 
towards the expenses of the Work* had been disappointed.* 

The Author eventually set out for China; and about half 
the first volume being printed, he availed himself of the oppor- 
tunity afforded by the leisure of the voyage to improve the 
remaining portion of the work. The recent success in deci- 
phering the cuneiform character, has also led to the establish- 
ment of some facts which served to elucidate several important 
points in the Persian history. • 

The manuscript was sent to England in portions as it was 
prepared, and the printing of the first volume was completed. 
Some difficulties caused by the Author’s absence prevented 
the completion of the Index Map and of the map of Arabia till 
his return ; when, the difficulties being removed, the maps were 
finished, and the printing of the second .volume proceeded. 

By an accident which it is unnecessary to dwell on, the 

* The East. India Company had it appears declined the request, and the Soli- 
citor of the Board of Control gave it as his opinion that their funds were not 
applicable to such a purpose. 
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Author, on his return to England, after an absence of four 
years, had the misfortune to lose, together with other valuable 
effects, a large portion of the manuscript ; and the time since 
spent in making good the deficiency led to a still further delay 
in the publication of the Work. 

It is hoped, however, that these circumstances have rendered 
the Work as it now appears more worthy of the public favour 
than when it was first written ; though the Author must still rely 
on their indulgence for the faults which may yet be found in it. 
In extenuation, he can only plead that he has used his utmost 
endeavours under the disadvantages of his situation ; and he 
cannot reproach himself with having lost a day in the prosecu- 
tion of the Work. * 

Though the publication of the narrative of the Expedition 
will offer a more fitting place to acknowledge the many kind- 
nesses experienced from public men at homo and abroad, the 
Author cannot deny himself the grateful duty of expressing his 
sincere acknowledgments to Viscount Ponsonby, when Her 
Majesty’s Ambassador at the Porte, for his successful exertions 
and untiring support of the enterprise. 

And even for the portion of the work which now appeal’s, a 
large debt of gratitude is due, and felt. To the kindness and 
industry of the Rev. R. Sheepshanks, the Author is indebted 
for the calculations of the valuable astronomical observations 
made by the astronomer of the Expedition, the late Lieutenant 
Murphy, R.E. ; and also for giving the triangulations and other 
materials for the maps. On these much time and care have 
been bestowed by Rear-Admiral Sir Francis Beaufort and Mr. 
Walker, as well as by the gentlemen in the Ilydrographer’s 
Office. Without the assistance of these his fellow-labourers 
the Author could not have hoped to place before the public, 
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in their present state, the fourteen maps which accompany this 
work. 

To Captain Washington, 11. N., he is and has been largely 
indebted for aid and advice given to himself, as well as to the Ex- 
pedition, from time to time; while, from the Rev. John Alcorn, 
of Trinity College, Dublin, Christopher Cookson, Esq., of 
St. John’s College, Oxford, and from Lieut.- Colonel Stolzman, 
he has received great assistance in the verification of references. 
To the friends of liis youth, Brofessor Narrien, of the Royal 
Military College, and Lieut.-Colonel Sabine, R.A., he must 
also offer his warmest acknowledgments for various acts of 
kindness : every sheet of the work has passed through the hands 
of the former of these gentlemen. 
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CHAPTER I. 
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TO THE 


EUPHRATES AND TIGRIS. 


CHAPTER I. 

ft 

Nature of the Work stated.'— Sources of the four greatest Rivers of Western 
Asia. — The commercial importance of those Rivers. — The Kizil-Irmdk, or 
Hal vs — Its springs, course, and • affluents. — Ancient geography of the 
River. — The country about the Halys. — The Aras, or Araxes — Its springs, 
course, and tributaries. — Ancient name of the Araxes- — River Kur, or 
Cjurus — Its springs, course, and tributaries. — River Jorak, or Acampsis. 

In the following work, it is intended, in obedience to the 
commands of Her Majesty’s Government, to lay before the 
public the circumstances which led to the organization of an 
Expedition destined to explore the rivers Euphrates and 
Tigris, as well as to relate the progress and results of the 
undertaking itself; and since this novel enterprise was con- 
ducted through the most interesting part of the ancient 
world, it has been thought proper that the first volume 
should contain a geographical notice of the four principal 
rivers of Western Asia; together with a general account of 
the countries lying between the rivers Nile and Indus. 

The second volume will contain the leading historical 
events connected with that part of the world. A knowledge 
of these has been derived from Arabic manuscripts, as well 
as from local and other sources of information ; which, if not 
altogether new to our learned oriental historians, might have 
long remained unknown to the public in general, except 
VOL. i. b , 
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from the circumstances which led to their becoming objects 
of particular attention (luring the late Expedition. 

In that division of the work it is likewise intended to give 
a succinct . account of my individual journeys and researches 
in the same countries during the years 1830, 1831, and 1832. 
And in the succeeding, or principal division, there will be 
given a detailed relation of the Expedition which was under- 
taken in the years 1S35, 1836, and 1837, in consequence of 
♦ the results obtained from the researches previously made in. 
tjiat part of Asia. 

Labouring under the disadvantage of impaired health, and 
being doubtful of my iitness for the present undertaking, I 
should have preferred that the Government had permitted 
the materials to be placed in hands more able, and conse- 
quently more likely to do them justice than mine; but, as 
this has been decided otherwise, I proceed to acquit myself, 
to the best of my ability, of the task which it has fallen to 
my lot to perform ; and I apply to it the less unwillingly, as 
it will afford me an opportunity of showing how the public 
money, as well as the other means so liberally placed at my 
disposal, were employed during the progress of the Expe- 
dition. 

I may here state, that through the unwearied exertions of 
the officers and men, every end attainable by human skill and 
industry was accomplished ; and if, in the following pages, 
I succeed in doing justice to those who were placed under my 
direction, the reader will at. least perceive that no commander 
was ever better supported throughout an arduous and novel 
enterprise. It is not surprising, therefore, that every diffi- 
culty was successfully overcome ; and, in recording with no 
common degree of gratitude, the support which was so cor- 
dially given to me, I. am free to acknowledge that to me 
belongs the blame for whatever may seem to have been 
neglected,, or in any way deficient, in the prosecution of the 
objects contemplated in the plan of the Expedition. But, 
leaving my conduct in this respect to be judged by the inn- 
partial reader, I proceed immediately to consider the extensive 
. basins forming the principal water-courses of Western Asia. 



CHAP. I.] SOURCES OP THE KIZIL-IRM^K. 3 

The elevated plateau 1 which extends from the base of 
Mount Ararat Into Northern Armenia, Kurdistan, and part 
of Asia Minor, contains the sources of four noble rivers, 
having their estuaries in three different seas ; and thus, from 
Armenia as from the centre of a great continent, giving an 
easy communication to the several nations of Europe and 
Asia. A reference to the Index Map will show that by 
following the Kizil-Irmak through Asia Minor we reach the 
Slack Sea ; from whence there are inlets to Russia, Austria, 
Turkey, &c. In the same way the Aras, by terminating in 
the Caspian, opens several routes towards Great Tartary, as 
well sis towards the rest of Central Asia and China ; while 
the Tigris and Euphrates, with their numerous ramifications, 
afford abundant means of communicating with Persia, India, 
Arabia, and the continent of Africa. An extensive mer- 
cantile intercourse is also maintained with the same regions 
by means of numerous caravans, which, since the time of 
Abraham at least, have traversed the countries watered by 
those four rivers. 


The Kizil-Irma'k. 

The most westerly of these rivers, the Kizil-Irmak, has 
its sources at two places, both ol which are much farther 
to the eastward than they are generally .represented to be 
on the maps. Of these sources, the most northern are on 
the sides of Gemin Beli Tagh ; 2 but the others are on the 
western slopes of the Kara-bel group, which separate the 
springs of this river from those of the Euphrates, 3 at a spot 
about 70 miles E.N.E. from Sivas, the seat of one of the 
local governments of Asiatic Turkey. The united waters of 
the several springs alluded to, having scooped a bed through 
sandstone and salt deposits, which occasionally form salt 

•• 

1 The bridge over the Area is 5418 feet above the Black Sea.— Mr. Brant’s 
Journey, Vol. X. Part III., p. 431, of the Journal of the Royal Geographical 
Society of London. 

* In about 40° N. lat., and 31° 45' E. long., as traced by Mr. Consul Suter. 

* Mr. Ainsworth’s MS. on the river Halys and its affluents. 
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lakes, 1 run W. by S. through the valley of Koch-his&r 
towards Sivas, with a sufficient body to float timber from the 
forests in the mountains; 2 and at 11 miles E. by S. from 
that place 3 * the river is 60 paces wide. At three miles short 
of the city the stream sweeps northward, but again resumes 
the previous direction, running close by the houses; and from 
thence it tends towards the hills which form the abutments 
of the Anti-Taurus. In this part of its course the river is 
augmented by several small affluents, so that at 55 miles 
W. by S. from the place above-mentioned it has a breadth of 
100 yards, and is crossed by a handsome bridge of 17 arches. 
The onward course continues as before in the general direc- 
tion of W. by S. ; and, after passing about 15 miles distant 
from Kaiseriyeh on the northern side, it. receives a tributary 
which runs into it from the north ; and again, a few 
miles westward, another on the opposite side, called the 
Kara su, a considerable stream, which comes from the 
Taurus, and skirts the southern slope of the lofty Arjish 
Tagh (Argams). The bed of the Kizil Irmak westward of 
Sivas is almost always narrow and deep, being hemmed in by 
heights composed of soft, pliable, and soluble materials.' 1 
Below Yarapason it flows through a country alternately of 
volcanic rocks and saliferous deposits : and here it receives 
the Tatlar river, besides its greatest southern tributary, the 
river of Akajik, or Argustana ; which seems to correspond 
with the southern Halys of Pliny. 5 This junction takes 
place near the beautiful vale of Parnassus, on entering which 
the Halys is repelled by the granite rocks of Sari-bulak 
T&gh ; * and in 38° 4P N. latitude, it has attained its most 
westerly point, 7 being about 400 miles from its source. 
Here it makes a short bend towards the east, and then runs 
nearly north through a fine open valley, generally covered 
with saliferous deposits, between the Baranli Tagh on the 

1 Such as Tuz-li Goli, Tuz-li Hisar, &c. 

* Mr. Brant’s Journey, Vol. VI. Part II., p. 214, of Royal Geog. Journal. 

1 I crossed the river here in 1831. 

* MS. of Mr. Ainsworth on the river Halys and its affluents. 

* Ub. III. • • Ibid. 7 Ibid. 
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east, and the Pasha and Kartal Taghs on the west. The 
Halys receives in this part of its course many small tributaries, 
such as the Kalichi su (Sword River), or the river of Kirshehr, 
which flows from the Boz Tagh, the Kerwan Serai Tagh, and 
the Kara Goz hills; 1 and is probably the Cappadox river of 
Pliny.* The river now runs nearly N. E., between the Enkuri 
(Angora) and Sivas districts ; and at Cheshui Kopri, 3 a remark- 
able mass of sienitic rocks oppose themselves to the progress of 
the water, by forming a partial barrier at the foot of the Begrek 
Tagh. Having overcome this obstacle by passing a succession 
of rapids, the river runs nearly north through a hilly country 
and into a great valley, in which, on the eastern side, it 
receives the Deliah su (Mad Water), or river of Yuz-Kat, 
with several minor streams. At the termination of this 
valley the river enters into one more spacious, called Osinan- 
jik, in which it receives, from the eastern side, the small 
tributary, Kerchak-chai. Just, below Osmanjik the river 
turns N.W., and enters thd heart of the Kush Tagh by a 
narrow and deep ravine, everywhere hemmed in by steep and 
lofty acclivities, having abrupt cliffs above them. It opens for 
a moment immediately north of Hajji Ilamsa, to receive, on 
the western side, the waters of the Devrek-chai. 4 This stream, 
which seems to be the ancient Doros, lias its source below the 
rude and hilly district of Karaiiler and Kara Viran (Black 
Ruin) ; a country of basaltic and igneous rocks, which extend 
across from the slopes of the Kush Tagh to those of the A1 
Goz Tagh. Several tributary streams here conspire to fertilize 
the land and enrich the villages, especially in the vale of 
Tosiyah, which is one of the best, cultivated and most pro- 
ductive in Asia Minor, 5 abounding with gardens and the 
country-houses of the principal inhabitants. 

After receiving the Devrek-chai, the Kizil Irmak enters 
the almost impracticable glens of the A1 Goz Tagh, below 
which, within a very circumscribed space, it receives also, 

* Ainsworth’s MS. * Lib. VI., c. 3. 

* Cheshni Kopri, properly Chdsnigir, the filing’s taster. — Mr. Renouard 
Vol. X. Part III., p. 283, of Journal of the Royal Geographical Society. 

4 MS. of Mr. Ainsworth on the Halys, &c. 4 Ibid. 
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from the west, another affluent, called the Gok sd (Blue 
River). 

This latter river, which represents the ancient Amnias, has 
for one of its tributaries the stream called the Dadah, whose 
waters enter it after having fallen into the short river of Kas- 
tamuni a few miles below the city of that name. The valley 
of the Gok Irmak, the Kara su.of Kinneir, runs N.E. 'for 
six miles, and then turns E.N.E., opening towards the main 
river ; it contains numerous villages, which arc surrounded by 
vineyards, gardens, and groves of poplars. At Ilik Tagh the 
valley becomes so narrow as only to leave room for the water 
to flow through. But after passing Boi-Abad it begins to 
widen, and runs nearly east ; being in this part of its course 
fertile, well wooded, and covered with villages, which are at 
short distances from one another, and occasionally hidden by 
lofty and precipitous promontories. The average width of 
the Gok su is from half a mile to a mile ; its course is charac- 
terized by abrupt windings and ’long reaches between wooded 
hills and rocky precipices ; occasionally luxuriant vegetation 
surrounds its villages, and the country exhibits n succession 
of varied and beautiful landscapes. 1 This river has but few 
tributaries of importance, and it eventually falls into the 
Kizil Irmak just where the latter overcomes an almost im- 
penetrable rocky barrier. It ultimately gijins its own smooth 
bed of alluvium, over which it flows with diminished velocity 8 
to the N.E., till it enters the Black Sea near the town of 
Bafirah, 40 miles west of Samsun, after a course of upwards 
of 700 miles. The Kizil Irmak, however, is not available 
for the purposes of navigation, in consequence of the rapids 
which occur in passing through the several chains of moun- 
tains, the Kirk Delim, Kush Tagh,'Al Goz, and Ada Teppeh ; 
as well as from the existence of volcanic rocks in its bed at 
certain places. The elevation of the Kara Bel, or Paryadres, 
at the springs of the river, is 5800 feet above the Black Sea; 
and that of the springs themselves, at Koch Iiissar, is 4000 
feet. Such is the general course of the Kizil Irindk, or 
HMys, the noblest river of Hither Asia : it traverses Lower 
’ Mr. Ainsworth’s MS. * Ibid. 
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Asia almost the whole way from the sea of Cyprus to the 
Euxine, and was once the .boundary of the kingdom of 
Croesus on the east. Herodotus 1 says, that the empire of 
Lydia was divided from Media by the river which comes 
from the Armenian mountains. It runs at first through 
Cilicia; then between Matiena on the right and Phrygia on 
the deft ; afterwards it passes the lands of the Syrians, having 
Cappadocia to the right and Paphlagonia to the left. And, 
according to Arrian, 2 it divides the Sinopians from the 
Armenians. Its name 3 is derived from the salt country 
through which it passes. The Turkish name is, however, 
Kizil (Red), such being the colour of the soil throughout 
much of its 'course. Pliny'calls it an immense river of Asia 
Minor; 4 and Strabo says that its waters are of a salt and 
bitter taste ; 8 which is particularly the case in the salt districts 
of Sivas and Yarapason. 

The country bordering on the Halys is, for the most part, 
but thinly peopled, and on'ly partially cultivated ; chiefly 
owing, as it is said, to the apprehension entertained that the 
produce may be consumed by the hordes of Kurds who 
inhabit the mountains in summer, and descend to the plains 
in winter, accompanied by their numerous flocks ; but more 
probably for want of a commercial outlet. Here the produc- 
tions of a warm climate are found, such as melons, figs, pome- 
granates, grapes, &c., as well as the dye culled yellowberry.* 
There is, on the whole, such a fair proportion of the neces- 
saries of life, that the people are at their ease, notwithstanding 
the forced loans exacted by the Kurds, and the other imposi- 
tions to which they are subject. Throughout a distance of 
about 100 miles E.N.E., from Yuz Hat .to Tdkat, the country 
is a succession of plains, separated by low hills. This part 
is well peopled, well cultivated, 7 and enjoys a moderate 

1 Lib. I. c. 72; also V. c. 52. 

* Arrian, Peri plus. * 

* In Greek, "A\vc- — Strabo, lib. XII., p. 35. 4 Lib. VI., c. 2. 

* Lib. XII., p. 546 ; and Excerpta ex Strabone in Dodwell, p. 46. 

* Rhamnus in fee tori us. 

7 Wherever I have been in Asia Minor, the fields were thoroughly -cleaned 
by weeding during the early part of the growth of the grain.’ 
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the territory of Erivan from the district at the foot of that 
mountain. It receives on the right side, in this part of its 
course, the southern Kara su, which comes by a north-easterly 
course from the same district, and the Aji-chai, also from 
the south ; whilst on the opposite, or northern side, it is joined 
by the Zanghou, the small Arpah-cliai, the northern Kara 
su, the Abaran, and, at the northern extremity of Nakh- 
chivan, 1 by the great. Arpah-chsii, which forms the western 
limits of the province. 

Being thus augmented, it flows round the southern border 
of Nakhohivan, for nearly a distance of 38 miles, to the 
fortress of Abbas abad ; and here it receives a third Arpah- 
chai, in addition to two other streams, viz. the Nakliehivan- 
cha'i and the Atendja-chai. 8 

As the country is here moderately level, the course of the 
Araxes continues to be tranquil as far as tin; village of Djulfa, 
where it enters a rocky defile extending about 14 miles ; and, 
having forced its way over a succession of cataracts, it finally 
enters the level country with a noise which is heard at the 
distance of an English mile. The Aras now bends to the 
N.E. for a distance of about 35 miles, along the district, of 
Urd-abad, where it is augmented by the Ghilan-chai, the 
Oustoukon-cha'i, the Nenate-chai, the Ailisse-chai, and, 
finally, the Urd-abad-cha'i. 3 

In quitting the latter district the course of the Aras 
becomes much more tortuous, and it takes the general direc- 
tion of N.E. between the provinces of Karabagh. and Kara 
Tagh, till it enters the extensive plain of Moghan. A few 
miles short of this tract it is joined, on the southern side, by 
a considerable tributary, formed by two branches, viz. the 
Kara su, coming N.N.YV. from the mountains of Ghilan, 
and the Adhar, which falls into the former branch a few 
miles before it enters the Araxes, after a lengthened course 

» 

' Aper^u des Possessions Russes au-dela du Caucase, sous le Rapport statis- 
tique, ethnogTaphique, topographique, et financier ; execute et public avec le 
consentement supreme. St. Peiersbourg, 1836, 4 volumes en 8°, avec une 
Carte. Tome IV., p. 303. 

* Ibid., p. 352. 


* Ibid. 
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from the mountains north of Tabriz. Having run about 35 
miles through the plain of Mogh&n, where it receives the 
Bergushet stream on the left, the Araxes, at some distance 
from their common estuary, is joined by the Kur, whose 
length, to the place of junction, is greater than that of the 
former river. 

The Kur, or Cyrus. 

*1116 Kur (the ancient Cyrus, 1 or Kyrus) springs from the 
side of the Saghanlou mountain, in the pachalic of Akhaltskhai, 
at a spot only a few miles northward of the sources of the 
Araxes. The course which it first, takes is a little east of 
north ; in this direction it flows through the province, and 
almost to the capital, being augmented by numerous tribu- 
taries which enter it on both sides. 

Near the town of Akhaltskha'i the river takes, for about 70 
miles, a north-easterly direction, when it runs E.S.E. an 
additional distance of 50 miles, to Mitzkheta, where it is 
joined by a large tributary coming in a S.S. easterly direc- 
tion from the Caucasus. Ten miles below the junction the 
main trunk passes through the city of Tiflis, where its ordi- 
nary width is 93 yards, which, in the season of floods, is 
augmented to 233 yards ; and, at the latter period, it has a 
depth of 27 feet. Here the river hears the name of Mtwari, 
and it abounds with salmon and other fish ; but it requires to 
be filtered previously to being drunk. 2 Below Tiflis its course 
is S.E. for a distance of 115 miles through the province of 
that name ; in which it is increased by the rivers Martkoby, 
Dygom, and Vera. Lastly, on arriving at the borders of 
Karabagh, it is joined by a great stream formed by the 
Alazani and Yori rivers, whose courses, from the slopes of the 
Caucasus, are neaidy S.E., or almost parallel to the Araxes 
as far as their point of junction, which takes place within 
two miles of the latter. The Kur now pursues a south- 
easterly course for about 120 miles between Erivan and 
Shirvan ; from the last of which it receives numerous streams, 

* Apcr$u, &c., p. 353, &c. 


' Pliny, lib. VI., c. 9. 
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running into it in a, southerly direction from the same 
mountains. 

The waters of the Cyrus and Araxes, at length uniting, 
form one river, which makes a bold sweep northward, and 
again another southward, through the plain of Moghan ; 
when, after having run a distance of about. 110 miles, mea- 
sured along the windings, it falls into the Caspian Sea by 
three mouths, being navigable for boats up to the point of 
junction. Strabo 1 makes the Araxes larger than the Cyrus, 
which, he says, augments the former ; and at one time it had 
a separate channel to the sea, merely communicating with 
the Cyrus by means of a canal. 

The nantc of the former river is supposed to be derived 
from Araxes, son of Polusis, who was drowned in it. 2 Moses 
Choronensis calls it Crashes ; and other oriental writers give 
it different terminations, as Arashe, Raksi, Kris, Araksis, 
Arras, Ras, Rus, Arsinas, Cras, and Arras ; but Xenophon 
thinks it came from ar-ax, 6r holy water, and that it was 
dedicated to the sun. In very ancient times it was called 
Raktos, 3 from a mercantile colony which came from the east 
and settled on its banks. Owing to its rapidity, it is navigable 
only for a short distance ; but it no longer justifies the ex- 
pression of the poet for Shah Abbas constructed over it, 
at about 60 miles north of Tabriz, a stone bridge, which is a 
very fine specimen of architecture: there is a second, of 
seven arches, each double, 5 of beautifully light construction, 
by which I crossed the Aras at Kopri Keiu ; 6 and there is 
another at Hasan kal’eh, of two arches only. The river 
itself, however, is occasionally fordable at some places in 
summer. 

1 Lib. IX., p. 491. 

* Plutarch. See, also, Vol. II., chap. I. It is called Arath and Arasson by 
some writers. 3 Apcnpi, &c., p. 354. 

‘ Virgil, VIII., 726, 728. 

“ ilmtjam motlior mulis, 

poutein inriignatus Araxes.” 

5 The Persians are accustomed to construct two arches touching each other, 
instead of a single one of greater solidity. — See the Chapter on Architecture, 
Vol. II. * Thirteen hours from Erz-Rum. 
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The numerous windings of the Aras appear to give about 
830 miles from its source to tlie sea ; and of this length, 560 
miles extend through the rich valleys of Eastern, or Persian 
Armenia. 

It is proper to notice that there is, in the tract of country 
of which we are speaking, tlie source of another river, which 
is also of the first class, although considerably smaller than 
the others. This is the Jorak, or Aeampsis, which rises 
about 30 miles north of Erz-Rum, and is, according to Mr. 
Brant’s description, “one of the largest rivers of Armenia.” 
It unites the waters on the western and northern sides of the 
mountains containing the sources of the Kur, Aras, Arpah- 
chiu, or Harpasus, find the Western Euphrates, Which serve 
as drains to the valleys on the opposite sides of the chain. 
Rafts come down the Jorak, from Atvin to the sea, in three 
days ; and sometimes, though rarely, track up against the 
stream in eight or ten ; but, from all that I could learn, the 
river is not navigable for boats, on account of rapids and 
rocks. The windings of the river Jorak seem to give a course 
of about 200 miles ; it hounds Colchis to the wes* ; and is, in 
all probability, the Bathys, which, according to Pliny, 1 is a 
river of Colchis. 


1 Lib. VI., c. 4. 
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GENERA I. COURSE OF THE TIGRIS. 

The two Sources of the River. — The Town of Diyar Bekr described. — Junction 
of the two Branches near ’Osman Keiu. — The Bitlis Chili and Scrt fall 
into the Diyar Bekr branch uear Til. — Brief description of Mdsul and 
Nineveh. — The dykes of Nimrud and Ismael. — -Ruins of Silmarrah. — The 
Median Wall described. — State of the Tigris from Mosul to Baghdad. — 
The Diyaiah River described. — Bifurcation of the Tigris at Kut cl *amarah. 
— Probable Bed' of the Chaldean Lake. 

Although much has been done bv D’Anville, Kennel], Rich, 

* 

and, more recently, by Oriusby, Lynch, Brant, and others, 
in investigating the origin and course of the Tigris, there 
still remains a vast field for research concerning this im- 
portant river and its tributaries : these last, within an equal 
extent of territory, are probably more numerous than those 
of any other river with which we are acquainted. 

The Tigris has, in Central Armenia, two principal sources, 
both of which spring from the southern slope of the Anti- 
Taurus, near those of the Arax.es and Euphrates, and not very 
distant from that of the Halys. It was called Digla/i by the 
Chaldeans, and the designation applied to it in the Scriptures 
is Hiddekel, a name which it bears at the present day among 
a large portion of the people living near its banks. 1 

The western branch rises at a spot which is about HO miles 
westward of Arghani Mu’den, and near 10 southward of the 
centre of the Ghuiljik lake: 2 its course is north-eastward, 
along the deep valley at the foot of the elevated ground of 
Kizan ; s and, after having continued in the same direction 

1 Viscount Pollington also found this name in use. — Vol. X. 'Part Ilf., 
p. 449, of the Royal Geographical Journal. Pliny calls it Diglito, lib. VI., c. 27. 

* This has been ascertained in the recent Journey of James Brant, Esq., 
Her Majesty’s Consul at Erz-Runi, accompanied . by Mr. Glascott, R.N, and 
Or. Dickson. 

* 4568 feet above the Black Sea. 
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towards tlie heart of Kurdistan, when at a little more than 
25 miles from the spring it makes a sweep so as to take the 
direction of Arghani Ma’den, or nearly south. Within a few 
miles of that place it receives the addition of a considerable 
stream coining from the. S. W., or in a direction almost 
parallel to the main branch. A little below tin? mines in 
that district the stream bends rather eastward of south, pass- 
ing at a short distance on the east side of the town of 
Arghani, and receiving about the middle of this part of its 
course a tributary coming from the Taurus. The course 
below Arghani continues in the general direction of S.S.E. 
to the environs of l)iyar Jiekr, 1 where it makes a semicircular 
bend to the eastward. Within the space thtis formed the 
modern town just mentioned has been built, at a short dis- 
tance from the right bank of the river ; from which it; is 
separated by rich gardens, containing while and black 
mulberries, prunes, apricots, peaches, figs, and gooseberries, 
together with large forest frees ; also ashes, poplars, and 
willows, interspersed with balm, madder, and other plants. 1 ' 

The town, stands upon an elevated rocky range, stretching 
from the citadel, at its north-western extremity, towards the 
S.W., in the shape of a boat, and is about 200 yards from 
the river at the nearest point. 3 The citadel is on a precipi- 
tous mass of volcanic 4 rock, to which the walls of the town 
are joined. These are high, well-built, and strong, being 
flanked by 72 towers, which, like the walls, and even the 
houses, are constructed of lava, 5 mixed with the ruins of 
ancient buildings. The walls inclose a space of which the 
circumference is about five miles.* Tlie houses are flat, -roofed 
and two stories high, the lower one of stone, and the upper 
of clay ; and the buildings rise in stages, like a succession of 

1 The Tents or Dwellings of Btkr, the Kara Amid of the Turks; also sup- 
posed to be the ancient Amidu; by Pocock, the Dorbeta of Ptolemy ; and Mr. 
Ainsworth considers it to be the Tigranocerta of the campaigns of Lucullus. 

* Voyage de Constantinople k Bassora par Sestini. Paris, PAn VI., pp. 
104 and 105. 

* Niebuhr, tom. IL, pp. 324, 325. 

4 Once a crater, according to Sestini, p. 94. 

5 Sestini, Voyage a Bassora, p. 93. * Niebuhr, Plan, tome II., p. 326. 
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terraces, one above another. 1 The streets are paved, and 
there are 16 mosques, most of them covered with lead.* 

Diyar Bekr in its prosperity contained 40,000 houses, with 
numerous cotton-looms constantly at work ; and it enjoyed 
an active trade in gall-nuts, not only with Kurdistan, hut 
also with India, on one side, through Baghdad, and with 
Kurope, through Aleppo, on the other ; hut at present there 
are scarcely 8000 houses, 3 and its commerce is almost anni- 
hilated. 

The situation of Diyar Bekr is admirably calculated for 
that of a great commercial city/ and nothing appears neces- 
sary to revive its ancient importance but the removal of the 
chief cause of »its decline ; mftnely, the insecurity of its com- 
mercial communications with Syria, Asia Minor, and Kur- 
distan, and with the estuary of the Shaft el Arab. 

Although the course* above described is not long, the Tigris 
has already collected a considerable body of water, which 
spreads out to some extent or.* entering a small level tract 
opposite the town of Diyar Bekr, where it is about 250 yards 
wide iri the season of floods but it is not here used for any 
o tiier purpose than, occasionally, to float down rafts of timber 
from the mountains.® 

Below 1 >iyar Bekr the Tigris contains several islands. Its 
banks are thinly peopled, and the country about them is only 
partially cultivated; Cut the pasture grounds are rich and 
well suited for the visits of the nomadic tribes which 
come occasionally to the river from the neighbouring 
countries. 

Soon after passing through the level tract alluded to, the 
river becomes narrower and deeper, being inclosed between 
steep bunks ; at one mile and three-quarters from the Mardin 

1 Niebuhr, Vo). XL, p. 326. * Ibid. 

a 1500 Armenians and 6300 Turks. — Brant’s Journey through a part of 
Asia Minor: Vol. VI. Part II., of the Geographical Journal, p. 210* 

4 Ibid. 

* Captain Ustcourt found it fordable at two places opposite the town in 
May, 1835. 

* Mr. Brant’s Journey : Vol. VI. Part II., p. 210, Journal of the Geo- 
graphical Society. 
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Gate it is only about 100 yards wide, and here it is crossed 
by a fine bridge of 10 arches. 1 

A little below the bridge the Tigris curves round, so as 
to take a general direction eastward, and passes through a 
rich plain of pasture land, bounded by a low range of hills 
on each side. A few villages still appear here and there, but 
formerly this plain was cultivated in every part, and covered 
with towns, some of which contained from 400 to 500 houses, 
and more than one Christian church.® 

After continuing nearly 40 miles in the same direction, 
the Tigris receives a tributary from the northern slope of 
Mount. Musi us. 3 

After this junction lias taken |>lace, the main* branch makes 
a sweep northward, and then eastward, for about 18 miles, 
to "Osman Tveiu, where it is joined by the eastern, or second 
great branch of the Tigris ; which is formed by the union 
of different smaller branches, springing from the sides of 
Ali Tagh, the ancient Nfipliates. The • principal of these 
branches rises in the latter range, at a short distance from 
the Murad-chai, and takes a S.W. course along a spacious 
mountain valley, going in the same direction towards the 
Tigris, till, at about 25 miles from its spring, it receives, 
near Myal'arekin, an abundant, stream, which rises at; a short 
distance westward of that place. 

The town stands at the foot, of a range of mountains, and 
is about half a mile square. Its houses, which are flat-roofed, 
are chiefly in a ruinous condition ; and there are some mosques 
of simple architecture. It is surrounded by an ancient wall 
of massive construction, and about 25 feet high, with square 
towers, to flank it, at intervals of 100 yards from each other. 

Myafsirekin was the capital of Sophene before the time of 
the Moslems, 4 and the river, passing about 20 miles eastward 


* Niebuhr, Vol. II., p. 326. 

* Brant’s Journey, p. 209, Vol. VI. Part II., Geographical Journal. 

* This stream was crossed by Niebuhr, and, subsequently, by Mr. Ains- 
worth in 183*1, but was not followed to its junction with the Tigris. — See 
Vol. III. 

4 Abu-l-fedi, Mr. RassanTs translation. 
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of the town, is particularly noticed by Abu-l-feda, who says, 
on the authority of Almuklabi, that the source of the Tigris 
is on the north of Myafarekin, below the castle of Alexander. 1 



Town, of Myfiftrckui. 


* 

This implies that the Arab supposed the present to be the 
main branch ; but that of Diyar llekr is no doubt the true 
Tigris. 

The windings of the Diyar llekr river thus far have a 
length of rather more than 150 miles, whilst those of the 
tributary by Myafarekin are less than 100 miles. 

The direction of the Tigris, after the junction of these 
two branches, is nearly E.S.E., through the Kurdistan range; 
and at Hisn Kei'la, about 85 miles from thence, it receives a 
considerable stream, coming from the foot of Mount Masius, 
near Mardin. It passes from thence through a tract of 
country which, probably in consequence of the number of 

MS. translation of Ahu-l-fedd, by Mr. Rassain. 


VOL. I. 


c 
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ancient Chaldean religious establishments there existing, such 
as De'ir, Zaferan (Yellow Monastery), De'ir Safa, &c., has 
long borne the name of Sacred. 

On the opposite side, and about 29 miles lower than the 
last mentioned tributary, the main stream is entered by the 
Bitlfs-chui, probably the second Nicephorius of Xenophon, 1 * 
who appears to have regarded it as the principal branch. It 
rises at Bash Ivhan, on the southern side of Jebel Nimrud, at 
a short distance westward of lake V fin, and its course from 
thence is nearly south, to the town of Bitlis. Sixteen miles 
southward of this place it is joined by a more considerable 
stream, called the Bakiyah-chai, which comes into it from the 
west. These waters unite at the foot of the Sir Sera, a high 
mountain, forming part of the All Tagh range; from whence 
the deep and rapid river thus formed, takes a south-westerly 
direction to a spot eight miles N.W. of Se’rt, where it receives 
the Kharzan-chai.* This river comes from the west, through 
the mountainous country of the Kharzun Kurds, 3 the ancient 
Arzanene ; 4 in which it receives a more western tributary, 
the I’lijeh sii, coming from the north of Kha .ero. After 
this increase, the Bitlis-chai is about 50 yards broad and knee 
deep, as it sweeps westward, at the distance of six or seven 
miles from Se’rt ; it. then takes a southerly course, and falls 
into the Diyar Bekr branch, some distance above Til. 5 * 

At this small but remarkable village, 15 * the Tigris is joined 
by another considerable stream, the Buhtan-chai, which, by 
its course from the slopes of the Algerosh Tagli, would appear 
to represent the Centrites of the ten thousand. 7 As this 
river passes within four miles of the eastern side of Se’rt, it 
is like the Bakiyah-chai’ (on the other side), known as the 
Se’rt sii, although neither stream touches that town ; and 

1 The other Nicephorius being’ a tributary of the Euphrates. 

* Mr. Ainsworth’s MS. . 

* Visited «by Mr. Brant. — See VoL X. Part III., p. 3 *(7, of the Royal Geo- 

graphical Journal. * Mr. Ainsworth’s MS. * Ibid. 

* Aristashes, the Pontiff who succeeded St. Gregory, being murdered by an 

Armenian, his body was brought to Til, and there interred : and Tigranes 

caused a statue of Minerva to be brought from Greece and placed in this 
village.— Mr. Ainsworth’s MS. notes. 7 Ibid, 
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much geographical diiliculty has arisen in consequence. The 
main branch of the Khabur, which will be noticed presently, 
appears to have been confounded by Rennell, Kinneir, and 
others, with the xo called Se’rt su ; and nearly a similar mis- 
take occurred in the wise of Mr. Rich, who was informed that 
the Eastern Tigris rises 11 hours beyond Julamerik, and 
passes Se’rt, where it is difficult to ford, even at its lowest ; 
and is, in the early part of its course, a much more consider- 
able river than the Diyar Bekr branch. 1 Now, however, it 
is ascertained, that the Buhtan and Bitlis are not only smaller 
rivers, but the course of each is much shorter than that of the 
great western branch. The windings of the Bitlis-chai, for 
instance, appear to give only a distance of about 100 miles to 
the point of junction; whilst the Diyar Bekr river makes a 
sweep of 275 miles ip coming thither, and carries a breadth 
of 150 yards nearly waist deep. 2 * 

Soon after the junction of the Buhtan-chai, the Tigris 
passes E.S.E., through a uiouhtainous ravine, into the valley 
of Chelek, in which there is a ferry and a large village, of the 
same name, defended by a strong, handsome castle, built, on a 
rock.* A little lower it traverses another bold ravine, and 
then makes a great bend westward round the peninsula of 
Findik ; forcing its way between limestone precipices, similar 
to those of the Knit near Rum Kal’ah. The river then 
sweeps E.S.E., and again takes a more southerly course to the 
castles and gardens of Fenik ; below which it makes its way 
through Jobul Judi at the celebrated pass of Xenophon. 4 
Having cleared the latter, the Tigris winds to the E.S.E., 
and again west of south, till, at about 60 miles below the 
junction of the eastern Sind western branches, it washes Jezi- 
reh-ibn-\)mar. ft The island is covered with modern buildings, 
which, generally speaking, are in a ruinous state; but portions 
of the bridge constructed by the minister Noureddin over the 
two branches still remain. This place is called in Syriac (ae- 


1 Rich’s Kurdisttln, Yol.'I., p. 378. 

* In July, 1836, above the Bitlis river. — Colonel Shiel’s Journey: Vol. 
VIII. Part I., p. 80, of the Royal Geographical Journal. 

* Ibid 4 Mr. Ainsworth’s MSS. 8 Probably the Tigre of Ptolemy. 

c 2 
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cording to St. Martin) 1 Zozarta Zabelita ; the Chaldeans give 
it the name of Xurta ; and, under the Romans, it had that of 
Bazehda : its elevation is 900 feet above the level of the sea ;* 
and, in the time of Edrisi, it was a commercial depot for 
goods passing into Armenia, as well as by water to Mosul. 3 

At about 23 miles S.E. of Jezireh, measuring along the 
windings, the Tigris receives the Ivhabur. Of this stream 
very little is known at present beyond the mere fact, that the 
main branch rises about one day’s journey to the N.E. of 
Julamerik, and takes a westerly direction from thence towards 
Zakho ; receiving in this part of its course several tributaries 
from the mountainous countries lying southward and north- 
ward of its course. One of those from the south comes from 
the neighbourhood of Amadiyah ; and this stream, which 
is noticed by Tavernier and other travellers, has been, till 
recently, taken for tins Kliulmr itself; but we now know that 
the latter has its source a great distance to the northward : 
and by its presumed distance from Julamerik it would seem to 
be one of the streams described as the Se’rt river. 

The main trunk of the Khaim r, having received this acces- 
sion, pursues a south-westerly course to the town and island 
of Zukho. At about 15 miles below this place, the Ilazir-su 
comes into the lvhabiir by a southerly course from Jebel Judi, 
and is then apparently a large stream.' 4 After the junction 
this river takes the name of Peisliabur, 4 ’ and pursues nearly a 
W.S.W. course; till it enters the Tigris near the Roman 
Catholic village and ferry of Peishahur. It appears, however, 
to carry into the Tigris a much smaller body of water than 
the great stream bearing the name of Khabur which joins 
the Euphrates below De'ir. 

The Tigris pursues the previous direction, that is, nearly 
S.E., almost to Eski Mosul, which it passes by a western 

4 Memoircs sur 1’Armenie, Vol. I. 

* See Ainsworth’s Journey in the 4 Expedition.’ Sestini thinks this was the 
ancient Batna, or Zabda, capital of the Zabideccni. — Voyage de Constantinople 
a Basrah, p. 1 28. 

* Rccueil de Voyages et Mcmoires public par la Society dc Geographic, 
Tome IV., p. 153. Paris, 1840. 

4 See Ainsworth’s Journey, sequel. 5 Rich’s Kurdistdn, Vol. I., p. 379. 
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course ; and afterwards curves round Tel Ajus, so as to 
approacli Mosul itself in a S.S. easterly direction ; having, in 
the latter part of its course of about, 80 miles from the 
Khabur, received many 1 feeders, which come from the ele- 
vated grounds in its neighbourhood, but more particularly on 
the eastern side. 

Mosul is a walled city, with eight gates, standing on the 
right bank of the Tigris. It, contains about, 20,000 families, 
Turks, Christians, and Jews, who still carry on some com- 
merce with Kurdistan, Diyar llekr, Baghdad, and other 
provinces, chiefly by caravans. On the left bank, both above 
and below Mosul, are the ruins of Nineveh, the walls of 
which city hxteud about $100 yards along the river/ and 
nearly the same distance towards the interior. 

At about 28 uiile§ by the river, and 20 miles in direct 
distance, south, 12 'east below Nineveh, is the celebrated bund, 
or dyke of solid masonry, called Zikru-l awaz, or Nimnid, 
which crosses the bed of the river ;® and at seven miles lower 
there is a dyke, called Zikr Isma’i.1.,' 1 similar to the former, 
but in a more dilapidated state. At the distance of about 
two miles arid three-quarters 8.E. from the first dyke, and 
about four miles and a half N.N.K. from the other, are the 
ruins of Nimnid, or Ashutv’ These, which are still known 
to the people by tlie, name of Al-Athur/ are, at the present, 
time, less considerable than those of Nineveh, being only 
about four miles in circumference; they are terminated at the, 
N.W. angle by a great pyramidal mound, 144 £ feet high, 
and 777 in circumference, 7 which was once coated with 
bricks. Some of these were found by Mr. Rich, who states, 
that, they are about the same size as those of Babylon, and are 
inscribed with arrow-headed characters. 8 Here Mr. Ains- 
worth also discovered the foundations of some massive walls, 

1 MS. of Mr. Ainsworth. % 

* For a further description of Nineveh and Mosul, the Mcs-Pylsc of Xeno- 
phon, see the ‘ Expedition.’ 

* Omisby’s MSS., and Rich’s KurdisUiu, Vol. II., p. 129. 

4 Ormsby, and Rich, p. 352. 

J Probably the Larissa of Xenophon. — Rich, Vol. II., p. 129. 

* Ibid., p. 131. 7 Ibid., p. 132. 8 ibid., p. 130. 
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which may possibly be the remains of the great city of Resen, 
being placed between Nineveh and Calah. 1 As the country 
is in complete cultivation, these ruins have been nearly obli- 
terated by the plough ; and as "several villages occupy part 
of the site, it would be very difficult to ascertain the ancient 
extent of the city. 

Derawish, the principal village, was, according to tradition, 
founded by Nimrud : it is only one quarter of a mile from 
the great mound, and is watered by the Seikh Dereli stream, 
into which the Karadash dereh falls before it reaches the 
Tigris. 8 But as both are dry during the summer season, it 
is possible that the two great bunds already mentioned may 
have been constructed to raise the surface of the Tigris, so 
as to give a supply of water to the city at. that, time of the 
year, by means of canals or aqueducts.. Canals still exist, in 
some places along the Euphrates, at the extremities of similar 
walls, and they have been evidently constructed there l'or the 
purpose of conveying water ifi wards to the fertile, alluvial 
plain, spreading from the Tigris to the lower part of the Zttb. 
At about 12.V miles below Zikru-1 awaz, and at the southern 
extremity of the district of Mosul, or Ashur, the greater 
Zab 3 enters the Tigris. 

The Zab, probably the Zerbis of Pliny, 4 is formed by 
several different; streams running through the Jawur moun- 
tains, and converging on the southern slope of the great. 
Kurdistan chain. 

The main branch has its sources at Kdniyeh, Karasun, and 
Kashen ; all three of which places are on the slopes of the 
Sar-al-Bagh range, in about 38° 3 O' N. latitude, and nearly 
midway between lakes Van and Urumiyah. The trunk 
formed by the junction of these streams has at Kanda Kilissa 
an elevation of 6,800 feet above the Black Sea ; 5 and is aug- 
mented by several smaller affluents as it. winds, in a southerly 

1 Gen. x.*12. ? Rich, Vol. II., ji. 133. 

* Colled Zcrb by the Kurds. — Rich’s Kurdistdn, Vol. II., p. 20. Also 
called the Mad River, from its rapidity. — Abu-l-fedi, Mr. Rassani’s MSS. 

4 Lib. VI., c. 26. 

* Ainsworth’s Visit to the Chaldeans: p. -17, Fart I. Vol. XI., of the Royal 
Geographical Journal. 
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direction, through the mountains. At 37" 19' N. latitude 
it bends to the S.W., along a fine valley, in which are many 
villages and delightful groves, with varied and abundant 
vegetation. After passing near the southern side of the 
town anti castle of Julamerik, the capital of the Chaldean 
Christians, it flows onward, separating the high mountains 
on the northern, and the still loftier peaks of Jawur Tagli 
on the southern side. It is joined by the Berdizawi, or 
western branch, near the village of Kiyau in Warendun, in 
about 34” 5' N. latitude, and 43° 26' E. longitude; 1 * * and the 
space between these two arms near their confluence is occupied 
by the huge mountain mass called Mekannah* The Berdi- 
zawi, which hears the local 'name of the Hittle Zab, is under- 
stood to spring from the slopes of Erdish Tagh, some miles 
southward of the eastern extremity of lake Van; from whence 
it winds through limestone formations in the general direction 
of S.S.E. to the point of junction. In the latter part of its 
course it: is augmented by the Mar Hannan, and several other 
streams. On both sides of the river the country is well 
cultivated, and contains numerous villages, which communi- 
cate with each other by means of bridges formed of twigs 
twisted together with much, ingenuity.* Soon after a large 
tributary from the N.E. enters the Ilerdizawi near the village 
of Leihun, the river throws itself, with a cloud of foam and 
spray, over the succession of limestone terraces, which form 
at this place a great and striking waterfall; 4 and, a little 
lower, it joins the eastern branch. After the junction of the 
two great arms, the Zab takes the direction of the western 
branch ; that is, S. of E., till at about 12 miles E. by N. of 
Amadiyah it sweeps round to the east, and soon afterwards 
receives a moderate-sized stream, which comes by an easterly 
course from beyond that town. From hence the general 
direction of the trunk is rather N. of E. along the great 
valley between the Tura Tobi and Zibar mountains on the 
north, and those of Zilnuri on the south, as far as a point 


1 Ainsworth’s Visit to the Chaldeans 

Geographical Journal. 

* Ibid., p. 48. 


p. 41, Part I. Vol. XI., of the Royal 
* Ibid. 

4 ibid. 
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10 miles westward of Row and uz, where, being joined by a 
considerable tributary, it suddenly sweeps round to the 
W.S.W. This tributary, which, up to the recent, visit of 
Mr. Ainsworth, had lieen mistaken for the great Zab, is 
formed by numerous branches springing from the slopes of 
the Keli Shin and Kendilan mountains ; the principal of 
these branches, the Sidaka, receives the others a few miles 
north of Rovvanduz, after flowing W.S.W. through a lime- 
stone la;d. The united waters wind southward to that town, 
and from thence, on being joined by the Rowanduz river, flow 
W. and W.N.W. into the Z;ib ; having previously, at about 
two miles and a half below this remarkable strong hold of 
the Kurds, received a river, which, flowing through deep 
ravines and secluded dells, comes into it from the limestone 
chain to the S.W., called Snr Ifassau Reg. 1 The. main 
trunk now, under the appellation of the great Zab, winds 
onward W.S.W. through the valley, and between the vil- 
lages of Kendil and Kasroki «, about 1.2 miles below these 
places, in the same direction, it receives the Akra (a tributary 
from the N.W.), and, on the opposite, side, t.) e llastorah 
Cliai. The course of the, river from hence is nearly S.W., 
till it falls into the Tigris, short of which, about midway, it. 
receives the river Kliazir, or Rumadus, a. considerable affluent 
formed by the GhomarSu ami other tributaries, all springing 
to the southward of Amadivah. After this accession to its 
waters, the Zab continues in the previous direction till it. 
enters the main river below Serin with a deep stream 60 feet 
wide, and it forms at this place of junction a small pebbly 
island.® About 12 miles below the confluence of the great 
Zab there is a ford, which is opposite the saint’s tomb called 
Sultan Abdu-llah ;* and about six miles lower, but on the 
opposite, or right bank, are the hot springs and bituminous 
fountains forming the stream called Kear below which 
large forests occupy the banks for the next 20 miles. 1 At 13 

1 Mr. Ainsworth’s Visit to the Chaldeans : p. 10, Part I. Yol. XI., of the 
Royal Geographical Journal. 

* At the ford above, on the. high road to Mdsul, the river is 200 feet broad. 
— .Lieutenant Ormsby’s MSS. 

* Ibid. * 1 Ibid. 


* Mr. Ainswoith’s MS. 
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or 14 hours, or about 32 miles below the Ziib, and near the 
ruins of Kal’ah Shirkat., the llr of the Persians, a river, called 
the Assis Amir (which had not been noticed by any traveller 
previous to the descent of Lieutenant Ormsby in 1832), enters 
the Tigris on the western side, after a long course from the 
Sinjar hills. From hence, after a course of about 28 miles 
in the general direction of S.E., and skirting the Hamrin hills, 
over a succession of small rapids, the Lesser Z?ib, ! or Caprus, 
enters the Tigris with a dee]) stream 25 feet, broad,* having 
pursued a course from Altun Kopri in a south-western direc- 
tion, or parallel to the greater Zab. The main branch rises 
about 20 mile&pS. W. of the northern extremity of lake Uru- 
uiiyali ; t hen.Wtisr a course *to the S.K. of about 30 miles, it 
turns abruptly S.W., and about 20 miles onwards, in the latter 
direction, it receives five diflerent allluents from the valleys of 
the Kurdistan mountains. 5 

The trunk thus formed by these different streams continues 
in the same direction as before »1o Altun Kopri, or the golden 
bridge. The small town Luring that name contains about 
400 houses; it; is built on a peninsula, which becomes an 
island during the flood season, and contains, in addition to 
the dwelling-houses, several grain stores and wharfs, at which 
last the rafts, descending thus far, are discharged, anil others 



Skins to cross or lies rend the Tigris. 

Or Zslb el Soghaer. * Orm shy's MSS. 

Major Rawlinson’s Map: Vol. X. Part I., Iloyal Geographical Journal. 
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are prepared, to carry the goods on to Baghdad.’ Here the 
Lesser Zab, or Altun Su, is augmented by a considerable 
stream coining from Kdi-Sanjak, a town of 1000 houses,® 
and distant about 40 miles north, 35 miles east :* from thence 
it becomes navigable by rafts. 4 At their junction the Tigris 
is about 500 yards brqad and a little below there is a kind 
of cataract, called Kelab, where the descent is so rapid 
that the river appears as it were to run down bill. 8 This 
place is much dreaded by the people when descending in 
boats ; but it does not seem in reality to offer any serious 
impediment to the rafts so frequently passing between Mosul 
and Baghdad. The Euphrates steamer not only passed over 
this difficulty, under Lieutenant? Lynch, but^Llso proceeded 
as high up as the bund opposite the ruins of Nimrud. 

The river now bends eastward of south, between Tel 
Truliyah on the east and Kal’at Jebbar on the west, preserv- 
ing its width, and forming several islands ; and, at about 24 
miles from the Lesser Zab, the canal of Is-haki leaves on 
the west side, and that of El Burech on the east., 7 just after 
the Tigris has succeeded in forcing its way .hrough the 
Hanirm hills at a spot, called El Fatt’hha. 8 Here, on the 
left bank, there is an abundant supply of sulphur ; and, 
directly opposite, naphtha rises in great quantities from 
the bed of the river ; it appears in black spots on the 
surface, but. gradually vanishes in the water. The raft- 
men say, that Alla has caused the two hills of Hamrin to 
be at. continual war ; and that their strife forces the naphtha 
to bubble up from the bottom of the river. Here the people 
cut wood for the Baghdad market. a The river continues in 
the same general direction, or a little east of south, without 
receiving any other tributaries worth mentioning, as far as 
Tekrit, which is below the Lesser Zab, at .about 43 miles 
from the Burech canal. 

1 Rich’s Kurdistan, Vol. II., p. 12. 

* See Mr. Ainsworth’s Journey in the * Expedition,’ 

a Rich, Vol. II., p. 11 ; but the name of the river is not given. 

4 Ibid., p. 12. * Rich’s MS. Map. a Onnsby’s MSS. 

7 Ibid. ; and probably, according to Lieut. Lynch, a feeder of the Nahrawdn. 

8 Rich’s Kurdistan, Vol. II., p. 142. * Lieutenant Ormsby’s MSS. 
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Tekrit stands on the right hank, and is remarkable for a 
castellated building upwards of 200 feet high, will) a vaulted 
staircase leading to the Tigris;’ the building is surrounded by 
a ditch, which was once tilled from the river. A little below 
the castle, and also on the same bank, stands the modern town, 
which is now reduced to about 600 houses of burnt brick.” 
The ruins cover a considerable space below the southern side 
of the town, and form about it; a large crescent, extending for 
some distance to the north of the citadel. This place takes 
its modern name from Tekrit, the daughter of Wayal, sister 
of Beckr ; and its castle, they say, was built by Sabar, son of 
Ardechir. 3 

Below Tekrit, the aqueduct, or canal of Is-haki (Khiyat-al- 
suk) leaves the Tigris, taking a course southward, and nearly 
parallel to the river for some distance ; it afterwards joins the 
river near Baghdad, between which place amf Tekrit it; was 
followed at intervals by Dr. Ross. 4 This is the river Al- 
Js-haki, which was dug in the days of Al-Mutwakkel by his 
general Is-hak, to water a part, of Irak. 4 

At about nine miles south, 8 n east of Tekrit, is the saint’s 
tomb, called Imam Diir, which Mr. Rich thought to fie the 
place where Jovian constructed a bridge for the passage of 
his army ; and which, he adds, might also be the Dura of 
Nebuchadnezzar. At. about a mile and a half lower down 
are visible the remains of a cut, called Ne.bi Suleiman, which, 
according to tradition, was the work of Solomon ; fi its course 
has since been traced by Dr. Ross, and found to be the bed 
of an extensive canal. 

This canal, which passed by the eastern side of the ruins 
of Sammara, must, from its direction, have crossed the Slither 
Adhim stream, coming from Kerkuk ; it must also have 
crossed the Dokhala canal, as well as, subsequently, the 
Diyaiah itself ; and thus it may have conveyed a large portion 

• 

1 Rich’s KurdiefAn, Vol. II., p. 147. * Ibid. 

8 MS. translation of Atm-l-foda, by Mr. Rassant . 

4 Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, Vol. IX. Part III., p. 448. 

* MS. translation of Abu*l-fed£, by Mr. Rassam. 

4 Rich’s Kurdistan, Vol. II., p. 149. 
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of the waters of this river into those of the Kerkhah. 1 * Ii 
this opinion lie well founded, some o 1 the difficulties connected 
with the ascent of Nearchus, the admiral ot Alexanders fleet, 
would be removed ; and the probability that the Iverkhah was 
once increased in this way is strengthened by a belie! which pre- 
vails throughout the country, that, the bed of the lower Diyalah, 
of its present size at least, is of comparatively recent formation. 

At about one mile and a half below the canal commence 
the ruins of Eski Baghdad, which join the northern portion 
of those of the ancient city of Sammara. 4 The latter was a 
celebrated place, not only during the Roman wars, but also in 
the time of the Khaliph Motassem, who, in the ninth century, 
made it the seat of his government. At about 12 miles below 
the supposed work of King Solomon, there is also on the left 
bank another canal, called Nahr id Rosas ; winch takes its 
departure at the ruins of Kimn. 3 This is one of the heads 
of the famous Nahrawsm, which waters Sala and some other 
villages. 1 Its bed may still be traced in a direction parallel 
to the Tigris, ns far as Kiit-el-Annirah, or, according to some, 
to the river Iverkhah itself. 

Just l>elow Sanunara, on the opposite bank, is the bed of the 
Dujei'l, or Little Tigris. This cut, according to Abu-l-feda, 
went from thence and watered the land near .Baghdad. 1, It 
was met with in several places during the examinations of 
Dr. Ross ; but, . owing to the neglect so prevalent under 
Moslem governments in the present day, the dike, or bund, 
at the entrance 6 has fallen into a state of decay ; therefore, 
instead of constituting an abundant supply, the water carried 
along this channel only occupies a small part of the ancient 
bed, and this to a moderate depth. 7 

1 In a paper lately sent to the Geographical Society by Ur. Ross, it is stated 
that, according to the accounts of the Arabs, this canal goes to Ilnwiza. 

* Rich's Kurdistan, Vol. II., p. 150. 

8 Dr. Rfisss MSS. — Journey, 1834, p. 19. 

4 Mr. Rassam’s MSS. of Ahu-l-fedd. 5 Ibid. 

• Lieutenant Lynch: Vol. IX. Part III., p. 475, of the Journal of the 

Royal Geographical Society. 

7 Up to the horses’ girths. — See Dr. Ross’s Journey, Vol. IX. Part II I., 
p. 344, Journal of the Royal Geographical Society. 
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This cut takes a S.E. direction through cultivated lands, 
where its effects, even in its present diminished state, are most, 
striking in fertilizing the grounds and fruit gardens surround- 
ing the villages ; this is particularly the ease near the pros- 
perous village of Sumei'chah, situated about 17 miles S.E. 
from the commencement of the canal. Here irrigation lias 
changed a tract which was previously barren, into one 
possessing the fertility ascribed to this region by He- 
rodotus, whose account has too often been placed amongst 
the legends of fiction by those who make the produce of 
ordinary countries a standard for estimating that of Meso- 
potamia. 

Immediately after the ancient, derivation of the Dujeil, the 
main stream sweeps round so as to take an eastern course, 
passing a little way southward of El Sanam, 1 or Nubga, and 
also of the extensive Snssunian ruins of Kadistyeli, which were 
once washed on the opposite side by that which now appears 
to he a secondary branch or feeder of the Nahrawan.* 

Opposite the ruins of Kadisiyeh there is still visible an 
extensive dry bed, lying in a S.E. direction from the right 
hank of the main river, which runs towards the east as before. 
This ancient bed was met by Dr. Ross in several places under 
the name of Shatt-Aidha, and was traced into the Tigris at 
about 17 miles N. by W. of Baghdad, having in its course 
cut off the bend made by the present river, to the eastward. 
A belief has generally prevailed that the Tigris once flowed 
in this channel ; but the space between the river and the said 
bed being described by Lieutenant Lynch as having been an 
island in former times,* it can scarcely be doubted that this 
was merely a derivation, either natural or artificial, from the 
main stream. 

Near the commencement of the Dujeil is one extremity of 
the celebrated Median wall, which proceeds from thence 
S S. W. I W. towards the Euphrates, a few miles westward 

1 The Idol. — Rich’s Kurdistdn, Vol. II., p. 152. 

* Dr. Ross’s MSS.— Journey, 1834, p. 11. 

* The place on which you now stand was once an island, and the Tigris 
formerly divided at the end of the Sidd.— Lieutenant Lynch: Vol. IX. Part III., 
p 414, Journal of the Royal Geographical Society. 
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of the Saklawiyah canal. It is from 35 to 40 feet high, 
with towers at intervals of 55 paces from each other along 
its western side ; and there is a ditch towards the exterior 27 
paces broad. It is called Clialu, or Sidd Nimrud, and is built 
of the small pebbles of the country imbedded in lime of great 
tenacity. 1 * 3 This interesting relic of the olden time had been 
previously passed farther westward by Mr. Fitzjames in 1836 ; 
and, subsequently to Dr. Ross, by Lieutenant Lynch, who 
followed it for some miles in 1838. 

After a course of about 15 miles eastward from the Duje'il 
the Tigris makes a deep double bend, so as to pass close to 
the site of Opis, in the form of the letter S ; and at the eastern 
extremity of the bend it receives the river 'Adhhn. The 
centre of ancient Opis appears to have been in the bond, above 
the Adhim, and also in the angle formed by the junction of 
the two branches of the Nalirawan,® of which the lower one, 
or Nahr al Keans, comes from Kaiin,* and the other, the 
Nebi Suleimfm, already mentibned, from below the extensive 
ruins of Imam Dur. 4 The latter was, no doubt, excavated, to 
feed the principal branch, by commanding a supply of water 
higher up at certain seasons of the year. 

The main trunk of the Adhim rises in the mountains 
north of Kerkuk ; and, after a southerly course for some 
distance, it receives the Tak, a tributary coming from the 
N.E. ; and, a little lower, the Tuz-Khurmati, coming by a 
westerly direction from the Karadagh range. 5 6 The course 
of the Adhim continues to run southward through the 
Hamrin hills, at the foot of which, on the southern, side, are 
the remains of a remarkable bund, which was constructed 
of the most solid materials* at a remote period. Its object 
was to raise the water so as to supply the canal of Ratham, 

1 Dr. Ross's Journey to Al lladhr: pp. 445,44(5, Vol. IX. Part III., 
Journal of the Royal Geographical Society. 

* Dr, Ross’s MSS., Journey,- p. 13. 

3 Called by Abu-l-fedd, Albadia. — MSS. of Mr. Rassarn. 

4 Rich’s Kurdistan, Vol. II., p. 148. 

s Mr, Ainsworth crossed these branches. — See 4 Expedition.’ 

6 The larger side across the stream is 1 5G paces long, and the shorter, which 
forms nearly a fight angle with it, is 64 paces. — MS. of Dr* Ross. 
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which runs to the S.S.E., as well as that of the Nnhr Batt. 
The latter is cut on the western side in order to irrigate the 
country lying S.S.W. ; after which the remainder of its 
waters appear to have been conveyed into the Nahrawan, east- 
ward of Saimnara. 1 Towards its confluence the river is but 
1.5 yards wide, and 20 inches deep, 1 * and at one time of the 
year the water is still lower; in fact, Lieutenant Lynch ascer- 
tained from the natives, that it is dry during from three to 
live months. 3 

After continuing an easterly course for six miles below the 
A dh i m, the Tigris bends S.S.E. for six more, to the sandy 
shoals near Dokhala ; 1 just above which village the Khalis 
enters the Tigris. This canal is cut from the Diyalah 
through the district of Khalis, from whence it; takes its name, 
and which contains 62 villages. 4 

After a sweep to the 'westward, a little below Dokhala, the 
river takes a tolerably straight course for 39 miles by the 
stream, or 20 miles S. by W. direct distance, from that, village 
to the spot where the minarets of the city of the Klialiphs rise 
from both banks amidst extensive clusters of splendid date- 
trees. 

This remarkable city, the classic scene of the Thousand and 
One Nights, is unequally divided by the river, two-thirds being 
on the left bank, and the remainder on the right, or Mesopo- 
tamian side ; the two divisions an* connected by a bridge of 
boats. The town is fortified by a high brick parapet wall, 
flanked at intervals with bastioned towers, and surrounded 
by a ditch ; the citadel, which is a respectable work, is situated 
at the north-western extremity. The bazaar, built by Daud 
Pasha, is one of the finest, in the East, and is well stocked 
with home and foreign manufactures. Some of the mosques 
are also striking, but the rest of the buildings show, as usual 

' MSS. of Dr. Ross, Journey in 1834. 4 Ibid. 

* Vol. IX. Part III., p. 472, of the Geographical Journal. * 

* An accident having occurred to the rudder of the Euphrates steamer, and 
the waters being also very low, Major Estcourt returned to Baghddd in January, 
1837, without attempting to useend higher ; and there laid up the vessel, in 
consequence of orders from Englund. 

* Rich’s Kurdistan, Vol. II., p. 156. 
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on the exterior, either dead walls or ruins ; but when viewed 
from a distance, and especially from the river, the luxuriant 
date groves and rich gardens, contrasted, with green domes 
and graceful minarets, present a rich and attractive apfiearance. 
Previously to the plague, which commenced its ravages in 
1830, there were 1 10,000 inhabitants ; but the number now 
scarcely exceeds 65,000. 

The Tigris may be considered as having an average width 
of 200 yards from Mosul to Baghdad, with a current., in the 
high season,'* of about four miles and a quarter per hour. 
The country is highly cultivated, from Mosul to Nimrud, on 
both sides of the river ;* but, from the latter place to Tekrit, 
all cultivation nearly ceases ; and it is but pantially found in 
the tract, along the river between Tekrit and Baghdad. The 
Tigris is navigable for rafts at certain seasons 3 * from tlic 
bridge of Diyar Bekr to Mosul, a distance of about 206 miles. 
Below the latter place it is more or less so throughout the 
year;’ and the descent, to Baghdad is performed with such 
ease and speed that the river is known by the expressive name 
of the cheap came lie. r. 3 Large rafts supported by 200" or 
even 300 inflated skins are much in use for the. transport of 
goods ; and, when the merchants are on board, a small room 
is raised on the raft in order to give shelter from the sun and 
rain. During the hood season the voyage is performed in 
three or four days ; whereas at another time it requires about 
fifteen days.’ 

At five miles below Baghdad the canal of Saklawiyah, or 
Isa, brings, during the season of floods, a portion of the 
waters of the Euphrates into the Tigris from a spot about six 

1 Iii March, when Mr. Rich descended. 1 2 Rich’s Kurdistan, p. 129. 

” Colonel Shie!’* Journey: Geographical Journal, Vul. VIII. Part I., p. 89. 

4 The Euphrates steamer, under Lieutenant Lynch, went as high as the 
bund of Nimrud iu 1838; and this officer made a map of the river, from 
BnghdiUf to Mosul, by trigonometrical operations between points which were 
determined by astronomical observations. 5 * 7 MSS. of Mr. Rassam. 

* The raft constructed to carry the Right Honourable John Sullivan from 

Mosul to Baghdad, in 1181, was supported by 200 skins, and had on it a 

small cabin. — Voyage de Sestini k Basrah, p. 153. 

7 Niebuhr,* VoL II., p. 287. * 
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miles above the castle of Felujah. This canal crosses Mesopo- 
tamia in a direction generally eastward, passing, in the latter 
part of its course, near the great mound of Akar-Kuf ; and 
it is, without doubt, one of the most ancient, commercial 
communications in the world. It may not, however, he out 
of place to remark here, that these two important, streams 
might be connected together by opening a canal of only 18 
miles in length, from the eastern extremity of the Isa to the 
mounds of Muhamtned on the Euphrates. Such canal would 
he passable at all seasons of the year. At 21 miles below the 
termination of the Saklawiyah, in the direction of S., 28" E., 
the Diyalah brings into the Tigris a vast body ot water, 
which is obtained by the junction of several great branches, 
all coming from a considerable dislance. On account of the 
extensive range of country traversed, as well as of its indi- 
vidual importance, and because it, probably coincides with the 
ancient Gyndes, this great stream seems to deserve a separate 
notice. * 

The principal branch, called the A hi Slur wan, rises on 
the northern side of the Kuh-i-Sungur, about 40 miles west 
of llamadan, nearly as many N.E. of Kirman-shah, and at 
nearly two degrees east of Sulei'maniyuh. 1 Its direction is west, 
inclining t.o north for about. 40 miles, then N.W. for about 
40 more, that is as far as the ruins of Darnuh ; s and it receives 
in this part of its course numerous petty, streams from the 
mountains of Shuhie and Avromun. 

About 10 miles beyond Darnah, in the same direction, it 
takes a westerly course of 20 miles, through the mountains, 
to Gumlar, where it receives the river of Chumi-Zamgan, 
which rises near Galwarah, in the Guran country, at about 
70 miles distance towards the S.E. Immediately after this 
increase the Abf Shirwan forces its way through a narrow 
gorge (without even sufficient space for a footpath along its 
hank) into the plain of Semiram, where it is joined by a 
considerable affluent formed by the waters of the Taj-rud and 
Salin. These streams unite about eight miles to the north 

: 1 Major Rawlins on : Vol. IX. Part I., p. 28, Journal of (he Royal Geo- 
graphical Society. ' ’ Darnah of Ptolemy,* ibid., p. 29. 

VOL. I. p 
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df -> fheif junetionwifh die main branch ; the Taj*^4 eoin^ 
a^t'S^V.:-ir^i : die plain of Shahri-zur, and 'the 
-.jficoin the neighbourhood of Sule'im aniyah. - , 
iohg been considered as. the -principal feeders of die; I)iyuladii 
^thbugh their united waters scarcely amount to half of those* 
which forra the A|ji ShirWan ;and the latter, as we Mye 
just seen, rises ^ abciiit; 120-miles eastward. The main *ivey 
now takes a south-westerly direction, still preserving the 
same name, 

Below the junction of the SuleTmahfyah river, if receives 
from the Zagros, on the east side, two considerable streams ; 
the first at 35 miles from that, junction, and the second at 
about 25 miles farther on. 

The Abi Shirwan now runs nearly south tor about 30 
miles, when it receives the Hoi wan. This most interesting 
river, as We learn from Major Rawlinson’s examination, is 
formed by two considerable branches ; the northern, or Abi 
Holwdn (the Elwan of Rich), ‘ 'rises on the western face of the 
greater chain of the Zagros, about eight miles north of the 
pass. called the gates of Zagros; and bursts at once into a full 
stream, which is swollen by many copious additions as it 
pursues its course nearly W. by S. down the romantic and 
beautilul glen of Rijab* to Zohab ; and onward to the remark- 
able ruins at the chasm and pass of Sar-Puli-Zoh&b.® 1 

:K After : receiving at Mull a Ya’kub, six miles from the latter 
place, the Abi-Derah stream, which flows from the S.E. past 
l&eruihs of Dera, the Hoi wan pursues a westerly course to 
fCasri Shirin, 4 where it turns southward ; and at a distance 
of 10 miles farther in this direction it is joined by the 
southern branch, called the Abl-Gihui, whwh>.eoi^;l;£Mif 
hevond the village of Gilan, a distance of aboUt 40^^ 
towards the N.W. The direction of the unite^^ 
Which still preserves the name of Holw6n, is a littfe south- 

i ^ 261 and 263. 

Royal Geographical Society, VoL 

•* Cal'.fiJ ?ii >-^o!iab in the Journey of t&eMesara. Staunton 

m, p.3& 

Mr,|Ueb, Vol. ii., '864* &c, 
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ward of west ; in this line it continues to Kliani-kin, about 
12 miles from the junction, above mentioned ; ami at an equal 
distance from thence, in the same general direction, it falls 
into the greater branch, or Abi Shirwan, at Kizil llobat ; 
from whence the united waters, under the well known name 
of Diyulah, pursue a southerly course, passing close to 
Bukubd, and falling into the Tigris : immediately previous to 
the junction it is crossed by a bridge of boats GO yards long. 

Below the confluence just mentioned, the Tigris becomes 
even more tortuous than it has been in its previous course 
from Baghdad ; for it now makes, not merely simple bends, 
but. actually a succession, of deep convolutions, in the level 
country which it traverses, till its waters and its name are 
lost in those of the Euphrates at Kurnah. 

The windings of tjie main trunk incline rather westward, 
or towards the Euphrates, till the striking Arch of Chosroes 



Tak Kusra. 

announces that the stream is washing the western side of the 
remains of Ctesiplion, and a little lower on the right hank 
those of Seleucia. Both of these ruins have been greatly 
diminished by the gradual encroachments of the river, as well 
as by the effects of time itself. 

Below the crumbling vestiges of these once noble cities 
the convolutions incline towards the eastern side ; thus gra- 
dually increasing the width of Mesopotamia. They bear the 
well known appellation of Shal t al Dijlah as far as Kut el 

n 2 
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’anutrah, a small town on the left hank nearly" midway 
between Baghdad and Kurnali, being about 178 miles by 
water from the former city, and 97£- miles directly S.S.E. 
from the latter. 

Nearly opposite to this miserable specimen of an Arab 
town, a. bifurcation takes place; and it may be remarked here, 
that the Tigris, instead of receiving, as before, an addition to 
its waters from the Euphrates, now sends a considerable 
portion to the latter river, by means of the canals above and 
Inflow Baghdad ; through these eanals, however, the waters 
only pass during the season of floods. 

The greater of these brunches continues its easterly direc- 
tion, under the new name of Shal t el ’amarah, «till it joins 
the Frat whilst the smaller turns off nearly at a right angle 
towards the heart, of Lower Mesopotamia The latter branch, 
or Shall el Ha'i, has a breadth of nearly 150 yards, and takes 
a southerly direction to the mounds culled Nei'shaget VVasit, 
where it forms two branches. “One of these, called the Bu 
ji Ileirat , follows a circuitous course, by the old fort of Tesainc, 
to Tela Te-ndhiyah, where it. is rejoined by the other branch, 
called the Shalt: el ’Amah,* which flows near the modern 
Wash;.* It is not navigable in this part of its course ; but 
the western is so, and is, in consequence, the regular passage. 
These united streams take the direct ion of 8. " 1 : 1 " E., under 
the name of Sub-bjl. At about 20 miles Inflow the junction 
just mentioned, the trunk of the Hai sends off a canal, called 
Be Dukhan, towards the eastern side ; and also another in 
the opposite direction, to Shat.rah, about. 11 miles lower. 
At the tombs of Hamzah the main stream of the Hai again 
divides into two branches ; of these, the most northerly, or 
that which is navigated, enters the Euphrates opposite to the 
custom-house of A1 Arkah ; and live miles lower, near the 
village of Abu Sol’, which is 78 miles by the river from 
Kurnali, trhe smaller branch also falls into the Euphrates, 

1 “ T* 10 principal,” says Alni-l-fetla, “is Mara (woman), and it waters all 

the hind on the west side of the Tigris. The remainder flow's into the other 
river (Euphrates).” — MS. translation by Mr. Rassam. 

* Or the Wanderer. 1 * 3 Wdsit el Hai. 
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after a course of about 140 miles from Kut. el. ’uimira.li. The 
banks are inhabited, and, owing to the inundations and the 
facilities of irrigation, the country is easily cultivated at. those 
places. It is navigable during eight months of the year, ami 
at that season the canal is preferred by the boatmen to the 
passage along the main stream, on account of the heavy dues 
exacted by the Beni Lam Arabs.' 

The Tigris appears to preserve its original sizes notwith- 
standing the diminution of its waters iu consequence oi the 
canal diverging from it : in all the remainder of its course, 
which is in a direction K. by X., its average width is *200 yards. 

A few miles below Kut may be traced the ancient: bed of 
a branch, now dry, running in a S.S.E. direction through 
the ruins of Wasit, and onwards from thence, in the same 
direction, under the name ol Shaft Ibrahim, till it. enters the. 
Euphrates, about midway between the Ha’i and Kuril ah. 
This appears to have been the bed of the river described as 
passing between the two towns ol Wasit, which were in 
former times connected by a bridge ol boats; 1 2 and the state 
of the ruins on each side, as well as the size of the ancient 
Lid, confirm the opinion. 3 It is, however, probable that this 
was merely a previous derivation, which gradually became 
dry alter the waters had taken the course of t he Haf, on the 
banks of which the people of Wasit then settled, at the spot 
now bearing the same name. 

The course of the Tigris below the II a? is, as we have 
already observed, E. by N., and it: preserves that course, 
under the name of Hliat.t el amarah, for about 28 miles; it 
then turns S. by W. for an addit ional distance ol 32 miles, 
or as far as a spot close to Imam (iliarbi, where it has reached 
its greatest distance from the Euphrates ; this point. Lung 
95 miles in a direct line S. 22" W. from a Luul near Uminu-1- 
Huntali, on the latter river. At. 60 miles by water, & 57° K. 

1 As the Expedition passed up and down the main river only, the preceding 
account of the Haf is chiefly taken from the Journal of Sayid All, oiic of 
the interpreters belonging to the Expedition. 

* MS. translations of Abu-Medii. and Ibn-cl-Wardi, by Mr, Rossam. 

8 These were examined by Messrs. Ormsby and Elliott in 1830 and 1831 . 
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from Imam GharM, a. derivation, called El Mud, quits the 
main stream on the eastern side, and runs into the Kerkhah, 
near Hawizah.* 

The direction of the main branch now tends S. 34° E., and 
numerous irrigating outs are stmt out from it on both sides. 
At 10 or 11 miles below Imam Gharbi the river changes its 
character in a very remarkable manner ; instead of forming 
extensive sweeps, the channel becomes deep and narrow, with 
a number of short, abrupt bends. The tract about the canals 
is marshy, and resembles that of Lamluni, to which also it 
corresponds in point of latitude ; it may, therefore, be a part 
of the celebrated Chaldean* lake, which, at the season of floods, 
extended not only across Mesopotamia, but also to some 
distance eastward, of the Tigris, so as to receive the waters 
both of the Kerklmh and the Karat*. After passing for 
about 40 miles through marshes, and corning near the tomb 
of Ezra, the river resumes its former size and character, as it 
winds in the general southern direction, to Kurnah; which 
place is 232 miles from Kut el ’aniarah by the windings, and 
144J, in direct distance. The whole course thus briefly de- 
scribed may be estimated at 1146 miles, which is little more 
than half the length of the sister st ream, the Euphrates, from 
the sources of the latter to their junction at, Kurnah ; but it 
discharges more water, owing to the .numerous tributaries 
which it receives- on its eastern side; among which maybe 
particularly noticed the two Zabs, and the river Diyalah. 
There are, however, as we have seen, only two feeders of 
any moment on the western side, throughout the long dis- 
tance from Miyar 13ekr to Kurnah. 

A considerable increase of the river Tigris bakes place 
during the rains of November ; subsequently it decreases and 
swells irregularly at intervals, till the different, feeders are 
bound up by the frost and snow of January, in the Kurdistan 
mountains. This serious check retards for a time the swelling 
of the river; therefore its permanent rise, like that of the 
Euphrates, does not usually begin till the middle of March ; 

1 Mr. Rich's pilot Lad gone along this branch to the Kerkhah. — Rich’s 
Kurdistin, Vol.'ll., p. 171. 
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it is at its greatest^ height between the middle and the end 
of May, when its velocity is 7-33 feet per second ; and the 
discharge at Baghdad, in the same time, is about 104,lv,3 
cubic feet. After this time, the river bills with more or less 
regularity and inequality, till the middle of June. 

The large boats are not, however, obliged to diminish their 
cargoes till the month of August; between which time and 
the month of November, when the river is again at the 
lowest, they should not draw more than four feet of water. 
There is an active commerce along the Tigris, between Basrah 
and Baghdad, by means of the large country boats, which go 
in fleets ; and above the latter city it takes place chiefly by 
means of rafts from Mosul. 

In addition to what has been ascertained during- the recent 
Expedition, I have availed myself of the information given by 
Strabo and Pliny ; the Journeys of Tavernier and Sir John 
McDonald Kinneir ; the descent of the Tigris by the Right; 
Honourable John Sullivan in 1785, and that of Lieutenant 
Ormsby, I. N., in 1830 and 183‘2; and Mr. Ainsworth’s 
two Journeys. But, as the reader will perceive, I have made 
great use of the map, and other valuable materials, kindly 
furnished me by Mrs. Rich ; taking advantage, at the same 
time, of Lieutenant Lynch’s map in the Ninth Volume, 
Part III., of the Royal Geographical Journal, to till up 
blanks, and to compare with other authorities. 1 am likewise 
greatly indebted to Major Rawlinson and Dr. Ross. From 
the MS., as well as the printed notices of the latter pains- 
taking and persevering gentleman, I have extracted much 
that was very useful in fixing some important, points near 
the river ; such as the site of Op is, the head of the Nahrawan, 
as well as the great; bund of Adhiin ; and I have pleasure 
in adding, that the bearings he has given are found to be 
very correct. Lieutenant Lynch has followed the whole 
line of the Tigris, from its source to Baghdad ; but we have 
not had the details of this descent; nor have those of another 
journey which he made along a part of the Diyalah been as 
yet seut home. — See p. 471, Vol. IX. Part III., of the Journal 
of the Royal Geographical Society. 
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CHAPTER III. 

HF.NKRAX. COURSE OF THIS EUPHRATES. 

The two Sources of the Euphrates in Armenia. — Chasms at Kemakh anil 
Pasli-tdsh. — The Euphrates joined by the Murad Chili. — Town and Castle 
of Bir. — Difference of level between the. Euphrates nt Bir and the Medi- 
terranean. — The deserted towns of Zelibi. — The Kbabiir enters the. 
Euphrates. — Course of the Itiver to Werdi. — Bend of the Euphrates near 
lladitha. — The Causl of Suk lively ah joins the Euphrates and Tigris. — 
State of the Euphrates ut Hillah. — Town of Luiulum. — Mouth of the 
Euphrates. 

< 

The river now about to be described rises at no great distance 
from the shores of the Euxine, and, in its course to the 
Indian ocean, almost skirts those of the Mediterranean ; 
under such circumstances as these, we cannot be surprised to 
find that the Kuphrat.es at one time formed tins principal 
link connecting Europe commercially with the East. Its 
historical celebrity has excited in its favour an. interest 
superior to that which has been felt for any other river ; 
and it may be reasonably expected that when its advantages 
shall be fully known and duly appreciated, it. will rise to a 
high degree of political and commercial importance. 

In a range of more than 1780 miles from its eastern source, 
this river may be said to unite three great, and important seas ; 
which, without it, would be destitute of any water communi- 
cation with each other, while the varied productions of the 
intervening territory would, in a great measure, be lost to the 
rest of the world. 

This classic stream, which, having been the scene of our 
labours, will form the main subject of these volumes, has two 
great sources in the Armenian mountains, and it bears the 
name of Frat 1 in its whole course from the most northern 

1 Ford! — Foratli , in the Hebrew Punilh, or Phruih, meaning to fructify, 
or fertilize. 
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of these sources, which is situated in the Anti-Taurus, 25 miles 
N.E. of Erz-Rum. The branch from thence takes a westerly 
direction at first, and, after passing within seven or eight 
miles of the capital of Armenia, it is joined, a few' miles 
farther west, by two small feeders, coming also from the 
north ; then, after a course of about 40 miles farther to the 
W.S.W., it receives a third, corning from the west, near 
Kather-Kopri ; and again, a little lower, but. on the opposite 
side, and coming from the Jiidi Tiigh range, the Muhin ah 
Khatun, which is its first large "tributary, and runs into it, 
through the plain of Turpin. 1 From hence the river, which 
is now a considerable stream known by the name ot the Kara 
su, makes a circuit, winding through the mountains and over 
rapids, into the plain of Erzingan ; 2 through which it Hows 
in the same general direction, close to t,hc town ol that name. 
This place contains about. 8000 houses, and is situated at the 
western extremity of the plain.* Here the Kara su enters a 
narrow, difficult defile, which continues as far as Keinakh, 
a mountain town, situated about 20 miles S. 55" XV. ol Krzin- 
ga.ii, and consisting of 100 Turkish, with 80 Armenian 
houses, which are singularly placed amidst gardens, on a slope, 
ascending from the river. 

At the eastern side of Keinakh, a large tributary, called 
the Koiner su, enters from the westward, beyond the 
town of Devrek, alter a course of 70 or 80 miles, with a 
sufficient laxly of water to carry timber, which is after- 
wards floated along the Kara, sii for the use of Kebban 
Mn’den. 4 

Immediately after the junction of this branch, the main 
trunk passes under a wooden bridge, and enters a deep chasm 
in the mountains, through which its united waters have 
forced their way. 4 

1 Journal of the Royal Geographical Society. Vol. VI. Part II., p. 201. 

* It is fordable only at a few places even in the dry Reason. * 

3 Journal of the Itoyal Geographical Society, Vol. VI. Purt II., p. 16. 

4 Ibid., p. 203. 

5 This chasm is mentioned by Pliny, lib. V., c. 24; as well as by several 
of the old writers ; ami also by 13’ Anvillc. 
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The stream continues nearly S.W., after passing, the defile, 
as far as the ferry of Khdstu, three miles below ; and, near 
the village of Pash-tish, it enters a vast rent in the moun- 
tains, with precipices on both sides, rising to the hei ht of 
1000 or 1500 feet. Alter passing this chasm, the river 
makes a short bend to the S.E., but soon resumes the general 
direction of S.W., and flows into the deep valley of Egin. 
The mountains rise to about 4000 feet on each side of 
this ’ singular fissure, which is so narrow that it is erossed 
by a bridge between lofty limestone precipices, seeming 
to overhang the town, and, as it were, to threaten its 
destruction. 1 

Below Egin, a town of 2700 houses, on the right bank, 
the river maintains the general direction S.W. through the 
mountain valleys, till it arrives at about five miles short of 
Kebhan Ma’den ferry and the lead-mines, where it is joined 
by the Murad-cha'i, or su, being, at this point, about 270 
miles from its source. * 

The latter is the great eastern branch of the Euphrates ; 
and, from its size, it ought perhaps to be considered the 
principal stream. It rises on the southern slope of Ala Tagh, 
a mountain about 9000 feet high, 2 and takes a general N.E. 
course for about 24 miles, to Piyadin, a small town west of 
Bayazid, and situated on oue of the more elevated branches 
of the Taurus, not very distant from ‘the highest point at 
Ararat.® After passing Diyadin, this great branch of the 
Euphrates takes a W.N.W. direction nearly as fur as Mdlla 
’Osman, where it receives a feeder coming from the west. 
Here the main stream pursues a S.W. course along the great 
valley formed by the Diijik range on the north, and the 
Supin and Nirnrud Taghs on the south ; receiving several 
streams corning from the high grounds on each side. 

After a course of nearly 120 miles, in the direction above 


1 Journal of the Itoyal Geographical Society, Vol. VI. Part II., p. 204. 

* Very little inferior in height to the Sapdu Tstgh. — Ibid., p. 418. 

* Previous to Mr. Braut’a Journey, the springs of the Munid were supposed 
to be close to this place. 
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mentioned, and when at a point about 60 miles S. by E. of 
Erz-Rum, and 20 north of Mush, it receives a small tributary, 
called the Char Buhur su, coming, by a S.E. course, from 
the slopes of the Bin gol Tagh range, which attains, at its 
culminating point, an elevation of about 9000 feet. This 
accession of water gives a new direction to the main stream, 1 * * * 
which now winds towards the south for about 20 miles (or 
in the direction of Mush), until it is turned by the offsets of 
the Niinrud Tagil at 10 or 12 miles short of that place; and, 
after running a few miles nearly in a westerly direction, it 
receives from the Niinrud Tagh and plain of Mush, a little 
way west of lake Van, another river, bearing the often 
repeated Turkish name of Kara su. Its sources arc in the 
crater of a volcano, over the lips of which it bursts in two 
streams. These i mine, dial el y unite and form a considerable 
river, which, after a W.N.W. course of about 30 miles, 
passes within three miles of the northern side of Mush, 8 a 
town which contains 1200 luufses, at an elevation of 4692 
feet above the level of the Black Sea. 8 

Murad (the river of desire) pursues a new direction, W. by 
S., after the junction of the Kara su, and continues to wind 
along the valleys nearly parallel to the I)ujik Tagh, from the 
slopes of which range it receives several considerable streams. 
Amongst these may be particularly noticed the Gunhik sii, 
coining into the main trunk from the north, about midway 
between Mush and Palu, and likewise the ’Perez su, which 
enters below the latter place, after a S.W. course of consider- 
able length. Near Palu the Murad sweeps round, and takes 
a W.N.W. direction, until it. joins the western branch, two 
hours above Kebban Madcn, having previously made a tor- 
tuous course of a little more than 400 miles through a 
mountainous country, over an irregular, and, generally speak- 
ing, a rocky bed. 

As far as their junction the branches are partially navi- 

1 The Munid-chai, a little below its union with the Cliarbuhtir, is 4138 

feet above the Black Sea. — Vol. X. Part III., p. 431, of the Royal Geographical 

Journal, 

* Ibid. 


* Ibid. . 
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gable ; since, as we are informed by Mr. Braut and others, 
timber is floated down them for the working of the mines. 
Here the Euphrates assumes an imposing character, as it runs 
south-westward, struggling as before, says Mela,' to make 
good, its original course towards the Mediterranean : it bears 
indilferently among the natives the names of Frat or 
Murad. 

The western branch, as will have been perceived, lias 
already forced its way through that portion of the Anti- 
Taurus which appeared at one time to oiler an insuperable 
barrier to its onward progress ; especially in the direction of 
the Mediterranean. Below the ferry of Ma’den, where it is 
120 yards wide* and very deep, the Tuurio chain, against 
which it still presses, forces the river to incline rather more 
southward; and, at about 15 miles in JLhis direction from the 
ferry, it receives a tributary, called the Ghamurli su (Mud 
Water), coming from the west, through a narrow and well 
cultivated valley ; and again, Seven miles farther on, another, 
and still larger, called the Tokhmah su (Boundary Water) ; 
which latter has been supposed to lie t he Kurmnas, or Melas 
of the ancients, and to have given its name to the district and 
town of Melitene (Malatiyah). This stream comes from the 
(iok Dille mountains on the slopes of the Anti-Taurus ; it 
flows past the town of (lurun, and is, on approaching the 
populous and interesting town of Deremlah, a considerable 
stream. From the latter place its course is nearly eastward 
to the Euphrates, into which it enters below the towns of 
Aspiizi and Malatiyah ; near which it is suited for boats of 
light draught. 3 

The town of Malatiyah contains about 2923 families, who 
are accustomed to spend the live winter months only at that 
place, and the remaining seven months at Aspiizi. 4 After 
receiving the Tokhmah su, at half a mile beyond the Eis 
Oghlu ferry, the Murad enters tin? main chain of the Taurus, 
and, after struggling onwards in various directions for about, 

* Lib. III., chap. 9; and Pliny, lib. V,, c. 24. 

* Ainsworth’s Journey.' — See Vol. III. 8 MS. of Mr. Ainsworth. 

4 Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, Vol. VI., Part II., p. 211. 
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45 miles, among tlie recesses of these mountains, bounded by 
lofty precipices, and constantly interrupted by rocks, as well 
as small rapids, it finally forces a passage through the Taurus ; 
leaving to the right, or north, the higher part of this chain. 
Until lately it had been supposed that this portion of the 
river was not. in any way navigable ; but., during the cam- 
paign of 1839, it: was the uniform practice of Hafiz Pasha 
to embark his stores on rafts, and float them down at least to 
Sume'isat from whence the stream continues navigable, 2 
without any serious interruption, for a distance of 1195f 
miles to the sea. 

After clearing the difficulties just, alluded to, the windings 
continue to be short and abrupt, between low, steep hills ; 
and the river takes the general direction of W.S.YV. as it 
passes near the, eastern side of the ruined walls of Sume’isat, 
having received on each side, in the previous part, of its 
course, several inferior tributaries. The distance thus far, 
by the windings along the western branch, is about 450 
mil es, whilst that by the larger branch, or Murad, is about 
586 miles.’ 



Kerry :it SuuimVit. 


1 MS. of Mr. Ainsworth’s Journey from Angora lo JVir. 

* Puis a Sainosate oil il commence a devemr navigable jusqn’a Baghdrid. 
Edrisi, p. 137, tonic V L, ltecueil de Voyages et de Me moires, publics par la 
Socitte de Geographic. Paris, 1840. 

3 These calculations are founded upon observations made during my explora- 
tory Journey to the Upper Euphrates, as well as upon those of Mr. Brant and 
others subsequently. 
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After passing the Zeugma of Sume'isat, the river winds 
through a succession of swelling hills, having u pasture country 
on each side, with partial cultivation around the villages, 
which are scattered here and there along the hanks, within 
an extent of 51 miles by the stream; aud 40 miles in a direct 
line, S. 60° W., to Rum Kal’ah. The castellated building 
which gives its name to the spot, stands on a high hill ol 
limestone formation, overhanging the right bank, and having 
its base washed by an abundant stream, which enters the 
Euphrates from the west, through a very rocky valley. 
Along the tributary, and on the right side of the hill 
rising from the main trunk, stands the town, which may 
contain about 900 miserable houses, covering the sides of 
the hills encircling that on which the castle is so judi- 
ciously placed ; to command and protect one of the ancient 
Zeugmas. 

Immediately below the town the river changes its direction, 
and inclines rather eastward of south for a distance of 15 
miles, through a more cultivated country, when it approaches 
the ruined castle of Graum ; which is but 80| miles from the 
sea at Bayas. The distance from Graum is 10 miles E.S.E. 
to ancient Birfha, the Bir, or Bireh-jik of the Turks ; which 
place, is 26| miles by the river, and 16 miles directly S. 28° E. 
from Rum Kal’ah. 

The position of the castle of Bir resembles that of the one 
just noticed, except that, it rises from the left hank, so as to 
command the passage of the river on the opposite side. The 
town contains about 1700 houses, which cover the valley, 
the bank of the river ; and also the side of the hill northward, 
as well as east; ward of the castle. It is surrounded by a 
substantial wall, which, like the castle, is partly of Turkish 
architecture, and partly of tha t of the middle ages ; it is also 
in a most convenient situation, on the great line from Aleppo 
to Tjrfah and Diyar Bekr. 

Bir is one of the most frequented of all the passages into 
Mesopotamia, and about 16 large passage-boats are kept at 
this place, in a state of repair, for the use of the caravans, 
which occasionally number 5000 camels. 
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Hit Passage Boat. 

The be d of the river at this place has been ascertained to 
be 60* feet above the level of the Mediterranean feea/ from 
which It is distant 140 miles and 20 chains by our waggon 
road or 133 miles in a direct line, to the mouth of the 
Orontas- whilst the Persian Gulf, towards which it now 
begins to incline a little, is distant 1117 miles £ ^ng 

the trifling fall of rather more, on an average, than six inches 
per mile/ from BSr to the Persian Gulf, supposing the lat er 
to be on the same level as the Mediterranean: lhe general 
lection below Kr b . M? a of S„ and .t 
chalk hills of moderate elevation for 3J miles, or g 

direct distance, to Kal at en Ncjiti. 

At 14 miles, and again at 9 miles, above this celebrated 
A 1 \ -iWrv'itorv erected hy Ahnamun, the Euphrates 
^ on its ritfht tank, the Sijur, a considerable ‘ributay, 
Xl, comes Iron, the Taurus, and alter passmg at no great 
distance from the northern side of the rums of Mun y, 
asperates into five short branches ; thus lormmg lour rslands 

Thompson, from the p w Rennie E*n., F.R.S., has, between Ulm 

* The Danube, S per unU. From Pa.au to 

and Passau, an average slope of two or t ire ” 

*?£££ tS £ S” i -d it i. probable 

that the Persian Gulf is rather less. 

4 Castle of the Star.— Mr. Rassam. 
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as it ^titers tlie principal stream, t At 48| nvil^ ljelow Kaf at 
igiirNejm, or 34 miles in a direct line S. 8° -W,, ia.t^ d 8 ^ 1 ^ 
and near it tlie ruins of Balis, the Barbalissus of the Homans, 
onc^ the pdtt of the ancient Beroe, and th&JP’thora of .Balaam. 1 
Here ; the river seems finally to abandon the struggle it; had 
lini^ierth maintained to reach the shores of the Mediterranean^ 
from whence it. is distant 123 miles, in the direction through 
Aleppo to Suweidjyeh, and 118 miles through the same city 
to Iskanderun ; the distance in a direct, line, S. 70" W., being 
1011 miles. 

course of the stream from Balis to the striking Turns 
of Jaber castle, the Sola Midbarah of Benjamin of Tudela,® is 
29 miles, or 22 1 miles direct distance S. 68" E.» From hence, 
passing the ferry of Hammara (the ancient Thapsacus), the 
windings give 42 miles, or 26 miles direct, distance, N. 82" IS., 
to llakkah ; the river flowing through a fine pasture country, 
haying extensive Bedouin flocks feeding on its prairies, but 
no permanent villages. A fi‘w miles luslow the deserted ruins 
of the city and palace of the Khaliph A1 Mansur, the Beljlv. 
or Belitz, pursuing a southerly course, enters the Kapbrates. 
This stream rises near Harran, at a spring called A1 Dhaha- 
biyah, or Babencea. 3 

• Below Rakkah the hills are at a greater distance than 
before from the river, which winds through the dense forest 
of Amran, and. through a flat country, which is generally 
well wooded. After a tortuous course of 80 miles, or 8. 69“ E., 
441 miles direct from Rakkah, the great stream forces its 
way in a most remarkable manner through the chain of hills 
running along the western side of Palmyra, and from thence 
towards Slhjdr. At this spot, after flowing round a large 
Wooded island, the river makes an abrupt bend, nearly at a 
tight angle, pursuing its course in a smooth channej, 250 
yards wide, and . seven fathoms deep, “ between the beetle- 
browed 1 roeky precipices of Balbi.” 4 These rise abruptly to 

Pethor, Numberexsai. 5. — See Benjamin of Tudefe, by A. Aster, Vol, I., 
; LondonanA Berlin, 1840. * Ibid., p. 89. 

?v^1jten.rrAVM-feddi Mr. Raseam’s translation. 

♦Report ytt Rteam Navigation to India, 1834.— Appendix* p. 14. 
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a height of from 300 to 500 feet above the water’s edge, and 
thus present for a moment, but in appearance only, au insu- 
perable barrier to navigation. At two and a half miles below 
this range, the river • passes between the two ancient and 
deserted marble-built towns of Zelebi, or Chciebi, which 
indicate one of the great commercial passages to Palmyra, at 
the period of the prosperity of tin; latter city. From Zelebi 
to Deir, the distance by the stream is 57«j miles, or 20 miles 
S. 38° E., direct. This ancient town contains about 1000 
bouses, covering an elevated, conical hill, which rises from 
the right bank, opposite to the eastern extremity of an island, 
situated between the river and an artificial canal. The latter 
has been excavated, for the purpose of cutting olf the sweep 
made here by the Euphrates to the eastward; and it is so well 
adapted for navigation, Jthat. both our steamers passed through 
it without any difficulty. 

At 27-t miles by water, and 18, S. 42” E., direct, distance, 
below Deir, the Khabiir enters the Euphrates, after a 
lengthened course. The principal source of the branch 
winch gives its name to the river (the Araxes of Xenophon 1 * ) 
rises in the ’Abd-el-Aziz range, near Has al ’ain, and at a spot 
railed Al Zahriyah (flowery 5 ') ; situated one day’s journey 
westward from Mardin, and not very far from Uriah. It 
hikes a general direction south-eastward, and is augmented 
by numerous streams ; *“ such,” says I bn Haukal, “ as are not 
to be found in all the land of the Moslems ; for there are 
more than 300 pure running fountains.” 3 4 The principal 
stream, the Jakhjakhah, has its sources at the southern foot 
of the Karajah Tagh, 30 miles north of those given by Ahu-1- 
feda; from whence it, makes a winding course, till it falls 
into the Khabiir in the latitude of Sin jar. 1 The more western 
tributary, which appears to be the ancient Mygdonius, rises in 
the hills 5 beyond Nisibin, and flows past the eastern side of that 

1 Anab. T. 4. 19. 

* MS. translation of Abu-1- feda, by Mr. Ilassam. 

H Ibn Haukal, Mr. Russ urn’s MS. translation. 

4 Mr. Forbes’s Journey, Vol. IX, Part III., p. 401), Journal of the Royal 
Geographical Society. 5 Jcbel Tur. 

VOL. I. 


K 
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place. After a southerly course of about 40 miles, it receives 
the Hasnawi, which rises near Asnowar, a place about 15 
miles E. by N, of Nisibin ; and proceeds from thence towards 
the S.S.W. 1 

The courses of these streams have not been followed, but 
one of them seems to answer to the Sacoras, or Mygdonius,* 
which is descrilted as being the principal feeder of the Meso- 
potamian Khabur ; and the other to the Hennas. 3 The 
latter, according to Abu-l-feda, rises behind Nisibin, 4 and 
afterwards forms two branches, the western of which falls 
into the Khabur, whilst the eastern, on leaving the Hernias 
branch, passes through the ruins of A1 Hadhr, in the plain 
of Sinjar, and joins the Tigris near Tekrit. 6 

The place where this supposed bifurcation takes place is 
not known, but we have the authority of Dr. Ross for the 
existence of a considerable stream, rather narrow but very 
deep, called the Tharfhar, to the south-eastward of A1 Hadhr, 
which place he twice succeeded in reaching. The ruins arc 
a mile in diameter, and are inclosed by a circular wall of 
very massive construction, with towers at intervals ; the whole 
is surrounded by a deep ditch, and there are the remains of a 
mound, also circular, beyond it.* 

In the centre of the town stands the principal object of 
curiosity ; a range of buildings inclosed by a strong wall, 
square on the plan, and similar in construction to that of the 
city ; the faces are opposite to the four cardinal points, and 
each measures 300 paces in length inside. The buildings 
consist of spacious halls and chambers, covered by semicircular 
vaults, some of which rise to the height of 60 feet from the 
ground ; and on the pilasters there are figures in relief, 1 appa- 
rently Greek or Roman. The whole city is built of a 

1 Whet Mr. Forbes crossed the stream, it was but two feet deep : — p. 420, 
Vol. IX. Part 111., Royal Geographical Journal. 

* Olivitr’s Travels, p. 344. 

* Which falls into the Khabur. — MS. of Arabian Geography, translated by 
Dr. Spreuger. 

4 Abu-1- fwld. — -MS. translation by Mr. Rassam. * Ibid. 

* Yol. IX. Part III., of the Royal Geographical Journal, p. 467. 

r Ibid., p. 468. 
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brownish-grey limestone, the blocks of which are so closely 
fitted that no cement is visible. 1 The river Tharthar, which 
passes about a mile eastward of the city, is so deep that Dr. 
Ross and his party were obliged to swim their horses across.® 
Its general course is S.E. and 8. by E. ; but if it reached the 
Tigris in the time of Abu-l-feda, it does so no longer ; for 
Mr. Fitzjames crossed it on his route from Baghdad, near a 
spot where it is lost in the sand' 1 and marshes. 4 

To return to the Jakhjakhah. After continuing to flow 
about eight miles to the 8.W., it receives the Kaukab (star), 
a considerable tributary, coming from a point rather to the 
eastward of Mardin nearly by a S.E. course ; and, having 
received this addition to its waters, the Jakhjakhah proceeds 
in the same direction for a few miles, when it turns almost 
due south, and thus enters the Khabur. 

The course of the main stream continues as before, nearly 
S.E., for a short distance, when it receives the Hull.* This 
stream, the Hoi of the Kurds -and Yezids/ has its source 
two hours N.W. of Khatuniyah, and joins the main branch, 
now called the Khabur, after a course of two hours 

w.s.w. 

The Hdli, or Haul!, has hitherto been considered as the 
principal braneh of the Hernias ; but we now find that the 
Holi, instead of being a considerable river, is merely a short 
affluent to the Khabur, and, moreover, there does not appear 
to be any other tributary to the latter in the fertile country 
about the small mountain town of Sinjar; 1 so that the 
name of Hauli is merely connected with the main trunk, 
and not its tributary, the Mygdonius. The course of the 

* Vol. IX, Part III., of the Royal Geographical Journal, p. 468. 

* Ibid., p. 455. 

* See Map. 4 Ibid. 

* Haul!, i. c. variable, or changeable ; in the plural, Hawaii, the A1 Hauli 

of Rennell. * 

* Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, Vol. IX. Part III., p. 423. 

7 Three copious springs rise ucar the town of Sinj.tr, and form a stream 
of some size, which irrigates an extensive space of cultivated plain, but is lost 
after a course of 13 or 14 miles.— Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, 
Vol. IX. Part III., p. 415. 
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main stream, after this trifling increase, is towards the south ; 
and, after skirting the S injur hills, 1 it continues winding 
in the same direction through the Abd-el-’Aziz range into 
the Euphrates. Just before its confluence, it passes eastward 
of the small town of Abu Serai, built amidst the ruins of 
Kerkisiyah, 3 westward of those which are presumed to be the 
Kalneh, or Clmlanne, of Nimrod; 3 and lietween these may 
still be traced some vestiges of the bridge once connecting 
those ancient, cities. Below the tributary just followed, the 
course of the Euphrates is S. 20" E., along the southern side 
of some aucient ruins, presumed to he those of Dakia; 4 it 
proceeds next to the little town of Ma’den, lower down on 
the opposite side, and near the ancient, castle pf Rahabali, or 
Relioboth, 0 which is about, three and a half miles to the S.W. 
of the latter place. From hence the river passes onwards 
through a fine country, generally well wooded and rather 
hilly, but very thinly peopled, as far . as Is-Geria and Werdi; 
which latter is 75} miles from the Khabiir by the windings, 
and 45.} miles S. 38° E. in direct distance. Throughout this 
extent the river may be said to have an average width' of 
nearly 400 yards, with an ordinary depth of IS feet, and a 
current of four miles per hour, during the season of floods ; 
at which period of the year it forms, in. this part of its course, 
at intervals, 17 islands of various sizes, some of the largest 
being well wooded. 

Below Werdi the river sweeps round the western side 
of the ruins of Erzi, where it takes a new direction, and 
proceeds, by a much more winding course than before, to the 
towns of Rawa and A nah : this last is 92 miles from Werdi 
by the river, though the direct distance is but 50J miles 
(east). The average width, from Werdi, may be considered 

1 Mr. Forbes met with three streams in these hills, all taking the same 
direction, and presumed to be lost by irrigation ; but as they were not followed, 
it is hoped that a fuller examination will, in due time, be made by Lieutenant 
LynGl. 

8 I spot Cal no as Carchemish? — Isaiah x. 9. 

Gtlesis x. 10. 

4 A( 4 the beginning of Senaar. — Benjamin of Tudela, Bergeran, 15*73, p. 29. 

5 Ifehoboth by the river. — Genesis xxxvi. 37. 
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as 350 yards, with .an ordinary depth of 18 feet, and it has a 
current of four miles per hour during the flood season, when 
it forms, at intervals, 26 islands of various sizes, some wooded 
and some bare. At the last of these, viz. Karablah, the 
river is obstructed by a ledge of roeks, which constitutes 
what may be considered as the greatest difficulty experienced 
by boats throughout, the navigation from Bir to Basrah. 
Opposite this place the walled town of Rawa crowns the 
summit of the hills rising from the left, hank ; whilst a little 
lower, the houses of \Anah along the right bank open to the 
view, amidst thick date-groves. A string of islands lie nearly 
in mid-stream, opposite the tovyn ; and still lower, but on the 
left bank, are the ruins of the ancient Anatho. 

Below' this picturesque spot the windings are less frequent 
than in the portion just described; and the course of the 
river is through a succession of partially wooded hills, chiefly 
of chalk formation, affording good pasture. Villages occa- 
sionally appear, with cultivated grounds about them ; and the 
numerous remains of ancient aqueducts, covering both banks, 
sufficiently show, what; we learn from history, namely, that: 
this port ion of the country was at cue time thickly inhabited 
by a civilized and flourishing people. The distance from 
A nah to the island of Hadisah is 49^- miles by the stream, 
and 284 miles S. 48° E, in a direct line. The town contains 
about 400 houses, and it is built on the ruins of the ancient; 
Uadi til. The river at this place has an average width of 
300 yards, with a depth of 18 feet, and a current of four 
knots per hour in the season of floods, when it forms 30 
islands, some of which are wooded, and a few, such as Tilbus, 
have on them the remains of ancient buildings. Above 
Hadisah, and at about two-thirds of the distance from Anah, 
the river, being turned by high lulls, makes a very remark- 
able sweep in the opposite direction, or N.E., not unlike the 
Thames at the Isle of Bogs, though on a larger scale ; for 
the Euphrates, at the spot called Hawaji el Kliawwaslik, has 
gained only 2-1,- miles to the S.E., although its course along 
the bend is 16J miles. The distance from Hadisah to the 
well known town and bituminous fountains of the ancient 
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Hit, still famous for >>oats coated with bitumen, is 53 miles 



Hit Boat. 

by water, and scarcely 36 miles S. 36° E. in a direct line. 
The scenery is like that of the preceding portion of the river 
in every respect ; and about midway there is a similar great 
sweep, by which, during a course of 14^ miles, it only gains 
5£ miles south-eastward. 

The stream, throughout this part- of its course, has an 
average width of 350 yards, with a depth of 10 feet, and a 
current of three knots per hour in the season of floods; when 
there are 14 islands, some of which contain small towns, 
built on ancient sites. 

Three miles below Hit the remains of aqueducts disappear, 
and the windings become shorter and more frequent, as the 
river flows through a tract of country almost level. 

At a distance of 77 miles along the stream, or 48 miles 
direct, S. 70° E., is the modern castle of Felujah, situated 
29f miles W. 2’’ N. of Baghdad. The average width in this 
part of the river decreases a little, being only about 250 yards, 
with an ordinary depth of 20 feet ; and there is a current of 
less than two and a half miles per hour in the flood season, 
when the river forms 13 islands, without wood. 

Above Felujah, at 5J miles N. GO'* W. from it, the deriva- 
tion, called the Saklawiyali, takes place : this stream crosses 
Mesopotamia by a tortuous eastern course on the north side 
of Akar Kuf, and now enters the Tigris at a point five miles 
below Baghdad ; but, until altered by Daiid Pasha, to avoid 
the danger of inundations, it joined the Tigris a little above 
the city. The distance from river to river (by the course 
of the Euphrates steamer in passing, under Lieutenant 
Lynch, in 1838) is about 45 miles. The remains of a 
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bridge 1 at its commencement, as well as the geographical 
position, leave little doubt that this is the 1’su canal, which, 
according to Abu-l-feda, is so great that large boats sail upon 
it from Ihighdad to the Euphrates. 2 Elsewhere the siuiie 
author says, that it separates from the Euphrates near Aubar, 
and goes from thence to join the Tigris above Baghdad. 
'This cut (he adds) was called after I’sa, a descendant from 
the family of Khaliph A1 Mansur ;* and was excavated, says 
Edrisi, in order thus to reach Baghdad. 4 

Below this castle there is a pastoral, but thinly inhabited 

country, extending along the river for 37 miles to the mounds 

of Muhammed. From thence to tin; mouth of the Saida- 
• 1 • 

wiyah canal on the Tigris, this part of Mesopotamia is but 
18 miles broad, and the ground has a gentle slojte, so as to 
Ik; admirably suited for a canal, which would, as in ancient 
times, connect the commerce of the two rivers ; and, in 
this way, Baghdad might be reached from the Upper 
Euphrates, without the circuitous route by the peninsula of 
Kurnah. 5 

Between the Saklawiyah and the mounds just mentioned 
may be still traced portions of three other ancient canals of 
intercommunication. Tin; most northern of these; is known 
as the Abu Gharib inlet ; from a spot six miles below Felujah 
it first runs eastward, and again, from a point about two 
miles south of the extensive Babylonian mounds of K.ushk, 
or Sindea, it inclines E.S.E., or towards the Tigris, at a spot 
eight miles below the river Diyalah. Abu-l-feda 4 says, the 
river Sersar separates f rom the Euphrates below the I’sa, till it 

1 Djisir Delima of Abu-l-feda, and Djisir Dina of Edrisi; Toinc VI., p. 157, 
llccueil de Voyages, &c. 

* MS. translation of Abii-l-fcdd, by Mr. Rassam. 

8 Ibid. 

. 4 Page 144, Tome VI., Itccucil de Voyages ct de Memoires paT la Socidte de 
Geographic; de Paris, 1 840. 

8 In the printed Reports submitted to Government in 1 833, I proposed the 
line between Makdam and Baghdad, a distance of 22 miles ; but the line of 
levels carried from one river to the other in 1837, by Corjioral Grecnhill, of 
the Royal Sappers and Miners, has shown that the object might be more 
easily accomplished from a spot a little southward of Baghd&l. 

* MS. translation of Mr. Rassam. 
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comes to Scrsar and, after watering all these countries, it 
joins the Tigris between Baghdad and Medajin (Modain). 

Six miles below the Nahr Sersiir, the inlet of Abu Gharib 
coincides with another • ancient canal, of which there are 
traces, at intervals, in the direction of the ruins of Dan, and 
of Khan Izaid, on the road from Hillali to Baghdad, and as 
far as the lower part of the ruins of Seleucia. Its termination 
at the latter point, as well as the traditional name of Nahr 
Malk/t, seem to connect this cut with the Flumen Regium 
of Anunianus Marcellinus, as well as of our historian Gibbon ; 
which was so celebrated by the passage of the fleets of Trajan 
and Julian. Abu-1 -fed a 2 [daces the El Melik next below the 
Scrsar, adding, that it waters all the country of ’Irak, which 
is around it, and falls into the Tigris under Modain. This, ac- 
cording to Pliny, 3 was the work of ( lobe, r is, to protect Babylon 
from inundations, and was called by the Assyrians, Armalkhar. 4 

The fourth is the river Kuthali, which runs nearly parallel 
to the three others, from the mounds of Miihammed to the 
centre of Mesopotamia, where a bifurcation takes place. The 
northern branch seems to have continued in a S.S -easterly 
direction towards the Tigris, or towards the ruins ol ’Ashik 
wa Mu’shukali (the lover and his beloved), about 10 miles 
below Modain ; whilst, the other, called the Nahr Dliiyab, 
took a southerly direction, or towards Babylon, passing the 
Khan of Iskanderiyali. Abu-l-feda says/’ the Kuthea is a 
channel from the Euphrates, below El Melik ; beyond Far- 
sans it divides, the southern branch spreading into a marshy 
country, and the 'other, which is the larger, entering the 
Tigris below the Almalik.® 

Below the mounds of Aluhammed, the great river takes a 
straighter course, in a more southerly direct ion, as far as the 

floating bridge on the western side of the town of Alusseyib ; 

’ ■*. 

1 A flourishing commercial town, nine miles from Baghdad, situate on a 
navigable canal, over which there is a bridge of boats. — Edrisi : p. 157, Tome 
VI., llccueil de Voyages et de Mtfmoires public par la Societe fie Geographic 
de Paris, 1840. 8 Mr. Ilassam’s MS. translation. 

* Lib. VII., c. 26. * Ibid. 

5 Mr. Rassum’s MS. translation. 0 Ibid, 
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and proceeds through the date-groves surrounding this place, 
across a bare country, onwards to Hillah, which is 91 miles 
by water, or 61£ miles direct S. 33° E. from Felujah. The 
stream, in this part of its course, has an average breadth of 
200 yards, with an ordinary depth of 15 feet, and a current 
of barely two and a half knots per hour in the season of 
floods, when there are 15 low islands, some of them covered 
with jungle. The town sit which we have now arrived is 
built on a part of Babylon, and chiefly with materials obtained 
from its ruins: it contained in 1831, the time of my first 
visit, about 10,000 inhabitants, whose dwellings are prin- 
cipally on the right, bank ; the line of houses forming an 
obtuse angle almost midway between the Mujellibeh and the' 
still more celebrated Birs Nimrod. 



* The Willow Ho.it. of Baltylmi. — Herwl., !.:b. l. v c. l‘.U. 

Soon after passing the ruins of Babel llie river begins to 
assume that appearance which may have caused Herodotus to 
say, that it differs from all other great streams, by becoming 
smaller towards the lower, than in the higher part of its 
course. The numerous canals drawn from each side, at short 
intervals from each, other, in order to irrigate the fields, as well 
as the date-groves and pomegranate-gardens^ near the villages 
here covering l>oth banks, produce a change in the appear- 
ance of the country, which, although very gradual, becomes 
sufficiently evident, especially after passing the derivation 
called Yusuf iyah, which tikes place 1 at one mile and a half 
above JMwaniyali, a respectable Aral.) town, of about 1200 
houses, situate on the left hank. About 18^ miles! below, 
another derivation, forming the eanal of Old l^amlum, takes 
place, and the river rather decreases from hence to the entrance 

1 This is on the eastern side of the Euphrates, and joins the Laird um branch, 
previous to the junction of the latter with the main branch near El Kar&yem. 
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of the canal, which is 7 5| miles by water, and 55| miles 
S. 31° E. direct, from the floating bridge at Hillah. The 
river is reduced to 1 60 yards in width opposite Diwaniyah, 
and is again diminished to 120 yards towards Laml um ; 
having an ordinary depth of about 12 feet, with a current of 
two miles and three-quarters per hour in the season of floods ; 
and it forms but one island in all the distance from Babel to 
the commencement of what was at one time the Chaldean lake. 

At the north-western extremity of the plain, the Euphrates 
forms two branches, from which smaller ones and numerous 
irrigating cuts subsequently diverge. These reunite at some 
rising ground near El Karayem, which presents itself on both 
sides of the main trunk, and there is thus pi'oduced what may 
truly be called a delta, although distant from the sea ; since 
the obstruction thus offered during the, season of floods, causes 
the waters to spread for about 30 miles, that is, from the 
north-western to the south-eastern extremity of the basin ; 
the hitter extends in width from 10 to 14 miles westward of 
the main channel, and to a much greater distance on the 
opposite, or eastern side.* 

On the right bank of the smaller branch, 1 * 3 and immediately 
after the separation, stands the singular town of Lamlum, 
which contains about 400 houses, neatly constructed entirely 
of reeds. Nearly a mile below the separation of the Lamliim 
branch, another, .called the canal of Sasend, takes place on 
the opposite side, in the direction of Samawah. The main 
channel now pursues, with a diminished volume, the general 
direction of S.E., by a number of very deep, short bends in 
the marshes ; near the extremity of which it is rejoined by 
the Serayah, or Semawah branch, on the western side. At 
seven miles lower, near Karayem, 3 which is 42 miles by 
water, and 33^ miles, S. 48° E., from the bifurcation, it again 
receives the eastern branch coming from Lamliim, having 
previously received, on both sides, the remains of what had 

1 We found what appeared to be also tv part of the Chaldean lake, along the 
Tigris, in 1836. 

* This goes towards the Kardyem inlet, but it was not followed during the 

Expedition. 3 Better known as Grahim inlet. 
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been by different channels conveyed from it to the villages 
and rice-grounds. Being thus reunited to its former waters, 
and at the same time free from those marshes in which it 
had been supposed to be lost, 1 the Euphrates suddenly re- 
appears on its former large scale, inclosed between high 
banks covered with jungle. Soon after this change, when 
passing the western side of the mat village of A1 Khudhr, 
which is 49$ miles by water, aud 36$ miles, S. 43° E., direct 
from Lamlum, it averages 200 yards in breadth, and contains 
nine small islands. The greater branch had, in the marshes, 
and during the season of floods, a bare average breadth of 
about 60 yards, with an ordinary depth of eight feet : a 
portion of the right bank is, however, still visible, aud is used 
by trackers. Like the country inwards on each side of the 
river, the left bank is covered with a shallow inundation, 
amidst which numerous villages, consisting of houses formed 
of reeds, covered with mats of the same material, appear here 
and there on the more elevated spots of ground, which are 
all but, bidden by the water. 

Below A1 Khudhr tin; course of the river is tolerably 
straight.) and it flows through a fertile, country, abounding 
with villages, either of mats or tents, surrounded by rich 
date-groves. The largest, of the former class is A1 Kut, 
the residence of the Sheikh of Montefik, which is situated on 
the left bank, eight miles above Sheikh el Shuyiikh. This 
last is a considerable place on the right bank ; it contains 
about 1500 clay-built bouses, and nearly as many of mats, 
and is situated at the distance of 64$ miles by water, or 50 
miles, S. 67° E., in a direct line from A1 Khudhr. 

From this place to Sheikh el Shuyukh the average width 
of the river is about 250 yards, and its ordinary depth is 
20 feet, with a current of two miles and a half per hour in 
the season of floods. There is but one island in this part of 
its course. 

1 Some* like Polybius, General History, book IX., chap, ix., believed that 
the river exhausts itself in different channels before it reaches the sea; and the 
transport of armies in those parts is extremely tedious. — Hampton’s translation* 
London* 1809, Vol. III., p. 107. 
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Below Slxeikh el Shuyukh, the largest and most important 
town permanently occupied by the Arabs on the line of the 
Euphrates, the river turns nearly eastward, and the hanks 
being very low, it again forms a kind of delta, extending to 
Kurnah, which is 62| miles by water, or 49j miles nearly 
due east, 1 direct from Sheikh el Shuyukh. Within that 
distance the river preserves the same breadth as before ; its 
depth is 18 feet, and it has a current, in the season of floods, 
of two miles per hour, independently of the tide, which is 
slightly felt all the way. 

The walled town of Kurnali contains about 800 houses, 
disposed along the right bank of the Tigris and the left of 
that of the Euphrates. It fluctuates as to size, and it was 
larger in 1831 than we found it in 1830 and 1837. It is 
chiefly constructed of reed-mats, and is- on part of the sup- 
posed site of ancient Apanica ; which probably stood within 
the line of walls still extending across the peninsula formed 
where the two great rivers cease to lie known by r their 
individual names. 

The Euphrates and Tigris, now forming one tidal c hannel, 
almost half a mile wide, take nearly a straight course, 
S. 37° E., under the well known appellation of Shaft el Arab, 
and when five miles below Kurnah their united waters receive 
those of the Kerah, or Kerkhah, which, coming from the 
mountains of Ardelan, through an extensive tract of country, 
passes a short distance westward of the ruins of Susa, and 
likewise of the town of Hawizah. 2 

After receiving this accession, the Shatt. el Arab flows 
through date-groves and near several villages, chiefly on the 
left bank, and at length arrives opposite Basrah, which is 
39£ miles by the river, and 30 miles S. 34" E. direct from 
Kurnah. In the whole of this distance there are but two 
islands, both of them Large ; and the river has an average 
width of ‘600 yards, with a depth of 21 feet ; it has a current 
of two knots per hour during the flowing, and three knots 
per hour during the ebb tide. 

' S. 99° E. 

* This 'driver will be found more fully described in the Chapter on Khuzistan. 
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The modern town of Basrali is. built on both sides of a 
creek, or canal, and iu its present decayed state, as compared 
, with former times, it still contains about 6000 houses, which 
commence nearly at the edge of the main stream, and on its 
right hank. ' Below the city this majestic river sweeps a 
little more to the eastward ; its width is about 700 yards ; 
its ordinary depth 30 feet ; and it forms three large islands 
between this place ami the small town of Mohammarah ; that 
is, within a distance of 22 \ miles by water, or 20| miles direct, 
S. 70" E. Here the Kariin enters it, after a long course from 
the Koli-i-zerd, through Shuster, Ahwuz, and other places. 1 

Alter this great accession to its waters, the Shaf t, el Arab 
inclines a litl.lv more towards the south ; during the remainder 
of its course it passes many large villages, and almost con- 
tinuous belts of date-gloves ; and at length it reaches the sea, 
which, at the bar, is 40 miles from Mohammarah. Between 
this last place and the sea its average width is 1200 yards, 
and its ordinary depth. 30 feet. 

The permanent flooding of the Euphrates is caused by the 
melting of the snow in the mountains along the upper part 
of its course. This takes place about the loginning of March, 
and it increases gradually up to the time of barley harvest, 
or about the last days in May, when it is usually at its 
greatest height. At Fort William the depth was found to 
be increased by 13£ feet; but, lower down, this varied, as may 
he supposed, in different places, according to the width of the 
stream. The river continues high, and its course very rapid, 
for 30 or 40 days ; but afterwards there is a daily decrease, 
which becomes very small and regular towards the autumn. 
From the middle of September to the middle of October 
the river is at the lowest ; and it even seems to he perfectly 
stationary, until the rains commence, towards the end of 
October, when there is a perceptible but variable increase, 
which continues till the frost checks it in December, and 
causes it again to fall. From this time until the beginning 
of March it is subject to slight alternations of decrease and 
increase. The reader will find these variations placed before 

1 See Chapter VIII. on Kliu/ast An. 
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him in one view by the accompanying plate ; which shows, 
in minute detail, the changes of the river between the 26th 
of July, 1835, and the 13th of June, 1836, when we entered 
the Persian Gulf. This will enable those who are interested 
in the subject to ascertain the variations more readily than 
they could be obtained from any general description. 1 

From the measurements and calculations of Lieutenants 
Cleveland and Murphy, it is found that, at Hit, the mean of 
the velocities ot the current, at high and low water, in the 
Euphrates, is 4-46 feet per second ; and that, at Baghdad, the 
meau velocity of the Tigris is 7-33 feet, per second. The mean 
velocity of the Danube, at Pesth, has, by Mr. George Rennie, 
been ascertained to be 2*33 feet per second ; and M. Girard 
determined the mean velocity of the Nile, at Cairo, to be ouly 
1 foot 1 1 inches per second. 

It may not be uninteresting to mention here, that, from the 
observations of the two officers above-mentioned, Mr. Rennie 
found the quantity of water discharged by the Euphrates, at 
Hit, to be 72804 cubic feet per second ; and the quantity dis- 
charged by the Tigris, at Baghdad, to be 164103 cubic feet. 
The sum of these quantities (— 236907 cubic feet) in ay, per- 
haps, be taken as a near approximation to the whole quantity 
discharged in a second by the Shaf t el Arab, which is formed 
by the united waters of those rivers. Mr. Rennie estimates 
the quantity discharged by the Danube, in an equal time, at 
338100 cubic feet. 

Having thus followed, in a general way, the courses of the 
four great rivers which rise in Central Armenia, I enter next 
upon the proposed geographical account of the countries in 
their neighbourhood ; these arc, Iran, or the territory east- 
ward, and Arabia on the west ; and, in the course of the 
description, some notices concerning their ancient boundaries 
and condition will occasionally be presented. 

1 The graduated scale was planned, as well as executed, by Acting Serjeant 
Major William Quin, Royal Artillery, storekeeper during the Expedition, who 
kept the daily register of those changes, as well as the ranges of the ther- 
mometer ; and from whom I have received the most valuable and unremitting 
assistance daring the three last years in preparing the different maps accom- 
panying this work. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

I'RAN. 

General Observations on the Countries between the Rivers Nile and Indus.— 
Features. — Variety of Climate. — Divisions. — Mount Ararat as the centre of 
the Mountains and Rivers. — Great ridge of Kurdistan. — Anti-Taurus. — 
Taurus. — Southern range of I'ran. — Northern range. — Minerals. — Water- 
courses. — Surface. — Deserts. — Aspect. — Four Climates. — Vegetation. — 
Zoology. — Man. — Language. — Religion. — Zoroaster. — Sunnies. — Shi’ahs. 
— MulU. — Heterodox CreMs. — Pagans. — Astrology. — Superstitions. — Sub* 
divisions of I'r.ln. 


Having in the preceding Chapters given a general description 
of the four principal rivers of Western Asia, as well as of the 
circumjacent territory, it now becomes requisite, consistently 
with the’ plan of this part of the work, briefly to notice all 
the countries in that part of the world which have been 
connected together geographically and historically ; in conse- 
quence of having been at one period subject to the sway of 
the same monarch. The space now to be considered is that 
which, lies between the great natural boundaries formed by 
the rivers Nile and Indus, and comprehends the different 
satrapies which constituted the empire of Darius Hystaspes. 
This mighty empire extended from Libya on the west, to 
India on the east, or from 30° to 70° E. longitude ; and from 
Scythia on the north, to the Indian sea on the south, or 
from 45° to 25° north latitude. It thus formed an immense 
parallelogram, containing nearly 800 square degrees, with 
its extremities bordering upon four remarkable seas; the 
Black and Caspian being on the north, the Mediterranean on 
the west, and the Indian Ocean on the south. From the last 
two great branches strike northward along each side of the 
extensive peninsula of Arabia : of these, the Persian Gulf 
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formed one navigable inlet into the heart of the great empire 
just mentioned ; whilst the Ked Sea afforded another, at a 
considerable distance westward. The latter terminates with 
the Gulfs of Sue/ and Akahah at the northern, aud the 
Straits of lJab-el-mandeb at the southern extremity ; whilst 
the well known Straits of Iformuzd mark the entrance of 
the former, and its upper, or north-western extremity is 
formed by the estuary of the Euphrates. Through the whole 
of the territory stretching from this river eastward to the 
valley of the Indus, and westward to that of the Nile, a 
remarkable similarity prevails in the geographical features. 

On glancing at the most striking objects, the mountains, 
it will be remarked, that several great branches quit the 
elevated plateau about the springs of the Euphrates, Tigris, 
&e., and bike different directions; but .chiefly eastward, south- 
ward, and westward, from the summit of Ararat. Two of 
these, the Zagros aud Elburz, gradually diverge, in distinct 
lines, us far as the eastern limits of ancient Persia ; whilst the 
no less striking arms of the Taurus proceed to the opposite 
extremities, and preserve the same bold features, they 
spread their numerous ramifications over Asia Minor, Syria, 
northern Mesopotamia, and Arabia. Owing to the deficiency 
of large rivers, and the scarcity of running streams, cultivated 
spots are rare; whilst dry, un tenanted Valleys, extensive plains, 
and gigantic plateaux, broken by rugged mountains, form the 
prevailing characteristics of the countries under consideration. 

In a wide expanse of territory, stretching, with various 
elevations, at least 25° from north to south, such extremes 
may be looked for as will hear out the remarkable description 
of the younger Cyrus. 1 Thus, the northern and central por- 
tions of the plateaux of Iran and Arabia, as well as a great 
part of Asia Minor, enjoy a temperate climate ; whilst an 
intense cold prevails in the northern parts of Afghanistan, 
in nearly the whole of Kurdistan, and on the elevated moun- 
tain ranges and high valleys on both sides of Ararat. Yet 

1 “ In the dominions of my father,” said the Prince, 41 people perish with 
cold at the one extremity, whilst they are suffocated with heat at the other.” — 
Xenophon’s Anabasis, Book I., pp. 67, 68. Ed, Hutch. 1735. 
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not wi thstand in g this difference of climate, throughout the 
whole a great similarity prevails in the vegetable and animal 
worlds ; and in these respects the valley of the 'Nile, the 
plains of Mesopotamia, and those of Arabia southward of 
Mecca, together with the central and southern parts of Iran, 
have much in common. 

Exclusive of the provinces occupied by Russia, the space 
between the Indus and the Mediterranean sea forms three 
kingdoms almost, of equal size. Persia occupies the centre, 
Afghanistan the eastern, and the different provinces of 
Asiatic Turkey the opposite, or western extremity. Instead, 
however, of following the subdivisions of each of these por- 
tions, it seems, preferable to consider the whole as constituting 
two great, divisions, separated from each other by the basin 
of the Euphrates, witji its continuation, the Persian Gulf ; 
Asia Minor, Syria, Arabia, and Egypt being on one side of 
this natural line of bisection ; and, on the other, an equal 
portion of territory, which, under the name of Iran, formed 
the eastern, or principal part of the ancient Persian empire 
of llarius Hystaspes. 

The surface of Iran extended 1280 geographical miles 
in length, from Sumeisat on the Upper Euphrates, eastward 
to Taxila. on the Indus ; and nearly 000 miles in breadth, 
from the shores of Gedrosia, in 25° north latitude, to the 
banks of the Oxus, near Samarkand, in 40” north latitude. 
The latter river and the Caspian Sea form the northern 
limit of this great division ; the Erythrean Sea 1 is on the 
southern, whilst the rivers Indus and Euphrates constitute 
the eastern and western extremities. In Iran nature has 
displayed her works on a scale of unrivalled grandeur; 
more particularly by the formation of the gigantic plateau 
which, from the base of Ararat, spreads eastward almost 
to the Indus, and again, westward, into Armenia and 
Upper Georgia, as well as into parts ot Asiif Minor, 
Azerbaijan, and Kurdistan ; at an elevation of about 5000 

1 This name was applied to the Indian Ocean, as well os the two gulfs 
which it forms on each side of Arabia. — Pliny, lib. VI., cap. xxiii. and 
sxiv. 
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feet' From this high ground the principal rivers, valleys, 
and mountains of Western Asia diverge, in different directions, 
towards the four seas at the extremities of the territory ; and 
to the shores of these seas it is intended now to trace the 
different, mountain-chains from one common root. Ararat, 
the centre of most of these branches, elevates its snow-clad 
summits in a district nearly equidistant from the Jllack and 
Caspian Seas ; the city of Erivan being in the plain on the 
uorthern, whilst flayazid and its castle occupy spurs from a 
range of mountains on the southern side. The plain, of about 
10 miles in width, which separates the latter from the btise 
of that celebrated mountain, is covered with lava ; and the 
formation of the mass itself indicates the presence of that 
volcanic agency which caused the recent catastrophe.* 

Two vast conical peaks, which rise jar above all others in 
this part of the country, constitute the great, centre of the 
“ mountains of Ararat.” The lower one is steeper and more 
pointed t han the higher, from which it is separated by a sloping 
plain on the north-western side ; the direct distance between 
their summits being about seven miles. The ascent of "the 
great mountain appears to be easier than that of its younger 
brother, especially on the western side; 11 and the summit, of it 
has, in fact, been gained by the enterprising i)r. Parrott. 4 
The difficulties of the journey are, however, considerable, and 
these have given rise to the local and expressive name which 
is borne by the mountain itself. 5 Owing to the height of the 
spectator, and the great elevation of the neighbouring parts 
of the chain, the highest summit, of Western Asia appears 

1 The bridge over the Aras is 5-178 feet above the sea. — See Mr. Brant’s 
Journey : |>. 431, Yol. X. Part III. of the Royal Geographical Journal. 

* The great earthquake nn the 20th of June, 1840, old style, according to 
the official account drawn up by Major Vosboinikof, of the. Imperial Russian 
Engineers. 

3 There arc, no doubt, exceptions ; hut, as far ns my observations have 
been carried, the western sides of mountains are less abrupt than the custern. 

* This gentleman gives 16,000 feet (French) for the height of Ararat; that 
of the second peak being 12,300, as ascertained by Messrs. Schiemann and 
Keyn. — NonveP.es Annales dcs Voyages, 1830, Tome HI., p. 128. 

* Aghri Tagh, or Painful Mount. — Rev. G. C. Renouard, Foreign Secretary 
of the Geographical Society. 
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only like a mountain of the second or third class, when seen 
from the country about Baynzid ; but. when viewed from a 
greater distance, the effect is truly majestic. From Diyadin, 
for instance, this monarch of mountains towers far above the 
rest of the chain, to which it seems not to belong ; although 
it is, in reality, the culminating point of the whole system. 
The first of the numerous chains which descend from thence 
is the elevated range forming the back-bone of the Assyrian 
mountains, •which, with its principal ramifications, derives 
importance from the circumstance of its valleys containing a 
large portion of tin; inhabitants of the whole country. This 
range, or the main ridge of Kurdistan, has mount Ararat at 
the northern extremity ; from the slopes of which it. runs 
S.S.E., between lakes Van and Urumiyali, and along the 
western side of Azerbaijan, to the extremity of the province, 
where it takes a southerly direction along Ardolan, and ex- 
tends as far as 35 " north latitude. It is composed of red 
sandstone, dialidge, and basalt, terminating in needle points 
at a considerable elevation; 1 while its irregular, rocky sides 
are partially wooded, and frequently form basins, or amphi- 
theatres. ’ Numerous arms diverge eastward and westward 
from this root ; and lad ween the eastern branches, which are 
those already mentioned as traversing Azerbaijan, the waters 
collected by the basins of the Araxcs, Kizil lizon, &c., arc 
conveyed into the Caspian Sea; whilst the ojthers inclose the 
valleys along the different tributaries of the Halys, Euphrates, 
and Tigris. The contour of these western branches takes the 
form of an acute triangle, having the apex westward of the 
Euphrates, and the crests of the Kurdistan or Armenian 
mountains for its base ; the sides being formed by portions 
of the ranges of the Anti-Taurus and Taurus. Beginning at 
the northern extremity of the space thus formed, it will be 
found that two parallel chains run westward from the foot 
of Ararat, at Bayazid, to Diyadin. Near this [dace, the 
northern branch takes a westerly direction along the right 
bank of the Murad su, as far as Kara Kilisa, where it curves 
northward, by Deli Baba, to the river Aras, from whose banks 

1 MS. Journal of Mr. A. A. Staunton, It. A., on his return from the Expedition. 

u 9. 
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it takes a westerly direction, by Erz-Rum, and onward from 
the right bank of the Fdrdt into Asia Minor ; having, to the 
northward, the great abutments of Aliges-JBeg, Keban Tagh 
(Mount Tchilder), Kut Tagli, &c. and forming, in the 
direct line, the groups of lJch Kilisa, Kara, Kills*!, Dell 
Baba, Deveh Buyunu Tagli, Hasan Kal’eh, and Ivoseh Tagh ; 
the last of which is 8000 or 9000 feet high, being the most 
elevated of these peaks.* Armenian or Kurdish villages, 
with cultivated terraces, hang on the sides of these steep 
limestone hills ; the northern sides of which are partially 
covered with stunted cedars, junipers, and other shrubs be- 
tween the rocks : whilst, the southern slopes are wooded with 
pines towards the top, and elms, poplars, and walnut trees, 
towards the pasture grouuds at the bottom of the valleys. 

Near Diyndin the southern chain of the Anti-Taurus sepa- 
rates. The northern branch runs parallel t;o the Murad sis 
far as Mol la ’Osman, from whence it skirts the northern side 
of the valley of the Murad, inclining more southward, until it 
enters Asia Minor near Kehban Ma’den, and exhibiting to 
the sight, at intervals, the elevated groups of Slier an Tagh, 
Kara Kaya, Bingo! Tagli, and Diijik Tagh. There is like- 
wise a lower range, running parallel to the higher, and 
between it and the right bank of the Murad. These moun- 
tains are chiefly of limestone, with occasional masses of 
gypsum, and are well wooded, especially in the deep valleys 
and ravines, which are inhabited by the Kurds and Ar- 
menians. 

The other portion of the fork incloses the southern side 
of the Murad valley ; taking a south-westerly direction by the 
northern, side of lake Van, and onward by Miish, to the 
borders of lake Goljik, where one branch, the Dawah Boghaz, 
intervenes between the lake and the plain of Kharput ; whilst 
another, the Azarah Tagli, separates the sources of the Tigris 
on its way into Asia Minor near Malatiyah. 1 * 3 At some little 
distance westward of this place it is joined by the northern 


1 The Paryadres and Mountains of the Moschi. — Strabo, XI., p. 521. 

* Mr. Brant’s Journey : Vol. X. Part III., p. 428, of the Royal Geo- 

graphical Journal. s Mr. Ainsworth’s MS. 
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arm, and subsequently traverses Asia Minor by the line of 
Ka'isarlyeh. Previously to crossing tbe Euphrates the chain 
is more continuous, and has a higher elevation than the pre- 
ceding branch; as the lofty groups of Sir Sera and Mut; 
Khan, the Ala Tagh, Sapan, Nimrud, and Darkish I aghs 
sufficiently indicate. Limestone and gypsum prevail, with 
basalt, and other volcanic rocks. Deep valleys separate 1 ie 
parallel ridges, and also break their continuity by occasional 
passes from the northern to the southern sides. The southern 
slopes have pines mixed with spruce, tir, oaks, ash, walnut, 
and poplars below. Those on the north are scantily coverec 
with dwarf and valonia oak, with gain tlll( 

shrubs, amongst which rhododendron and hellebore are a, 
times conspicuous. The lower parts of the valleys aftord 
pasture; and the sides; are cultivated in terraces, with gram, 
rhubarb, &c., about the villages. Ihese, notwithstanding 
their peculiar construction, are picturesque' Irom their situa- 
tion, 3 and rich in appearance, owing to the fruits and flowers 

about them. 4 . , 

Tint portion of these chains which runs along the southern 

side of the Murid valley appears to answer to the Anti-laurus 
of Straw and Pliny, and Wing above the line of perpetual 
snow at the peaks of Ah'. Tagh, Sapan Nunrud. end tile 
peaked glacier of Mut Khan, it is nmmiestly more elevated 
than the Taurus itself. It separates Armenia Iron. Mesopo- 
tamia, 1 and likewise Acilisene from Sophene to the south ; 
whilst the bare rocky felspar peaks ol lyi.1 at lagll (p» winch 
is built the town of Arghani) and A I, Tagh form As almt- 
menta in the latter direction, skirting the northern «.de oi the_ 
■-...lAe plain of Diyir Bekr,’ which produces three kmds of 

jasper. 8 

. , . v..i X Part III.. i>. 382, of the Journal of the 

* Mr. Brants Journey: \oL X. lari m, I- ^ 

Royal Geographical Society. * ’ 1 . ' 

3 Such as Guzel Dereli, ibid-, p. 3o». , , 

• tonn,. wild lulips, .tn>b»rt>, a«d .»a.toa*»d, a. a load, .pot- 

Viscount Pollington s Journey, ibid., p. 4 8 527. 

5 Strabo, lib. XI., p- 521. o70 1 071 

7 Ainsworth’s Assyria and Babylonia, pp. 269, 270, and -71. 

8 Ibid., p. 272. 
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Near the southern extremity of the main ridge of Kurdis- 
tan, the range designated Taurus proper 1 diverges from the 
Zagros in two almost parallel lines. The southern and lower 
line, called the Kara Tagh, runs W.N.W. to the pass of Der- 
bend, near Suleinwiniyah, where, under the name of the Azmir 
Tagh, or Jiozeh hills, it inclines a little more to the north, as 
far as the Lesser Zab ; and onward to the culminating point of 
Pir-Man, near the banks of the Great Zab. The greater range, 
first known as the Avroman, and afterwards as the Kurkur,* 
runs W.N.W., passing close to Suleiman lyali, and onward to 
the point of junction with the other near the south side of the 
Koi-Sanjak plain. From lienee the single chain runs N.W. 
to the Greater Zab, where it resumes the previous direction of 
W.S.W., and, under the names of the Zebari and Amadiyah 
mountains, skirts the southern side of the singular country 
occupied by the Kaldani Christians. Towards the western 
extremity of their territory, where it is called liuhtun, or Judi 
Tagh, it sweeps northward to the valley of the Tigris; beyond 
which its course is nearly west of Mardm, entering Asia 
Minor above Snmeisat, but previously sending out a branch 
from the peak of Karadju Tagh, which curves round Severik 
and Gergen Kal’eli, and is lost in the elevated mountains of 
Cilicia. 

The range followed thus far, arid forming nearly one- 
half of ancient Taurus, is divided into two equal portions ; 
but that which is eastward of the river Tigris is on a much 
grander scale than the other, especially near the elevated 
peaks of Jebel Maklub, Om el Safra, Kuban Ormuz, Jebel 
Abiat, and Jebel Judi. The formation is chiefly of limestone, 
with red sandstones, conglomerate, and occasionally jasper . 3 
Conical, bare summits, with irregular sides, either hearing 
timber, or partially covered with the valonia plant and other 
shrubs, and intersected by deep valleys less or more peopled, 
are the prevailing characteristics of this striking portion of 
the range. In crossing Upper Mesopotamia, the Taurus is 

. ' Strabo, XI., p. 521. 

* Ainsworth's Assyria and Babylonia, p. 247. 

* Ainsworth’s . Researches in Assyria, &c., pp. 272 and 286 j also MS. of do. 
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lower, more rocky, and less continuous than before ; and at, 
Mardin the height of the limestone summit of Mount Masius 
scarcely exceeds 2.100 feet. 1 The Baarem range, which con- 
nects it with Mount Jtidi, and also the rocky range of Karajah 
Tagh to the westward, are a trap formation. Conical summits, 
with steep sides almost deprived of wood, prevail as far as the 
latter point; beyond which, towards O'riYih, there is a chalk 
formation. Northward of this city, however, hold limestone 
declivities succeed, the lower beds of which, at the pass of 
Taurus, near Gergen Kal’eh,* are mixed with red sandstones 
and conglomerates. From the eastern side, and a .little 
higher, the great arm of Anti-Taurus curves northward ; 
sending out inferior branches in the latter direction, and 
continuing to diverge more and more from the Taurus, until 
their opposite extremities are separated by that part of ancient 
Assyria, which extends from the southern slopes of Mount 
Ararat to the Zagros range, in 85° north latitude. 

As the western branches of the Taurus are to be traced in 
a subsequent, Chapter, it is only necessary, with regard to the 
mountains so called, to remind the reader, that anciently the 
name had a most, extensive signification. Following Erato- 
sthenes, Strabo says, t hat Asia is divided from west, to cast 
by this great chain; the* territory lying northward of it 
being designated by the Greeks, on this .side of the Taurus ; 
whilst that to tin; southward was called beyond the Taurus. 1 

The mountain chain is said to extend, in length, through 
the whole continent, with a breadth, in many places, of 8000 
stadia; and from it; the rivers flow in opposite directions, or 
from north to south. 4 This great widt h, which is equal to 
about 310 miles, indicates an extensive tract of country, such 
as the plateau of Iran, rather than a mere chain of moun- 
tains; 6 especially as it contained the Partliians, Medes, and 

* Mr. Ainsworth’s Journey from Constantinople : Vol. X. Part iy., p. 527, 
of the Koyal Geographical Journal. 

* Ibid.", Vol. X. Part III., p. 332, of the Itoyal Geographical Journal. 

» Strabo, lib. XI., pp. 491, 520, 522. 

4 Ibid., pp. 490, 491. * 

» Pliny says, it separates numerous natious, and divides Asia into two parts 
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Armenians, with some of the Cappadocians, Ciliciams, and 
Pisidians.' It also comprised the gently sloping hills, the 
plains, and extensive valleys of Media and Armenia; two 
kingdoms lying between the different branches of the 
Taurus. 

In this account the name is applied to the mountain ridges 
which bound the whole region ; but, from the following de- 
scription, it is evident that the southern branches constitute 
what was, properly, called the Taurus, and those to the north 
the Anti-Taurus. Beyond the Eujdirates, says Strabo, the 
great mountain Anti-Taurus extends, from the borders of 
Commagene and Melitene, towards the north, inclosing 
Sopheue in a valley between it, and Taurus Proper : it. sepa- 
rates into several branches, and to the north of the Nijdiates® 
is the range called Paryadres, with the mountains of the 
Moschi. Some of the branches extend into Armenia/ and 
as far as Iberia and Albania; and, towards the east, others 
proceed along the Caspian Sea as far as Media and Atropatia. 
Towards the south, the Taurus divides Sojdiene and part of 
Armenia from Mesopotamia: 0 this part of the chain is 
by some called the (iordiad, and to it lielongs Mount 
Masius, which has, on the south, the cities of Nisibis and 
Tigranocerta. Afterwards the mountains become more 
elevated, and join the Zagros, which divides Media from 
Babylonia. 

. Southward of the point where the Assyrian mountains 
join the Zagros, the latter, under the name of the Shahii, 
or Mountains of the Cossad, continues to run in the previous 
direction of 8.S.K. into Persian Kurdistan, jiassing a little 
way westward of Ivirman-shah. The range is chiefly com- 
posed of limestone and sandstone, with clay, slate, dialidgc, 
quartz, and conglomerate, and occasionally granite. This 
elevated chain has a brown, bleak, and irregularly serrated 

as it runs westward, presenting its right flank to the north, and the left to the 
south. — Lib. V., cap. xxvii. 

1 Strabo, XL, p. 491. 

3 Ibid., p. 52*7. 

* Ibid., p. 522. 


2 Ibid., p. 522. 
* Ibid., p. 521. 
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outline, with, steep sides, 1 which are in some places scarped 
into precipitous ravines by the action of the streams, whilst, 
in others nature hnS perfected her work, by the formation ol 
deep, winding, and well watered valleys. 

Opposite Kirman-shah the chain bends more eastward, 
and, under the denomination of the Laristan mountains, it 
runs towards Shuster, where, it, takes the name ol its dominant 
tribe, the Bakhtiyari, which name it preserves as far as Bei- 
bahan. Eastward of this ]dace it is called the Hetzordara, 
or Thousand Mountains ; it incloses the basin ol Shiraz, and 
constitutes those ranges ol naked, barren hills, which diversity 
the plain of Merdasht, one portion being the royal mountain 
of Perscpolis. 2 # A little way southward of the capital ot Furs 
the chain curves to the S.E., and runs parallel to the (.oast, 
at. a distance of about 20 miles ; the breadth of the chain 
being rather greater than that distance, and having an eleva- 
tion of about 5000 feet as it. approaches Cape .bisk. Eastward 
of the latter point it skirts the shores of Mekran, rather 
decreasing in height until, near the banks ol the Indus, it is 
lost in the Hal a mountains. Where* it. has Imjou examined, 
the formation is sandstone, limestone, gypsum, (days, and 
marls. 2 The brown, bare, and furrowed appearance belong- 
ing to the first of these rocks, seems to be the prevailing 
character of this part of the chain ; the sides and crests of 
which are generally deprived of vegetation; but the valleys, 
when' they happen to be irrigated, produce the plantain, date, 
and other fruits, as well as grain. _ , 

The other chain skirts the northern side of Iran. The 
first part of it (the Mastila mountains) (fuits the plateau of 
Ararat towards the eastern side of Karalnigh, taking a 
southerly direction from the banks of the Aras, along the 
western side of the plains of Talfoh. Thence it inclines east- 
ward of south, skirting the western side ol Ghilan as far as 
the pass of Riidbar, in three parallel ridges, with occasionally 
an elevation of 6000 or 7000 feet above the plain. From 

1 MS. Journal of Mr. A. A. Staunton’s Journey, returning from the Expo.- 

dition. ■ T1 

* Ainsworth’s Assyria and Babylonia, p. 233. “ 
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this pass, taking the name of Elburz, it runs S.S.E., along 
the remainder of Ghilan and the province of Mazanderan, 
following the Caspian with its coneavd^side as far as the 
mountain of Demavend, the crater-shaped summit, of which 
is 14,700 feet above the Persian Gulf. 1 From this point to 
the mountain pass of Bestam, 8.S.E. of Aster-abad, the direc- 
tion of the chain is a little east of south ; its width, including 
the hills on each side, is 50 or 60 miles ; and its elevation 
approaches occasionally to 8000 feet. 

A little to the eastward of the pass the main branch curves 
to the N.E., and again about as far to the S.W., towards 
Mushed, nearly in the same latitude as the pass. Near the 
southern side of the holy city of the Shfahs the mountains 
of Khorusnn take an east-south-easterly direction, and thus 
they continue till they are interrupted by the valley of Herat, 
having on each side numerous ridges rising about 1000 feet 
from the plain. 3 One of these runs from the main chain 
near Sherif-abad to the southward of Herat, whilst this ridge 
itself inclines towards the northern side of that eitv, at. an 
elevation of about 3000 feet from the plain. Beyond the 
break just mentioned it bears the name of the Ghur moun- 
tains, or ancient Parapamisus, and its direction is nearly 
east ; but afterwards it becomes the Hindu Kush, or Indian 
Caucasus : it skirts the northern side of Kabul, and, near the 
eastern frontier, it is lost in the stupendous Himalaya, after 
having formed an almost unbroken range to an extent of 25” 
from the banks of the Araxes to the vicinity of Altock. 

The geological structure of the great mountain-chains has 
been already slightly noticed ; that of the intervening space 
remains to l>e glanced at. In most places the surface is 
largely impregnated with salt and saltpetre, which prevail to 
some extent, on the plains of Furs and the conterminous 
provinces of ’Irak and Kirman. Between Abu-Shelir and 
Dalaki, crystallized sulphate of lime is found; and, a little 
westward (in Khuzistun), an abundant supply of sulphur; 

' Mr. Thomson’s Ascent of Mount Damavend : Journal of the Royal 
Geographical Society, Vol. VIII. Part I., p. 112. 

* Conolly’a Overland Journey, Vol. £., p. 277. 
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while rock-snlt, alum, antimony, and orphnent, as well as 
mineral waters, are found in different parts of Iran. But. 
one of the most remarkable productions is mineral pitch, 
which is found in abundance in different states, from petroleum 
to the choicest kind of naphtha, and is applied to many useful 
purposes. The places most, known arc Baku and Mazarideran 
towards the north ; Kerkuk, Hit, Bandi-Kir, the Bactiari 
mountains, and Dalaki, towards the south ; and both Kirnmn 
and Afghanistan towards the east. Iron and native steel is 
met with in Mazanderan, Khorassan, and Bactria . 1 The 
former, as well as copper 8 and lead ores, prevail in different 
parts of the eastern provinces ; but more abundantly 3 in the 
pash alics of Diyar Bekr and Sivas, with the addition of gold, 
silver, J and precious stones . 5 The ordinary, as well as some 
of the more precious metals and. valuable stones, are likewise 
found in the eastern provinces," and also in Azerbaijan ; copper 
and other ores abound in Kurdistan, the Julainerik, and 
other mountain districts. 

Since the days of Pliny, and even more anciently, the 
slopes of the Caucasus have been remarkable lor an abundance 
of precious stones, as well as metals ; all of which are de- 
scribed in a work written in the seventh century of the 
Hejirali, by Mubammed Ben Maussur, for tile use. of the 
Shah Abu Nassr Beliardirchan, of the Abassides. We are 
indebted to the talented orientalist. Von Hammer, for it 
translation 7 of part of the work; in which the author not 
only describes the precious stones, and gives their Persian 
names, but also shows, by a minute classification, that almost 
all the existing gems were known to the Persians in that age. 

1 Voyages tie Chardin, Tome IV., ]t. 03. 

* At Ma’den Kapur. — Ainsworth’s Assyria and Babylonia, p. 273. 

* The valley of Ekmah Cliff! contains boulders of native iron, some of which 
ave three feet long. — ibid., p. 285. 

4 At Ma’dcn Goinnsh there are lead, silver, antimony, and iron. # 

* In the Dumbu Tagh mountains the granite abounds with interesting 
minerals, more particularly topaz, beryl, schorl, and disseminated gold.— 
Ibid., p. 285. 

* Elphinstone’s Kabul, pp. 146 and 147. London, 1815. 

7 Mines de 1’Oricut exploites par unc Socie'te d’Amoteurs, Tome VI., pp. 
112 to 142. 
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Of the most important, as well as by far the most productive 
of these, the pearl (Marvarid), the author enumerates 12 
different classes according to their properties, and 15 different 
sizes according to the sieves through which they are passed : 
but he gives the preference to the Indian 1 over those of 
Kishm and Karak. Seven kinds of turquoises (Firuz) are 
mentioned ; of which, those of Nishapiir are most esteemed, 
particularly the class called A’-bu Is-haki. The onyx (Jezi) 
of three kinds ; 2 the sapphire (Y akiit) of six kinds, with many 
subdivisions. The cornelian (Akik) of seven kinds ; 3 the 
garnet (Benefsheh) of three kinds; 4 the magnet (Ahen-ruba) 
of four kinds ; diamond spar (Senlmdi) ; the malachite (l)eh- 
neh) ; lapis lazuli 4 (Lajiwerd) ; coral (Besed and Merjan) of 
four kinds ; jasper (Yashab) of five kinds. Animal stones, 
bezoar (Paschir), two kinds;® chrysolith (Sebcrdsclied) three 
classes; 7 crystal (Bullur) of two kinds;" amethyst. (Jemest) 9 
of four kinds, and of several colours ; ass’ stone, oil stone, 
blood stone, the Jews’ stone (Ayyir al Yehud), cat’s eye (Ainol- 
hurr) ; 1# and, finally, emeralds (Semerrud)" of seven different 
kinds ; one of these, which is found in the Hijiiz, i called the 
Arabian emerald (Sabdni) ; arid another belongs to Egypt. 13 

Although a mountainous country favours the collection of 
water, and a birge supply is conveyed to the different towns 

* Sereudib (Ceylon). — Mines de 1* Orient, p. 121). a Ibid., p. 136. 

* One being yellow (Sarde) : from this name, and not from Sardes (the 
city), we are to derive, says Von Hammer, the sardonyx. 

* Five miles north of Narsis, near the Upper Euphrates, there is an abun- 
dant supply of garnets. — Ainsworth’s Assyria, p. 262. 

a Also Ager Armcnii — Ogilby’s Asia, p. 7. 

c Ibid., p. 134. 7 Ibid., p. 131. 

** Ibid., p. 138. * ibid., p. 139. 

10 Ibid., p. 132. N Ibid., p. 130. 

18 After some search made on account of Muhammad Ali, Monsieur Cailliiud, 
in consequence of the indication given by Von Hammer, was so fortunate as 
to discover the mines of the Ptolemies near Zambiirah. In these extensive 
galleries were found cords, levers, tools of various kinds, vases, lamps, &c.> 
which were left in such a state as to show r dearly the ancient process of 
mining; and near these works were the remains of a little town, probably 
once inhabited by the miners. M. Caillaud commenced working, and soon 
was euabled to present to the Pdsha six pounds of emeralds.— Egypt under 
Mub&mmcd Ali, &c. 
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and villages of Iran by means of Kanats, yet comparatively 
little appears above the surface, and of this a considerable 
proportion is salt, or at least, brackish. The valleys of the 
Oxus, the Indus, and nearly the whole of that of the 
Euphrates, being at the extremities of Iran, that territory 
(in addition to the Tigris and A raxes, with their tributaries) 
has only the advantage of the Salyun, the Aji, Jeghetu, 1 and 
Scfid Rtid, towards the north ; the Zenderud, Indian, and 
Bendimir, in the centre ; the ITclmand with its tributary, 
and the Farr-ar-riid, more eastward. Besides these, there 
are some inferior streams, which are, after a short course, 
either lost by absorption, or become saline. Extensive salt 
lakes and streams, impregnated with the same substance, are 
by no means uncommon ; amongst the former may be men- 
tioned the Caspian Sea, .the picturesque TJrumiyah, 2 and Van, 
Zerrah, or Hurrah, in Seistan, Baktegan in Ears, and others; 
the fresh-water lakes are only met with in the tracts below 
Babylon, and again between the Elburz range and the shores 
of the Caspian. The surface of Iran may, in a general way, 
be described as consisting of a wide-spreading plateau, flanked 
by mountainous countries on the east and west, 3 and bounded 
to the north and south by the two mountain chains already 
described, outside of which are two extensive plains, on a 
much lower level. Of these, Tureomania, with the con- 
tinuous plain westward of it, between the Caspian Sea and 
the Elburz mountains, form that which is on the northern 
extremity ; Arabian ’Irak and Khuzistan, with the rest of the 
level traet outside the Zagros, form the plain at the southern 
extremity. 

Of the higher table-lands, filling up the space inside of 
the great chains, only a small portion is at present cultivated ; 
and, from the number of ruined cities, villages, and Kanats, 
it is manifest that desert tracts have increased very much 
during the two last centuries. The gradual diminution of 
fixed inhabitants, who might irrigate and cultivate the 

1 Falling into lake Urumiyah. 

1 Or Shdhi and Maraghah, Spauta of Strabo, p. 360, ed. Casaub. 1587. 

* Affghdnistan and Azerbaijan, &c. 
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ground, accounts for this change in the appearance of the 
country ; about two-thirds of which are, from the absence of 
water, reduced to a desert. The nature of the surface, how- 
ever, varies considerably, the soil being, in many places, 
suited to the wants of a pastoral people ; whilst in others it 
consists of a deep and moving sand, which seems doomed to 
hopeless sterility, and such is the worst part of the Balu- 
chistan desert. In other places the ground consists of pebbles 
and flints, with a dark burnt appearance, destitute of grass, 
or only showing a few stunted tamarisks and other shrubs, 
together with a sprinkling of leafless, purple-coloured lilies, 
which have forced their way through what otherwise seems 
to be an impenetrable crust. , 

Most generally, the country presents to the eye of the 
traveller only a monotonous, dry, cracked soil, encrusted with 
nitrous particles in the warm season ; and covered with 
brackish marshes, in the low parts, during the winter. This, 
though, unfit for the permanent abode of man, is not alto- 
gether destitute of vegetation, but bears the soajv-plarit, camel- 
thorn, tamarisk, bebul, and other stunted shrubs of which 
there are sufficient for the support, of the camels. 

In places where the desert assumes its least unpromising 
aspect, it presents the appearance of a parched, cracked surface 
at one jieriod of the year, but at another it yields a scanty 
supply of sheep grass ; and, in consequence, it affords the 
means of nourishing the horses and flocks of the Jliyats, 
Kurds, and other tribes, when the severity of the weather 
forces them to descend into the plains, and change their 
locality as the pasture fails. Trees are very rarely seen, but 
wild liquorice and rue, the spice-plant, gum ammoniac, the 
tamarisk, bebul, and other shrubs, are scattered over the 
surface, which, not unfrequently, is barren from neglect, 
rather than from the want of capability in the soil itself. 
An uninhabited tract, partaking in different places of each 
of the above kinds of desert, intervenes between the cities of 
Teheran and Ispahan. It is known as the salt desert, and 
penetrates eastward into Kliorusan, spreading southward 
from theiice to the borders of Furs. Another such waste 
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commences northward of the city of Kirman, from whence it 
branches eastward till it joins that of Se'istan, and westward 
till it unites with the preceding desert; so that, with the 
exception of the oases preserved by industry about the towns 
and villages, the desert extends upwards of .700 miles from 
west to east, and more than 300 miles from north to south. 
The soil is composed of hard clay mixed with dark gravel, 
or, which is more generally the ease, it consists entirely of 
the former substance, in that exceedingly indurated state, 
which is, in all tropical climates, the, natural consequence of 
the continued absence of water. Even where it. is cultivated, 
the hitter character prevails largely, till that, period of the 
year at which the clay, or in some cases the clay mixed with 
gravel, is, by means of irrigation, brought, from a slate of 
barrenness to one of the pf most fertility. 

In a country deprived both of wood and water, consisting 
of wide-spreading plains, terminating with brown, irregular, 
rocky ridges, looking like the ruins of gigantic walls, and in 
which, moreover, the verdure of pasturage is confined to a 
brief period of the spring, there can be but little to diversify 
the scenery. A dreary, monotonous, reddish-brown colour 
is presented by everything in Iran; including equally the 
mountains, plains, fields, rocks, animals, and reptiles. For 
even in the more favoured districts, the fields which have 
yielded an abundant crop are so parched and burnt before 
midsummer, that if if were not for the heaps of corn in 
the villages near them, a passing stranger might conclude 
that a harvest was unknown in that apparently barren 
region. 

The extremes of climate usually found in a territory com- 
prehending many degrees of latitude are greatly modified by 
the immense extent of the steppes, which produce a consider- 
able uniformity of temperature. The surface of Iran may, 
however, be considered as enjoying four kinds of clifnate ; 
viz., the warm, the humid, the temperate, and the cold. A 
dry heat, exceeding that which is experienced in the West 
Indies, or even in Gibraltar during the height of summer, 
almost always prevails in the greatest part of ’Irak Arabia, 
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the Duhisfans of Fars, Moghistan, Mukran, and the central 
deserts. The alluvial soil around the Khors and lakes of 
Khuzist.an, Babylonia, and the lower tract at. the southern 
extremity of the Caspian Sea, partake of the humid character. 
In these districts lengthened inundations are succeeded by 
damp fogs ; and sickness prevails in consequence, until a 
powerful sun lias perfected that luxuriant vegetation for 
which they, and particularly those of Ghilan and Mazandenin, 
are remarkable. The great: plateau, extending from the 
southern side of Azerbaijan through the iincst portions of 
’Irak, Fars, and Khurasan, enjoys the third, or temperate 
climate. For though the heat of the sun, when reflected from 
a soil destitute of verdure and timber, is considerable, this is 
diminished by the breezes which from the mountains occa- 
sionally pass over the plains so that, the evenings are agree- 
able and the nights serene. This tract, includes the most, 
elevated portions of Afghanistan, 1 the Kllrnrz, Taurus, 
Zagros, and Bakhtiyari mountains, with nearly the whole 
of Kurdistan. In these regions a low temperature prevails 
iu summer; and the snow, which caps the mountu! is at this 
season, remains for months on the lower grounds, with a 
degree of cold almost equal t.o that of a high northern latitude. 

The vegetation naturally varies with the climate. In the 
warm and humid districts are the forest and fruit trees of the 
tropics, such as the cedar, cypress, olive, locust, date, orange, 
lemon, fig, plantain, pomegranate, pistachio, &c. ; as well as 
the sugar-cane, cochineal, indigo, cotton, and assaiinetida 
plants; also the wild rose, poppy, gigantic anemone, and 
other flowers. 

In the temperate and cold climates are found nearly all 
the European trees, shrubs, and vegetables.® Besides tama- 
risks, bebul, gum ammoniac, the benak, or spice-plant, wild 
liquorice, &c. ; and likewise a variety of pumpkins, melons, 
gourds, cucumbers, &c. 

1 Such ns the Kohistan range, lying north of the Kiibul valley, and N.E. 
of Bal&cliustdn ; likewise the Kojeh’ Am ram, the Suleiman, and other ranges 
bending towards the south. 

* The potato has been introduced lately by the British under Sir John 
Campbell, K.C.H. 
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Rice, sesame, with Indian corn and fruits, are cultivated, 
in addition to European grains ; and there are two harvests 
in the year : the earlier grains ripen in the beginning of 
summer; but there is a lighter harvest -in the autumn; 1 the 
abundance in each case depending upon the success ol the 
irrigation. This necessary operation is accomplished by 
means of Kanats, from which the water is skilfully conveyed 
in small channels to every part, of the fields. 

The lion, tiger, leopard, hunting tiger, hyena, jackall, tiger- 
cat., Jynx, gour-khnr, or wild ass, wild sheep (argali), moun- 
tain goat (pauzen), wild dog, porcupine, jerboa, ferret, and 
mnngoust, are found, in addition to the hear and the ordinary 
animals of Europe. 

Among the domestic animals the horse holds the principal 
place, and there are lour distinct kinds in I ran. hirst, the 
original Turkoman breed, a large, powerful, enduring animal ; 
second, the yauboo, or common carrying hack, which is 
stouter and rather larger than our galloway. Then the 
smaller Arabian breed (lirst. introduced by Nadir Shah) ; and, 
lastly, a fourth, between this animal and the Turkoman horse, 
the bid-i>ai (wind-looted), which, being the most, prized by 
the Persians, is almost: always among the horses of a great 
man’s retinue. It is not the custom of the country to crop 
or mutilate this noble creature ; but, the tails, manes, ladlies, 
and legs, particularly of their white and dapple horses, are 
frequently dyed ; and the favourite colours 'are orange, red, 
and yellow. With the exception of that derived from the 
Arabian breed, the ass is, in these countries, an inferior 
animal ; but there is an unusual proportion of mules, which, 
though small, are very much used tor caravans. Ibis suipiis- 
ing animal seldom goes so few as 30 miles in a day, though 
carrying a load of about three cwt., and passing over such 
Kuttals, or passes, as would appal even a Spanish muleteer. 

Next in estimation, and first in importance wlieiie plains 
and deserts are to be traversed with merchandise, is the 

1 Among the products of tlus season are fenugreek (schenibebile), and 
another kind of grass, called gontsehch, which grows to a great height.— 
Ogilby’s Asia, p. 43. 
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camel, of which there are two distinct kinds. The low, 
strong, rough-haired animal, with two humps, called bughur, 
which was brought originally from Bactria ; and the taller, 
lighter Arabian breed, called schutter, of which there are 
three or four classes adapted to different purposes. There is 
likewise a third, or mule breed, between the Arabian and 
Bactrian, with a single hump, but much larger than that on 
the back of the former ; it is called Ner, and is much prized 
as a beast, of burthen, especially by the Turkomans. Besides 
the buflalo, and other domestic animals, there are large-tailed 
sheep, the long-haired cat, and a particularly line swift dog, 
the Macedonian greyhound. 

The subjects to he noticed in ornithology are two or?t^Sgji|: 
sorts of eagles , 1 the Ahubarah (a kind ol‘ bustard), Capk-e- 
Derri (royal partridge), the black and desert partridge , 4 phea- 
sant, jungle fowl (towards Afghanistan), several varieties of 
the heron, the magpie, and myriads of a kind of quail/ nearly 
as large as a pigeon, the blackbird, thrush, and nightingale. 
Fowls are abundant, but common geese' and ducks very rare. 

In ichthyology, the Persian Gulf, as well as the Black 
and Caspian Seas, are more remarkable for the quantity 
than the variety of specimens ; but; sturgeon and the sterlet, 
a delicate kind of carp, abound in the Caspian Sea, where 
they are taken chiefly for the caviar and isinglass. In 
the rivers towards the southern extremities of the empire, 
barbel and carp, especially the latter, attain a prodigious size. 

Serpents abound, as in ancient times, in the plains of 
Meghan, and elsewhere there are several kinds, which, in 
general, are harmless ; but the bite of the long bright-coloured 
snake, so abundant in different parts of the Persian Gulf 
(a little way from the shore), is said to be very dangerous. 
.Large-sized lizards are. numerous, as well as tarantulas and 
scorpions, both white and black. The latter, or that which 
is found in Kashan, and on the plains of Abu-Shehr, is con- 
sidered dangerous. 

The insect tribe appears to be more numerous and less 

' Elphinstone’s Kabul, p. 144. 

* Bogra Kara, black breast, about the siae of a grouse. 


* Katta. 
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known than the other branches of natural history. We are 
familiar, however, with the mosquito and locust ; myriads 
of the former, of two smw, infest the rivers as well as the 
marshes ; and the latter, which may be called the scourge ol 
Africa and Asia, come occasionally in such clouds as not only 
to devastate the crops, but also to destroy everything like 
vegetation throughout the line ol their course. 

.Language, Religion, etc., of Iran. 

In the gradual diffusion of mankind, the western provinces 
of Iran appear to have fallen to the share of the. Anvmeans 
.- and Elamites, while the mass of the Cossaii, Armni, Mardi, 
H$f$feether tribes, composing the earliest inhabitants, movei 
' - inore eastward ; leaving some of their numbers in the moun- 
tainous districts, to miss, with or become subject, to the new 
comers. The Shemitic people, and language having thus 
become dominant, instead of the Cushite, the ethnography 
of the former, rather than that of the latter, becomes an im- 
portant consideration. From this primitive language, or 
rather from one of its cognates (as tl.e Homyar.tic may 
possibly prove to have been), two distinct branches were 
derived ; the original Arabic, with the Musnad, Wish and 
ot her dialects of that tongue, being one ol these ; and the 
Aramaic the other. The latter had two grand subdivisions ; 
from one of which, known as the Western Aramaic, were 
derived the Amharic, 1 Syriac, Hebrew, &e.; and irom the 
other or Eastern Aramaic, came the Assyrian, Babylonian, 
and Chaldean tongues. From its monosyllabic construction, 
the eastern seems to be more ancient than the western 
Aramaic, and it appears likewise to he the root of the /end, 
Pchlevi, Sanscrit, and other dialects in use. throughout, a 
portion of the territory, along which it had spread eastward. 
Whether the first of these languages was once m general use 
or was merely the sacred language 2 ol Iran, the nihility of all 
of them is such as to imply a common origin. 1 ehlevi was 

' According to tradition, recorded by Abd-el-Malik, the Amharic was tl.c 
language spoken in Mesopotamia soon after the deluge 

* Zend, character, Avesta,/tf«fl«a^.--Sir\V. Jones sv,orks,Vol. lll.,p,113. 

G 2 
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the court language in the time of the Sassaman monarclis, 
and, according to some authorities, as far hack as that of 
Cyrus : it contains many words which belong to the Chaldaic 
and Syriac tongues, and Sir William Jones was of opinion 
that one of these must have been its root ; but it is now 
generally presumed that the root of the Pelilevi is the 
Aramaic itself. The cognates of tin* latter spread westward 
and eastward, and one of them, the Chaldee, can scarcely be 
distinguished from the parent root. Another, the Parsi, 
being a softer language than the Pelilevi, became general in 
Parsistau, and gave, rise to the Deri, or modern Persian. 
Tile Pelilevi, however, is still partially used in Sliirvan, 1 and 
also by some of 1:he Gabrs of the eastern provinces, as well as 
by a numerous section of the natives of India ; but among the 
Parsecs it is largely intermixed with the Hindustani and 
other native dialects, which are Less or more connected with 
the Sanscrit. The nihility of the latter to the Parsi is so 
great that, a learned philologist has pronounced it to he one 
of its derivatives. 

Tin* number of words which are identical among die differ- 
ent. dialects of Inin, Turin, and some portion of the territory 
more eastward, goes far to show, that at a period anterior to 
anything like connected history, there must have been some 
common language ; and this was probably the Aramaic. Per- 
haps one-third of the inhabitants of* Iran are nomadic, and 
this section, by its habits, as well as mode of life, constitutes 
a race separate from the other, or iixed portion ; which, as we 
know, consists ol’ Persians, Kurds, Armenians, Arabs, Jews, 
and Parsecs. 

The religion of tile last, or that ol the Gabrs, naturally 
carries us back to that particular period, anterior to the time 
of the Magi, when the Iranians followed the Chaldean creed,, 
which acknowledged one supreme, eternal, incomprehensible 
Being, ‘the maker and governor of the world. At first, sacri- 
fices were offered on the tops of mountains, without any other 
temple or altar; 2 and subsequently in the Mithraie cave. 8 

1 Khanat of Tallsh. — Aperqu des Possessions Russes, &c., Tome III., 
p. 197, &c.‘ * Herod., lib, I., cap. 132. 8 Ibid., cap. 131; 
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Then came. the Magi, who held, that a knowledge of the 
Creator was only to he obtained by an intimate acquaintance 
with his works ; particularly with the movements of the 
heavenly bodies. These persons, lining in possession ot all 
the science of the age, acquired, in consequence, unbounded 
power over the minds of the, people : they taught the worship 
of the sun, moon, and planets ; they also ineulealed reverence 
for parents, allection for the human race, and compassionate 
tenderness for the brute creation. 1 

Zoroaster subsequently endeavoured to restore the purer 
Chaldean doctrine of one immortal and beneficent lacing 
(Zorwan), the Creator of the universe ; and he added the 
contending principles of good and evil. Hormuzd represented 
the former, and under him, as his deputies, were angels pre- 
siding over the months. and days ; these were supposed to be 
assisted by the agency of the priests, who were to preserve in 
a pure state the four elements of man, of which light, the 
highest (represented by the sun"), was the especial type of 
Hormuzd. Ahrinniu, or the evil principle, with his angels 
of destruction, was represented by darkness, over which the 
light was at: length to triumph, - * 

In the third century n.c., Artaxerxes endeavoured to purge 
the religion of the Persian sage from the corruptions intro- 
duced in the time of the Macedonians and Parthians, when 
there was bestowed on the symbol itself (lice) that- devotion 
which was originally intended for the Deity only. The reli- 
gion of Zoroaster continued to l hi that, of the state until the 
flood of the Arabian conquest in the seventh century, when 
some of the so called Jaurs (Kafirs, or unbelievers) preserved 
their ancient tenets at the expense of a forced exile into Kir- 
man, or the countries more eastward ; whilst the rest unwil- 
lingly submitted. The sword of Muhauuned was not to be 
successfully resisted ; and the new doctrines were received in 
the divided forms now known as buiinie and Shi’ah. After 

1 Malcolm’s History of Persia, Vol. I., ]>■ 49G. 

! Ilerod., b. I., 31, says, the Persians tv-nrs! lipped the sun, the moon, 

earth, fire, ■water, and the winds. 

■* Malcolm’s History, Vol. I., p. 497. 
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h protracted contest, the former sect (that of the Arabs) was 
established in the eastern provinces, and the latter in Persia 
Proper. The Sunnie belief is, that there is one immortal 
God, whose works are without beginning or end, and that 
he will be visible to the souls of the blessed : whilst the 
Shi’ahs deny the immortality of the soul, and maintain that, 
the co-existent principles of Zoroaster will for ever contend 
for the mastery. Moreover, the latter regard All (son-in-law 
of Miihammed) and the twelve succeeding Imams as the succes- 
sors of the Prophet; whereas the former consider as such, Abu 
Ilekr, Omar, ’Osman, &c. The Shi’ahs also enjoiu pilgrim- 
ages to Kerbelah, Mushed, Kiim, and Ardehil, as well as to 
Mecca and Medina ; but. the Sunnios require that, they should 
be made to the latter cities only. There is also a difference in 
the form and number of repetitions of the prayers ; the ortho- 
dox Turks praying five, and the. Persians three times a-dav. 

The ecclesiastical body of the Shi’ahs consists of a kind of 
pontiff j the Sheikh al Islam (ruler of the faith), who presides 
over the executive duties, assisted by the three orders of 
priests; the lowest of which is the Mulla, who conducts 
the ceremonial of the mosques. The Mu lias being a very 
numerous class, and forming part of every rank of men in 
Iran, from the courtiers about the throne to the poorest 
mem Iters of the wildest tribes, a brief notiee of them may 
here claim a place. 

The title of Mulla is conferred on a candidate by some 
member of the order, after the requisite examination in 
theology and law, and the person is then entrusted with the 
education of youth, as well as the administration of justice, 
and the practice of law. 1 The Mullas sometimes possess suffi- 
cient power not only to influence the people at large, hut 
even the king himself/ 

Of bills class of priests, those who have been successful iu 
life are either placed in mosques or private families, waiting 

1 Elphinstone’s Kabul, p. 218. 

* The M Villas, ami especially those who were Suids (descendants of the 
Prophet), brought aliout the last Russian war, by inflaming the people, in tlie 
first instance, and then appealing to the Shah to protect their religious interests. 
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for advancement; but a greater number are nominally attached 
to colleges, and live by the practice of astrology, fortune-tell- 
ing, the sale of charms, talismans, &c. They- who are not 
possessed of the requisite ingenuity to subsist, by the credulity 
of others, take charge of an inferior school, or write letters, 
and draw up marriage, and other engagements, for those who 
are unequal to the task ; they mix at the same time largely in 
the domestic concerns of families. But in addition to these 
and other vocations, a considerable number of the lowest 
priests derive a scanty support from that charity which no 
one denies to the true believer. These men wander as fakirs 
from place to place ; carrying news, and repeating poems, 
tales, mixed with verses from the Koran. The heterodox 
religions are very numerous ; nor is Iran without her free- 
thinkers, as the Kni'murs and Mu’lazelis (Mitaulis), who 
deny everything which they cannot prove by natural reason. 
A third sect, the Mahadelis, or Molochadis, still maintain 
the Mugian belief, that the stars and the planets govern nil 
things.’ Another, the Ehl cl Tabkwid (men of truth), hold 
that there is no God exeept. the four elements, and no rational 
soul, or life, after this one: they maintain also, that all living 
bodies, being mixtures of the elements, will after death return 
to their first principles. They also affirm that paradise and 
hell belong to this wprld, into which every man returns in 
the form of a beast, a plant, or again as a jnan; and that in 
this second state he is great, powerful, and happy, or poor, 
despicable, and unhappy, according to his former merits or 
demerits. In practice they inculcate kindness to, and respect 
for each other, with implicit obedience to their chiefs, who 
are called Pir (old men), and are furnished with all kinds of 
provisions lor their subsistence. This sect, is found in the 
provinces of ’Irak and Pars . 2 

The Tarikh Zensidikah (way of the covetous) are directly 
opposed to the last on the subject of transmigration ;*and they 
believe that God is in all places, and performs all things. 
They likewise maintain, that the whole visible universe is 
only a manifestation of the Supreme Being ; the soul itself 
1 Ogilbv’s Asia, p. 10. * Ibid., p. 71. * 
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being n portion of the Divine essence. Therefore, they con- 
sider that whatever appears to the eye is God, and that all 
religious rites* should be comprised in the contemplation ol 
God’s goodness and greatness . 1 

On these various creeds the different branches of Suffeeism 
seem to have been founded ; one of the most extraordinary 
of these sects is the Raushaniyali, the followers of which 
believe in the transmigration of souls, and the manifestation 
of the divinity in the persons of holy men. They maintain 
likewise, that all men who do not join their sect are to lie 
considered as dead, and that their goods belong, in conse- 
quence, to the true believers, as the only survivors.* 

Another sect, denominated All Ilahiyah, consider AH as 
God himself; asserting, by way of proof, that he had several 
times killed, and as often restored to life, the only daughter 
of a woman, and that be was on that occasion accompanied 
by numerous angels. This sect is found in a village near 
Kixin, lmt they are very few in number ; and they are the 
more remarkable by their abstinence from tobacco and snuff, 
as well as for the use of wine and distilled liquors. 

The most, remarkable religion, however, is that, of the 
Adamites, who are described as meeting, both men and 
women, in a cave by night, and the lights being extinguished, 
promiscuous, and often incestuous intercourse follows. In 
these extraordinary rites may be recognized those which 
accompanied the worship of the Mylitta of the Assyrians, the 
Alitta of the Arabs, and the Mitra of the Persians. 

In addition to the preceding sects, there are likewise in 
Iran persons who may be considered as Pagans, and are said 
to worship the cow (Gao) ; and hence Gaor. Some of these 
are called Majusi, and others Gaor Yazdi. a 

Throughout the greatest part of the East the same word 
equally means astronomy and judicial astrology ; and the 
earth is sitill considered to be the centre of our system. The 
year is divided into twelve months, which are called by Arabian 

* Ogilby’s Asia, p. 71 ; and Elphinatone’s Kabul, p. 207 
, 1 Ibid., p. 207. 

.#'* Ogilby’s Asia, p. 71. 
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names ; l and Ncnruz, the first, day, is on the 20th of March. 
The week is divided into seven days, and commences with our 
Saturday.® These periods, as well as the changes of the 
moon and the names of the planets, are accurately noted in 
an illuminated almanack, which is generally carried about 
the person, in order to determine the lucky moment lor any 
undertaking. A knowledge of astronomy, therefore, still 
forms the most, influential part of religion in this country, 
since it enables the Minatzim at will to retard or encourage 
any proposed measure. The aueient inhabitants professed to 
have received their books on astrology from the Chaldeans ; 
and this occult science had :jt its head the brother of Darius 
Hystaspes (Jam asp), who is pretended to have left a work 
containing an account of all the conjunctions of the planets 
before his time, as well as of those which were to occur in 
succeeding ages.’ 

lint in a country where the choice of the sovereign to rule 
from the Indus to the Nile, has been determined by the 
neighing of a horse/ 1 and in which the prince still remains 
for days .before the gates, in order to enter his capital at the 
fortunate conjunction, it is not surprising that superstition 
should operate in many other ways. Thus the people have 
unbounded confidence in omens: a firm belief in the irresistible 
influence of good und,evil spirits ; a childish confidence in 
alchy u lists, in the expounders of dreams, and even in the lots 
cast by strolling fortune-tellers. 

Although these vanities formed part of the instruction, it 
is evident that, in the time of Xenophon, the education of 
youth was carefully continued to the age ot IB or 17." The 

’ Muharam, Safar, Rabbi (first ami second), Jiiraiid (first ami second), 
llngcb, Sohaban, Ramadan, Sccvel, Dulcaida, and Dalbagicb.— Ogilby’s Asia, 
p. 71. 

* The names of the dnys arc, Schcmbo, Sccltschcmbe, Dusclicmbc, Ses- 
cheiube, Ischarschcmbe, Pcnscliembe, ami Adi no, or T/.mnah, Friday, the 
sabbath: — Ibid. 

8 Hyde, Vcterum Persarum ft Magorum Rcligionis Historia; also Universal 
History, Vol. V., p. 415. 

4 Herod., book III., § BO, cd. Gronovius. Lcvden, 1115. 

5 The Persians formed the morals of their children, instructed them ixi the 
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precepts of Zoroaster and other sages inculcated a lofty, 
chivalrous spirit, with a profuse generosity, which still lingers, 
though but faintly, in the East ; and, that the grand basis 
of good conduct, the love of truth, was not lost sight of, 
whatever it may be in the present times, is evident from the 
account given by Herodotus himself, 1 of the great disgrace 
attached to an untruth. 3 

Scarcely two centuries elapsed before the mighty empire, 
which had been organized by Darius Hystaspes, was over- 
turned by the arms of Alexander ; and the 'Persian state 
experienced such a succession of changes in power and extent, 
in consequence of the subsequent invasions of the Scythians 
and Arabians, that it had almost: ceased to be known as an 
empire, when tlie modern kingdom began to spring up under 
Ismael Sefi. The warlike successors of this monarch con- 
tinued gradually to recover portions of the original territory ; 
until, according to Cluverius, the kingdom of Abbas the 
Great, in 1G3G, had a part of the Pnropamisiau range to the 
north, the river Indus to the east, the Indian Ocean .and 
Persian Gull to the south, and, finally, it had * In 1 river 
Euphrates and the great Caucasian range for its western and 
north-western boundary. 3 These limits are also given to 
Persia, about the same period, by another geographer (Gol- 
nitius), and likewise by two distinguished travellers, Herbert 1 
and Chardin ; a and, with the exception of the temporary loss 
of Kandahar by treason,' 1 the Persian sovereign continued to 

laws, and the management of the how and javelin. — Xenophon, Cvropsrd., 
lib. I., cap. ii., § 4, p. 7. 

' llerod., I. cxxxvi. ¥ Ibid., cxxxviii. 

“ Cluverius, Introduction to Geography, book V., cap. 12. The river Oxus. 
the Caspian, and Mount Caucasus, to the north; Indus to the east; Indian 
Ocean and the Persian Gulf to the south ; the Euphrates, Mount Niphatcs, 
and Araxes to the west. 

* From Kandahdr to Babylon, 1320 miles; and from Georgia to the Sea of 
Gedrosia, 1480 miles. — Some Years’ Travels into Africa, Asia, Persia, and 
Hindustan, by Thomas Herbert, Esq. London, 1G38. 

* From Georgia to the Indus, 550 farsangs; and 300 broad, from the Oxus 
to the Indian Ocean. — Chardin, Yol. IV., p. 4. 

* Alimerdan-Kan delivered this city up to the Great Mogul in 1618, and 
Shah Abbas recovered it in 1650. — Ogilby’s Asia, p. 195. 
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possess (towards the close of-the seventeenth century) Turkistan 
to the north, Kandahdr on the east ; with the territories of 
Armenia, Kurdistan, Baghdad, &c., to the north-west and 
west the whole being flanked and protected by the moun- 
tainous countries which terminated its eastern and western 
extremities. Since that period, however, a great change has 
taken place, in consequence of the loss of the rest of Affghan- 
istan on one side ; and, more recently, some of the fairest 
and richest provinces at the opposite extremity. There are 
now three great divisions of ancient Iran, each of which 
belongs to a separate government. 

Afghanistan, the most distant of these sections, stretches 
westward of 'the Indus, until, in the deserts of Kirman and 
Seistan, it touches the second division, or Modern Persia. 
The latter kingdom is now limited to the central space, and 
has a superficies scarcely exceeding that of the former terri- 
tory ; from which it spreads westward, gradually becoming 
narrower, till it terminates near Ararat. The provinces lost 
to. Turkey and Russia, together, form the third division. 
The former of these fill up the space on the western side of 
the Shah’s dominions, by extending from the Zagros to the 
left bank of the Euphrates ; and the latter occupy the space 
eastward, between the left bank of the Araxcs and the 
Caucasus, as far as .the Caspian Sea. But as the three 
divisions of Iran contain many ancient provinces, and even 
kingdoms, to which the deepest interest is attached, it 
becomes necessary to notice the divisions particularly; and, 
in doing so, the precedence belongs to those parts which 
have occupied the first place in the history of the world. 
Chaldea and Armenia will, therefore, be the subjects of the 
following Chapter. 

1 Ogilby’s Asia, p. 2. London, 1763. 
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CHAPTER V. 

CHALDEA AND ARMENIA. 

Seats of the first Chaldeans. — Division of Armenia. — Provinces of Armenia, 
according to Moses Choronensis.— Four Modern Subdivisions of Armenia. — 
Appearance of the Country. — Vegetable Productions and Minerals. — Exports 
and Manufactures. — Condition of the people. — Residences of the Armenian 
Patriarchs. 


The tract of country fii*st occupied by tlie Chaldeans was 
the mountainous district of the Chasdiui , 1 or Alylx;s, in Cen- 
tral Armenia, a little way northward of JSrz-Kum. We also 
find traces of this people in the names given to different 
places at intervals, westward of the source of the Euphrates, “ 
as far as the banks of the Halys ; and likewise in Babylonia, 
a part of which, together with the whole tract of country 
lying between the rivers, was designated Chaldea by some of 
the oldest writers, and more particularly Uerosus, who speaks 
of a great resort in Babylon of the people inhabiting Chaldea:* 
It is intended in the second volume of this work to give 
some historical notices regarding the Chaldeans; and an 
opportunity will then be taken to show that this people, or 
rather the Sabean followers of Cush, are to be distinguished 
from those descendants of Shem who, at a later }>ei'iod, occu- 
pied part of the mountains of Assyria and the country west- 
ward of the river Tigris ; and to whom, though, perhaps, 
erroneously, the Chaldean name has been more particularly 
applied . 4 

1 Chalybes and Mosvnccci, &c. ; and the former are now called Chaldeans. 
— Strabo, XI., pp. 528, 529. 

* Chalybeuns and Chaldeans. — Expedition of Cyrus, lib. I V. Armcno- 
Chalybes. — Pliny, lib. VI., cap. iv. 

* Ancient Fragments of the Phoenician, Chaldean, Egyptian* Tyrian, 
Carthaginian, Indian, Persian, and other writers, &c. (p. 22) ; by Isaac 
Preston Cory, Esq. London, 1832. 

4 The earliest kings of Babylonia are designated Chaldeans. See Frag- 
ments from Apollodorus, Synccilus, and others, pp. 30, 56, 67. 
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tTtaeir descendants, the Kald^hi. hving entirefy apftrtil' ^ j^^t?; 
Ward add westward of the Upper Tigris became the prineipbl 
spatof the sons oi Shem, alter they had been driven- 
INimrifid into the higher country ; although it was, in poii^ 
of time, the second country which, they occupied ; and . 
part of it which is about the city of O'rfali is known toihi* 
day as Ur of the Chaldeans.® 

This designation, however, was not confined for an| length 
of time to the limits just mentioned ; for when the Shcmitic 
branch regained in part its allotted territory south-eastward* 
on the decline of the Cushite power, the name of Ur was 
carried into Babylonia, where a powerful empire arose from 
the intermixture of the Chalybes and Kaldani. Established 
in a tract, of country blessed with many agricultural aml'com- 
mercial advantages, it is not surprising that the dominion of 
the Chaldees rapidly extended itself from the mountains of 
Armenia, along the banks ol the Tigris and Euphrates, as 
well as the western shore ol the Persian (tulf. Nineveh was 
at first the capital, and, 60 miles lower, there was another 
Ur ; 3 but subsequently the seat of the monarchy was trans- 
ferred to Babylon, 4 

In process of time, the name of the latter city was given to 
the territory itself, and the appellation Chaldea was confined 
to-fe particular district 5 at the south-western extwmipf of 
thishnghty empire, 0 of which the second Ur of the Chaldeans 
^fedi very small part The mound of Mujdyah, it ^ ^- 
;mW AiasWotth’s Visit to the Chaldeans, Vol. XI. part I. of the Royal 
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sinned, marks the site of the ancient capital of Aur, the 
Orchoe of Ptolemy, from whence the territory bearing the 
same name extended along the right bank of the Euphrates. 
Being irrigated by the Pallaeopas, this territory must, when 
the canal was in full operation, have been extremely fertile. 
At several places within it, as well as in Kurdistan, may still 
be found the descendants of the ancient Chaldeans, who 
speak, although in a corrupted manner, the original language 
of that people. 

In Ptolemy’s time, the name Chaldea was evidently applied 
to a tract of country touching the south-western extremity of 
old Babylonia, and extending from thence to the Persian 
Gulf, along both sides of the Bhatt-el-Arab, and therefore 
including some of the territory lying eastward of Ur of the 
Chaldees. In this section of the coujxtry Ptolemy places the 
towns and cities of Shunda, Bahacharta, Shalatha, Atha, and 
Tercdon, all on or near the river ; whilst inwards from thence 
were situated Chumara, Bctliara, Beramba, and Orchoe. 
Instead of these places, we now find the modern city of Bas- 
rah, and the towns of .Diwaniyeh, Iuntm-Ali, j.amlum, 
Semavah, Kut, Suk-el-slmyukh, Mujayah, Kurnah/Girdelan, 
Zobeid, Mohainmarah, Wasit, and K ut-el-’nn i arah. Having 
briefly noticed the changing limits of Chaldea, we pass to 
that interesting and most ancient kingdom, of which tlie 
Cushdiin territory before-mentioned* (the Armcno-Chalybes 
of Pliny l ) formed but. a small part.* 

Armenia. 

The upper Euphrates is nearly in the centre of the great 
range of territory called by the ancients Armenia, which ex- 
tended eastward from that river to the Caspian Sea, and 
again westward over a part of Asia Minor. The former por- 
tion was almost universally known by the name of the 
Greater, and the latter by that of the Bess Armenia ; but 

1 Lib. VI., c. iv. 

* The Chaldeans, and their neighbours the Tibarcni, were subject to Armenia. 
— -Stralw, XJI., p. 555. 
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both were sometimes subdivided into First, Second, and Third 
Armenia : a fourth division was added by Moses Choronensis 
and others. This last division, being on the eastern side of 
the Euphrates, constitutes in reality part of Armenia Major ; 
while Armenia Minor is confined to the country westward 
of the Euphrates, and is compost'd only of the three subdivi- 
sions above alluded to. 

Armenia Major, in the time of its greatest prosperity, ex- 
tended from 36° 50' to 48° N. lat. ; and eastward, in one 
direction, from 38° to about 48° 40' E. long., with a surface 
of nearly 84,756 square miles of diversified eouutry. 1 The 
general limits of this territory will probably be best under- 
stood by considering the Euphrates to Iks its western boun- 
dary from Sume'isat until a few miles south of Erzingun, 
where the boundary quits* the river, and preserves the direc- 
tion of Tarabuzun, till it meets the mountains southward of 
Gumish Khanah. There it takes a north-easterly direction 
along the range, till it skirts the northern extremity of the 
district of Kars, and from thence it passes onward to the 
river Kur, a few miles below Tifiis : from hence it follows 
this river to' its estuary. After continuing along the Caspian 
shore for a short distance, the line of demarcation strikes into 
the interior in the direction of Tabriz, and the southern part 
of tjie district of Julamerik. It next passes south of Se’rt 
through the district of J)iyar Jlekr, and finally rejoins the 
Euphrates at Sume'isat. The district lying on the western 
side of the Euphrates, between Cfesarea of Cappadocia and 
Pontus, was in early times called First Armenia. That 
which extended from Pontus to Melitene bore the name of 
Second Armenia; and the third, which had Cilicia to the 
south, and Second Armenia to the north, touched the Eu- 
phrates on the east, and extended westward beyond the towns 
of A'in-zarbah and Sis. As these three provinces, properly 
speaking, formed what was afterwards called Armenia Minor, 
or the territory westward of Euphrates, it will be sufficient, 
in describing the limits, to indicate the general contour of 

1 Strabo makes it 200 schools long by 100 wide, which would give a much 
greater superficies. — Lib. XI., p. 530. 
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tlie whole, as was done with respect to the Greater, or, geo- 
graphically speaking, eastern Armenia. Near Gumish Kha- 
nah the line of separation between the two Armenias is the 
Kof-Tagh range already alluded to. This chain continues 
to be the northern boundary of Lesser Armenia, as it runs 
westward almost parallel to the Black Sea, till it reaches the 
river Halys, at a point not very distant from its estuary. 
From hence it runs S.W. along the river for about 180 miles 
and onward in the same direction till it meets the Taurus, 1 
which becomes the boundary almost to the sea near Ayas.~ 
Afterwards, the line sweeps round the south side of A'in- 
jsarbah 3 and Mar ash, to the Euphrates at SumeTsat ; and 
incloses a superficies of 70,778 square miles. According to 
the royal historian/ Armenia Minor for a brief period ex- 
tended to the borders of Palestine, .and one of its princes had 
the seat of his government at Kiim Kal’ah. The celebrated 
and once-powerful kingdom of Armenia is now broken into 
tour districts, each of which is under a separate dominion. 
Ihe largest portion is that bordering upon the upper 
Euphrates, which includes the northern part of D yar Jiekr, 
with Mush, Van, and the paslialic of Erz-rum, and is 
subject to the Sultan. The next is that under the dominion 
of Persia, and extends over a part of Kurdistan and nearly 
the whole of Azerbaijan. The third is the iude]»endent terri- 
tory of the Chaldeans, which lies S.S.E. *>f Lake Van, and 
N.N.E. of Musul. And the fourth is the district of Erl van, 
or that part of ancient Armenia which belongs to Russia, and 
stretches along the river Aras. 

The elevated plateau at the foot of Mount Ararat, which 
contains the sources of the rivers Araxes, Phasis, Halys, 
Chorula, Tigris, and Euphrates, has already been noticed as 
1 At a point about 60 miles westward of Koniych. 

* “ On the sea-coast, 5 * says Marco Polo, ‘‘the Armenians had a port Giazzo, 
frequehted by the merchants of Venice/ 5 This was on the north side of the 
Gulf of Iskenderun, the present Avas. 

8 ’Am-zarbah and Sis were alternately the chief cities of Armenia Minor, 
and at an earlier time Massis, or Mesais, the ancient Mopsuesta, was the 
capital.-— Page 41, Marsden’s Marco Polo. 

4 Haiton. 
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forming part of Iran ; 1 and much of the country washed by 
those streams does not differ from the latter province in any 
important particular. The table-land above-mentioned is, 
however, remarkable, in being intersected by numerous deep 
water-courses and valleys, but more particularly for the 
numerous chains of mountains which branch out in many 
directions from Ararat, and are inhabited by an industrious 
race of peasants. 

The country in general, especially the sloj)es of the several 
chains of Taurus, may be said to be well wooded. 

Armenia possesses several flue sheets of water, such as lakes 
Y r an, Urumiyah, (ioukteha or Sevanga, 2 near Erivan, aud 
many others of Jess note. It has the advantage also of being 
traversed by some of the noblest rivers in the world, which, are 
fed by thousands of tributary streams, car rying fertility in every 
direction throughout its beautiful valleys. Owing to the height 
of tlie table-lands, and the extreme elevation of the mountains, 
the temperature of Armenia is much lower than that of other 
regions situated on the same parallels of latitude ; but there 
is, notwithstanding, much variety in its climate and products. 
The soil is rich, and, instead of desert tracts, the unoccupied 
portions consist of rich pasture grounds, on which numerous 
horses 3 and other animals are fed. In tlie table-lands, and 
other parts of Armenia which are but partially cultivated, 
almost every kind of vegetable production is t,o be found. 

(jSkain, Fruit, and other Productions. 

The wheat aud barley are particularly fine ; nor is it very 
uncommon to have three successive crops of grain in some 
places. The, gardens yield grapes in abundance, also oranges, 
peaches, nectarines, figs, apples, pomegranates, and other 
fruits. 

Honey, wax, manna, and gall-nuts are exported from the 

1 Chap. iv. * Once Liklmit. — Apercu, &c., Tome IV., p. 255. 

a Horses of Togormith. — Ezekiel xxvii. 14. The Armenians presented the 
ting with 20,000 young horses at the annual feast of .Mithra.— Strabo, lib. XI., 
1>. 529. 

VOE. I. 
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more mountainous districts, where, especially eastward of 
Thrabuzun, the finest timber is very abundant. The scenery 
here is at. once beautiful and strikingly grand from various 
points of view, us the mountains art; seen rising abruptly from 
the sea to an elevation of 4000 and 5000 feet, their sides being 
covered with dense forests, composed of gigantic chestnut, 
beech, walnut, alder, poplar, willow, elm, ash, maple, and box 
trees, with firs towards their summits, and a magnificent 
underwood of rhododendron, bay, hazel, &e.‘ 'lhe hiss ele- 
vated grounds produce cotton, hemp, tobacco, and raw silk in 
abundance ; besides • precious stones, such as the turquois, 
beryl,*" crystal, pearl, and ruby. Besides the more valuable 
metals, gold and silver, Armenia abounds in cypper, lead, iron, 
saltpetre, sulphur, bitumen, quarries of coal, marble, and jas- 
]>er, with several mineral springs, wlych have been celebrated 
for many ages. 3 

The chief exports of this neglected and almost, unknown 
country consist, at present of copper, which is carried to Con- 
stantinople for the sultan ; also iron, silk, cotton, wine, 
tobacco and gall-nuts. We learn from Strabo, that P unjiey 
demanded as a contribution from Armenia 6000 talents 4 of 
silver; and we are told that the Romans, on reducing this 
kingdom to the rank of one of* their provinces, carried King 
Alavasdus to Rome in golden letters. 3 

The rough clothing of the country people is manufactured 

in the villages : a kind of bombazine is still made at Krzingan. 6 

At Mush and Mardin, says Marco Polo," cotton is produced 

in great, abundance, and the people prepare from 'it cloths 

called boocasinc, with many other fabrics. The inhabitants, 

he continues, are manufacturers and traders, and are subject 

to the king of the Tartars. The same traveller likewise 

mentions, 8 that all those cloths embroidered with gold and 

silk which we call muslins, are the manufacture of Mosul ; and 
• 

1 Mr. Brant’s Journey, p. 5, and sequel. 

* Beryls are found at Conimagene, in the pilslnilic of Diyar Bekr. 

a Strabo, lib. XL, p. 529. 4 Lib. XL, p. 530. 

5 Philos! rat in Vita Apollonii, lib. II., c. iv. 

* Marsden’s Marco Polo, p. 47. 

7 Page 53i 


Ibid. 
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we know from Kinneir and others, that they are still made in 
that city. The Armenians are exceedingly fond of foreign 
commerce and home trade, hoth of which are prosecuted with 
such success, that even the Jews are in many instances driven 
out ot the field ol competition. We find the industrious 
Armenians scattered over Arabia, Persia, and even the greater 
part of India in pursuit of gain. 

In the healthy territory of Armenia, we meet with tine- 
looking peasants, ot a powerful and robust frame, but. rather 
dull and heavy in disposition. The people possess more of 
the passive and enduring than of the active qualities; and as 
the Armenian is generally without any fixed character of his 
own, he, from habit, moulds himself to that, of his master or 
ruler, whoever that may happen to be. Consequently we 
find him in turn become Turk, Persian, Russian, or Kurd, 
according to the circumstances in which he happens to he 

The Armenians have )>een described as brave , 1 a. quality, 
however, which lias long since passed from them ; and we do 
not find that the people of this country have distinguished 
themselves' in war since the days of Armonue, having been 
from that time either subject to other nations, or distracted 
by internal divisions. 

They are now a commercial and agricultural people ; well 
clad, abundantly fed, and possessing sheep, cattle, and fine 
horses in great abundance. They live in warm and substan- 
tial houses, which are usually made of logs of trees, deeply 
covered with earth, and generally consisting of four or five 
apartments connected with each other. Two of these are 
allotted for the animals, and the remainder for the members 
of the family, who are commonly very numerous. A large 
portion of the building is formed by excavating the side of a 
hill, and in such situations the villages or hamlets are almost 
invariably placed. The towns are Van, Erivan, Nakhehevan, 
Kars, Bayazid, Bitlis, Amudiyali, Mush, Se’rt,, and Diyar 
Bekr (Tigranocerta). 

* In former times, they were esteemed expert and brave soldiers. — Marsdeu’s 
Marco Polo, p. 41. 

H 2 
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Erz-Rum, or Garin,' is now the chief town, and one of 
great importance, from its position, although its population 
has been reduced, since the war of 1829, from 130,000 to 
less than 30,000 ; in consequence of a forced migration of 
the inhabitants into the Russian provinces." 

The population of Armenia has always been considerable ; 1 * 3 
but from the nature of the country, which is subdivided into 
many small districts by its numerous mountains, valleys, and 
rivers, and from the inhabitants being composed of many 
different tribes, it became almost always an easy prey to the 
invader ; and it has, hi fact, been subdued successively by the 
Babylonians, Assyrians, Medes, Mongols, Purthians, Homans, 
and Turks. In consideration of their raufy obedience and 
passive fidelity, the Turks prefer, as agents or servants, the 
Armenians to the Greeks, and, indeed, to any other people 
in the Sultan’s dominions. They have also been partially 
engaged to serve as militiamen, and apparently with more 
advantage to the state than could have been expected, con- 
sidering that want of spirit and activity by which they are 
generally characterised. 

The Armenians say that they were converted to Christi- 
anity in the year 44, by Saints Bartliolemy and Thadeus, 
who were put to death subsequently by the authority of 
Sanahuglie, the reigning chief. 4 St. Gregory was the next 
gospel missionary ; and it was he vvlio accompanied Tiridates, 
king of Armenia, to Rome. 

Ancient Geography. 

Armenia, according to Herodotus, is separated from Cilicia 
by the river Euphrates on one side, and touches Matiane on 

1 Called Theodosiopolis, in honour of Theodosius the Younger. — Moses 
Chorene, Ilist., lib. 111., cap. lv. 

* 12, $90 were placed in the province of Bnmbak Shumgel (southward of 
Tiflis). — Aperc;u, &e., Tome II., p. 302. 

* That of the different provinces will be given with the territory to which 
they belong. 

4 MSS. of Armenian History, collected during my journey in 1831 ; also 
Etat present de TArmt^nie, Paris, 1694. 
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the other. It is watered by four navigable rivers, and pos- 
sesses an abundance of cattle. 1 * The fieople, he adds, were 
originally a colony of Phrygians. 3 But, on the contrary, 
Strabo, whilst he gives the tradition of their descent from 
Armenus (who had followed Jason from Thessaly into 
Armenia), adds, that the Armenians are in some degree 
relatives of the Thessalians. 3 

Towards the east are Media Magna and Atropatena; to 
the north, the mountains of Paraehoathras, which overlook 
the Caspian Sea, and the country of the Albanians, the Ibe- 
riaus, and Caucasus. To the west are the mountains of 
Paryadres 4 and the Cydisses, as far as Armenia Minor, and 
that part of the river Euphrates which separates Armenia 
from Cappadocia and Commagene; 5 and finally the Taurus 
separates it from Mesopotamia. 0 

Moses Choronensis" gives nearly the same limits. lie says 
tiiat. Armenia Major is situated eastward from Cappadocia 
and Armenia Minor, and that the river Euphrates and the 
mountains of Taurus separate it from Mesopotamia. South- 
ward is Assyria, stretching along the frontiers of Atropatia 
and Media, as far as the mouths of the Araxes. To the north 
it has Albania, Iberia, and Egeria, i. e., Colchis. 

Divisions ok Armenia by Moses Choronensis. 

Within these limits are fifteen great provinces, which are 
named in the following order, viz. : — 

In the North, and going from W. to E., 

1. High Armenia, orBartzer Haic. 

2. Daik’h. 

3. Koukark’h, or Gugars. 

4. Oudi, or Uti. 

In the centre; also from W. to E., 

5. Fourth Armenia, or Chavroot Haic. 

1 Herod., lib. V.. c. xlix. ! Lib. VII., c. Ixxiii. 3 Lib. XI., p. 530. 

4 Pliny says that Armenia Major commences at the Paryadres, and ex- 

tends to Adiabene ; also to the river Tigris, on the side of Mesopotamia, and 

to the Euphrates towards Cappadocia. — Lib. VI., c. ix. 

* Lib. XL, p. 527. * Lib. XL, p. 521. 


7 Geng., pi 357. 
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6. Dourepcran, or Turaberan. 

7. Ararad, centre of the whole. 

8. Vasbouragan, or Vaspuracan. 

9. Siunik’h, or Suaies. 

10. Artsak’h, or Arzakh. 

1 1. F’liaidagaran, or Phaitaran. 

To the South, 

12. Aghdsnik’h or Akhtznies. 

13. Mogk’li or Moeks. 

14. Gordjaik’h, or Corclias. 

15. Persian Armenia, or Par sea Haic. 

Very few of these names are to be met with in the present 
day. The existing divisions may be considered as regulated by 
the extent of the pashalics of Erz-Rum and Kars, with the 
addition of the greater portions of those of Diyar Bekr, Vim, 
and Erivan. The great cities were Artaxata, Vaspurcania, 
and Shemiraingerd, near lake Van. 1 The ancient capital 
of Ilai-ass-tan was Ani; a city, the extent and magnificence 
of which is still, much vaunted by the Armenians, who de- 
light in saying that it contained 1000 churches and 100,000 
houses. This immense metropolis was in the country of 
Shirag, 2 at the confluence of the Akhouran and Khali rivers, 
which fall into the A raxes; where its site is marked by a 
double line of walls and numerous fragments of columns, &c. 
It was destroyed t by an earthquake in 1319, and Kars then 
became the residence of the kings of the race of Payratides, 
as Nisibis was that of Tigranes ; and finally Sis of the latest 
monarchs. 

The divisions of Armenia Major and Minor were, how- 
ever, only made after the time of Antioclius the Great, or 
1 90 years R. c. ; and the dispersion of the Armenians over 
Asia and parts of Europe followed the Turkish conquest in 
the sixteenth century , :i 

1 Visited by the late Professor Schultz. 

Probably the Svracene of Ptolemy. A colony of Bulgarians settled here 
about 120 years before Christ. — St. Martin, Memoircs sur l’Armeme. 

* Apercu, &c., Tome IV., p. 245 to 248. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

INSCRIPTION OF BABYLONIA, MESOPOTAMIA, ANT) ASSYRIA. 

Babylonia. — Shape of Mesopotamia. — Limits and Extent. — Mountains. — 
Lakes. — Climate. — Vegetable Productions. — Birds. — Animals. — Manufac- 
tures. — Commerce. — Revenue. — Army and Resources of the Pdshdlic of 
Baghdad. — Towns. — I nliabitants — Sabcans, Yc/adis, and Arabs. — Popula- 
tion of the Province. — Government. — Comparative Geography. — Seroug. — 
Haran. — Babel. — AeenrL— *Erecli. — Limits of Ancient Babylonia. — Ancient 
Assyria. — Nineveh. — llchobuth. — Calah and Resell. — Kaldani Country. — 
Mountains and Rivers, and Products of Kurdistan. — -Manna. — Animals. — 
C urd s. — V i ) luges . — Houses. — I \> pul atioi \ . 

Babylonia, the first independent kingdom of the earth, was 
situated between the estuary of the Shat.t-el-Xrab and the 
western extremity of the river Khsibur ; and adjoining this 
lay the monarchy of Assyria, whose formation immediately 
followed that of the former kingdom, and was blended with 
it. The names of both’ Babylonia and Assyria still remain; 
the former Wing more particularly applied to the south-eastern 
part, of the pash.nl ic of .Baghdad, and the latter to a portion 
near the north-western extremity, from whence the name of 
Ashur (El Atliur) spread to other countries, and more par- 
ticularly to the tract under consideration, or Syria between 
the rivers, which name in a great, measure siij)erseded the 
older one of Babylonia. 

Contrary to the description given by some of the ancient 
geographers, as well as the strict meaning of the expressive 
term Armn-naharaim, Mesopotamia, has been supposed to 
have its southern extremity at the Median Wall, instead ot 
approaching the shores of the Persian Gulf. 

The shape of Mesopotamia, which is that of an isosceles 
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-triangle, has, with much propriety, heen compared to a boat, 1 * 
and it closely resembles those of the country, the heavy stern 
being supposed to represent the northern extremity of this 
territory, whilst the two great rivers form the sides, which 
terminate in a long tapering bow beyond Kurnah. 

Moreover, Strabo says the Tigris washes the eastern side 
of Mesopotamia, and the river Euphrates its southern and 
western ; whilst the Taurus separates it from Armenia on 
the north. 3 Pliny, who is still more distinct, says that Meso- 
potamia has the Tigris to the east., the Euphrates west, the 
Persian Gulf south, and the Taurus north, with a length of 
800 miles and a breadth of 360 miles, the city ot Charax 
being at the extremity of the gulf.® 

Mesopotamia extends above 10° in longitude from Palis, in 
38° 7 ' 10" east longitude, to the estuary of the old Karun, in 
48° 45' 1G"; and 7° 31' 5" in latitude from the shores of the 
Persian Gulf, in 30°, to Sumeisat, in 37° 31' 5" north lati- 
tude ; its greatest width being about 170 miles from Jaber 
Castle to Hisn KeTfa, on the Tigris ; and its extreme length 
nearly 735 miles. The irregular triangle thus formed has a 
superficies of nearly 70, 1 17 square miles, including the shores 
of the Gulf from the Pallaeopas to the old Kanin. 

As we have seen, the Taurus occupies the northern extre- 
mity, and forms the limits of Mesopotamia on the side of 
Armenia. From the banks of the Euphrates, a little north- 
ward of Munslnir, 4 it sweeps round the plain of Siverik, dis- 
playing rocky conical summits; and, under the name of the 
Karajah Tagh, it. then takes an easterly direction, passing 
some little distance northward of Nisilns, and onward to the 
Tigris, which separates this chain from the. bold and lofty 
precipices of Jebel Judi;* the principal groups being the 
Jebel Tur and the Baarem or Mardin mountains, with the 

1 Strata-, lib. II., p. 79; and lib. XVI., p. 74G. 

* Lib. XVI., p. 746. 

a Lib. VI., c. xxvii. 

4 D’Anville's Pass of Nushar; Ainsworth’s Journey from Kaisariyah to 
T3ir, Vol. X. Part III., p. 331 of the Royal Geographical Journal. 

* Ibid., p. 522. 
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offset, of Dara. Seventy miles southward are the Sinjar hills, 
which have a width of from seven to nine miles, and extend 
for about fifty miles towards the Tigris. 1 The isolated hill 
of Kaka seems to unite this I'angc geologically with that of 
Abd-el-Aziz ; a low chalk formation iri the district of the 
Millis Kurds, towards the north-west., 2 which is the last to 
be noticed. 

The rest of Mesopotamia is a plain country, abounding 
with wormwood ; but, between Baghdad and the Kuphrates, 
a part of the surface is occupied by salt lakes and marshes; 
and near the two rivers there are several khors, or fresh 
lakes, the most remarkable being those which inundate the 
neighbourhood of Akar Kill’, ’ of the .Birs Nimrud, (the Hin- 
deah,) and Lamliim. Some extensive sheets of water are 
also met with, at. the season of floods, both above and below 
Kurniih. 

The soil of Mesopotamia is generally a sandy clay, the 
surface of which, in the absence of water, is a positive desert ; 
but wherever it is watered by the numerous inlets and irri- 
gating canals branching from the different rivers already 
described,’ it is rich and productive in the extreme. 

The change from a level to a mountainous country in a 
higher latitude causes a marked difference in the temperatures 
at the opposite extremities of the province ; whilst the central 
portion enjoys a climate ‘which may he considered as a medium 
between the others. The southern or warmest region is 
Babylonia, which, under t he Persians, was separated from 
the rest of Mesopotamia, and extended northward of the 
Median Wall, as far as the latitude of Sainmara and A'nah. 
But even here the cold winds of the desert are felt during 
the winter, and especially in the beginning of the year, at 
which time rain is frequent, and even snow falls occasionally. 
This, however, is the season in which the operations of hus- 
bandry and commerce are performed; for in suuftner an 
average of 104° (in the house) drives the inhabitants into 

1 Mr. Forbes, Vol. IX. Part III., p. 422, of the Royal Geographical Journal. 

* Ainsworth’s Assyria and Babylonia, p. 268. 
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their Sard-abs, 1 as it once did the luxurious monarchs into 
the mountains of Media. This region is well adapted for 
the growth of cotton, sugar, indigo, and many of the fruits 
of a warm climate, especially dates, which, in the opinion of 
most judges, excel those of T/ifilah, and are decidedly liner 
than any produced along the Nile. This superiority, how- 
ever, applies to the dates of the lower Euphrates only ; for in 
the neighbourhood of A n, ah the tree begins to have a sickly 
appearance, and the inferiority of the fruit is very perceptible 
to the north of that parallel of latitude. 

The next., or intermediate region, lies between ’Anah and 
Balis, or as far as 36" north latitude. This, like the preced- 
ing. is almost entirely a dead level ; and, from,it,s soil, or more 
probably from the character of its inhabitants, it was con- 
sidered as a part of Arabia. There# is, however, here and 
there, chiefly along the river, some cultivation, intermixed 
with good pasture-grounds, the latter affording a sufficiency 
of herbage, except in summer, when the soil is burnt, up by 
the sun. At this season the beat is very great, especially 
from mid-day till, evening, but the nights are not oppressive. 
Eying near the borders of a mountainous country, the wiuters 
here are severe, and towards the northern extremity of the 
district they are attended by an abundance of rain, snow, and 
frost. 

About the Khabiir, the date tree almost ceases to hear ; 
but oranges, grapes, pears, apples, with other fruits and grain, 
arrive at perfection. 

The third and last district comprehends, in part, the 
northern slopes of the Mesopotamian branch of the Taurus. 
The eastern side, or the ancient Mygdonia, contains the vol- 
cauic* ranges of Sinjar, Mardin, and l)iyar liekr. It enjoys 
a moderate degree of heat in summer, but the temperature is 
very low during the winter months. The western tract, the 
Osroene of the ancients, extends from the eastern side of the 
Khabur, and includes Rakkah, Haran, O'rfah, and Sumeisat, 

1 Vaulted subterraneous apartments, with a high square tower (Badgir), 
acting like: a wind-sail. The temperature is about 10° lower than that of the 
coolest rooms above ground. 
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being liilly rather than mountainous, and at the same time 
but little cultivated : it (lifters considerably from the preceding 
district, especially as to temperature; for the inhabitants 
experience what has Iwen so expressively called by Humboldt 
an extreme climate, the thermometer being as high as 110°, 
under a tent, in July, and 8° below zero in winter, with a 
continuance of snow for some weeks during the coldest j>art 
of the latter period. In the summer, and during the greater 
part of autumn, there is scarcely any rain in Upper Mesopo- 
tamia; but during the remainder of the latter season, and till 
the snow is melted in the lower part of the neighbouring 
range of the Taurus, it falls > abundantly. This region, like 
the district southward of the Khabur, abounds with the 
ordinary kinds of grain ; and the fruits of a warmer tempera- 
ture, such as oranges, -grapes, and pomegranates, (which are 
particularly fine,) walnuts, pistachios, and other products of 
a colder region, are equally good. The country about Port 
William has, at one season, the aigrette, the parrot, stork, 
flamingo, bustard, and the tunlux Selmicus, of which the last 
feeds on that scourge of the country, the locust. These arc 
succeeded, at a later period, by wild geese, ducks, teal, swans, 
snipes, tern, and the cinereous vulture. 

'Annh, llahabah, Manila, Mosul, Arbel, Koi Saujac, Ker- 
kuk, Tekrit, SuleiWuiiyah, Zohab, and Khani-kin, are subject 
to the pashalie of Baghdad ; of which, howeyer, Mesopotamia 
constitutes the most, important portion: but, a few years 
back, O'rlah was included, and sometimes also Diyar Bekr. 
The northern part, or that above the capital, is known to 
the. Arabs as A1 Jezireh, or t he Island, and the remainder 
as ’Irak Arabi ; both of which, and the former esjiecially, 
being much esteemed for the excellency of the pasture, as 
well as the fertility of the soil. The products of this region 
are tobacco, Indian corn, wheat, barley, cotton, large quan- 
tities of fine wool, goats’-hair, with the addition of gall-nuts 
and yellow berries in the mountainous parts to the north. 

The fruits are grajnss, melons, apricots, figs, cherries, pome- 
granates, quinces, pears, and dates, all of which are abundant 
wherever the least care is taken to cultivate them.. The pre- 
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vailing trees are the sycamore, the silver poplar, with the 
tamarisk and liquorice plants, both of which are everywhere 
very abundant. Below the Kliabur, wormwood covers the 
plain. Bustards abound ; and even the wild asses are still 
occasionally seen traversing the country with their well-known 
swiftness . 1 

Jaekalls are found in large troops ; lions and hyaenas are 
not so numerous ; but hares, black and stone-coloured part- 
ridges, francolins, bramin and common wild geese, ducks, teal, 
pelicans, cranes, &<;., are abundant. The rivers are full 
of fish, chiefly barbel and carp, which latter grows to 

an enormous size in the Euphrates. Truffles and wild 

capers, peas , 2 spinach, and the carol *, 3 are, also found in 

Mesopotamia. 

The country produces great quantities of barley and wheat, 
in their wild as well as cultivated state, hut oaks do not seem 
to be sown anywhere by the sedentary Arabs. Onions, 

spinaeh, and beans, are the usual vegetables, and these are 
largely cultivated along the sides of the rivers, where, just after 
the water recedes, the progress of vegetation is • urprising. 
Some idea may be formed of the productive qualities of the 
soil, from the fact of eight, crops of clover having been cut in 
the neighbourhood of Basrah during the year . 4 

The. domestic animals of Mesopotamia arc camels, horses, 
buffaloes, sheep, and goats, all of a superior kind ; but the 
cows and oxen are of an inferior breed. The more northern 
and hilly portion of this territory produces, in addition to 
copper, lead, and other minerals, grain, honey, wax, gall-nuts, 
&c. ; whilst the southern contains salt, lime, bitumen, naph- 

1 We did not obtain a living specimen, although the Arabs engaged to bring 
one : they brought a skin, however, of a light brown colour, without, stripes, 
and having a mane all along its back. This is more properly the wild horse; 
but whether it was the animal mentioned by Xenophon, or that there is still 
another creature of this kind in the desert, remains to be determined, as the 
skin was lost on its wray to England. 

* A pea called Arab add is is particularly good. 

* Ceratoniasiliqua. 

4 See Mr. Colquhoun’s Evidence before the Steam Committee of the House 
M Commons in 1834, p. 144. 
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tha, and a superabundance of dates ; but the principal wealth 
of the people is derived from their vast flocks. 

The chief manufactures are. slippers, shoes, boots, some 
silks, coarse cottons, the abbas, or cloak, universally worn by 
the Arabs, the gaily striped kerchief of silk and cotton mixed, 
which is invariably used to cover their heads, and the coarse 
black tent, which forms the dwelling-place of a large portion 
of the people throughout the year. To these manufactures 
may be added some elegant embroidery on cloth and leather, 
with other ornamental work of a like nature. A great num- 
ber of sawyers and carpenters are occupied in preparing tim- 
ber, and in the construction of edifices and furniture of that 
material ; and a, still greater number of artizans are employed 
in making or repairing the ordinary culinary utensils of copper 
and tin. To these may, be added a limited number of indivi- 
duals who find occupation as gold and silversmiths in the 
bazaars of the principal towns, making seals, rings, and the 
more ordinary ornaments for women. 

During the last twenty-five years, the pashas have succeeded 
in drawing to the capital almost the entire commerce of the 
country. ‘ Fleets of large well-built boats descend and ascend 
the Tigris with cargoes to and from the Persian Gulf ; but 
the mass of the trade is carried on by caravans, which branch 
in different; directions from this great emporium. 

From Persia and Kurdistan are brought silk, coarse wool- 
lens, shawls and carpets of Cashmere, Kirman, Yezd, &c. ; 
stuffs, guin-rahubat, fur-skins, tobacco, rose-w'ater, galls, 
dyes, &c. 

From Turkey, soap, cotton, linen, silks, embroidered mus- 
lins, opium, copper, and stuffs. 

From Arabia, incense, myrrh, galbanum, raisins, gums, 
drugs, and eoflee. 

From Europe, Egypt, &c., grey cloths, prints, calicoes, 
long cloths, sheetings, twists, hardware, and cutlery, all Eng- 
lish. Also fine French and German cloths, cutlery, lead, tin. 
West India coffee, indigo, cochineal, velvet and satin stuffs, 
drugs and spices. 

The exports arc wheat, barley, rice, and other grains; 
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horses, 1 * pearls, coral, honey, dates, cotton, silk, tobacco, gall- 
nuts, wool, bitumen, naphtha, saltpetre, salt, coarse coloured 
cottons, fine handkerchiefs, and other manufactures of a 
country enjoying advantages which will eventually make its 
commerce more important than that of Egypt. 

The revenue is derived from a tax on transit goods. 

Dollars. 

Naphtha, &c., is understood to produce . . 3J millions 

From dates, cotton, house-rent, &c. . 1 A- „ 

From wheat, barley, and other grains, exclusive 
of the produce of the lands farmed chiefly 
near Baghdad and Tlillah 
And from the proportion taken by the pasln\, 
being one- tenth of the animals reared . 

Total " . Y2k 

As the inferior establish merits at ’Anah, Hit, ITillah, 
Mosul, Rowanduz, andKurnali, are chiefly maintained by local 
contributions, the disbursements are confined almost exclu- 
sively to Baghdad itself. They consist of the expenses of the 
pashas followers, presents, salaries of state officers, together 
with the maintenance of about 5000 troops, organized after 
the European model, and the fixed revenue paid to the sultan. 

Besides these expenses, considerable sums of .money are 
privately distributed, in order to secure the allegiance of some 
of the sheikhs ;* and subsidies are paid to all chiefs from whom 
any service is required. There is, however, in peaceable times, 
a considerable surplus, which must be consumed when the 
Arab tribes are called out ; and it is understood that nearly 
100,000 men may he assembled on due notice (icing given, 
provided the necessary payments are previously made to the 
chiefs. 3 

1 As many as 500 high-bred horses are annually sent to India. 

* The details regarding the revenue and expenditure of Baghdad were fiir- 
nished in 1831, by one of the Europeans who had been in charge of the grana- 

. ries and books. 

* Previously to bis march in order to assist in the defence of Bagliddd, the 
Montefik sheik received a present from Ddw'd Pdshd of 10,000/. 
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The principal towns of Mesopotamia are Diyar Bekr, Hisn 
Keifa, Jezireh, Mosul, Tekrit, Sammara, and Kiit el anuirah 
along the Tigris ; Erzingiln, Kemakh, Egin, Kebban Maden, 
Malatiyah, Rum Kal’ah, Bir, Bakkah, Deir, Rawd, ’Anah, 
Hadisah, El TJzz, Jibbah, Diwaniyah, Lamhim, Sheikh el 
Shuyukh, and Kiirnah, along the Euphrates : in addition to 
Suverek, Orfah, liar an, Seroug, Ras-cl-ain, Mardin, Nisibis, 


Sinjar, El ITadhr, Kerbelah, Mesjid Ali, Samawah, Zobei’d, 
and many other villages, both in the mountains and along 
the streams, between the two great rivers, (irane, or Quade, 
Mohammarah, and Basrah are the ports ; and the last, being 
the principal, is next in importance to Baghdad, the capital, 
which has been already noticed. 


The inhabitants consist of Arabs, Osrnanli Turks, Kurds, 
Turkomans, Syrians, Jews, and Christians. Arabic is the 
general language ; Turkish, Kurdish, Chaldee, Syriac, and 
the Syro-Chaldean dialects being the exceptions. The Sunnie 
Muhanimedan religion is prevalent ; but in Upper Mesopo- 
tamia there are many Christians of the creed of Nestorius, 
(some of whom have become Roman Catholics,) and Jacobite 
as well as Roman Catholic Syrians. There are besides two 
remarkable sects, one of which, called the Mcndajalia, (dis- 
ciples of John,) is found scattered in small communities 
in Basrah, Kiirnah, Mohammarah, and, lastly. Sheikh el 
Shuyukh, where there 'are about three hundred families. 
Those of Basrah are noticed by Pietro de la Valle, who 
says the Arabs call them Sabeans . 1 Their religion is evi- 
dently a mixture of paganism, Hebrew Muhanimedan, and 
Christian. They profess to regulate their lives by a book 
called the Sidra, containing many moral precepts, which, 
according to tradition, have been handed down from Adam, 
through Seth and Enoch ; and it is understood to be in 
their language, (the Chaldee,) but written in a peculiar 
character. They abhor circumcision, but are very parti- 
cular in distinguishing between clean and unclean animals, 
and likewise in keeping the sabbath with extraordinary 
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strictness. The Psalms of David are in use, but they are 
held to be inferior to their own book. They abstain from 
garlic, beans, and several kinds of pulse, and likewise 
most carefully from every description of food between sun- 
rise and sunset during a. whole moon before the vernal 
equinox; in addition to which, an annual festival is kept, 
called the feast of the days. Much respect is entertained for 
the city of Mecca, and a still greater reverence for the pyra- 
mids of ligypt, in one of which they believe that their great 
progenitor, Saba, sou ot Seth, is buried; and to his original 
residence at Haran they make very particular pilgrimages, 
sacrificing on these occasions, a ram and a hen. They 
pray seven times a-day, turning sometimes, to the south 1 
and sometimes to the north. 5 Put at the same time they 
retain a part of the ancient worship* of the heavenly 1 bodies, 
adding that of angels, with the belief that the souls of the 
wicked are to enjoy a happier state after nine hundred cen- 
turies of suffering. The priests, who are called sheikhs, or 
chiefs, use a particular kind of baptism, which, they say, was 
instituted by St. John ; and the Chaldee language i -. used in 
this and other ceremonies.* 

The strict preservation of this tongue, (which of itself de- 
notes a separate origin from the Arabs,) together with the 
particular connexion between Palestine and the ancient people 
of Upper Mesopotamia, make it possible that these Sabeans 
may be descended from Sheba, son of Ketura, which would 
account for the great respect, paid to the residence of one of 
their idolatrous ancestors (Terah). Ben Schunah calls the 
Sabeans Syrians, and adds, they use the language of Adam in 
their books ; * and another writer, Ibn Koura, says their reli- 
gion is the same as that of the old Sabeans. 6 In our inter- 
course, we found them to be quiet and harmless, but exceed- 
ingly cautious, and unwilling to communicate, except with 
Mr. Rassam, who was almost considered as one of themselves. 

1 Egypt- 4 Htiran 

3 From MS. Collections made by Mr. Rassam. 

* MS. Translation by Mr. Rassam. 

a Ibid. 
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The other religion, that of a more numerous branch, the 
Yezidis, is, in some respects, like the MendAjaha, but' with 
the addition of the evil principle, the exalted doctor, who,, as 
an instrument of the divine will, is propitiated rather than 
worshipped, as had been once su pposed. The Yezidis reverence 
Moses, Christ, and Mohammed, in addition to many of the 
saints and prophets held in veneration both by Christians and 
Moslems. They adore the sun, as symbolical of Christ, and 
believe in an intermediate state after death. The Yezidis of 
Sinjur do not practise circumcision, nor do they eat pork ; but 
they freely partake of the blood of other animals. Their 
manners are simple, and their habits, both within and without, 
remarkable for cleanliness. They are, besides, brave, hospit- 
able, sober, faithful, and, with the exception of the Moham- 
medan, are inclined to tolerate other religions: they are, 
however, lamentably deficient in every branch of education. 
Polygamy is not permitted, and the tribes intermarry with 
each other. The families of the father and sons live under 
the spine roof ; and the patriarchal system is carried out still 
further, each village being under its own hereditary chief . 1 

Amongst these mountaineers, Mr. Forbes heard of the 
practice of cert-tin rites by their co-religionists, the most noble 
of the Izedi tribes; whose chief temple is at Sheikli ’Adi, 
eastward of the Tigris. Their temporal and spiritual head. 
Sheikh An, resides at Jiagh-ldri, in Nav-kur ; and their 
churches are plain buildings, without peacocks, images, or 
anything else to distinguish them, except; the bitumen fires 
of their annual festival : and it is now ascertained by Mr. 
Ainsworth that they are quite as simple in their manners and 
conduct as the other Y ezidis. 

Another traveller says they have a high regard for Chris- 
tians, use baptism, make the sign of the cross, put off their 
shoes at and kiss the threshold ol a Christian church, believe 
in one supreme God, and in Christ, in some sense, as a Sa- 
viour : their religion contains also a remnant of Sabianism.* 

» Mr. Forbes’ Visit to the Sinjdr Hills, Vol. IX. Part III. pp. 424, 425, 
&c., of the Royal Geographical Journal. 

* Dr. Asahel Grant’s Lost Tribes, &c., p. 31. Murray, 1841.* 

VOL. I. I 
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Indeed, the Armenians assert that the Yezidi, or Izedi, are 
descended from the ancient Syrians and Chaldeans. 1 

In addition to the Yezidi. s and other fixed inhabitants, 
there is a very considerable population of the Shamar Arabs 
and of the smaller tribes, who live almost entirely under tents, 
and wander from place to place, as their flocks require pasture: 
these, together with the residents of the towns and villages, 
make an aggregate of about three and a half millions of souls 
living near the banks of the Tigris and Euphrates.® 

The chief government is conducted according to the Turk- 
ish practice ; but among the Arabs in the rural districts, the 
patriarchal system prevails. 

With regard to the comparative geography yf Mesopotamia, 
the northern part, or the territory of the Mygdonians, accord- 
ing to Strabo, extends from the ancient Zeugma (Sumei'sat), 
in Commagene, to Thapsacus ; and has within it the cities of 
Nicepliorius, Nisi bis, Carrhae, and Tigranocerta. 3 It includes 
within its limits the ancient city of Orfah, the district of 
Qsroene, and the interesting remains of the cities of Syroug 
(afterwards liatme) and Haran. Fragments of buildings 
scattered for some distance, at a spot 23 miles E. by S. from 
Bir, indicate that the former was of considerable extent. 
But the only objects of particular interest are two eolossal 
unfinished lions, at Aulan Tiigh, about eight miles southward 
of Seroug, one of which was sketched by Lieut. Eden, Royal 
Navy, who accompanied Lieut. Lynch in 1836. 



The stone used is basalt ; its extreme length is 12 feet, 

v 1 Armenian MSS. collected during My Journeys in 1830, Ac. 

; : * In this calculation, four and a half persons have been allowed as the 
average for each family. “ Lib. XVI., p. 747, 
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height 7 feet 3 inches, and thickness from 1 foot 4 inches to 

yJ.'.The riiiM bf H&ran (properly Charan) are about 20 miles 
S.E. by S. from O'rfah, and consist of a bath, a castle, the 
remain^of a temple or church; and near them is the well of : 
Rebecca. 

The royal river of Strabo, the Basilius, passes through the 
ruins of Carrhm ; 1 and its banks in the neighbourhood have 
.become remarkable, in consequence of the victory gained 
over the Romans by the Parthians. * The desponding 
Crassus, on discovering subsequently that Surena, the Par- 
thian commander, had deceived him by entering into a treaty, 
commenced his. retreat towards the Zeugma of Commagene ; 
in which attempt the general, and about 30,000 Romans, met 
that fate, which from* henceforth will find a parallel in our 
history. 



The West Gate uf Huron, drawn by Lieut. Eden, R.N. 


Haran, the resting-place of the patriarch on his journey 
to Palestine, is called a city of the Sabeans, 3 and it had a 
sovereign as late as 1199 ; 4 but the scarcely less ancient city 
of Q'rfali took, and still retains its place. 

* Sftabo, lib. XVf., p. 741. 

* Langhorne’a Plutarch, Vol. 111., pp. 313, 314, &c. London, 1774. 

* Ilp 3 L t Baakal, ■ MS. Translation of Mr. Rassam. 

Histoirc des Huns, Vol. t, p. 345. 
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BABEI, 


[CBARf'Vi. 

the Mygdonians arethesibes 
|j|Soon*-I)ara, KhoraSan.’ und Kalat Sherkat, the UVBfij|^ 
Sp^kna.; *• '.which last, however, is in the southern pO]irfi0h;ii| 
Mesopotamia. 

; ; - Th e existence of the Babylonian kingdom previously to the 
formation of that of Assyria has been indicated by Herodotufiii 
■>^ho mentions that the people were acquainted with naviga- 
tion,^ with the situation of the pole, the use of the sun-dial* 
and the division of the day into 12 parts. 4 

The scriptures, however, carry the history much further 
back, by showing that the followers of Cush usurped the 
supreme power in Babylonia; and the extent of the kingdom 
which they formed may be imagined from the situation of the 
cities of Nmiriid. 


Babel. 

The ruins near HiJlah are still, by the Arabs, designated 
Babel ; and all historical records, as well as traditions, agree 
in representing these as the remains of the first city of 
Nimrud ; the Babylon of Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus, and 
other historians. 

f Four miles and a quarter N. 20° W. of the bridge of HilMh 
is the Mujellibcli, near which are the remains of Kasr, as 
well as those of the hanging gardens; and at rather more 
than six miles from HiJlah, standing amidst, and crowning 
the summit of extensive masses of ruin, is the Birs, or Baris 
Nimrud. This has been considered by Niebuhr, Rich, and 
others, to be the celebrated temple of Belli s ; and, according 
to Herodotus, it was separated from the palace by the river.® 

In Lower Babylonia, 82 miles S. 43“ E. from the same 
place, and at 8 miles N. 53° E. of the castle of Muwaserah, 
are the mounds of El Assayali, or the Place of Pebbles, which 


1 The &urpa of Ptolemy. 

_ » Mr. Aiiiworth’a Journey, Vol. XI. Part 1., p. 45, &c., of theRoyal 
Geographical Journal w 

* Lib. 1. cap. csciv. ‘ Lib. IL, cap. cix. 

I. c. _dxxxi., L’un [des quartiers] test remarquable bar le patois 
;«t 1. a«tre, par le lieu con«u?r<5 k Jujiifer IMua.-^Larcher’a tr an.1.^ ,: 
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Tlii* Bi’rs Nnurud front N.K., l»v Fit/j.imrs, 11. N. 
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befit* also ilie. j mines of Werkn* ’Irka, anil Irak. From these 
names, iis well as oijjer cimimsl'rmccs. Colonel Taylor "has 
been .in (hieed to conclude Unit t lit* ruins are those of Erech, 
the second city of iVimrud. They are near the Karayirn 
canal ; and their client on the serene skv of this eoimtrv was 

* 1/ 

particularly imposing, when viewed from a distance of about; 
thirteen miles, as the steamer approached the bed of the 
Chaldean lake in 


Accad. 

Extending to a consider a We distance round tile colossal 
mound of Akar Kiif, (the Akari Nimrod and Akari liahil of 
the Arabs,) situated ofi miles N . 13*' \Y. of I Sahel, may ho 
traced the remains of a city, of which this mound, like those 
of Babel and Erceh, was probably the high altar, or Baris;’ 
and the name, as well as the primitive construction of the 
pyramid, may serve to identify the ruins as those of Accad, 
Nimrud’s third city. 

Cijai.se. 

At the extremity of the plain of Shinar, ami near the foot 
of the Siujiir mountains, we find on the banks of the Khabiir, 
near its confluence with the Euphrates, two extensive heaps 


* See Ainsworth’s Assyria, &c., p. 175. 
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of ruins, partaking of the same characters as those which 
appertain to the preceding cities. That on the right hank 
(the presumed Kerkisyah) is crowned by the modern town 
Abu Serai', (father of palaces ;) whilst that on the opposite or 
left bank may, from its name, Kalneh or Ohaianne, and the 
more modern Charclietnish. be the fourth city of Nimrod.’ 

Limits of Babylonia. 

The remains just mentioned indicate that the ancient king- 
dom of Babylonia comprehended a narrow tract along the 
river Euphrates, extending from the neighbourhood of Erech, 
or from about, the modern town of Sheikh el Shuyukh, to 
Babel; a distance of about. 151 miles in a direction westward 
of north, and continuing from thence 287 miles further, in 
the same direction, to Kalneh, on the Kliabur. The king- 
dom extended eastward till it joined Assyria, including Akad, 
and two other cities no less remarkable. One of fhem bears 
the name of El Kush, 2 * and the other is the supposed site 
of the antediluvian Sippara, 4 which is within the Median 
wall, near the southern extremity. 

The greater part of what was called Mesopotamia in latter 
times constituted, therefore, the territory, of ancient. Babel, 
the Aram-naharaim, or Syria between the rivers, of the 
scriptures.' 1 The same tract also here the name of Padan 
Aram, 5 or Champagne Syria ; both of which designations 
agree with the description given of the country by Strabo.' 5 
The ancient, inhabitants of this part; of Asia were called Syrians, 
as gome suppose, because it formed part of the government; of 
Syria Proper; but it is more probable that the appellation 
was derived from the Assyrians, who, by placing themselves 
in the plains near Nineveh after the dispersion, were the 

1 Benjamin of Tudela writes Chalnc, or Dakin, at the beginning of Senaar, 
or Mesopotamia. — See Benoit, p. 29. 4 to. Paris, 1513. 

54 Extensive ruins, about 11 miles E.S.E. of Felujah. 

8 Si ferali of the Arabs. — Lieut. Lynch. 

4 Gen. xxiv. 10 ; Deut. xxiii. 4. 

* Gen. xxviii. 2. 0 Lib. XV., p. 746. 
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earliest occupiers of that line of country ; from whence, at a 
later period, when more powerful as well as more numerous, 
they sent colonies into Upper Mesopotamia. Strabo says that 
Semirnmis and Ninus were Syrians ; and he calls Nineveh 
itself the metropolis of Syria.' 


Ancient Assyria. 

Athur (from Asslvur, Shein’s son) was originally of small 
extent, and iormed the second part of the kingdom usurped 
by the giant warrior 8 who built, or rather restored, the three 
cities, Kehoboth, Calah, and Resen, besides the capital, 
Nineveh. 

* 

The ruins of the latter city are sufficiently known to the 
genera] reader, from the descriptions of Rich, Ainsworth, and 
earlier travellers. They are in Assyria Proper, on the left 
bank of the Tigris, opposite Mosul, and the natives still call 
them by the original name. 

Of the three former cities, the brief notices which imme- 
diately follow comprehend all that the researches of travellers 
have been able to discover. < >n the right bank of the 
Euphrates, at; the north-western extremity of the plain of 
Shinar, and three and a half miles S.W. of the town of 
Mnyadiu, are extensive ruins around a castle, still bearing the 
name of Reboboth. 8 

In several old maps, we find Calah marked at some 
distance eastward of the river Tigris ; and Major Ravvlinson 
appears to have identified the ruins of llolwan, situated near 
the river Riyalah, and about 130 miles N.E. of Baghdad, 
with those of this ancient city. 1 * * 

There are also fair grounds for supposing that the extensive 
ruins which lie between Nineveh and Calah, or Hoi wan, 4 
near the village of Deravvish, 22 $ miles S.S.E. ol Mosul, and 

1 Geography, lib. II. p. 138, 139 ; also lib. XVI. 

* Geo. x. 11, 12. 

* See “ Expedition.” 

* See Vol. IX. p. 35, of the Royal Geographical Journal ; and sequel of 

Major Kawlinson’s Notes. * See Vol. III. 
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which are still called after Nxmrud , 1 represent the great city 
of Resen. 

These sites partly determine the limits of ancient Assyria, 
which, when independent of Babylon, was bounded on the 
north by Mount Nipliates and part of Armenia; on the east, 
by that part of Media which lies towards Mounts Chaboras 
and Zagros; on the south by Susiana, as well as part ol 
Babylonia ; and, finally, on the west by the river Tigris. 

According to Ptolemy, Assyria Proper contained the pro- 
vinces of Calachene, Arapacliites, Adiabene, Arbelet.es, Apol- 
loniatis, Sittaeene, and Chnlonitis ; in which are the rivers 
Tigris, Lyous, Caprius, and Gagus.* 

The chief towns were Nineveh, Mespilla, or Meso-pulai 
(Mosul), Larissa (Resell), Arbela (Gobil), i)ara (Dura), 
Curcha (Kerkuk), Sannnurra, Oj»is, Aftemitn, Halns, and Al- 
batia . 3 In some instances, the ancient sites may still be 
recognized, but by far the greater number are unknown; and 
the cities of this once splendid empire are feebly represented 
by the modern towns of Mosul, Se’rt, Amadiyab, (the town 
of the JMedes, 1 ) Bitlis, Van, Ariel, Suleunaniyali, Kerkuk, 
Koi-Sanjak, Zakho, Rowanduz, and .Julamerik. 


Kurdistan. 

As it will be perceived, by a reference to the map, that the 
limits thus given comprise the greatest part of the territory 
of the Kard, or Carduehi, 1 ' this seems to be an appropriate 
place for noticing the present state of Kurdistan. 

This extensive tract is divided into four districts, of which 
the two first, Kirman-sliah and Ardelan, will be elsewhere 
noticed as a part of Persia. The third is composed of the 
Turkish districts of Musli and Bitlis, west of lake Van ; and 
the fourth is the independent territory of the Tyari, ITakkari, 
and Berrawi tribes of Chaldeans, whose capital, .Julamerik, 

1 Rich’s Kurdistan, Voi. II., p. 130. 

* Ptolemy, lib. VI., c. i. a Ibid. 

* Mr. Ainsworth’s Visit to the Chaldeans, Yol. XI. Part I., p. 31, of the 
Royal Geographical Journal. 

* Expedition of Cyrus, lib IV. 
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occupies nearly the centre of these mountain districts. The 
Kaldani people, according to their own account,, 1 were con- 
verted to Christianity by St. Thomas and two of the seventy 
disciples. By means of a rigidly enforced system of exclusion, 
they have preserved their freedom as a republic ; their religious 
tenets and simple liturgy have also remained nearly unchanged 
since the moment that the blessings of the (1 os pel were 
introduced into their secluded valleys. 

Almost, every village has its priest, and likewise a church 
of peculiar simplicity, in which, a little before dayliglil, and 
fasting, the Kaldani of each sex assemble, on Sunday, for 
divine worship. This is a vaulted building, without steeple 
or belfry, and sometimes in front of a cave. It.s interior walls 
are covered with printed calico, and it is without seats, images, 
pictures, or ornament* of any kind : the whole complement 
of the service consists of manuscript copies of the New Testa- 
ment. and liturgy, a brass cross (different, from ours), a small 
bell, a copper chalice and paten, with an incense chafing-dish. 
Having purified their hands in the smoke of frankincense 
issuing from the last-mentioned vessel, tile priest, clothed in 
wide troivsers, a shirt, and a cotton surplice, administers to 
each individual the, sacred elements of bread and wine: he 
then proceeds, in Chaldee, with the ritual which concludes 
the service, and the people kiss the minister’s hand as they 
retire to their dwellings*: there is, besides, another sacrament, 
that of baptism. Fasts are frequently kept* and all kinds of 
meat are strictly prohibited to the clergy after ordination; hut 
celibacy is not enjoined on the priests, bishops, or patriarch. 
The bust dignity, with its temporal and spiritual power, is 
hereditarv. 

A constant, state of warfare, or of preparation to resist 
attacks, has rendered the Chaldean ferocious towards enemies, 
and even towards peaceable strangers ; but the knowledge of 
Christianity, imperfect, as it is in that country, has, xfotwith- 
standing this and other faults, made him superior to the 
Asiatics of the same class who follow the Muhammedan 

1 Collected during Mr. Ainsworth’s recent visit. — Voi. XI. Part I., of 
the Royal Geographical Journal. 
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creed. The hardy life of the mountaineer has produced 
in him an o]»en and erect bearing ; and he is courageous 
and revengeful abroad, although kind and cordial at home. 
The women are neither covered like other easterns, nor 
secluded from social intercourse. The men are loosely 
clad, wearing sandals of chamois skin, and a peaked woollen 
cap, behind which their hair falls in one plaited tress. The 
diet of the people is almost entirely vegetable; their houses 
are scattered along the sides of the mountains, amidst groups 
of fruit and other trees, and are clean and commodious. But 
in summer time they remove their families to sleep on an 
elevated platform, inclosed like an immense bedstead. By a 
natural mistake, the Chaldeans have been confounded with 
a schismatic branch ; who, to the great annoyance of those 
who consider themselves the orthodpx party, adopted, and 
have preserved, the doctrines of Nestor i us. 

The remarkable country of the Kaldani stretches eastward 
of the district of Am soli yah, between lake Van and the 
Taurus : in the interior are terraces cultivated with rice 
or other grain, with a succession of deep, dark, wooded 
valleys, between the high and rugged Alpine ranges of 
Julamerik, the Jawur Tagh, and other chains, which rise 
to the uplands, situated beyond the back bone of Kurdistan. 
Towards the eastern extremity of this sea of mountains, 
the peak of Rowanduz towers to' the height of 10,5f»8 
feet, and the view from thence towards the north-west is 
in the highest degree magnificent, especially in the direction 
of the distant sources of the Zab, where the summits rise to 
about 15,000 feet. 1 The numerous tributaries of this river 
and those of the Assyrian Kliabur, like the Diyulnh and 
Kerkhah, rise beyond the high chains, and force their way 
through them in many directions : the intercourse from side 
to side is by means of rope-bridges.'* 

The general elevation of Kurdistan, and the height of its 
mountain ranges, secures the province from the scorching 

* Collected during Mr. Ainsworth's .recent visit. 

* Mr. Ainsworth’s Visit to the Chaldeans. — Voh XI. Part I., pp. 21 to 76, 
of the 'Royal Geographical Journal. 
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heats to whieh the people of Mesopotamia are exposed, in the 
very same latitude ; whilst the cheerful vales and long terraces 
on the sides of the mountains boast of the gum tragacanth 
plant,, at the same time that they yield grain, and produce the 
vine,’ as well as other fruit trees. The forests, in addition to 
the ash and oriental plane, have the finest walnut trees in 
great abundance ; and the oaks bear large gall-nuts of the 
very best quality. The honey, which, is found in holes under- 
ground, or in hives made of mud, is remarkably tine, as well 
as very plentiful ; and it produces a fragrant wax in such 
quantities that it. forms a constant article of export, with the 
gall-nuts, yellow-berries, goats’ hair, &e. In addition to 
these, the valleys likewise grow silk, cotton, tobacco, hemp, 
pulse, wheat, barley, rice, Indian corn, flax, sumach, sesame, 
and the castor-oil plant.. Melons and pumpkins grow to an 
enormous size : and flowers of all kinds, particularly the 
gigantic rose, are abundant. 

But. the most remarkable production in ancient Assyria, is 
the celebrated vegetable known here by the name of manna 
which,’ in Turkish, is most expressively called Kudret-lial- 
vassiz, or the Divine sweetmeat. It is found on the leaves of 
the dwarf oak, and also, though less plentifully, and scarcely 
so good, on those of the tamarisk , 3 and several other plants. 
It is occasionally deposited on the sand, and also on rooks aud 
stones. The latter is of*u pure white colour, and appears to 
be more esteemed than the, tree manna . 1 It is collected chiefly 
at. two periods of the year ; first in t,he early part of spring, 
and again towards the end of autumn ; in either case the 
quality depends upon the rain that may have fallen, or, at 
least, on the abundance of the dews; for, in the seasons 
whieh happen to he quite dry, it is understood that little or 
none is obtained. In order to collect, the manna, the people 

1 Excellent wine and brandy are. made near Bltlis. — Kinncir, p. 394. 

* Exod. xvi. 15, 31, 33, and 35 ; Numb. xi. 1 . • 

* Tarfa, in Arabic. 

* Mr. Rich, Vol. I., p. 142, seems to think this is another kind of manna ; 
but Mr. Rassam, from whom my information is chiefly derived, considered it 
to be the same; with the simple difference of being free from the leaves and 
other impurities taken up with it, when shaken from the trees or plants. 
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go out before sun-rise, and having placed, cloths under the oak, 
larch, tamarisk, and several other kinds of shrubs, the manna 
is shaken down in such quantities from the branches as to 
give a supply lor the market, alter providing for the wants of 
the different members of the family. The Kurds uot. ouly 
eat manna in its natural state, as they do bread or dates, but 
their women make it into a kind of paste; being in this state, 
like honey, it is added to other ingredients used in preparing 
sweetmeats, which, in some shape or other, are found in every 
house throughout the Rust. 

The manna, when partially cleaned, is carried to the market 
at Mosul in goat-skins, and there sold in lumps, at the rate 
of 4$ lbs. for about. 2.jp7. .But for family consumption, or to 
send to a distance out of the country, it is first thoroughly 
cleansed from the fragments of leaves .and other foreign matter 
by boiling. In the natural state it is described as being of a 
delicate white colour. It is also still, as in the time of the 
Israelites, like coriander seed, 1 and of a moderate but agreeable 
sweetness.*’ Indeed, Calmet, who says it is met with not; ouly 
in Arabia, but also in Poland, the mountains of Lebanon, 
and other places, compares it to condensed honey ' Burek- 
hardt, however, says, it is of a dirty yellow colour, slightly 
aromatic, of an agreeable taste, sweet as honey, and, when 
eaten in any quantity, it is purgative ; he adds, that: the time 
of collecting it; lasts six weeks, and that the Arabs esteem it 
as their greatest dainty.' 

In Kurdistan the camel is but. little used, owing, no doubt, 
to the mountainous nature of the eouutry, for which he is 
but ill suited ; but his place is amply supplied by other 
animals. The goats and sheep are met with in large flocks, 
and the wool, of the latter is particularly good, provided it is 
carefully washed. The buffalo is not so common as in the 
plains ; but oxen and cows are abundant, and of full size ; 
they are used almost universally to carry light burthens, 
chiefly of corn, which is balanced over the back of the animal 

’ Numb. ii. 1. 1 Mr. Kits sum. 

3 Calrnet’s Dictionary. 

* fiurcktuirdt’s Tour in the Peninsula of Mount Sinai. 
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in a stout double bag, made of thick woollen cloth. The 
horses, which are very tine, are reserved exclusively for riding. 

The people of this country call themselves Kermanj , 1 the 
European name being unknown.* Almost, every Kurd, or 
Kerad (speech), is mounted, and armed generally with a gun 
and sabre; but higher up in the mountains he is to be seen pro- 
tected by stout leggings, clad in loose robes, with a showy vest 
beneath ; on his head is a gavvstriped turban, hanging loose 
in a fanciful manner oil one side, and he is mounted on a 
spirited horse. Occasionally he is provided, as in ancient; times, 
either with javelins about three feet nine inches long, which 
he hurls at his enemy with great dexterity, or else with a 
bow made of horn, nearly six feet, long, and slung at bis side 
ready for use, with a supply of arrows in a leather quiver at 
his back. The bow resembles that of the Turcomans, and is 
much more effective than that which is in use amongst the 
Heels* in India. 

The arrow of the Kurd is, apparently, what, it, was when 
Xenophon crossed the Cent rites :■■■*•' Sometimes, also, the 
barbarians, after the Greeks had ascended, gave them great 
disturbance in their descent, for they were very nimble ; and, 
though they came near to our men, yet: still they got off, 
having no other incumbrance than their bows and slings. 
They were very skilful archers; their bows were nearly three 
cubits in length, and their arrows above two. When they 
discharged their arrows, they drew the string by pressing 
upon the lower part, of the bow with their left foot. These 
arrows pierced through the. shields and corslets of our men, 
who, taking them up, made use of them instead of darts, by 
fixing thongs to them. This day they staid in the villages 
situated above the plain that extends to the river Centrites .” 4 
In addition to the javelin and bow, the sling 5 mentioned by 

1 Aperipi, &c., Tome III., p. 287. • , 

* Ainsworth's Visit to the Chaldeans. — Voh XI. Part I., p. 21, of the 
Royal Geographical Journal. 

8 The Bed is expert in the sudden use of his bow when close to an enemy; 
but, at a short distance from the object, I found him a bad marksman. 

* Xenophon’s Expedition of Cyrus, book IV., p. 239. 

6 We often saw slings in use amongst the Arabs. The long bow of horn 
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Xenophon is still used in many [tarts of the country. The 
stones selected are rather large, and are thrown to a consider- 
able distance, from a leather ease of suitable size, double, like 
a pocket, open at. the sides, and having attached to it; two 
strong cords. Of these three weapons, the javelin continues 
most in use ; but even this, like the bow, and the sling, has 
given way, except in a few instances, to the use of tire-amis. 

The Kurds consider it to be either a mark of disgrace, or 
a symptom of extreme poverty, to be seen on foot; and, there- 
fore, they are not only almost invariably mounted, but accus- 
tomed to move from place to place in large bands, always 
well prepared either for attack or defence. As bodies of them 
are seen occasionally in a kind of wadded armour, their 
appearance, when coming at full speed, and showing a hostile 
front, is but ill calculated to make u party of travellers feel 
at their ease, especially at night, and in the dark shade of a 
mountain pass. lint, when the first salutation has taken 
place, it is immediately discovered that this formidable array 
is rather intended for defence than attack ; for the Kurds, 
having ascertained that the presumed foes are '•.•ally peace- 
able, generally become so themselves, and not omy allow the 
traveller to proceed unmolested,' but appear willing to per- 
form any acts of kindness when needed. 

In fact., the Kurds, like most other Eastern people, the 
mountaineers especially, are really hospitable ; they will 
readily share their house and its rough fare, such as bread 
made of acorns, &c., with those who chance to become their 
guests for the night. 

The villages of Kurdistan, which are, from necessity, genfr 
rally placed on the sides of hills, are small, but numerous; 

was, however, rare. The lamented Lieutenant Murphy, in his Journal, de- 
scribes a party of Arabs, who were met by him not far from the river, as being 
armed with different weapons ; their chief having a bow six feet long. — MS. 
Journal of Lieutenant Murphy, Royal Engineers. 

1 The Kurds are much dreaded by all travellers, and by the Turks especially, 
who sacrifice a lamb as a token of gratitude, when they reach the opposite 
frontiers in safety; but, beyond the demonstrations alluded to, 1 met no 
annoyance whatever, when passing through the country in 1831 and 1832, 
though almost alone. 
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an<l the houses are roofed with ponderous logs of wood, which 
are covered with several feet of earth. They usually consist 
of three or four dark rooms on the ground, communicating 
with each other, and separately allotted for the family, their 
cattle, sheep, goats, &c., an arrangement which appears to 
have been resorted to as a protection from the severity of the 
winter; and, being suited to the climate and limited wants 
of the people, this mode of constructing houses has remained 
unchanged since the i>assage of the Ten Thousand Greeks 
through the country. 1 

The Turks, as well as the Persians, obtain for their cavalry 
a great many horses from Kurdistan, which, according to 
some estimates, might annually supply from 60,000 to 80,000 
of these animals ; but such numbers could scarcely fail to 
drain the country entirety, if the demand were to be kept up 
year after year, without intermission. The Kurdish houses, 
being formed in the sides of the mountains, possess a degree 
of comfort, as to temperature, which could not be obtained 
in ordinary buildings. After sun-set, a bright lamp and a 
large wood tire supply that light which is sparingly admitted 
during the day through one or two small windows, usually 
closed with oiled paper instead of glass. The Kurdish women 
do not cover their bodies so much with apparel, nor do they 
keep so much by themselves, as in other parts of the Kast. 
Cooking, and other domestic duties, devolve .upon them, as 
usual ; but, at: intervals, they join the guests, and the rest of 
the family circle, round the blazing hearth. 

There art 1 many different tribes in Kurdistan, and these 
are generally divided into small chieftainships, forming sepa- 
rate patriarchal governments, under an hereditary chief, called 
Dereh-Bcg,* who possesses an extensive tract of land, which, 
in all probability, lias been in his family for many generations. 
The rent-charges drawn by the local chieftain from the jveople 
are on a moderate scale, and the taxes paid to the Sultan do 
not appear to be by any means oppressive. 

We have seen already that there is some commerce in 

1 Xenophon’s Expedition of Cyrus, book IV. 

* Lord of the Vullcy. 
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tobacco, honey, gall-nuts, as well as other productions of the 
country ; and then; might. l>e much, more if the people had 
any wish to create wants, or even to indulge those already 
known 

The desires of the Kurd seem to be limited to the posses- 
sion of an excellent horse, with substantial clothing, and a 
sufficiency of the ordinary food of the country, of which milk 
forms a large proportion. Therefore, if contentment be in 
reality wealth, the people of this country seem to possess it ; 
and, so long as this state of things continues, they may be 
considered a happy race. 

Of the population of Kurdistan it is difficult to speak, with 
any degree of precision, in the present state of our knowledge ; 
but it appears to be thickly peopled, considering the moun- 
tainous character of the country ; such is certainly the case 
in those parts which have been examined by Mr. Rich, 1 Major 
RawJirison, and preceding travellers. 

The Sekkir, Nur-ed-din, Shinkis, Gel] ales, J-tulhasi, Jass, 
Mikris, together with the Ilahdinari tribes under the prince 
of Amadiyah, and Rowanduz, make up an aggregate of 
about 100,000 souls; to whom must be auded a large 
nomad population, and the numerical strength of many, as 
yet, unvisited districts. The number of the Chaldeans and 
Nestorians proves to be much under the estimate made 
previous to Mr. Ainsworth’s visit to their country ; but 
still it may be presumed that the population of Kurdistan, 
west of Zagros, amounts to about 2,500,000, or, perhaps, 
rather more ; and a smaller number would scarcely bear a 
fair proportion to the horses and other cattle which are 
known to exist in the country. 

Having thus briefly glanced at ancient Assyria, we pass on 
to a tract of territory lying farther north. 

v 1 Rich’s Kunli&ain, Vol. I. p. 153. 
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In 1724, the territory south of the Caucasus was invaded by 
Peter the Croat in person : this prince, having taken Derbond, 
entered into a treaty with Persia, by which, in return for the 
provinces of Daghestan, Slrirvan, Gliilan, Mazandemn, and 
Aster-ubad, he was to recover, from the Afghans, the do- 
minions of Shah Tanias.. These conditions were not fulfilled, 
and the provinces in question were held till Nadir Shah 
recovered them from the Empress Aline in 1735, when the 
Georgian territory reverted to the government of its own 
princes. 

After the death of Shah Tanias, in 1.783, the then reigning 
sovereign, Heraclius, in consideration of his dominions being 
guaranteed to himself and his successors, declared, himself a 
vassal of Russia ; and, by this fatal step, he laid the foundation 
of the ruin of his dynasty, and of the independence of the 
country. This event took place soon alter the demise of 
George XIII., the son and successor of Ileraclius: in 1801, 
Georgia was declared to be a province ol Russia ; 1 and, in 


VOL. I. 


' By Ukase, September 12, 1801. 
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1803, there was added 1 lie Kb anal: of Gandja (Elizabctli- 

At the close of the Persian war in 1813, the Kh smuts of 
Sheki, Slii r van, Knrabsigh, Talish, Baku and Derbend were 
also annexed to the Russian empire. 2 * Again, by the treaty 
of Turkman-cha'i, Persia ceded the territory northward of the 
river Arsts ; and, finally, by that of Adrianople, in 1829, 
Russia obtained the paslialik of Akliltskliai, with the castles 
and some districts hitherto retained contrary to the stipula- 
tions made at Akerman in 1826. 

The districts thus acquired at the northern extremity of 
I'rsin now form the separate government of Georgia, or (irusia, 
as the principal province is called by the Russians. The 
country has nearly the figure of a lozenge, or, more properly, 
a rhomboid ; it lies chiefly southward ol the Caucasus, between 
the 111a ck and Caspian Seas, having around it the territories 
of Persia and Asiatic Turkey. Its greatest; length, from 
Astam s to the banks of the Terek, or Kuma, 1 is about 280 
geographical miles; and its width, from the coast of Abasia* 
to the southern side of the peninsula of Apsheron,® is 417 
geographical miles; and it lias a superficies of £6,007 square 
miles. 7 

It is intersected by numerous offsets from the Caucasian 
range, which forms the natural line of separation between 
Europe and Asia. This stupendous chain presents, along 
the Black Sea, a succession of lofty peaks, which rise to the 
height of 12,000 or 13,000 feet; 1 * and, with the exception of 
three difficult; passes, it. forms an unbroken harrier, consisting 


1 Apercu, &c., Tome I., p. 216, &e. 8 Ibid. 

y In 38 ? 23 f N. latitude, the extreme southern limits as fixed bv the Treaty 
of Turkman-chill, April 2, 1828. 4 * * In 43° ;>(/ N. latitude. 

* At the. mouth of the river Enpuria, in about 41 G 35' N. latitude, a? ceded 
by the Treaty of Adrianople in 1S29. * ** In 50° 40' E. longitude. 

7 (580 versts by 420 versts, and 160,854 square versts. Tome II., p. 18, &c., 

Apcrcu dcs Possessions Russes au-dcla du Caucase, sous Ic Rapport statistique, 

cthnograpliique, topographique et financier. St. Petersburg, 1836. 4 Tomes 
en 8", avec une carte. — MS. traduit par M. le Capitaine Sloltzinan. 

n Voyage autour du Caucasc, &c., par Frederic Dubois de Mont Pereux. 

Par is, 1839. Tome 1., p. 54. 
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of several parallel ridges, running in an east-south-easterly 
direction from thence to the shores of the Caspian. If. is 
composed of granite and porphyry, flanked by schistus and 
ridges of limestone, pierced, as usual, by numerous water- 
courses. 1 Towards the eastern extremity inferior branches 
are sent, in different directions, into Persia, whilst other off- 
sets, from the opposite extremity, either skirt the shores of 
the lllack Sea or enter Armenia ; and one of the latter, but 
of inferior elevation, may be said to connect, this vast ehain 
with the mountains of Ararat. 

The territory contains extensive plains and well-cultivated 
valleys, and, generally speaking, it has a rich soil, which is 
amply watered by the rivers draining the basins eastward and 
westward of the summit level iu Central Armenia, lint 
owing chiefly to the irregularity of the surface within the 
limited space of 3° 45' of latitude, an extraordinary difference 
of temperature is experienced ; some parts being covered with 
snow, whilst others, within 50 miles, yield the products of a 
tropical climate." 

Daghestan occupies the north-eastern extremity of the 
territory, filling up the space from the crests ol the Caucasus 3 
to the shores of the Caspian, 1 and from the borders of Shirvan 
to the river Terek ; an extent of 2” 50' in latitude. W ithin 
these limits are included the districts of Dalai, JKuha, Der- 
bend, Tarku, Karakaitakh, and. Tabasscrnn, which, together, 
give a superficies amounting to nearly 5900 square miles, 
and consisting partly of plains, but chiefly of mountains, as 
the name itself signifies. 11 

Daghestan is covered with mountain peaks belonging to 
the numerous offsets from the Caucasus ; these separate deep 
valleys as they traverse the province in a south-easterly direc- 
tion towards the plains lying along the Caspian Sea. They 

* Voyage an tour du Caueasc, &c, «par Frederic Dubois de Mont ^IVreux. 
Paris, 1839. Tome I., p. 56. 

B Aper<£U des Possessions Russes mi-dclk du Caucaso, &c., Tome I., pp. 29 
to 31. 

8 In 47° 5' E. longitude. 4 Iu 50° 19' JO 1 ' E. longitude. 

6 From the Tartar words, Trigh, mountain, and. Stdn, country. — Ogilby’s 
Asia, p. 39, and Apcr^u, <&c., Tome IV., pp. JS7 to 195. 

K 2 
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are chiefly of limestone, but. they are occasionally mixed wit.li 
gravel, freestone, and clay. Three of these arms may he 
, distinguished from the rest : the most northern penetrates 
Turk ft in an easterly direction, and on its crest, near the 
Caspian, stands Turk ft itself, the capital of the district. The 
second and central offset terminates with the city of Perbend 
and the Albanian Gates; and, lastly, the southern branch 
traverses Kuba, in which district, it terminates near the sea 
with the remarkable mountain of Beehebarmak. l)er bend, 
KarakaTtakh, Turku, and Tabasseran, are very mountainous ; 
but an open country commences with the plain of Kuba : 
this extends about *25 miles southward of the river Snmour, 
and almost. 40 miles westward, from the Caspian Sea. to the 
mountains; 1 and it presents, everywhere, a "rich soil, which 
bears most abundant crops. The mountains west ward inclose 
some level tracts, but of very limited extent, with the excep- 
tion of the plain of Hiobdon, which is nine miles square."' 

Southward of the Mount of Beehebarmak are the mineral 
districts of Baku and Apsheron. Around the capital of the 
former there are nearly 100 bituminous sprir t s, some of 
which are worked, and these afford, in addition to petrol iuin, 
an inexhaustible supply of black and white naphtha ; whilst 
other fountains have, for ages, emitted a burning stream, 
which is known by the name of the Indian tire;' Over these 
spots have been erected the principal ‘temples of the Guebres; 
and Baku, in consequence, has become the Mecca, and Medina 
of Parsee pilgrimage. 

The peninsula of Apsheron is equally remarkable for its 
salt formation, the usual concomitant of bituminous beds. In 
different places there are ten salt lakes, only one of which is 
worked, and this yields, notwithstanding a defective manage- 
ment, 10,000 tons of salt annually. 

The eastern shores of Daghestan are washed by the shallow 
waters of the Caspian, and along the coast are numerous 
small islands. 

The district, of Baku has but one permanent river, the 


1 Apereu dcs Provinces Russes, &c., Tome IV., p. 96, &c. 

* Ibid., pp. 96 to 98. * Ibid., pp. 89 to 91. 
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Sou gait, or Rielaiio (White Water); 1 but in that, of Kuba are 
the Samour, or Sambour-chui', the Koussar-cluii, the Komiial- 
chai, and the Kara-chai’, with their numerous affluents. The 
districts of Tabasseran, Kara-Kaltakh, and Tarkii, are still 
more amply watered by the Gouriene-clnu, the Bounin, the 
Kliamanda, the? Darhakh, and the Ghemri-Ozen ; also the 
lvoisson, the Tnrkali-Ozeue, the Teherkies Ozene, the Boni- 
naki, and the Rousse Ron Lakh, &c/’ 

In the neighbourhood of Baku the soil is sandy and sterile, 
and on the sides of the mountains westward it is likewise 
poor, yielding a scanty supply of grain ; but in Borbcml and 
Kuba the plains and valleys are .covered with a rich black loam. 

Daghestan lays three kinds of climate. That of the plains 
is warm and unwholesome. The medium climate prevails 
along the slopes of thT; mountains, which, owing to a more 
moderate degree of heat, are healthy ; and this is still more 
decidedly the ease in the highest and coldest tracts, where 
the third climate prevails. 3 

Exclusive of the unproductive district: of Baku, and the 
more arid portions of the mountains, the animal and vegetable 
productions of Daghestan are nearly those of Europe, with 
tile addition to the former of tigers, panthers, camels, and 
buffaloes ; and to the latter of silk, cotton, tobacco, madder, 
naphtha, and saffron.' Those products, in addition to the 
fisheries of sturgeon, turtle, &c., give a considerable export 
trade to Persia and Russia;’ the value of which, however, is 
greatly exceeded by that of the imports/’ 

The province contains many villages, but very few towns. 
At its southern extremity is .Baku, the capital of the district 
of that name, which is fortified, and has a citadel on the 
north-west side, containing the palace of the ancient, chiefs. 7 
The population consists of nearly 7000 Tartars, living in 
badly built houses with flat teiyaced roofs. 

1 Apereju, &e.. Tome IV., p. 11, &c. 

7 Ibid., pp. IH7 to 189. 3 Ibid., pp 9G to 99. 

4 Equal to that of Italy or India. — Ibid., pp. 21 to 30, 100 to 129, and 
140 to 181 . * 3 About 380,000/. — Ibid., pp. 50 to 129. 

* About 700,000/.— Ibid., pp. 130 to 187. 

? Anciently Klnmnsur : in the tenth century it had the name of NafTaty. — 
Ibid., pp. 79 to 89. 
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The adjoining district, jKuba, has likewise but one town, 
which bears the same name: it is fortified, and contains 654 
ill-constructed houses;' but it is in a picturesque situation, being 
surrounded by mountains, and overlooking the river Koudial. 

Derbend, the most important city of Daghestan, is at the 
extremity of one of the great arms already noticed as branch- 
ing from the Caucasus ; and, by its position on a steep and 
almost, inaccessible ridge, overhanging the Caspian Sea, it at 
once commands the coast, road, and the Albanian pass. The 
town contains 1795 well built stone houses, 2 inclosed by a 
substantial parapet, wall, and it has the additional defence of 
the citadel of Nurmi Kal’ah, the supposed work of Alexander, 
which stands a little higher than the rest of the town, and 
communicates witli the Latter through a single gate. 

Rose-water and opium are prepared by the inhabitants of 
Derbend, in addition to copper and iron vessels, and the 
manufacture of silk and woollen stuffs ; but a shallow and 
defective harbour greatly restricts their commerce. 

The Porta; Albania; bear the name of the Iron Gates 
among the Arabs 3 and Turks.' 15y the Pers ans they are 
called Siril Alsaglmbe, or the Golden Throne; the words 
J)er and bend, in Persian, signify a narrow closed passage/’ 

Derbend, which, according to D’Anville, represents ancient 
Albania, had the additional security of the wall of lvitai', 
which, like many other extraordinary works, is attributed to 
Alexander, though constructed at a period later than that: of 
the Macedonian king, as a. defence against the inroads of the 
Scythians, who occupied the country towards the north. 
This massive work was 21 feet, high by 7 wide, and ex- 
tended from Derbend to the river Irkisohe ; or, according to 
tradition, to the pass of Dariyel itself. The existing remains 
are those of the third wall, which Was constructed by Shah 
Nushiraviin, in the. sixth century." 

Turku, the last city to be noticed, is between the rivers 
Manasse and Ozene, at 2£ miles from the Caspian Sea ; and 

1 There are 3572 Tartars. — Apenpt, &c., Tome IV., p. 1 11. 

‘. There arc 8543 Tartars, 225 Armenians, and 4f>l Jews. 

4 Bah t-1 Undid. * Dcmir Capi. — Ogjilby’s Asia, p. II. 

. 6 A|>i'!i ) 'u, Ac., Tome IV , pp. 151 to 187, &c. * Ibid. 
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it occupies the slope of a mountain, on the crest of which is 
the Russian fortress of Bournu and, though it contains 
hut 9000 inhabitants, it is still considered as the capital. 

The people call themselves mountain Tartars, and their 
long drinking cups, made of eows’-horns, with a disposition 
to be boisterous while they indulge in the inebriating liquor 
called brega, 8 favour this opinion; while the use of low tables, 
and some other customs, seeui to indicate that, they are ol the 
Median or Babylonian race. 

The .Lczgi, Trousc, Tatte, and other dialects of the Tartar 
tongue being, in Daghestan, mixed with the Armenian, Per- 
sian, and Hebrew/* it is probable t hat sett lers troni each ol 
the nations speaking those languages were the immediate 
ancestors of the people of that country. 

Their religion is that, of Muhammed, and they are divided 
into Shiahs and Sunniest among them are many Armenian 
and Greek Christians, with a very limited number of Jews. 1 * 3 4 

The people of the towns and plains are of middle size, 
strong, and active. They are careful agriculturists and in- 
dustrious fishermen ; and, in character, they much resemble 
the Persians, particularly in a disregard of truth, and a 
disposition for theft and intrigue.*’ The mountaineers and 
nomadic tribes have a Tartar physiognomy ; they are also 
taller and more active than the people of the plains. 

In general, they are brave ; and, being always armed, they 
are ready to prove their courage by engaging in fatal combats 
on the slightest occasions. Taking revenge for injuries, and 
the practice of hospitality, arc held to he imperative duties. 

lake the Jews, the husband can at pleasure give the talagh, 
or writing of divorce, to his wife, who is then obliged to quit 
his roof, leaving her children behind. 

The most laborious work falls to the women, whilst, the 
men are occupied in the sturgeon fishery, in rearing horses, 
camels, &c., and in making occasional forays on the muds of 

1 A peri-u, &e.. Tome TV., p. 1ST, &e. 

* Made of hurley, ami resembling moail. 

3 Apemi, &c., Tome IV., pp. 111 to 129, an<l pp. 151 to 137. 

* Ibid. 5 Ibid., pp. 30 to 3S. 
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their neighbours. Up to a recent, period, this peopJe sold as 
slaves the captives taken in war, and occasionally their own 
children ; and this practice is even now followed in some of 
the Caucasian districts. The civil government of Daghestan 
is regulated by the Koran ; the sons of a family inherit 
equally,' 'enough being set apart to give to each of the daugh- 
ters half a share; and hence the proverb that one man is 
worth two women. 1 * 

With the dependencies of Talish and Shcki, the adjoining 
territory of Shirvan occupies the space between the Caspian 
Sea, Daghestan, Elizabethpol, the river Kur, and Azerbaijan. 
From the last, in 38° 31' north latitude, it. extends about 135 
miles, to the limits of Daghestan, in 40'’ 44' north lat itude ; 
and from the river Kur, eastward, about 1 1.0 miles to the 
Caspian Sea, in 40' SO' north latitude.* 

Including the district; of Salian, it has a superficies of 
10,380 square miles ; " and on the eastern side it consists of 
plains, whilst, towards the west, it; is very mountainous. The 
latter portion is traversed from north-west to south-east by 
the abutments of the Caucasus, from which ot.h r branches 
run southward t.o the Kur, and again along the. western side 
of Talish: the culminating poinls arc the crests of the Cau- 
casus, the Baba Tagh, Fite Tagil, Box Tagh, Akhdib and 
Khanabat Taghs ; 3 4 all of which are of granite resting upon 
limestone, with some flint and clay towards the plains.* 

The eastern side consists of an extensive plain, having the 
bifurcation of the Aras (the island of Salian), and the banks 
of the lower part of the Ivur in its centre: from thence it 
spreads northward, along the shores of the Caspian, to the 
district of Baku, and southward almost to the extremity of 
Talish. Towards the west there are also some level tracts, 
but of limited extent, such as the plateau of Aftaran, the 

1 Apnru, & c., p. Ill to 129. 

* 14,500 square versts in Shirvan, 9000 square versts in Sheki, and 8000 
square versts in Talish. — Aporai des Possessions Russes, &c., Tome HI., 
pp. 36, 175, 176, and 323, &c. 

3 Ibid., Tome III., pp. 37 to 41, and 324 to 333. 

4 Ibid. 
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plain of Kassane, and the three productive valley plains run- 
ning north and south between the mountains of Sheki. The 
northern valley has a width of about 20 miles, and extends 
nearly 52 miles westward from Shi nan Proper, to the terri- 
tory of Elisooy, at the foot of Jioz Tagil.' The central valley, 
which is more elevated than the other, lies between the lioz 
and Aghdib Taghs, and is about. 45 miles long by 18 
wide. The third constitutes the southern part, of Shoki, and 
lias about 38 miles in length by 32 in width, between 
the Kur and the foot, of the Ahbdib Tagli.* The Caspian 
forms the eastern limits of these districts, the interior of 
which are amply watered by the abluents of the A raxes, the 
Kur, and other^ streams. Southward, the Jlolgharon, after 
separating a part. ofTalish from Persia, runs eastward through 
the plain of Moghan, Till, it is lost in a reedy t.raet near the 
lower A raxes. J The other waters in this direction are the 
KaraVar, the Ghorussan, the Odina bazar, the .Lankan, Ike., 
with their abluents.' Northward of the Araxes are the 
Gokh^ehaT, the Gherdiumn, the Akh-su (White Water), the 
Aigliry (Crooked Water), the Pirsaghate, the Touriane, and 
the Demi’r Aparane. Nearly all the rivers run from the 
north to the south, and, with the exceptions of the Aras and 
Ku r, are usually fordable after the spring months. 5 

In general the soil of the plains consists of a black loam, 
covered with rich pasture in the lower, and a varied luxuriant 
vegetation in the higher part, especially in the valleys lying 
along the mountain slopes, one of which is expressively called 
the Valley of Roses. 1 * * ’ On ascending the high lands the soil 
becomes clayey, and to this succeeds an unproductive chalk. 

As in the preceding province, three kinds of climate are 
experienced in Shirvan. That of the plains is suited to tro- 
pical plants, such as indigo, sugar, &c. : hut the winters being 

1 Ape.rru, &c., Tome HI., p. 323, &c. 

* Ibid.,’ p. 324. 

a Ibid., Tome HI., p. 184 to 191. 4 Ibid. 

* Ibid., pp. 45, 5:2, 337, 344, &«. 

0 (Jalistiin, near tbc: ancient capital, which is fertilized i V fine stream. — 
Ogilby’a Asia, p. 10. s, 
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heat of summer proportionally great, th«* 
marshes become very unwholesome. Notwithstanding a con- 
siderable degree of beat, the second climate (along the slopes 
of the mountains) is healthy; and higher, in the third or 
Cold climate, where the snow' remains till May, the inhabit- 
ants livrf to a considerable age. 1 

Besides tigers, panthers, bears, wolves, boars, jackals, &c., 
Sliirvan has an abundance of buffaloes, camels, and other Dime 
animals, which, on the approach of summer, are removed with 
the inhabitants to the fine pasture and wholesome air of the 
mountains. These flocks, the fisheries, and agriculture, con- 
stitute the riches of the people. Their exports are equivalent 
to an annual sum of about 2(38,500/.,“ and their imports to 
nearly 232,900/.* 

Shir van has but few permanent villages, and, besides 
Shamahkee, the capital of the province, only two or three 
towns, as Nookha, the capital of Slick i, and Salian. The 
latter town occupies the extremity of the angle formed by the 
bifurcation of the Araxes. It is small, but important, owing 
to the sturgeon fishery. 4 

Shamahkee occupies some elevated ground nearly in the 
(centre of Shirvan Proper, and it contains a population of 
about 11,000 souls, w'ho are partly Persians and Armenians, 
but chiefly Tartars. The Russians reconstructed the city on 
a regular plan; and it now includes the usual proportion of 
bazaars, karvansenVis, baths, and churches, in jidditiou to 
2233 houses partly w'ithin the fortifications.® 

About 25 miles to the south-east are some ruins, which, 
according to tradition, are those of the ancient capital. In 
the time of the Shahs and Khans, Slianmhkee was of much 

’ Apertju, &c.. Tome III., p. 12 to 46. 

* Saffron, tobacco, madder, cotton, plk, cotton-wool, sugar, naphtha, fislt, 
cattle, and tanned leather. — Ajwrcu, &c., Tome III., p. 91 to 133. 

* Salt, copper, trinkets, &c — -Ibid. 

4 This is in full activity at three periods of the year— -the spring, summer, 
and winter; and principally at the roadsteads of Bogii, Aonscha, and Los- ■ 
santin. , ■ 

* Aper\‘u, &r.. Tome. III., p. 145, &c. 
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commercial importance, and so very extensive, that, previous 
to tlic great earthquake of 1176, it contained 40,000 houses. 
Old writers call itKamakbia; hut the inhabitants distinguish 
it by the name of Keghkna Chagher (the ancient city). 

The new capital was founded by Nadir Khan in 1734 : it. 
was razed by Fettj-Ali Khan in 1706, but it was rebuilt in 
1777 ; and since 1805, it has been subject to Russia. 1 

Nearly two miles westward of Shamahkee are the remark- 
able ruins of Kiz-Kal’ah, whose walls occupy the summit of 
an isolated rock, shaped like a truncated cone. In this are 
some ancient galleries, and a remarkable cave, 49 feet long by 
21 feet wide, and 7 feet deep, which probably was excavated 
at a remote period. Tradition assigns Kiz-Kal’ah (Castle of 
the Virgin) to the ancient chiefs of Shir van ; for whom, as 
well as their harems, it 'served as a retreat in case of invasion, 
and likewise during the oppressive heat of summer. 2 

The eastern or champagne portion of Talish contains many 
villages, as Khizilaghatehe Arkivan, Alvadi, Rada lane, All 
Abate,, ite. ; but. not being drained, these places are unhealthy. 
The capital itself, .Lenkoran, is merely a dirty village, with 
422 houses for the Mohammedan people, and 48 for the 
Armenians; butj all are badly built. Resides one mosque, 
there arc two bazaars, and a superior class of buildings, which 
have been constructed in the vicinity for the Russian autho- 
rities. As the roadstead is shallow and unsafe, Sara is now 
the port of Talish ; and being sheltered by the island of that 
name, and deep as well as commodious, it is the principal 
station oi'lhe Russian war flotilla on the Caspian Sea. 

The inhabitants of Shirvan consist of bekris, or nobles, 
priests, merchants, artisans, cultivators, and shepherds ; and, 
lastly, the nomadic tribes, who amount to one-fourth of an 
aggregate populat ion of 256,581 souls, 3 descended chiefly from 
Tartar, Persian, Armenian, atnHIebrew stocks. The Jews are 
few, and the Armenian Christians scarcely number one-tenth 
of the Muhaminedans, who are generally of the Sunuie creed. 

* Apercu, &c.. Tome III., p. 145 to 149. 

* Ibid. 

3 Including 109,302 in Sheki. — Ibid, p. 01 to 99, anil 352, &e*. 
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The Tartar language 1 prevails, but the Armen inn tongue 
is likewise common : there is also a dialect composed of these 
two. The Hebrew, which is spoken in this country, is much 
mixed with the Persian.* 

The people of the plains and towns resemble in character 
the Persians; but the mountaineers, or more ancient; inhabit- 
ants, are very different. The descendants of the Tartars are 
silent and cautious in their conduct: although hot and vin- 
dictive, their courage is not of a. high order, and they are 
deficient iu firmness and perseverance. Their chad amuse- 
ments consist, of horse, and gymnastic exercises, in which they 
excel ; and, unlike other easterns, they take all the laborious 
household tasks, leaving to the females needlework and other 
light occupations. The softer sex have not, however, been 
improved in their morals by thus occupying their proper 
position in society; for though modest in outward demeanour, 
tile women of the mountain districts lead irregular lives.* 

Kuhn, Baku, and the other Khaniits, are subject to local, 
princes fmirzas), one of whom is elected supreme governor, 
with the title of Shamkhal (Syrian prince). Tl. .s choice is 
determined in a very primitive manner ; for the chiefs being 
assembled, the priest, throws a gilded apple amongst them, 
and the individual whom it happens to strike undertakes the 
sovereign functions, 1 which he exercises at, Turku, the an- 
cient seat of government, almost without control. The city 
has a population of about 10,000 souls; but it was much more 
important, before its destruction by the Russians in 1720. 

The whole tract lying between the Caspian Sea and the 
rivers A raxes and I verne, which includes Dorbend, Kuhn, 
Baku and Slick i, formed part of the territory of the Amazons.’ 
It. likewise constituted that; part of the country of the Arii 
which touched the Caucasus, and it, corresponds to the Media 
of Herodotus 6 and Strabo. 7 t This name is derived by the 

' This appears to lie a mixture of the Turkoman and Persian tongues. — 
Aperiju, &t\, Tome III., p. fil to 01. 

4 Ibicl. 1 Ibid. 

4 0"i lily’s Asia, p. 40. 5 Ibid., p. 49. 

6 lab. I. v. <•*. 7 Page 5*23, ed. C’as. 1020. 
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moderns from Marini,' uuri the capital appears to have been 
Samunis. 2 

In addition to this city, there were those of Cyropolis, 
Krcs, or Aras (now called Arisbun), Sequi, and Giavat,. 3 
This tract would seem to be the second, or new Media ; and 
if so, some of the existing geographical dilliculties respecting 
the different, districts hearing this name might; be removed : 
the inhabitants would naturally have preserved the original 
appellation as they advanced northward ; and as late as two 
centuries ago this district was called Northern Media, to 
distinguish it from the province beyond the A raxes. 4 The 
use of the word S pae< > ' by the people living on the shores of 
the Caspian/' indicates a Median origin; and in the district of 
Jjagbiche there is'anothcr branch from the same slock : these, 
like the Chalybes, sire* exclusively occupied with iron and 
copper works. 7 The Modes were originally called Arii and 
their more southern origin may be traced in the worship of 
Jupiter, the sun. moon, earth, and Venus. 1 ’ The last deity 
was borrowed from the Assyrians, which indicates that; they 
were the descendants of one of the bands which quitted 
Shinar to settle in the valleys of Georgia and Armenia., 1 " or 
in the ('bus of the Caucasus, 1 1 which extended from lake 
Grumivali to the Caspian .Sea. This territory formed the 
eastern and principal part of Albania; a kingdom in which 
20 languages were spoken; and sufficiently powerful to oppose 
i’ompey with 72.000 men." It likewise lornfed part of the 
immense empire of Armenia; 13 hut the present name of 
Sbirv.in only dates from the conquest by Khosroo Nushiravan. 
in the sixth century. 

1 Gene.-ds x. 2. 2 OufiibyV Asia, p. 0. 3 Ibid., p. 10. 

4 'Media Aimpiirno, the L'n-ul Media.— Ibid., p. V. 
h Herodotus, lib. T. i\ ex. 

Apci\u, &e., Tome III., p. 107 to 200. 

7 Ibid., p. 1)1 to Kit). # 

u Herodotus?, lib. VII. c. lxii. 

s Ibid., lib. I. c. xxxi, ; and especially the Moon.- — Strabo, XI., 503. 

:o l)es Guiirnes, Ilisl. des Iluns, Vol. I., p. 3. 

n K’housdi Iv’hfil'^okh, or Media near Armenia and the Caspian.— St. 
Martin, Memo! res sur l’Anm-nie, Tome II., p. 371. 

14 Strabo, XI., 502, 503. 15 See Chap. X. 
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The neighbouring province of Karabagh lies between the 
rivers Aruxes and Kur, and chiefly occupies the western por- 
tion of the angle formed by their confluence : that is, it lies 
between 38" 50' and 40° 50' north latitude, and between 
46" 8' and 48” 10' east longit ude. At the widest place, be- 
tween Nakhchivau and Eiizabethpol, it is about 120 geo- 
graphical miles broad, and it extends nearly as far westward 
of the meeting of the two rivers: it lias a superficies of about 
5250 square miles. 1 * With the exceptions of a narrow valley 
and a richly cultivated plain, which extends from the right 
side of the Kur to the estuary of the Kara-ehai, the province 
is hilly, or rather mountainous, being traversed in different 
directions by branches from Mount Ararat, one of whose 
peaks, the Sara-dara, is 5000 feet above the Caspian Sea.* 

Besides two of inconsiderable size, ' Karabagh contains the 
lakes of Kbanno-ghell, Tchopno-ghell, and Karst-ghell ; and, 
in addition to the A raxes and Kur, the interior is watered by 
the Kargliar, the Teller, the Inteha-elmi, the Kara-ehai, the 
Bazar-ehai, and some twenty other considerable streams. 3 

In some places the soil is clayey or sandy, but >lie rest is a 
rich black loam ; ' and except in some of the low parts bor- 
dering the rivers, the climate is cool and healthy at all seasons 
of the year. 

The mineral productions are naphtha, copper, emery, and 
salt. The animal productions resemble those of Shirvan, 
but are far more numerous ; and the abundance of forest 
game, such as bears, elks, panthers, wolves, foxes, and jackals, 
caused the woods in this district to lie the favourite hunting- 
ground of the. late prince-royal. The rich pasture-grounds 
are intermixed with vines, fruit-gardens, and fields of tobacco, 
silk, flax, wheat, maize, millet, and cotton ; and most of the 
other parts of the district are covered with those fine forests 
of oak, plane, poplar, cypress, elm, ash, birch, fir, beech, and 
walnut trees, from which the Tartar appellation Black Garden 
was derived. 5 


1 Apcnju, &c., Tome Ilf., p. 255 to 258. 

* Ibid. 3 Ibid., p. 259 to 263. 

4 Ibid., p. 255 to 25S. 


4 Ibid., p- 253. 
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Shushi, the only town, is situated on a rock 400 feet above 
the Caspian, and contains 1698 badly-constructed houses. 
It is inaccessible on three sides, and the fourth is fortified. 
The population consists of 5289 Armenians, and 4572 Tartars. 

Though the fisheries of the Araxes and Kur are good, the 
flocks numerous, 1 and the vegetable productions abundant, 
Karabagh being without manufactures, it. has no commerce, 
unless the local interchange and sale of commodities may be 
so called. The villages are very inferior, and the houses, 
besides being badly constructed, are dark, and usually filled 
with smoke. 

The inhabitants of the province consist of Tartars, Ar- 
menians, Kurds, and Jloscha (gipsies), numbering in all 
98,614 souls; ol’ whom 25,137 are Tartars. Here, as in 
Daghestan, the Tartar 'and Armenian languages prevail ; but 
the Nestorians use a particular dialect, and the Kurds 
another, called Kourilien, which is a compound of Tartar 
and Turkish. Syriac is. also in use. 

The religions are the Mohammedan and the Christian : of 
the former, besides the Shi’ahs and Sunnies, there is a third 
sect, called the ’All llabiyah ; 2 and of the latter, the followers 
belong to the Armenian and Nestor ian (locally called Nass- 
ran) churches. 3 4 

The people consist of nobles, begs, and agas ; priests, the 
maas (individuals who, Jbr services, have been exempt for a 
certain period from taxation), and peasants hr townspeople. 
Abandoned, for the most part, to listless idleness, the inha- 
bitants only differ from other northerns by their black hair, 
and tall., handsome figure.' 1 

The Kurdish nomades are fierce, courageous, and inclined 
to drunkenness. The Tartars find Armenians, on the con- 
trary, are sober, but. not particularly courageous : the former 
are inclined to theft, the latter to trickery and imposture; 
and both are so economical as 1:o be often chid in tittters.* 

1 20,000 liorned cattle, 100,000 sheep, with goats, horses, camels, &c. — 

Aperqu &c., Tome III., p. 281 to 301. 1 See p. 88. 

* Ape.npj, &c., Tome III., p. 206 to 287. 

4 I hid. 


s Ibid. 
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Polygamy is permitted, but it; is rare that any Musselman has 
a second wife. The Tartar women cover their faces with 
great care, and are considered to be chaste, which is not the 
case with the Armenian ladies. 1 The local government was 
patriarchal, but it. is now administered by a military super- 
intendunt, assisted by a native divan. 

Some of the Nestor ians,® who live apart in the mountainous 
country which separates Turkey from Persia, say that their 
ancestors were Greeks, Tin* different tribes of Kurds appear 
to be the descendants of the Parthian, s who were dispersed 
over Assyria and Mesopotamia ; and a dialect of the Syriac 
is still preserved amongst these wanderers. Their name is 
derived from Kerad (to speak). 

Under the ancient, name of Raine, Karabagh formed a part 
of the Armenian kingdom ; and previously to its entire de- 
struction by Tamerlane, the capital. Jiarda, was distinguished 
for its great size, and its numerous inhabitants, the descend- 
ants of the oldest Armenians. The Persian dominion suc- 
ceeded, and that of the Turks followed. This continued till 
the country was recovered bv Nadir Shah. In ’SOU it. came 
under the government, of native khans, and it so remained till, 
in 1822, it, became subject to Russia. This was considered 
by the Persians their choicest province, and if, is that whose 
loss they most regret. 

The Armenian territory obtained by Russia in 18:28 ex- 
tends to the N'.VV. for some distance along the A raxes, and 
comprises the province of Erivan and Nakhchivun. The 
latter is the south-eastern portion : it is situated between 39“ 
and 40" N. latitude, and between 45" 10' and 40“ 30' 10. longi- 
tude. It has the limestone mountains of Karabagh to the N.E. : 
on the S. and S.E. is the rivej^t raxes, and on t.heN. W . is Erivim. 

The district of Urd-abad forms the south-eastern extre- 
mity, and is separated from the other portion by the chain of 
Ditr Dugh. It lias the shape of a triangle, touching the 
A raxes and the crest of the mountains of Karabagh at the 
south-east point ; and it contains about 396 square miles of 

’ Aycriju, &c.. Tome III., pp. 01 to 91. 

* The Catholics, aud not the Kaldi, or Kalduui, of p. 121. 
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surface : it is altogether the best climate of the trans-Cau- 
casian provinces, and is so fertile that it lias been called the 
earthly paradise. 

Besides the A raxes, it, is watered by the (ihilan-ehaT, the 
Oustoukan-chaf, and three other small rivers. 

There are five magals constituted by the valleys of Urd- 
abiid, Ail is, Destine, Telia la nape, and Bel love ; the first of 
which contains the capital, Urd-abad, and eight villages. 
The town has 015 e-lay- built, houses, usually of two stories, 
an Armenian church, six mosques, and two kurvanscrais. 
The inhabitants of the district arc principally occupied with 
the care of silk-worms, with their orchards and vineyards, and 
with a limited cultivation of wheat, Indian corn, (lax, and 
hemp. Including fourteen villages, the population amounts 
to 3883 Tartars, and 1806 Armenians of both sexes. 

Three-fourths of the surface of Nnkhchivan is mountainous, 
and the remainder slopes towards the left hank of the A raxes. 
The principal rivers, in addition to the last, are the Arp?th- 
cliaf, the Nakhchivaii-chai, and the Aiindja-chai. Tlie cli- 
mate is good in the higher grounds, but; the plains are 
unhealthy.’ The wild and domestic animals are nearly the 
same as in Ivurabagh. The vegetable productions are wheat, 
barley, cotton, millet, &c., with an abundance of fruit and 
forest, trees. The minerals are lead, silver, alum, copperas, 
and an abundance of salt. The province contains the four 
magals of Nakhehivan, Aliudjinc, Kbof, aYul Daralaghez. 
On the left, bank of the. A raxes stands the modern fortress of 
Abbas-abad, and four miles northward is the capital, consist- 
ing of four different quarters, in which are an Armenian 
church, two mosques, two karv an serais, and some baths. It 
has a population of 3-188 Tartars and 1779 Armenians. 

In former times the city contained about 40,000 houses, 
and was one of the most important belonging 1o the kingdom 
of Armenia ; and tradition * connects its foundatioif with 
Noah’s descent and first habitation. 1 There are in the four 
magals, and in the different villages ol the district, 10,804 i 

1 Nakh, first, and itchivan, habitation. 

“ Including those brought from the Turkish provinces m 1823. 

VOL. I. L 
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Armenians, 12,951 Tartars, with about 2000 gipsies and 
other nomadic tribes. 

The province of Erivan lies between ‘19’ and 41° north 
latitude. It has to the north, Elizabethpol, Shamshadil, 
Kazakh, and Bnmbnk-Shurugel ; to the east, Karabagh and 
Naklichivau ; to the west, the Turkish territories of Kazikh- 
man and Kars ; and to the south, the river A raxes. 

The southern part, ol this province is intersected by branches 
from Mount Ararat ; and in the northern part, are the peaks 
of Alu-ghez, Barate, Maraldji, Tagh-Natchakh, Soukh-bou- 
lakh, 1 &e.; hut near the A raxes there is an extensive plain. 
Between the Araxes and Ararat the country is marshy, and 
again, in other places, clayey; but. the greatest part, of it con- 
sists of a rich black earth. There is one lake, that of 
(ihokheha, or Sevangha, which is 30 miles long and 12£ miles 
broad, and 1000 feet, above the sea: it. is full of trout, and it 
never freezes.* Besides the border river (Araxes), the pro- 
vince is watered by the. southern Kara-sii, the Zanghu (the 
ancient Zanghes), the nort hern Kara-sii, the Abarane, and 
the great Arpiih-ehai'.' 1 In the elevated maga! , the cold is 
severe during winter, and in summer the heat ot t he plains is 
almost insupportable. The ordinary animal ami vegetable 
productions abound iu this province, and it contains 508 
flourishing vi llages.' 1 

The capital stands about six mile's northward of the foot of 
Mount Ararat, and on the hanks of the Zengia. a consider- 
able river that, flows from lake Gliokhehn to the Aras. There 
are. five mosques, live Armenian churches, several karvanse- 
vais, and 2750 elay-built houses, partly within the fortifica- 
tions, which crown the summit of the hill, and inclose the 
palace ot Sardar, with the houses of the public functionaries. 

Erivan has a considerable circumference ; but as a part of 
the area of the hill is occupied with productive vineyards and 
fine gardens, t he population scarcely exceeds 10,000® persons. 

1 Aperiju, &e., Tome IV., p. 253 to 255. 

* Ibid., j>. 255 to 258. " Ibid. 

4 Ibid., p. 288 to 296. 

’ In 1834 there were 5900 males, and the females one-fifth less. — Ibid. 
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South-westward, on tlie banks of the A raxes, there is a 
fortress railed ( -ardar- absid, which contains 700 houses: and 
a few miles northward, between Ararat and Mount Massis, 
is the village of Echmiyad/.in. This village occupies part of 
the site of the ancient; city of Vagliarshabad ; 1 and is further 
remarkable for the adjoining convent of L-Vli Kilisa, or the 
Three Churches (St. KaVane, Chogh abate, and Eehmiyadzin) : 
the convent, which is the residence of the Armenian patriarch, 
is eight miles westward of Email. According to tradition, 
the present capital, the Terva of Ptolemy, occupies the spot 
first seen by Noah after quitting the ark, and also that which 
the patriarch had occupied previous to the deluge. :i lint the 
Armenian historians, with much more probability., attribute its 
foundation to Ardfachnsse, theelewnth sovereign, who reigned 
1 03 years n. c. The* territory once trailed Godaikh 1 derived 
its present name from the city ; but. .Eehmiyadzin, being the 
seat of t he eeclesiastical government, has always held the first 
place among the Armenians, whether they were under the 
Turks,, Persians, or Russians. The population of llie pro- 
vince consists of 58,423 Armenians and IS, 40 l Tartans, who 
are dispensed in the different villages. 

Towards the west, is the district of Kars, and on the north- 
west that of Akhltskha'i, together representing dhiide r, or 
Turkish Georgia ; a part of which has been added to the 
Kus.sian territory. Akbltsklnu lies between Guria, Imiretia. 
Georgia and the river Jorak. From the last to the borders of 
(ieorgia the distance is about; 5)0 miles, and irom the borders 
of Kars to Imiretia an? nearly 40 miles : the district therefore 
contains about 2300 square miles. On the north-west it is 
covered with the spurs from the Caucasus, and on the south- 
east by those of Ararat, or the Armenian mountains. In 
general the soil is fertile ; and it is well watered by the Ar- 
daghan-chai, the AkhltskliaT-chai, the Mtkvary, or Kiour, 4 

1 Apcr<pi, &c., p. 2SS to '290. — According to St. Mnrlin, M /moires sur 
PArmftne, Tome I., p* 115, the city was founded in the. sixth century b. cj. 

a Ihid, 

3 St. Martin, Memoircs, &c., Tome f., p. 413. 

4 Aperipi, &e., Tome IV., p. 201, &c. 

L 2 
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and the Tchildir ; besides the river Jorak, or Acampsis, on 
the western side, and, more eastward, the river Kur, which 
divides it into two unequal portions : that which lies towards 
the west still belongs to the Turks, but the remainder, be- 
tween the right bank and Georgia, was added to Russia by 
the treaty of Adrianople. In general the pashalik enjoys a 
moderate and healthy climate ; it possesses, also, a great 
many mineral springs with medicinal properties, l>esides the 
ordinary vegetable productions and animals; the sable- and 
the tiger are among the latter. 

Silk and cotton-stuffs, oil, drugs, trinkets, steel, and tobacco 
are imported from Turkey ; and untanned skins, iron and 
copper vessels, silk and woollen-stutfs, are sent in return. 1 
The Russian Sanjaks of Akhltskhai, Atskhver, Asspinz, 
Khertvisse, and Akhalkalaki, with the fortress of the latter, 
contain 103 villages, in which there are 11,800 Armenians, 
in addition fo 7200 persons consisting of Kurds, Jews, 
Roches (gipsies), Tartars, and Kurapapakhs, so called from 
their lamb-skin caps. A certain number of Armenians pro- 
less the Catholic religion, and the rest the Armenian. The 
other inhabitants, including the greater part of the’ Georgians, 
are Muhanunedans ; and the language of the latter is spoken 
in all its purity. The capital is divided into two parts, the 
old and the new towns, which are separated by the river 
Poskho; and the ancient fortress 'is supposed to have been 
constructed by' the Georgians in the time of Queen Tliamar. 
The capital, within and without the fortifications, contains 
9460 mixed inhabitants, of the races already mentioned. 

The tract westward, from Georgia to the shores of the 
Blaek Sea, acknowledges t;he supremacy of Russia ; but the 
four districts, of which it is composed, have preserved their 
national rulers. The first of these districts, Imiretia, lies 
westward oi Georgia, and northward of the preceding pro- 
vince: Its length, from the borders of Akhltskhai, in 41° 30' 
N. latitude, to the main ridge of the Caucasus, in 42° 45' 
N. latitude, is 42 miles ; and its mean width from the sea. 


1 Aperqu, &c., Tome IV., pp. 201 to 215. 
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in 41° 50' E. longitude, to the mountain ridge separating it 
from the borders of Georgia, in 43° 40' E. longitude, is 75 
miles ; it has, therefore, a superficies of 3036 square miles, 
with a population of 127,826 persons, chiefly Imiretians, but 
mixed with about 4000 Armenians, Ossetians, and Jews. It 
is well watered by the Rhion, or Phasis, and its tributaries ; 
and, being sheltered by the Caucasus on the north, the climate 
is mild : although mountainous, the country yields the pro- 
ducts of warm climates ; but in certain places the forests 
engender malaria. It is divided into the districts of Kutals, 
Vahi, Shoropan, and Radii, each of which is locally 
governed by an intendant, who is assisted by two native 
officers. KutaVs, pn the Rhion, the only town of Imiretia, 
scarcely contains 2000 inhabitants : this is the residence of 
the Russian governor, who commands the districts westward 
of Georgia, but is himself subject to the governor-general of 
the trans-Caucasian provinces. 

Mingrelia lies westward of the preceding province, and 
extends along the Phasis to the Black Sea ; its length, from 
thence to the Caucasus, is about 45 miles, and its breadth, 
where widest, is 40 miles ; and it has a superficies of 1757 
square miles. The population amounts to 127,826 persons, 
Armenians, Jews, and Abkasians, besides si mountain tribe, 
the Swanets, who are scarcely known even by name. The 
soil, climate, and products resemble those of lyiiret.ia. 1 The 
country is divided into the districts of Sennakh, Ijogchoom, 
and Zoogdet. ; and it hats Abasia on the N.W., with Guria on 
the south. The latter province has a superficies of almost 
900 square miles, chiefly of forests, 8 lying between Mingrelia, 
the Black Sea, and the , Turkish possessions. The soil is very 
fertile, and the products similar to those of the neighbouring 
countries. It is divided into two districts, each having a town 
of the same name ; viz., Ozoorget and Nagoniar ; and theye is, 
besides, the important fortress of Poti at the mouth of the 
Rhion. The population amounts to nearly 37,000 souls, 
partly Armenians, but chiefly Georgians ; the religion is that 

1 Apereu, &c,. Tome I., pp. 18 to 21. 

* As in the time of Strabo, lib. XI., p. 498. 
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of the Greek church ; anti the classes of people are princes, 
nobles, and jieasants. The sovereigns of this principality are 
descendants of the Georgian dynasty, and they remained 
vassals to the Ottoman Porte from the sixteenth century to 
the treaty of Adrianople. Previously to that treaty Ixdng 
made, the finest timber of the country was floated along the 
Black Sea in rafts, to supply the arsenal at Constantinople. 

These provinces formed part of ancient Colchis, which was 
peopled by one section of the Moschi, the supposed Meshech 
of Scripture. 1 From Casluchim, Cumberland derived the 
name of Colchians, 3 whose position was along the Phasis and 
Euxine Sea, near the Sarapani. 3 Their country was famous 
for its flax and manufactures of fine linens ; 4 and it was a 
kingdom before the Argonautio expedition. 8 Colchis has 
always been celebrated for its fine t.imlier and productive 
mines of silver, gold, and precious stones ; and its honey still 
produces the effects experienced by the Greeks; 5 this seems 
to lie accounted for by the abundance of hellebore, on the 
flower of which the bees delight to feed. 

Having traced the principal divisions of the trans-Caucasian 
territory, the smaller districts lying in the basin of the Kur 
remain to be noticed ; and, in describing them, we shall pro- 
ceed from (Mist to west, both northward and southward of 
that river. 

Elizabethpol is on the latter side, between Karabugh on 
the east, Erivan on the south, and Shamshadil on the west. 
It contains nearly 1050 T square miles of surface, consisting 
in part of the mountainous tract near Gandja ; this is followed 
by hilly slopes, and these terminate in plains. It is well 
watered by the Chamkhor, Kotehkar, the Ghandjan, and other 
tributaries of the Kur. The soil varies, being in places sandy, 
or stony, but it is more generally of black earth. 

T,he climate varies between the extreme cold of the moun- 

' 1 Genesis x. 10. — Turner’s Sacred History, Viol. If., p. 489. 

* Cumberland’s Times of first planting Nations, p. 50. 

* Herod., lib. IV., p. 31. 4 Ibid., II., p. 105. 

* Strabo, lib. XI., p. 99. * Anab., IV., s. 20. 

7 Aperi;u, &c.. Tome II., p. 322. 
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tainous districts and the powerful heat of the plains. The 
mountains contain alum, iron, and some gold ; also forests, 
in which a particular sort of poplar grows to an immense size. 
Domestic animals are numerous.' Madder, tobacco, cotton, 
linen, grain, &c., are cultivated, and garlic and asparagus 
grow wild. Elizabethpol contains the magals of Ghor, 
Chamkhor, Kiouvakbassan, Ghanjibassanc, Samoukh, and 
Airoum, in which there are 78 villages, or camps ; and it 
has 'a population of 11,330 Tartars, 2997 Armenians, and 
531 Wurtemburgers. The only town, Elizabethpol, for- 
merly Gandjah, consists of three parts, one of which is 
fortified by a bastioned wall, which was constructed by the 
Turks. There are four Armenian churches, and one belong- 
ing to the Georgian Greeks, 11 mosques, several karvanserai's, 
about 2000 houses, and 1300 fruit- gardens, or vineyards ; 
and its population consists of 4230 Tartars, and 4028 Ar- 
menians. The chief occupations of the inhabitants of this 
district (now incorporated with Georgia) are horticulture, 
the eare of silk-worms, bees, and cattle, besides farming and 
mining. On the mountains are some monuments of early 
Christianity ; and, at 3£ miles from Gandjah, are the remains 
of some former city : again, at 12 miles towards the Kur, 
are other ruins scattered around the column of Shantkura. 
In the shaft of the latter is a spiral staircase leading to the 
top; including the pedestal, the column has a height of 196 
feet, and is visible at the distance of 15 miles. 1 2 Over the 
river Kotehkar there is a single-arched stone bridge, which 
has already stood 1000 years. 3 

The circle of Shamshadil lies westward of Gandjah, and 
that of Kazakh between it and Bainbak ; these districts have 
the Kur for their northern, and the district of Erivan for 
their southern limits. The former circle contains about 1247 
square miles of surface, with ji population ot 19,599 souls; 4 
and the latter 1056 square miles, with 31,718 souls. 5 

1 Apcr<ju, &c., Tome II., pp. 32S to 341. 

* Ibid., pp. 379 to 392. 3 lh*\. 

4 3944 Armenians, and the rest Tartars — Ibid., pp. 251 to 257. 

5 8633 Armenians, and the rest Tartars. — Ibid., pp. 214 to 235. 
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A mountainous t ract prevails towards the south-west of 
each of these districts, and there are plains towards the 
opposite quarter. The climate in winter is mild, and in 
summer moderate. The soil is good, find the country is well 
watered. There are some mineral springs in each district, 
and copper mines have been recently discovered in Kazakh. 
The timber in both attains a large size ; and vegetable pro- 
ducts, as well as animals, are abundant. The two circles of 
Bambak-Shuragel and Bortchalin lie lx: tween Kazakh and 
Kars. The former extends southward, from Bortchalin to 
the district, of Erivan, and has a diversified surface. 

Bambak, the central portion, contains about 709 square 
miles, a ud consists of a valley 23 miles long, inclosed by two 
chains of mountains. Slmragel lies southward of these 
chains, and has about -123 miles of surface, which consists of 
plains, with mountains at intervals ; and northward is- the 
plain of Lory, which is surrounded on all sides by mountains, 
and contains 1650 square miles. The soil, climate, and pro- 
ducts vary considerably ; and the inhabitants consist of 2008 
Tartars and Greeks, with 28,668 Armenians, of whom 21,207 
were transported from Erz-Bum and its vicinity alter the 
Turkish war ot 1829. 1 In the territory there is but one 
town, Ghoumry, which is in the central district of Shuragel, 
on the banks of the Arpah-ebal, and contains 503 houses.® 

Bortchalin contains 2640 square miles ; it lies between 
Kazakh, Bambalc, and Kars, and has, to the north, the 
districts of Tiflis and Gori. The northern and western por- 
tions, with part of the southern, are covered with mountains 
branching from Ararat. Towards the eastern side there is 
an extensive plain, and elsewhere there are others of small 
size ; there are, besides, several small valleys. It is watered 
by the Kur, the Khrain, the Alghete, and other streams ; 
it. contains, also, a great many lakes full of fish. In general 
the soil of the district is good, hut the climate varies, and 
fever prevails in the lower parts of the country. The moun- 
tains to the north and west are covered with forests ; and 


' Aprnjn, &c., Tome II., pp. 293 to 306. 


* Ibid. 
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elsewhere are the ordinary vegetable productions and animals. 
The population consists of 1 5,263 Tartars, 6542 Armenians, 
1273 Greeks, 1205 Georgians, and 384 Germans, who are 
occupied with agricultural and pastoral pursuits. 

Karketia extends westward from Sheki to Kartelinia on 
the Kur ; and it has the crests of. the Caucasus, with part of 
the Lezgi country, on the north ; its supertieies is about 4800 
square miles, and it contains two principal districts, Signakh 
and Telav. 

The former lies at the eastern side, and has Telav on the 
west, Djaro Belokane on the north, the territory of the 
Sultan of Elis on the east, and the Kur on the south and 
south-east. Towards the north it is mountainous, and con- 
tains the summit ridge of the Caucasus, of which the most 
elevated peaks are to* the N.E. ; but. along the river Yori 
there are extensive plains. 

The climate of these plains is warm and unhealthy in 
summer, and mild in winter ; but a severe cold prevails in 
the elevated districts. Mineral springs are found in the 
country, and forest trees are abundant. Madder is cultivated, 
in addition to other vegetable products. The population 
consists of 49,371 Georgians, 6204 Armenians, with 1106 
Tartars. Signakh, the capital, is fortified, but it is small, 
and is neither well situated nor handsome. 

Telav is the western ’portion, and it has the crests of the 
Caucasus on the north ; on the east, it lias Signakh, and 
on the west. Duehet and Tiflis. To the S.E. the province 
has mountains and forests ; and again, towards the north, 
there is a limestone range running parallel to the crests of 
the Caucasus. The soil is a mixture of clay, chalk, and 
black earth ; and the district is watered by the Alazani and 
the Yori, with their numerous affluents. The climate of the 
elevated districts is good ; but fevers prevail in the lower 
parts, near the banks of the Yori, where the temperature is 
high. The forests, the vegetables, and the animals, resemble 
those of the adjoining district. Telav contains 100 villages, and 
it has a population of 48,286 Georgians, 6519 Armenians, 
1388 Tartars, and 238 Wurtemburgers. The houses of the 
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peasants are miserable cabins, without either windows or 
chimnies 

The principal town, Telav, is situated on the lower parts 
of the mountains, and it contains an old castle, three forts, 
two Armenian and two Greek churches, in addition to the 
public buildings belonging to the government functionaries. 

Towards the crests of the Caucasus are three small moun- 
tain districts, which are dependencies of Telav. The first 
of these, called Tuchi, is about 17 miles square, and com- 
prises the communities of Sove, Tchnglili, Perikctel, and 
Ghometserb ; it has the Kistes on its northern borders, the 
Didajens on the cast ; on the west the Pehuvians, and on the 
south the Kakhetians. The villages in the mountains are 
well built, and they have been bravely defended against the 
Lezgi and other tribes. Grain is cultivated, but the crops 
are often lost from the coldness of the region. 

The Pehavians are surrounded on all sides by mountains, 
which serve as intrench meats. To the north their limits are 
snow-clad, and the rapid river Araghva Hows on the side of 
the Ivhersourians. The district contains thirteen >’ Wages, 
with a population of 3698 souls, and it can furnish 700 armed 
meu. But the people are more peaceably inclined, and are 
not so brave as their neighbours the Tuchians. Their 
domestic animals are very numerous. 

The Khersourians are situated on the crests of the 
Caucasus, and are surrounded by the Ghoudmakars, the 
Kistes, Boghasser, and Didajens. They are in a half savage 
state, and less peaceable than the Pehavians, or even the 
Tuchians; their favourite occupations being pillage or theft. 
There are 29 villages and 2670 inhabitants, who are in a 
constant state of hostility with the Kistes. 1 

Kartelinia extends from Kakhetia to Imiretia and the pro- 
vinces of the Akhltskhai ; and northward, from the Bort- 
chalin and Titlxs district to the territories of Gora and 
Ossetia. It contains two districts, Duehet on the eastern 
side, and Gorin towards the west ; it has a superficies of about 


1 Aperipi, &c., Tome II., pp. 371 to 399. 
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2600 square miles, and was once a separate kingdom, of which 
the ruined city, Mtskhetha, 10 miles north of Tiflts, was the 
capital. Kartalinia is mountainous, having, towards the 
north, an elevated limestone chain, running parallel to the 
Caucasus, and gradually diminishing in height towards the 
Kur, where there is an extensive plain. There is also a 
considerable plain towards the east, iu Gori. On the western 
side there are three large rivers, the Ksan, and the Araghva, 1 
first, and second, with numerous tributaries; there are also 
the Narckvavi, the Arghoun, the Medjouda, and several 
others. And towards the eastern side are the Kur and its 
affluents, the Liaja, the Medjouda, the Ijekhoura, and the 
Ksan. The soil is not. equal to that, of the other provinces, 
yet it is very productive. Much of the surface is covered 
with oak, walnut, and other fine timber of various kinds ; 
and, in other parts, hemp, madder, tobacco, and grains, are 
cultivated with success. There are but two towns : Gourie 
is on the borders of the eastern province, and is situated on a 
plain. close to the left bank of the Kur; it is defended by a 
fort, and. contains one Greek church, three Georgian, three 
Armenian churches, and 600 houses. Duchet, a fortified 
place, and the chief town of the district, is situated on the 
slope of a mountain, near the river Arghoun; and, in addition 
to those of the public functionaries, it has 213 Armenian and 
Georgian houses. 

Until recently, the kingdoms of Kaklietia and Kartalinia 
composed Georgia Proper ; but, according to the ukase of 
1831, the latter now includes all the territory which is 
bounded by Imiretia, the Caucasus, and the Armenian and 
Mussulman provinces. Its extent is about 95 miles, from 
the borders of Erivan to the Caucasus in the Lezgi country ; 
and about 175 miles westward, from the borders of Sheki to 
those of Kars: it contains , nearly 16,743 square miles of 
surface, of which Tiflis is the capital, and is the seat of the 
general government. This thriving city is divided by the 
river Kur into two portions, the northern and the southern 


* The Arhagus, or Arrhabou. — Strabo, lib. X., p. 500. 
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it contains three suburbs, with numerous gardens, in addition 
to the new town constructed by General Ycrmaloff, and the 
modern castle of Metekh, which commands the north-west 
part of the city. There are three canals, 15 squares, seven 
karvanserais, 22 Armenian and 13 Georgian Greek churches; 
also breweries, tanneries, and different manufactories connected 
witli Russian commerce in Asia ; which, by way of encourage- 
ment, are exempted, to a certain extent, from the usual duties. 
The population amounts to about 46,228 Armenians and 
Georgians; the former are the most numerous, but the 
language of the latter prevails. 1 * 

The ancient city was on the left bank of the Kur, not far 
from the mineral springs, to which, according to the Armenian 
historians, it owed its foundation ; but the natives say, that 
Zourab, a Persian chief, lirst made it* his residence in the 
fourth century of our era.* 

In the preceding pages, it lias been seen that the surface of 
Russian Georgia is greatly diversified with mountains, hills, 
plains, and valleys. The basin of the Kur, and the valleys of 
the Aragavi, the Alazan, and its other tributary strains, are 
the best portions of this rich but neglected province. The 
hills are covered with pine, chestnut, oak, ash, and other tim- 
ber ; vines and fruits are also cultivated, and the plains are 
highly productive. 

In addition to the numerous flocks of sheep, camels, and 
cattle, the Georgian districts produce silk, cotton, hemp, flax, 
saffron, madder, wine, brandy, honey, salt, naphtha, fruit, 
grain, &c., which together yield the annual value of seven 
millions sterling. 3 

The following table shows the state of the population as it 
existed in 1834. 

1 Aper^u, &c., p. L43 to 195. 

1 Ibid., p. 171. 

a 43,343,900 silver rubles. — Ibirl, Tome I., p 49, &c. 
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The preceding, however, does not include the tribes, such 
as the Lezgi, and others still lighting for their independ- 
ence. 

Lezgistsin lies between Georgia and Daghestan, along the 
two sides of the Caucasus. Including both the northern and 
southern slopes of this portion of these mountains, it has a 
surface of about 10,000 square miles, which is occupied by the 
Avars, Zerkers and other tribes, who are subject to the Lezgi. 

The great central road leads from the western side of 
Georgia by the celebrated pass of Dariyel, 1 which is so named 
from a fortress situated on a rock washed by the river 
Terek. 

Dariyel, called by the ( leorgians Slievis Kari, or the Gate 
of Shevi, is, without doubt, the celebrated Caucasian Gate ; a 
prodigious work of nature, says Pliny/ formed by abrupt pre- 
cipices, and having the interval closed by gates with iron 
bars. Beneath the rocks runs a river, 8 which emits a strong 
smell. 3 

The remainder of the country may be described as ,a suc- 
cession of narrow valleys or ravines, separating stei lofty, 
and wooded mountains. These valleys, together with the few 
patches of table-land occurring here and there between them, 
are in general cultivated, and produce wheat, barley, millet, 
oats, &e., although not sufficient for home consumption. The 
people, therefore, chiefly depend for subsistence on their nu- 
merous flocks of horned cattle, sheep, goats, and hogs, and on 
the occasional supplies of grain brought from the fertile dis- 
tricts of Georgia. 

That part of the country which is occupied by the Ossetes 
is distinguished by features which are strongly marked, and 
it is covered with beech wood, interspersed with walnut’trees. 

* Darjol means a narrow pass, from the Tartar Dar, or Thar, and jol, away . 
— Klaproth’s Travels in the Caucasus, p. 277 

* In Georgian, the Thergiss, the Terek, or Tcrgl. — Ibid,, p 377. 

8 Pliny, hook VI. sec. 12. “ Ah iis sunt portae Caucasian, magno errore 
multi s Caspiie dictce, ingens naturae opus, montihus interruptis repente, ubi 
fores ohditffi ferratis trabibus, subter modi as umne cliri odoris fluent c , citraquc 
in rupe casteUo (quod vocatur Cumamia) communito.” 
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It has no towns ; but there are numerous villages, each con- 
taining from 50 to 500 families, who live in. roughly-built 
stone houses, with flat roofs, which rest upon substantial 
beams. As these villages are not inclosed, and each has, in 
fact, only the protection of one or two square towers, the 
defence of that part of the Ossetian country, as well as of the 
other districts which are still independent (especially the 
Little; Kabarda), is maintained by a number of separate, but 
simple and effective entrenchments. Each of these temporary 
fortresses consists of an inclosure formed by two rows of 
wattle work, placed four feet apart, and raised higher than 
a mail ahead; earth is tightly rammed between the rows, 
and the wall is loop-holed, throughout. Over the inner circle 
thus formed, is placed a straw root*, beneath which the pea- 
sants preserve their s&ed corn, us well as their agricultural 
and other indispensable implements. 1 This kind of defence 
is also general in European Turkey, where its first, use, as a 
parapet surmounting the revetment of a rampart, is attributed 
to another brave, but less fortunate nation, the Poles. In 
recent: times, it; has been the received opinion of great mili- 
tary authorities that the most difficult mountain countries 
may be turned, and that their defences, however formidable in 
themselves, must of necessity fall before a well-organized plan 
of attack : but the Caucasian highlanders have shown that 
this is not always the casfe ; for their determined bravery and 
patriotic endurance continue to triumph over the rules of 
tactics, though brought into operation by a succession of 
skilful leaders, at the head of a powerful and regular army 
of invaders, who are amply recruited from the Russian 
frontiers. 


1 Klaproth's Travel?, p. 3(50. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

AFGHANISTAN AND BALUCHISTAN. 

Separation from Persia. — Afghan kingdom. — Description. — Turkistan.— 
Mountains of Afghanistan. — Rivera. — Herat. — The Helmand. — Valiev of 
the Hehnand. — Arachusia.— Kabul Proper. — City of Kabul. — Margiam.— 
Leading features of Afghanistan. — Climate and Temperature. — Productions. 
— Character of the People. — Domestic Government — Amusements. — Re- 
venue, and Method of Raising Troops. — Baluchistan. — Description. — 
Mountains.-- Rivers. — Exports. — Kach’h Gvmhtvuh. — Kohistan. — Cli- 
mate, &c. 

The three preceding chapters contain a description of the 
territories occupied by Turkey and Russia towards the western 
extremities of Tran ; and in the present will be given some 
account of the regions which border that eouutr , towards 
the east. These regions possess the highest interest for the 
British public, in consequence of our recent operations west- 
ward of the Indus ; and the following brief description of 
them has been drawn up chiefly from the well-known works 
of Elphinstone * and Pottiuger.® 

Afghanistan and Baluchistan became a separate kingdom 
under Ahmed Khan, who, at the close of the bloody contests 
which followed the death of Nadir Shah, was crowned at 
Kandahar, in October, 1747 ; but, at a later period, his suc- 
cessor removed the seat of government to the present capital, 
Kabul/ * 

The former territory nearly represents the ancient Ariani, 

1 An Account of the Kingdom of Kabul, and it* Dependencies in Persia, 
Tartary, and India. By the lion. Mountstewart Elphinstone. London, 1815. 

* Travels in Biluchistdn and Sinde, accompanied by a Geographical and 
Historical Account.of those Countries, with a Map. By Lieut. Henry Pottin- 
ger. Longman, Hurst, Rees, &c., London, 1816. 

■ * Elphinsione’s Kdbul, pp. 343 and 559. 
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sind is almost a square* extending from 25° to 35° 50' north 
latitude, and from 58° 10' to 72° 30' east longitude. It has 
the elevated range of the Hindu Kush, with its continuation, 
the Paropamisus, to the north, the Indian Ocean on the 
south, Panj-ab and Si ride to the east, and the Persian pro- 
vinces of Khorasan and Kirnian on the west. The extreme 
length, from the northern slopes of the Paropamisus to the 
coast of Mekran, is about 6 10 miles, and its width, from the 
river Indus to the deserts of Khorasan and Siwistan, 550 
miles. It therefore contains about: 327,853 square miles, 1 and 
its superficies is consequently more than twice as great as that 
of France. 3 

Within these limits are several extensive provinces, which 
contain numerous lofty plains and elevated valleys, lying be- 
tween and along mounfitin ranges, which, by intersecting the 
territory in almost every direction, cause a variety of soil and 
a diversity of climate. The great distinctive feature of this 
part of Asia, the stupendous Himalaya, appears to lie the root 
of the Afghan mountains, which are more immediately de- 
rived from one of its principal arms. 

The range of lluliit Tagil, or the Cloudy Mountains, forms 
the natural division between Western Turkistan and the 
Eastern, or Chinese Turkistan ; since it gives rise to the 
different great rivers which water both countries. The 
Jaxartesand Oxus descend from the western side; the Dari ja, 
the Chaidu, and other streams, flow from the opposite side ; 
whilst the Hydaspes and Indus spring from its southern slopes 
a little lower down ; and all take their departure before the 
range joins the elevated peaks of Hindu Kush, at a point 
which is nearly north of Kabul. From thence this range 
(the Paropamisus) has a westerly direction, and forms the 
north-western boundary of the Afghan territory, as far as 
the country beyond Herat. It occupies about two degrees of 
latitude, hut with a diminished elevation, when compared* with 
that of the still more stupendous Hindu Kush. 3 

1 Nearly 36,428 square geographical leagues. 

* France contains 154,000 square miles. — Balbi, Abrege de Geographic, 
p. 594. Paris, Jules llcsnouard, 1833. * Elphinstone’s Kabul, pp. 86, 87. 

VOL. I. M 
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Near the point of junction of the Bulut Tagh with the 
Hindu Kush, some branches strike off from the southern side 
of the latter chain, in such a direction as almost to appear to 
be a continuation of the elevated range coming from the north. 
The most westerly of these (called Soleiman Tagh) com- 
ments nearly south of the point where the Bulut Tagh joins 
the Hindu Kush, and runs in a southerly direction from 
thence as far as 29" north latitude, or the confines of Ivach’h 
Gandavah, in three parallel ridges towards the Indus ; and 
from this river, which forms the eastern limit of Kabul, the 
third and lowest of these ridges is not vei*y distant. The 
northern portion of the space thus traversed is intersected by 
the range of the Salt Mountains, and by two others, which 
cross it from west to east, and between these are plains sloping 
towards the Indus. 1 

Another branch, forming an acute angle with the Solefman 
range, appears to leave the Hindu Kush at the same point, 
and continues to some distance he low Ghaznein (Ghizni), 
under the name of the Khwujeh Amran mountains. Having 
reached 81" 81' north latitude, one branch diverges from the 
principal chain, and runs in a south-west direction, till it is 
broken by the valleys of Plslnii and JLorah, near the borders 
of the adjoining territory. 

The mountains of Baluchistan are derived from two arms 
of the great chain of the Caucasus,* which enter the territory 
towards the eastern limits, and from a third arm, coming in 
at. its western extremity. From each of these a number of 
inferior ramifications take their departure, and intersect the 
country in almost every direction, the western branch passing 
in a southerly direction, not far from Herat. This branch 
afterwards forms the line of separation between Kirman and 
Siwjstan ; and is so elevated on entering Baluchistan, that 
the towering summits of the Surhud, or Cold Mountains, are 
visible at the distance of eighty or ninety miles.* After 
literally covering the district; of Kohak with masses of moun- 
tains, a number of branches are sent out in different directions 

1 Elphinstone’s Kabul, p. 102. 

* PoUiuger’s Travels in Bdluehist&n, p, 312. 
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to the southward and westward ; and from these again there 
are other offsets, one of which, passing by Gaih and Kcdge, 
traverses the whole of Mekran to its eastern extremity, in a 
direction nearly parallel to the sea. 

The eastern branch, or the B rah uik mountains, 1 * 3 which 
likewise form an arm of the Hindu Kush, enters Balu- 
chistan above the Bdlan pass, and there sends out many 
collateral piles to the N. N. W. and W. N. W. : some of 
these proceed westward, through the whole length of Balu- 
chistan and the mountains of Persia, whilst others stretch 
southerly till they approach, or touch the sea. 8 

The third, or central range, which, geographically, may be 
considered as a continuation of the westerly branch of the 
Khwajeh Am ran, takes the name of the Sarawam mountains, 
and runs nearly S.S.W^. from the valley of Shal, as far as 28° 
north latitude. Here it divides, and sends one fork to the 
S.E., to join the BrnhuYk mountains near the sea ; whilst the 
other, called Wushutu mountains, runs W.S.W. towards the 
opposite side of Baluchistan. F rom each of these, as well 
as from the preceding ranges, numerous offsets intersect 
ancient Gedrosia in every direction, imparting to it that 
desert-like and desolate appearance for which it is so re- 
markable. 

With the exception of the navigable Indus and the Hari- 
rud, ! the largest, streams in Afghanistan partake of the cha- 
racter of torrents, which are fordable throughout most of the 
year, and are, moreover, diminished in their onward course by 
the supplies drawn from them for cultivation in passing 
through the valleys which they fertilize. 4 

The ancient kingdom, now the district, of Herat, and 
formerly eastern Khurasan, extends from the borders of 
Siwistan, in 32° 30', to those of Tureomania, in 36" north 
latitude ; and eastward from Western Kliorasan, in 65" 5', to 

1 Pottinger’s Travels, p. 251. 

* Ibid., p. 252. 

3 The Orchus, which rises at Oba, on the Paropamisan mountains.' — Elphin- 
stone’s Kitbul, p. 117. 

4 Ibid., p. 108. 
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the borders of Kabul, in 68° 15' east longitude. The pro- 
vinces of Siyah-band (Shah-band) and Farrah form the 
southern portion of the territory. The former district, con- 
tains a pastoral population, who possess immense flocks of 
sheep, and a proportion of small active horses, which are 
reared for sale. In the latter district there is a greater num- 
ber ol fixed inhabitants than in the former, and these are a 
fine hardy race, who live chiefly in the valley of Farr-ar-rud, 
which terminates at the borders of Siwistan. Siyah-band is 
without any town of importance; but its chief places are 
Bihboud Khan, Glioura Khan, and Kouroum Khan, in which 
the three principal Eimakh chiefs reside. 

I he h arr-ar-rud river rises near the western side of the 
province, and takes a S.W. course along the valley, to the 
romantic town of Anar-durrah, 1 from whence it proceeds 
onwards to Bake Zcrrah, and [Misses near Farrah. This town 
is considered to be the capital of the Nur-zayi country, and 
it is described as being a large walled town, situated in a 
fertile valley, midway on the high road from Kandahar to 
Herat,. 2 Around the different villages throughout die rest of 
the distance, this extensive valley appears to be well culti- 
vated, and enjoys a fine climate; as is the ease likewise in the 
adjoining valley of the Kash-rud. The river Kash rises close 
to the head of the Farr-ar-rud, and takes a southerly direc- 
tion from thence till it enters the H/dmand. The two dis- 
tricts of Bunny an and Ghoraut, or the Huzarah country, form 
the eastern, and, owing to its position towards the foot of the 
Hindu Kush, the least, productive part of the territory of 
Herat. Dek Zangee is the chief town ; but the people live 
almost entirely in villages, which, like those of the Arme- 
nians, are partly excavated in the sides of the hills, and have 
the protection of a strong loop-holed tower. In case of an 
alarm being sounded, this work is speedily occupied by a 
number of warlike people, sufficient for that sort of defence 
which proved so troublesome to the Macedonian conqueror 


Captain Christie, in Pottinger’s Travels, p. 411 . 
* Ibid. 
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during his advance into Bactria. 1 Some of the narrow val- 
leys iire cultivated, but the chief wealth of the Iluzarah con- 
sists in numerous flocks of sheep, oxen, and horses. In an 
isolated mountain at the eastern extremity near Bamiyan, 
there are some very remarkable ancient excavations, suffi- 
ciently numerous to accommodate with apartments the inha- 
bitants of a considerable city. There are likewise other 
interesting specimens of antiquity in the same neighbourhood, 
amongst which may be particularly noticed two colossal 
statues, cut in the side of the mountain, and supposed to 
have been connected with the worship of Buddli.® 

At the north-western extremity of the country is the dis- 
trict which gives its name to the whole territory. This is 
the valley of Herat, which extends for a distance of 30 miles 
in length by 15 in width : it is surrounded by mountains, and 
watered by the river Tejund, which runs westward, or nearly 
parallel to the Paropamisus. The city stands about the 
centre of this highly-cultivated valley, and is encircled by 
villages having around them fields and gardens, the fertility 
of which cannot be exceeded. 3 

Being the grand centre and emporium between India and 
Persia, Herat, owing to its transit commerce, has, by way of 
distinction, been called the Port. 4 The staple products of 
the province are silks, saffron, arid assulictidu. Although 
fruits and grain are but* partially cultivated, yet they are so 
abundant about Herat, that the Persian camp was well sup- 
plied during a siege which continued from the 22d of Nov., 
1837, till the 9t,h of Sept., 1838 ; and it is said that bread 
was at that time as cheap there as in the market of Tabriz. 

The district of Herat, represents ancient Aria, with a part 
of the country of the Paropamisada* ; the former, which 
was also called Kry, or Hcrv, the Somer of Mercator, 5 being 
eastward of Parthia. It had t the Paropamisada; on the east. 


* Quidquid malornm tolcrari potest pertulit, inopiain, frigus, lasntudinent, 
dcaperationcm. — Quintus Curtins, lib. VII. c. iii. 

* Elphinstoue’s Kabul, p. 487- 

* Captain Christie, in Pottinger’s Travels, p 41G. 

* Ibid., p. 415. 5 Ogilby’s Asia-, p. 319. 
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Margiana and part of Bactriana to the north ; Parthia, with 
a small portion of the desert of Carmania, on the west ; and, 
finally, Drangiana and part of Arachosia on the south . 1 

According to Arrian, the capital was called Artacaona, 2 
near which place, during the advance of the Macedonian 
conqueror, was constructed the city of Alexandria in Ariis. 3 
The vicinity of this place to Bactria, as well as its distance 
from the Caspian Sea, seems to indicate that the Persian city 
of roses coincides with the ancient capital ; especiiilly as it 
stands upon the great commercial route above alluded to. If 
this opinion be correct, the river of Herat, will be the same 
as the Arius, which passes near the city founded during the 
advance of the conqueror,' 1 and which is known to be lost in 
the soil of Turkistan, as described by Arrian. 3 

To the south-east of the territory of Herat is the valley of 
the Helmaud, and in the same direction onward is the exten- 
sive province of Kandahar. From its source in 34° 40' N. 
latitude, and 40“ JE. longitude (a little way west of Kabul), 
the Helmand flows S.W., and in 32° N. latitude it receives, 
on the eastern side, a stream formed by the unite 1 waters of 
the Urghand-ab, the Turnuk, and the Urghesaun rivers, 
which descend from the mountain-chains lying to the N.E., 
and water the principal portion ol" the province. The, site of 
Kandahar is supposed to represent the Greek Alexandropolis.® 

The present, town was the capital till Tiinour Shah re- 
moved the seat of government to Kabul. At this time it was 
distinguished by the appellation of Ahmed Shalii, or Ashrii'ul 
Boland (the noblest, of cities), but the older name of Kanda- 
har still prevails among the people. 7 

It stands upon an elevated plain, in a fertile and cultivated 
country ; it, is watered by a canal from the Urghand-ab river, 
and is defended by a substantial, loop-holed mud wall, with 
towers, and a narrow ditch. There are six gates, one of 

Ogilby’s Asia, p. 39; and Ptol., lib. VI., c. xvii. 

* Book VI., p. 237. Venice, 1562. 

3 I’tot, lib. VI., c. xviii. ‘ Pliny, lib. VI., c. xxiii. 

4 Lib. IV., c. vi.; and Strabo, XL, p. 517. 

* Letter lrora Major Rawlinson to the Secretary of the Geographical Society, 

May l, 1841. 7 Elphinstone’s Kdbul, p. 423. 
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whieh leads to the citadel, a triangular structure towards the 
north side of the town. Kandahar is a parallelogram, lying 
north and south ; it has a circumference of 4 miles, and con- 
tains about 13,000 brick houses, and nearly 60,000 inhabitant s. 

In addition to several line mosques and karvanserais, there 
is an arched rotunda, called Chahar-su, which contains shops, 
and serves likewise for a place of public resort. This remark- 
able building occupies the centre of the town, and from it the 
four great divisions of the bazaars diverge ; three of these 
lead to different gates, and the fourth to the king’s palace. 1 

The direction of the valley of the Ilelmand continues to 
the south-west, after the river of that name has received the 
Turnuk, and the streams already mentioned ; and, farther on, 
there are other valleys, which approach it from the southern, 
or come into it from the northern side. The principal of the 
former are those of Pishin, which lie along the left bank of 
the Kb rah river, and Shorawuk, which last forms a continua- 
tion of the rich province of Shal, and extends to a point at 
some distance short, of the Ilelmand, where the river Lbrah 
is lost.. A little westward of the termination of the Lbrah 
the river K ash enters the Hel man d from the north. Some 
of the valleys along the tributaries of the last, river arc rich 
and flourishing, and resemble those which penetrate the 
Khwajeh’ Aiuran range from the west. The hills through- 
out these tracts are occupied by a numerous race of shepherds, 
and inclose many villages, besides plains of moderate size, 
some of which are well cultivated ; the rest arc appropriated 
to pastoral camps. 2 

The country near the banks of the Ilelmand is also well 
cultivated and fruitful, and has a fine rich soil, which is 
irrigated by the river ; hut the utmost breadth of this fertile 
land does not exceed two miles. 2 The great valley of the 
Helmand, therefore, presents that remarkable contrast which, 
in the east, is the result of the presence or absence of water ; 
for a single step carries the traveller from the uninhabited 

1 MS. notes of Mr. Masson’s First Journey into A-fghanistin. 

* El phinst one’s Kabul, [>- 452. 

3 Captain Christie, in Pottingcr’s Travels, p. 407. 
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desert of Siwistan into a cultivated, flourishing, and produc- 
tive garden. The numerous ruins which this province con- 
tains 1 sufficiently testify, that the country of Rustam must 
have been once fertile and full of cities, which equalled any in 
Asia in extent and magnificence ;* but the want, of irrigation 
has entirely changed its face, and the inhabited parts are now 
chiefly confined to the valleys of Kush-rud, Farr-ar-rud, and 
the Helmand. 

The two last terminate with the sea of Durra, or Zarrah, 
,a body of brackish water of about 160 miles in circumference. 3 
The fort of Rustam (Co pee Zur) is on a hill in the centre 
of the lake, 1 the shores of which arc overgrown to a consider- 
able distance with rushes and reeds, interspersed with pools 
of standing water ; and these marshes, or thickets, are occu- 
pied by herds of oxen belonging to a race of people different 
from the other inhabitants of Sei'stan, being tall, stout, black 
men, who live in reed hovels, tend their flocks, and fish or 
fowl on rafts among the rushes of the lake.* 

The two portions of territory just sketched represent the 
Drangiana and Araehosia of the ancients ; one of them is of 
limited extent, and is situated near the termination of the 
Hfelmand, whilst the other constitutes a large tract, spreading 
from thence to the eastward. 

The former, Drangiana, now Siwistan, stretches along the 
southern borders of Aria Proper,* and was at one time 
considered as part of that province. On the east it has 
Araehosia; to the north. Aria; to the west, part of Parthia, 
with a small portion of Carrnania. 8 It is watered by the 
Etymandrus, or Helmandrus, which disembogues itself in 
the extensive salt lake called the Zarrah (Aria Palus), after 
receiving several tributaries. Its capital was Prophthasia,* 
a place celebrated in history by the conspiracy of Dyinnus 

« • 

1 Captain Christie’s Travels, pp. 407 to 4 Of). 

* Elphinstone’s Kiibul, p. 492. 3 Ibid., pp. 492 a 493. 

* Ibid., p. 493. 5 Ibid. 

6 It was a part of Ariana. — Pliny, lib. VI., c. xxiii. Strabo, XV. 

1 Arrian, lib. III., c. xxv. Strabo, lib. XVI. Captain Christie passed 
through a large city called Pesliawuroon. — See Pottinger’s Travels, p. 409. 
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and Philotas, 1 which induced Alexander to invade Bactria 
previously to continuing his march towards India.® 

Arachosia touches the north-eastern limits of Gedrosia, as 
the preceding province borders those on the north-west. It 
has the Paropamisus and part of Aria on the uorth, Dran- 
gianu on the west, Gedrosia on the south and south-west, 
and the Indus on the east : 3 it therefore includes the modern 
territories of Kandahar and Ghizni, or Ghaznein, as well as 
that of Kabul. 

Towards the north of this territory Ptolemy places the 
Baugyeta*. ; more southward the Khseplutae and Eritse, 4 Ara- 
chosia being the capital. The site of this ancient city is sup- 
posed by Major llawlinson to be at Deli Zangee, the Huzarah 
capital, where there are extensive ruins, with cuneiform in- 
scriptions of the time of Darius, 5 The situation of this town 
agrees also with that, of Copheu (Arachosia), mentioned by 
Pliny.® 

The elevated district of Ghaznein joins that of Kandahar on 
the northern side. The city of that name stands upon an 
eminence 7720 feet above the sea," and is completely com- 
manded by its citadel, which is towards the north, but 
within the inclosure, and on a still higher portion of the 
same range. The city contains about 1500 houses, usually 
two stories high, and four inferior bazaars, which are covered 
with mats and wood. Both the town and citadel are sur- 
rounded by ditches and irregularly built walls, flanked by 
semicircular towers. 8 On the low hills eastward of the town 
are the remains of a city, which, only eight centuries since, 
was the capital of an empire reaching from the Tigris to the 
Ganges, and from the Jaxurtes to the Persian Gull’. Two 

1 Pliny, lib. VI., e. xx. 

* Quint. Curt., lib. VI., c. vi. vii., c. 3. Diod. Sic., lib. XVII., c. lxxviii. 

lxxix. , 

* Strabo, lib. XV., p. 724. 4 Lib. VI., c. 20.* 

* In Major Ratvlinson’s letter, dated from Kandahtir, May I, 1841, it is 
stated that from Harakwatee, the Sanscrit Saras via tec. came the Greek Ara- 
chotus, the Arab Rakhaj, and also the modern Unghend. . 

* Lib. VI., c. xxiii. 7 Major Hough’s Narrative, p. 228. 

8 MS. of Mr. Masson’s First Journey into A fghdnisidn. 
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lofty minarets,* the tomb of Sultan Malimood, and some other 
buildings, still attest its ancient grandeur. 2 

Kabul Proper is the most northern portion of the present 
Afghan territory : it. stretches from Jiamiyan eastward to the 
Indus, having the Hindu Kush on the north, and Ghazneln 
on the south. 

The river Logurk runs northward from this fortress to the 
capital, near which it joins the Kabul river, which comes by 
an eastern course from the mountains some miles westward. 
The united waters of the Ghazneln and Kabul streams now 
run along the valley of the latter, in which it receives the 
Kama, the Lundye, and numerous tributaries from the slopes 
of the Kohistan mountains ; and being constantly augmented, 
it eventually carries a great body of water along the plain of 
Peshawar into the Indus above Attbk ; but owing to the 
rocks, and the violence of the current, it is only navigable for 
rafts IkjIow Jellalabad.'* 

The extensive city of Peshawur contains about, 100,000 
Muhaitimedan and Hindu inhabitants, who enjoy a healthy 
situation, although the heat is more intense than that of any 
other place in this part of Asia. The houses, although of 
unburnt brick, are substantial, and usually three stories high. 4 

This important commercial mart was one of the places 
founded by Acbar the Great, for the benciit of his subjects; 
and its well-chosen site is surrounded by tine orchards and 
productive fields near the centre of an exceedingly rich circular 
plain, of about 30 miles in diameter. 

This tract, which constitutes the whole of the territory, 
touches the river Indus on the cast, and is elsewhere sur- 
rounded by mountains. Its western limits are formed by the 
range of Sufeid Koh, through which there are four 6 passes 
in the direction of Kabul ; the principal being that of the 
Khybur, by which Nadir Shah advanced towards India, and 

t • 

1 Belonging to the mosque called the Celestial Bride. 

* Elphinstone’s Kdbul, p. 432. 

8 Ibid., p. 114. London, 1815. 4 Ibid., p. 55. 

s The Tatara and Ah-Khana (water route) are practicable for guns, but that 
of the Kadussa has not a gun road. — Major Hough’s Narrative, p. 311. Allen 
and Co. ' lb41. 
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through which Mr. Moorcroft accompanied Sultan Muhamnied 
in the opposite direction in 1824. The most difficult part is 
formed by the defiles of Ali Masjid, near the Choora stream, 
where bare and almost inaccessible mountains of 1300 feet 
high inclose this part of the pass, which, for the distance of one 
mile, separates the two clans of Kholii Khai'l and Zaka Khail. 
The western extremity of this difficult defile opens into the 
Khyhur valley, which is inclosed on each side by hills rising to 
the height of about 700 feet, and it has an average width ot 
1500 paces through a distance of 16 miles, when it terminates 
in another narrow defile 1 * leading to the village of Dhaka, in 
the valley of Kabul. The present capital is situated between, 
and partly on the acclivities of two ranges of hills, which 
shelter its northern and southern sides. This celebrated city 
occupies less space than Kandahar, having barely a circum- 
ference of three miles. The bankers’ and other bazaars are 
extensive, and display ample supplies of different kinds of 
merchandise. Southward of the town is an irregular citadel, 
stretching its walls, towers, and houses up the hill ; so that 
these last may be seen from without, rising in succession to 
the highest building, which is a house, or rather a defensible 
tower, constructed by Sultan Muhamnied Kluin. 8 

Kabul is compact, of moderate size, and constructed chiefly 
of wood, on account, of the earthquakes which are occasionally 
felt there. The city is washed by a stream which bears its 
name, and is placed amidst, numerous gardens and groves of 
productive fruit trees, at the junction of two fertile valleys, de- 
scending from the south and west. The tomb of the Emperor 
Baber is on a most agreeable spot at the top of a hill over- 
hanging the river S.W. of the city. It is surrounded with beds 
of anemones and other flowers, and commands a noble prospect.' 1 

Eastward of the city are numerous valleys descending from 
the north, in which are raised an abundance of the finest 
European fruits. The whole country enjoys the advantage of 
a delightful climate, and abounds with enchanting scenery ; 

1 Huft-chah, between Lundu-Khana anil Dakka. — Klpbinstone’s Kabul, 

p. 315. 

* MS. of Mr. Masson’s First Journey into Afghanistan ; anil Major Hough’s 

Narrative, p. 1283. 3 * Elphinstoiic^ Kabul, p. 434. 
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and the main valley terminates in the remarkably rich plain 
of Peshawur.* 

This district, and nearly the whole of tli.it of Bamiyan, 
were included in the Paropainisus of the ancients, which, in 
its restricted limits, had Aria to the west, Arachosia to the 
south, the river Indus and the territory of Cathay (the an- 
cient seat of the Seres) to the east ; and, finally, the extremity 
of the Caucasian range, with the Sacec, on the north. The 
hills are high and barren, 2 and the valley's indiflerently fruit- 
ful, being overshadowed by the mountains, 3 which were so 
difficult of access, that in the time of Alexander, this country 
was scarcely known even to those who lived on its borders ; 
and the inhabitants were in consequence rude and savage.'* 
This tract was peopled by the Bolilte, or Cabolitee, and Aris- 
topholi, on the west;* likewise the Ambustac, Parrettc, and 
Parsii, all of whom were known by the general name Paro- 
paniisadte, from that of the adjoining portion of the moun- 
tains. Including the Huzurah country to the east, and that of 
the Eimaks to the west, Paropainisus extended 350 miles, 
with a breadth from north to south of about 200 idles ; and 
contained the city of Alexandria ad Caucusuui, which we are 
told 6 was built by Alexander previously to traversing the 
Caucasus. This very remarkable place would seem to be 
represented by the Beghram of the present, day.' Near it 
was the city of Nikaea," which was passed on the return of 
the conqueror from Bactria. 9 In its vicinity was also the 
Kapissa of Ptolemy, now Perwan Durrah; 10 and finally the 
metropolitan city Knrura, or Kabura of Ptolemy, the Ortos- 
pana of Strabo, whose situation and distances from some of 
the principal places agree with those of the present capital: 11 

I Elphinstone’s Kdbul, p. 55. 

* Kiimil in Syriac signifies unfruitful. — Ogilby’s Asia, p. 197. 

3 Quintus Curtius, book VII., c iv. 

4 Ibid., and HeylynV 4 Little Description of the Great World,’ p. 633. 

* Ptolemy, lib. VI. c. xviii. * Quintus Curtius, lib. VII. c. iii. 

7 Mr. Masson, Journal of the Asiatic Society, Vol. V., p. 6; and Major 
Rawlinson’s Letter to the Sccietary of the Royal Geographical Society, from 
Kami Rli.tr, May 1st', 1841. * Major Ratvlinson. 

* Nysa. — Quintus Curtius, lib. VIII. c. x, 10 Major Rawlinson’s Letter. 

II Strabo, lib. XL, p. 514. — From Prophthasia (Pcrwarrun) to Arachosia 
(Deh-Zangce) 41 20 stadia, and from the latter to Ortospana (Kdbul) 2000 stadia* 
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moreover, Kabulis on the high road between India and ’Irak. 
But much of the country northward of the mountains, espe- 
cially the adjoining province westward, appears at one time to 
have bclouged to the Paropamisad*. 

Margiana, the Elsabat of Cluverius, extends northward of 
Aria, or from the Paropamisan range to the river Oxus ; 
having Bactria on the east, and parts of Hyreania, as well as 
Parthia, on the west, the river Oxus on the north, and Aria 
and Paropamisus on the south. By the Tartars it is expres- 
sively called Jezelbas 1 * (the Green Head), from the verdure pro- 
duced by the numerous streams which form the Margos, or 
Moorgaub. It is one of the finest provinces of northern 
Asia, 8 and is singularly adapted for the cultivation of the 
vine. Its principal city was Antiochia, 3 * which was at lirst 
called Alexandria, and afterwards Seleucia, and which covered 
a space of upwards of eight miles in circumference.'* This 
place is supposed to be represented by the Mero of Ibn Haukal, 
and the Merw-el-Bud of Edrisi, — an ancient and extensive city, 
constructed in a sandy But fertile district, at a bow-shot dis- 
tance from the river Mourghab/' Margiana forms the southern 
portion of Zagaty, or the Usbeck country, and it is also part 
of the much-vaunted Mawer-al-Nuclier of Ibn Haukal. 0 

The leading features of Afghanistan arc an assemblage of 
mountain chains and high rugged hills,' in some places sepa- 
rated by plains, I mt. more generally divided by lengthened 
winding valleys, which, for the most part, ’are only to be 
approached through rocky defiles, such as the formidable 
passes of Bolan and Khybur. The country is partially clothed 
with wood, and enriched with cultivation ; but it is almost 
destitute of roads, and has but few towns. The latter are 
placed at great distances from one another, and between them 
are many populous and fertile valleys. 

Such a country is naturally subject to much variety of 
temperature ; but on the whole, the climate of Afghanistan 

1 Ogilby’s Asia, p. 194. * Strabo, lib. XI., p. 515. 

■ Ibid., lib. XI., p. 516. ‘ 70 stadia —Pliny, lib. V., c. l(i. 

* Recueil de Geographic, Tome V., p. 46G. Paris. 

* Onseley’s Translation, p. 233. Edit. 1800. 
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may be considered as dry, and little subject to rain, clouds, or 
fogs. The average temperature is higher than that of Eng- 
land, and lower than that of India. There is, however, a 
greater difference between the extremes of temperature in 
summer and winter, as well as between those of day and 
night, than in either of those countries ; but the climate is 
favourable to the human constitution, and many pai'ts of the 
country are remarkable for their salubrity.* 

In a region where the productions of Europe are seen to 
flourish amidst a profusion of those of the torrid zone, the 
vegetable kingdom is particularly rich ; although the country 
at large is better suited for pasturage than for agriculture. 

In addition to the ordinary European trees, the hills are 
frequently clothed with a sort of gigantic cypress, and some 
trees not. yet. described, such as the suaehob, purra, bulkhuk, 
and zurung. Many bushes which bear eatable berries fire 
found, such as the barberry, kurounda,* the umlook, and the 
goorgoseh. The arghawaun, or gigantic anemone, the rose, 
jessamine, poppy, narcissus, hyacinth, and tuberose, grow in 
the gardens, and sometimes in a wild state . 1 * 3 

No people are more diligent husbandmen than the Alghsins, 
and their efforts are not, confined to the manual labours of the 
field, nor the ingenious excavation of a kanat, ; for, in addition 
to the portable hand-mill of the tent population, much me- 
chanical ingenuity is displayed in the construction of water- 
mills, Persian wheels, and, especially, horizontal windmills . 4 

The Afghans arc remarkable for sis many opposite qualities 
as the country which they inhabit, and for a peculiar mixture 
of good and evil in their characters. Without having lost 
the ruggedness of barbarous nations, they are guilty of the 
vices common to all Asiatics ; whilst their simple manners 
are equally removed from the suppleness of a citizen, and the 
awkward rusticity of a down : s yet, although far behind 
Europeans in veracity, one may generally depend on their 
honesty and fidelity.'* 

1 Elpbinstone’s Kilbul, p. 140. * Cacissa Carounda. 

* Klphinstone’s Kilbul, p, 146. 4 Ibid., pp. 250, 305, 307. 

: * Ibid., p. 149. 8 Ibid., pp. 249 and 250. 
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The Afghans are proud and vindictive ; yet, notwithstand- 
ing mueh avarice and cupidity, and, as the natural consequence 
of those vices, a disposition to plunder (whenever it can be 
indulged beyond their immediate precincts), they are of an 
open, lofty deportment, and possess a martial, enterprising 
spirit abroad, with a sober, industrious, hospitable disposition 
at home. Within the precincts of their khaVls, custom has 
made it an imperative duty, founded on a point of honour, 
not only to be kind to a stranger, but likewise to answer in 
the affirmative the appeal even of an enemy for protection. 
The request being once granted, according to the Pushtan- 
wa lie, or usage of the Afghans, the life ot the bitterest ioe is 
secure whilst he remains in the territory. 

The PushtanaV) (as the Afghans call themselves) are com- 
posed of a multitude of different, tribes, having one, common 
origin ; but, according to tradition, they are descended from 
Afghan, the son of Innia, or Berkia, son of Saul, king of 
Israel ; and all their histories begin by an account of the 
Jews from Abraham down to the captivity. 1 

The government in each tribe is purely patriarchal ; the 
head of each family is responsible for the conduct of its mem- 
bers; and ten of these, under a chief, called Speer, or elder 
(literally, whiteboard), form the lirst, link in the scale. 
Again, ten or twelve elders and their followers arc subject to 
a Cundeedaecr, or head of the quarter, or div ision, who is the 
representative of their common ancestor ; several Cundeedacers 
form a subdivision, which is subject to the chief of the whole 
(who is called Mull'iek, or Mooshir, sage) ; several of these 
sections compose a division, whose chief is selected from the 
oldest family in it. An uncertain number of such divisions 
compose a kha?l,“ which, when separate, is called an Oolooss 
(nearly like a clan), and is under a khan, who is generally 
chosen by the king from the oldest family in the oolooss; 
and to this individual, assisted by a council (called a Jerga), 
which is composed of the heads of divisions, belongs the in- 
ternal government of the country, under the control, however, 

1 Elphinstoue’s K:U>ul, pp. 152 to 155. 

* Arab., khyle, a band, or assemblage. 
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of a superior jcrga of Khans. As the people are attached 
to the community rather than to their chiefs, the power of 
the latter is feeble ; even that of the sovereign is much too 
limited to repress the anarchy and disorder which are the 
results of constant, feuds between numerous tribes, or rather 
small republics, composed of men who possess that, lofty spirit 
which has been so strenuously exerted against the present 
sovereign, Shah Shuja el Moolkh. 

In some instances the Afghan customs resemble those of 
the Jews. Wives are purchased by presents, or earned by 
services, as in the case of the patriarch ; and the dominant 
tribe, the Durrani, refuse their daughters to the men of every 
other nat ion. 

The other principal tribes ore the Barukriyes (that of Dost 
Muhammed), the Huzza vahs, the Pbpulzyo, and other Af- 
ghans, the Ghil jies, the JCimauks, the Eusofzyes, the Shee- 
raunees, and Khyburees. 1 

The power of divorce is freely exercised by the husband, 
and partially so by the woman, who is, however, required to 
give a substantial reason to the Kazi, or Kadi. 8 It is also 
thought incumbent on the younger brother to marry the 
widow of the elder, in which case the relatives of the latter 
receive the price paid. 9 

Amongst the poor the women do the work of the house, 
and share the labour Avith the men 'out of doors ; whilst those 
of the upper class are concealed, and enjoy all the comforts 
and luxuries belonging to such a situation. Moreover, they 
are taught to read, and many of them shoAV considerable 
talents for literature . 4 

The Afghans are very sociable, and have, both within and 
without the house, a great many amusements ; in which, 
agreeably to the indulgent customs of the east, their slaves 
are allowed to share. Of the former, singing, dancing, play- 
ing at. backgammon, story-telling, and smoking, nre the 
principal.* Among the latter are garden and country parties 

* Elphinstone’s Kdbul, p. 309 and following. 

* Ibid., p. 1*19. 

» Ibid., p. 183. 


* Ibid., p. 180. 
1 Ibid. 
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(chiefly on Fridays), hawking, cock and quail fighting, wrest- 
ling, drawing of the bow, combats with clubs, and other 
athletic exercises ; besides various kinds of hunting, in which 
the hyena is successfully employed, after being l>oldly and 
adroitly secured. 

The revenue is derived from customs and other duties, and 
from commutations paid by particular districts, instead ol 
sending troops. Provisions are supplied to the royal house- 
hold, and to the troops when in motion ; but the principal 
source of revenue is the land, which is assessed by fixed pro- 
portions on the produce. The total amount ol the king’s 
income is estimated at about three millions sterling, scarcely 
two-thirds of which are pud. 1 The principal expenditure is 
for the maintenance of the royal harem and household, the 
officers of state, the Mu lias, and the army. 

The Gholams, Kuzzil baches, and Shahenehees, or camel 
artillery, make up a permanent force of about 13,000 men, 
in addition to 12,000 which are furnished by the Durrani 
tribes ip return for their lands. Some ol the other contin- 
gents, chiefly of infantry, arc furnished, in time of war, by 
the owners of lands elsewhere. A kind of militia, and a 
force called Dowstullub, are raised lor the campaign, at a 
fixed price of 10/. per man ; and, finally, a general rising, 
called Ooloosse, is resorted to in case of invasion." 

These feeble and uncertain means of defence have been 
superseded by a regular force, organized and commanded by- 
British officers, which, in time, may produce the necessary 
stability, should his present majesty take advantage of his 
favourable position to form a wise system of government ; 
and, if such were suited to the ancient institutions and 
prejudices of his warlike and unmanageable subjects, the latter 
might at length be induced to submit to regulations which 
would promote the welfare ol the country. # 

'Phc preceding description relates more particularly to 
Afghanistan Proper, and we now proceed to notice the 
southern portion ol the kingdom ol Kabul, or the different 
provinces forming the adjoining confederation. 

‘ Elphinstone’a K&bul, p. 251. 1 Ibid., p. 530 and following. 
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B ALU CH 1ST A N comprehends a vast tract of mountainous 
country, but little cultivated, and very thinly peopled, which 
extends from 58° 55 ' to 67” 80' E. longitude, and from 24° 50 f 
to 30° 40' N. latitude. 1 The Indian Ocean is on the south, 
Rinnan on the west, Sinde and part of Shikapur on the 
east, with Se’istan and the Afghan country on the north. 2 

The territory of the Baluchcs may he considered as divided 
into four portions, which are unequal in size, and vary in 
soil and climate. MekraN and Bus constitute the immediate 
dependencies of Kelat to the north ; four independent districts 
on the east constitute the second ; the third is Kohistan, 
lying on the north-west. ; and the fourth is the adjoining 
desert towards Seistan. 

Beginning with the coast line, Mkkrak extends eastward 
for 500 miles, from the mountains of Moghostan, or Bash- 
kend, to the river Aghdr ; and its greatest breadth is about 
220 miles. 3 * * Although less mountainous than the northern 
divisions, there are many ranges running through and across 
it, which fortunately assist, by the streams from them, in fer- 
tilizing a soil otherwise remarkably sterile. 1 

In general, it is badly supplied with water, which is often 
of an inferior quality ; and it is only towards the coast that 
the soil is more amply provided with streams. These chiefly 
descend from the southern side of the great mountain chain, 
which runs nearly parallel to the coast, at a distance varying 
between 30 and 100 miles ; but, with the exception of the 
Dasti Nudee (river), or Mooleedunce, the Aghor Nudee, the 
Muckloo Nudee, and some others, 3 they cease almost imme- 
diately after the rains which cause them, leaving extensive 
rocky beds almost dry. 6 Comparatively little of Mekran is 
cultivated, but the abundance of camels and horses shows, 
that supplies of forage for the latter, and sustenance for the 
former animal, exist in almost every direction. Towards the 


1 Lieut. Henry Pottmger’s Travels in Biluchistaii. Loudon, 1816., p. 249. 

* Ibid., p. 250. 3 Ibid., p. 297. 

4 Ibid. 3 Ibid., pp. 301, 302. 

Such as Bhusool, the Roomra, the Suduk, the Nigar, the Ncem Khoor, 

the Gayanee, the Serrah, and other nullahs, or brooks. — Ibid. 
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western limits Captain Grant met with small towns anil 
many ghednns, or villages, with partial cultivation around 
"them; and the country north-west and north-east of Bun- 
poor is not only fertile and populous, but well supplied with 
dates, wheat, &c.’ The scenery is even picturesque in some 
places, as in the romantic valley of Kullugan, where the 
village is shaded with lofty trees, which are adorned with 
rich and luxuriant foliage.” 

The inhabitants are chiefly pastoral, and, of necessity, a 
large portion of them are nomadic, living under black felt 
tents and moveable lulls, or temporary mud houses, which 
are covered with straw or reeds. The towns also consist of 
houses which are formed chiefly of the latter material, and 
even the capital, jfvej (though compared to Aleppo by Slier if 
Eddin), 3 partakes of this character. It k said to contain 
2000 dwellings, built round a mountain, the summit of which 
is occupied by a fortress, or castle. This appears to he the 
ancient Chodda, which was visited by Alexander on his 
return from India. 1 

Eastward (and constituting part of Mekran) is Li’S, or 
Lussa, a very small district, with only about 80 miles of 
coast, and inclosed by two ranges of mountains running 
inwards, in a triangular shape, from the extremities, for a 
distance of about 1)0 miles from the commercial port of 
Sonincany. The intervening space (as the name itself, Lus, 
signilies) is perfectly flat; 4 and it is only accessible by live 
passes through the surrounding mountains ; one of these 
passes leads northward into J’balawan, two into Mekran, 
and the others into Si tide. 6 

There are two rivers, the 1*11 rail (anciently Arbis 7 ), which 
passes by Bela, and the Hub, more eastward. Abundant 
crops of grain and sugar are cultivated on the banks of these 
rivers and the lesser streams which bill, into them, hut the 
rest of the country is for the most part barren. This, like 

1 Pottiugcr’s Travels in RJLhiehistiin, p. 149. 2 Ibid., p. 1 1 j, 

* Traduction Francaise, II., p. 17. 

* Maltc Brun, Precis de la Geographic UuivcrseUc, Tome VIII., p. 441 

* Pottinger’s Travels in Baluchistan, p, 299. 6 Ibid., p. 298. 

7 Pliny, lib. VI., c. xxiii. 

w 2 
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the preceding province, lias a scanty population, living in 
khails, but having some permanent places of larger size, the 
principal of which, Bela, has upwards of 2000 houses, partly 
within, and the rest on the exterior of the walls. 1 The next 
place in point of importance is the port of Liyari, which con- 
tains 1600 or 1800 houses. 2 

The chief of Bus is nominally obliged to furnish the Khan 
of Kelat. with 4500 irregular troops. 

From this province, are exported considerable quantities of 
grain, with a few felts, some coarse carpets, dates and almonds ; 
coffee and slaves being received in return. 

The second or eastern portion of territory contains four 
districts, viz., Sarawan, J’halawan, Kuch’h (iandavah, and 
Harand, all of which were, till recently, subject to Kelat. 


Sarawak is the? most northerly district of Baluchistan, 
and partly encircles the province of Lus. It has Kach'h Gjin- 
davah, or rather the; Ha la mountains, on the east, the desert on 


the west, and to the north the Afghan, hills.' 1 Like Lus, it. 
contains several chains of mountains, interspersed, with much 
waste land, and some which is cultivated. It u peopled by 
the pastoral Barahui, or Brahooes, who arc essentially wan- 
derers, not having towns or permanent villages. The Barahui 
Tumans, therefore, are constantly moving from mountain to 
mountain in search of pasturage, as there is not, throughout 
the whole country, a level spot, except the desert tract of 
Dashti be Daulat, the circumference of which does not 
exceed a few miles. 4 

There are, however, at. the north-eastern extremity of the 
province five different, places where, although with difficulty, 
this mountainous country may be traversed in a northerly 
direction from the side of Kach’h (Cutch) ; the most remark- 
able of these being the celebrated pass of Bolan, which is 
encountered by the caravans nearly midway between Bukkur 
and Kandahar. For a distance of about twenty-five miles 
from Bebee-Nanee, 5 this defile is comparatively open, although 


1 Pottinger’s Travels, p. 298. * Ibid., p. .300. 

* PP- 261, 262. * Ibid., p . 262. 

“ Grandmother . — Majorllough’s Nar.of the Army of the Indus, &c., p. 51 . 
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it is closed on each side, and commanded by mountains. But 
at Ser-e-Khujoor the difficulties commence, and, for a dis- 
tance onward of ten miles, a road of loose pebbles or sand con- 
tinues to wind along the bed of the Bolan river, between high 
and precipitous rocks, which at intervals leave between them 
only sufficient breadth for a dozen horsemen. 1 But during 
the passage of our troops, it was ascertained that the rocky 
fissures and ravines lalling from each side into this formidable 
pass are occupied by the villages of the Baltiehes, who ascend 
and occupy the apparently inaccessible ground on each side, 
in order to command and levy contributions on passing 
caravans. 

The province of J'hAlawAn lies immediately southward of 
Sara wan : it has on the east Kach’h Gandavah, and on the 
west Mekran. The climate and soil of •f’halawan are superior 
to those of Sarawan ; yet it is understood that the population 
of the latter province, exclusive of Kelat, is nearly double that 
of the former. Kelat belongs, geographically, to J’halawan, 
though it has been for generations the acknowledged capital 
of both ; mid as the seat, of the only regular government, it 
enjoys a certain degree of authority over the whole of Bjilii- 
chistan. 

The communication between the winter station of the 
principal Baluehes on tbj* sunny plains of Kach’h and the 
capital takes place through the Hah mountains at Guiulavah, 
where the pass, between two marshes, is traversed in a west- 
by-northerly direct ion, by a road practicable for artillery, and 
abundantly supplied with water. The country from thence 
to Kelat. is mountainous, and remarkable for a succession of 
precipitous ridges of rocks, forming difficult defiles. Kelat, 
or the City, occupies a part of one of the former, at the 
western side of a well-cultivated valley plain ; and it contains 
about 2500 houses, constructed of sun-dried bricks, with about 
half as many more, which constitute the suburbs. The town 
itself is a parallelogram, having three of its sides defended by 
a bastioned loop-holed mud wall; whilst the fourth, or 
western side, as well as the summit of the hill, are occupied 
1 Lieut. A. Conolly’s Overland Journey, Vol. II., p. 1P6. 
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by the citadel ; n more respectable work of the same character, 
which, incloses the extensive mass of mud-terraced buildings, 
denominated the palace of the khan. 

Although in ,Pn at.awan there is nothing deserving the 
name of a river, yet abundance of water can be found even for 
irrigation, by digging a few feet, into the beds of those streams 
which cease to flow with the rains. The province is inter- 
sected in all directions by mountains ; and, in addition to the 
district of Ivelal, it contains those of Wudd, Khosdar, Nal, 
Punduran, Zuliree, Zcdee, and two or three others of less 
consequence. There are several towns, and also many per- 
manent. villages, whose inhabitants, in addition to the Nomads 
of the plains, constitute a considerable population. Zaliri, 
the chief town of J’balawan, contains two or three thousand 
houses, defended by tin ordinary mud wall. 1 

Kacii’ii GaNhAvah lies eastward of the llala or Brahuic 
mountains; and it has Siwistan on the north, Sinde on the 
south, with a desert tract Ivina; between it. and the river Indus 
on the east. It is scarcely 120 miles long from north to 
south, and the width of the habitable and fertile part is but 
little more than GO miles.-' 

There are two streams in this province; the Narf, which 
comes from the mountains N.W. of Sebee, and runs through 
Mit.hu, Eree, Haji, and other places, until it is finally lost in 
the sand and jimgle near Tambu ; and the Bolin torrent, 
whose bed, us we have seen, forms, at one season, the ordi- 
nary high road to Kandahar. Numerous aqueducts lead the 
water from these streams, to irrigate the rich loamy soil of 
the plains, which are capable of producing supplies for the 
whole of Baluchistan, and from whence, even in their pre- 
sent state, great quantities of grain, cotton, and indigo, are 
exported. The villages covering the cultivated portions of 
Kacb’h are numerous, and it contains likewise several tqwns, 
such as Dadur Beg and Sheree, each having 1000 or 1500 
houses. Gandavah, the capital, is walled, rather smaller 
than Kelat,, and contains the winter palace of the khan, who, 
together with the principal sirdars, and a proportion of the 
1 Pottinger’s Travels, p. 261. * Ibid., p. 309. 
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people, remove thither during the winter, in order to avoid 
the extreme cold of the lofty regions of J’halnvvan and 
Sarawan. 1 

The remaining territory lying e;istward is the small district 
of IIarand Dajel, which extends westward from the Indus 
to the districts of Tul and Chuteealy, or nearly to the borders 
of the preceding province, and northward to Dcrrahi Gliazi 
Khan. 2 The chief town is Harand, and the second Dajel. 
Although the district scarcely exceeds 50 miles in length 
or breadth, the soil is so fruitful, that the khan of Kelat. 
receives a greater revenue from it than from the whole of the 
province of Sarawan. 3 

Koiiistan, or the land of mountains, is the third great 
division : it extends in a triangular shape northward from 
Mekran, into the desert, country, by which it is inclosed on 
three sides, the east, north, and west.* It. extends about 180 
miles from north to south, nearly as many from east to west 
at the base, or broadest part, and it contains two principal 
districts, Maidum (the Plain), and Kohak (the Hills). 2 In 
the former are permanent towns and villages, whilst the 
latter has only groups of felt, tents here and there along the 
valleys. 

Being of a primitive character, the mountains of Baluchis- 
tan contain different kinds of marble, mineral salt, sulphur, 
naphtha, sal ammoniac, and alum, with a large proportion 
of iron, copper, and other metals, which are partially worked 
by the natives for local purposes.* 

Of late years the population has been so much diminished 
by migrations into Persia, as well as to the territory lying 
eastward, that at present there are not more than eight or 
ten tribes of note remaining in the whole division. Except 
the ordinary patriarchal authority, the Baluches have not any 
particular form of government, or regular system of laws, 
beyond the capricious customs and prejudices handed down in 
each section ; therefore, in this respect at least, the country 


1 Pottinger’s Travels, p. 310. 

« Ibid., p. 811. 

‘ Ibid., p. 313. 


* Ibid. 

‘.Ibid. 

6 Ibid., p. 312. 
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may lie considered as comprising a number of petty republics, 
subject to one head, or chief, who is the arbitrator of all 
trifling differences amongst the people. Some little com- 
mercial intercourse with other countries takes place on the 
coast of Mekran, whither the Bill uches carry dates and other 
produce ; receiving in return some few articles of foreign 
growth, and the remainder in silver rupees. 1 

As the great desert stretching northward really belongs to 
Afghanistan Proper, it is only necessary to notice that por- 
tion of it which forms a kind of inlet into Baluchistan, and 
thus separates Sarawan from Ixoliistan. The surface of this 
desert consists of high hillocks of sand, like the waves of the 
sea, extending 63 miles,® from west to east. Afterwards it is 
chiefly composed of black gravel, without the least trace of 
verdure for a distance of 80 miles onward, 3 to the borders of 
the pass leading into Kohistan, where the mountains and the 
cheerless prospect: of the desert, arc all at once changed for 
the romantic and beautiful pass of Hu rand. The statu of 
extreme desolation thus described does not, however, appear 
to prevail throughout the whole of the fourth d vision ; for 
the sandy tract which separates the eastern from the western 
part of Baluchistan is partially inhabited, and yields a supply 
of forage, with a moderate proportion of grain and fruits, 
especially dates, for the wants of the inhabitants, and even for 
exportation. In addition to gold, ' silver, lead, copper, tin, 
antimony, brimstone, alum, saltpetre, 4 &c., Baluchistan pro- 
duces madder, cotton, indigo, hemp, flax, oil, and horses ; 5 
and is supplied with apricots, peaches, grapes of various kinds, 
almonds, pistachio-nuts, apples, pears, plums, currants, cher- 
ries, quinces, figs, pomegranates, mulberries, plantains, and 
melons. Nor is it. deficient in timber, having the upoor, 6 a 
large tree like the teak, the tamarind, babool, lye, neem, 
peepul, sissoo, chinar, walnut, and sycamore. 7 It would, 
therefore, appear to have improved since the time of Strabo, 

’ Pottinger’s Travels, p. 314. * Ibid., pp. 132, 133. 

8 Ibid., pp. 135 to 138. 4 Ibid., pp. 322, 324. 

1 Ogilby’s Asia, p. 36. 

* A species of zizyphus jujubu. — Poftinger’s Travis, p. 327. 

7 Ibid. . ‘ 
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who says it is deficient in fruits and water, except in the 
summer time, but abounds in aromatic plants ; adding, that 
the heat is less than that of India, but greater than it is in 
the rest of Asia. 1 

Mekran, also called Circan, 8 together with the neighbour- 
ing districts, represents the Gcdrosia of the ancients. 'Hiis 
vast tract at one period included Guzerat, but in the time of 
Ptolemy it formed the continuation of the coast line from 
Carmania to the Indus, and extended northward from the 
Indian Ocean till it touched Drangiana at the western, and 
Arachosia at the eastern extremity 2 (both in about 30° I O' 
N. latitude), and the country of the Paropamisidic to the 
north. 4 

The principal ’people were the Gedrosi and Gedrusi, 5 and 
its rivers the Arbis," or Arke, 7 and the Nagarj. The earlier 
capital was Panea, and the later Geste, or Gedrosar;* the 
other chief towns, Arabis, ('uni, Cahunaee, and Partonis,” 
Oscana, Kasis, and Omisoe. Besides the Gedrosi, the country 
was inhabited by the Arabii, the Oritte, and Ichthyophagi ; 
amongst whom Arrian divides the whole territory, which at 
one time had eight subdivisions, or satrapies, and twelve 
towns. 10 

As may be imagined, the climate and seasons vary exceed- 
ingly in different parts of this extensive territory. In the 
loftiest region* of Baluchistan t,hei*e prevails throughout a 
protracted winter, and part, of a late spring, ah extensive cold, 
accompanied by violent, winds from the N.K. whilst, on 
the other hand, the temperature of the maritime provinces 
and deserts approaches that of the tropics, with the ordinary 
variations caused by the hot, rainy, and cold seasons. At 
the commencement of the last, the inhabitants of J’halawan 

1 Book XV., p. 721. 

1 The Chikc of the Portuguese. — Ogilby’s Asia, p. 36. . 

Ptolemy, lib. VI., c. xxi. 4 Strabo, XV., p. 723. 

1 Pliny, lib. VI., v. xxi. * Ogilby’s Asia, p. 36. 

7 The Arab of Quintus Curtius, lib. IX., c. x, ; also called the Ilniont. 

* Hcylyn’s Little Des., p. 631. 

* Patalia. — Ogilby’s A|ia, p. 36. 

10 Ncarch. Perip., ix. x. 11 Pollinger’s Travels, p. 316. 
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and Sara wan are driven to the milder climate in the plains 
of Kach’h Gandavuh and Harand, which are again abandoned 
in turn for the former on the approach of summer. 

The population belongs almost exclusively to one or other 
of two great, classes ; the Baluches or the Bardina, and their 
numerous subdivisions. Generally speaking, they live a 
nomad life , 1 but may still be distinguished, notwithstanding 
this similarity, by their language and manners. The former 
people are supposed to be of Turkoman origin , 2 whilst the 
latter appear to he descended from a nice of mountain Tartars . 3 
They united into khails. or societies, in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, when their chiefs became powerful at Kelat, and 
throughout Baluchistan. They are considered to be an 
ignorant people, following a primitive unci predatory life. 
Their dwellings, or ghedans, are of two kinds ; either tents 
made of black felt, or rude huts formed of tamarisk branches 
twisted together, and covered by a piece of coarse tent-clotli . 4 
Many tribes, however, prefer huts made of earth, and roofed 
with twisted boughs of tamarisk. A certain number of these 
huts form a toman, or village; and the inmates society, or 
kha'il . 5 

The population of this extensive country is supposed to lie 
limited to something approaching two millions, of whom the 
Baluches form much the larger proportion. Their clothing 
consists of it long shirt and trowsers of blue or white calico, 
with a quilted cap and turban round it, something like that 
of the Kurds ; and in their general appearance they are 
between this nation and the . Persians. The Baluches are 
patient, and particularly distinguished for that enduring 
courage so often exercised during the chupaos, or predatory 
excursions, which are the delight of this people. Petty 
thefts are held in the utmost contempt ; and likewise any- 
thing like a departure from that hospitality' which is bestowed 
without distinction, or inquiry, upon all who claim it. 

The Barahui excel the Baluches in bodily strength and 

1 Pottinger’s Travels, p. 10. * Ibid,, p. 269. 

* Ibid., p. 271. ‘Ibid., p. 61. 

‘ Ibid., p. 62. 
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courage, as well as in the expert use of the broadsword ; and 
they are very skilful in shooting at a mark. They are, at 
the same time, more gentle, humane, and innocent in their 
manners, being altogether free from the worst, traits of the 
Baluches, such as avarice, revenge, and cruelty. 1 

The whole superficies of the territories belonging to the 
former kingdom of Kabul is equal to 327,853 square geo- 
graphical miles, or nearly 36,428 square leagues, and the 
population approaches ten millions; of which about seven 
millions 8 belong to Afghanistan Proper, and the rest to 
Baluchistan : viz., 4,300,000 Afghans, 1,500,000 Persians, 
1,200,000 Tartars, and nearly 3,000,000 Baluches and 
Barahui, 3 including their dependents towards the banks of 
the Indus. 

» 

1 Pottinger’s Travels, p. 7. 

* Mr. Masson’s estimate gives a much smaller number. 

8 Elphiustone’s Kabul, p, S4. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

PERSIA PROPER. 

COMPARATIVE GEOGRAPHY OP THE PROVINCES OF KIHZISTaN, 
LIjIUSTaN, AND PARS. 

General Limits of Persia Proper. — Mountains and Rivers. — Province of Khu- 
zisntn. — Rivers Kcrkhali, Sbdpur, Di/.ful, and Kanin-Ancient Communica- 
tions of the last with the Sea. — Courses of the Jeriihl and Tab/ — Comparative 
Geography of the Province. — Supposed identity of the Choaspes — Coprates 
— Kulams — Hedy ph on and Oroatis of the Ancients. 

The Shah of Persia retains the central part of the ancient 
monarchy, and his territory takes the shape of a triangle, the 
base of which is along the western side of Afghanistan, and 
the apex at. Mount. Ararat. It. has the Persian Gulf and 
Shaft el Arab for its southern, and the Turkish territory 
along the Zagros, for its western limits ; whilst the northern 
borders touch the river Attruck, the southern shores of the 
Caspian, and the Russian provinces «on the river Araxes. It. 
occupies about. 12° of latitude 1 and 17" of longitude; 2 so that 
the superficies of the twelve provinces 3 of which it consists con- 
tains nearly 395,816 square geographical miles, or nearly 
43,982 square leagues, chiefly lying between the Persian 
Gulf and the Caspian Sea. This rather exceeds the sur- 
face of Afghanistan, and is equal to about half of that of 
Arabia. It resembles the latter country in many particulars, 
as in its limited population, its scarcity of water, and the 
consequent, restriction of cultivation ; but, above all, in the 

1 From 26° 25' to 38° 10' north latitude. 

* From 44° 18' to 61° 20' east longitude. 

* Khuzistun, JLuristan, Firs, ’Irak Ajcmi, Ardelin, Kimiau-shith, Gilan, 
Mizanderan, Azerbaijan, Khorisin, Aster-abid, and Kirmiin, including LA* 
ristdn. 
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difficulties to be overcome in transporting goods across the 
vast uncultivated tracts which lie between the towns. 

The two great mountain chains already described 1 may be 
said to form the natural limits of Persia northward and south- 
ward, the rest of the boundary consisting of the low tract 
along the Caspian Sea, with part of the continuous plain on 
the east and north-east ; and Khuzistan, with the Curmsir, 
towards the south-west. 

The extensive and elevated plateau of Persia occupies the 
space from west to east, between the noble ranges above-men- 
tioned ; and is intersected at intervals by other mountains, 
which are most numerous towards the western extremity of 
the triangle. Here, and from a spot near the. eastern shore of 
lake Urumiyah, 'numerous ridges diverge from the Sahund 
branch as a central point, and cover the arc from the north- 
eastern to the southern extremity : that is, they occupy nearly 
the whole of Azerbaijan. Hast ward of these, the offset 
branches from the main chains are less numerous, and take 
various directions across the country, the most prevalent 
course being from north to south. They do not, however, 
form very regular or continuous chains, except in a few in- 
stances, as the Kalilan Kdh , 9 which crosses the northern side 
of ’Irak Ajemi, the two parallel ranges traversing Kinnan 
from east to west near the centre, and the El Ahwas 
(ancient Parakhoathras, * or Purakoatras), with some lesser 
branches, which commence to the southward of the capital, 
and strike into ’Irak in a north-westerly direction. Naked 
masses of gypsum, or more frequently sandstone arid limestone, 
compose these transverse ranges, which rise above the plateau 
at intervals, like gigantic ruined walls of a reddish brown 
colour, and form the rugged boundaries of the plains and 
steppes. 

Since the secondary and inferior water-courses will Jind a 
more appropriate, place, in the account of the. several provinces 
to which they are confined, those of the first order alone are 
at present to be noticed. These are but few ; and their 

1 Chap. IV., pp. 64, 67, 73, and 74. . 

* KapMu Kdh, or Panther Mount, — Mr. Renouard. 
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number is the more limited, as the extremities of Persia 
barely touch the Araxes and Shatf. el Arab, both of which 
arise beyond her frontiers. 

The first stream of importance towards the interior of the 
kingdom is the Kizil U'zen, whose affluents traverse and 
partially water five of the northern provinces. The principal 
branch rises in Ardelan, 1 and from thence it. makes an 
exceedingly tortuous course of about 100 miles in length in 
the general direction of N.E. After this its line is more 
direct for about 50 miles, through part of the table-land of 
’Irak,® and then it turns abruptly towards the N.N.W., and 
runs for 40 miles between high precipitous banks, through 
the district of Kizil (lechiler, near the extremity of which it 
receives a tributary on the eastern side. 

The Kizil U'zen now breaks through a terrific chasm in 
the A’ngiiran mountains, * and afterwards runs northward 
about 10 miles, to the extremity of the strong defile called 
Der bend/ where it inclines a little eastward for eight miles, 
and passes the village of Kara-Butta. Proceeding in the 
same direction, at six miles beyond this place it rei eives the 
Zengan river, which arrives, by a north-west course of about 
70 miles, from the plain of Sultan iyah : passing the town of 
that name, their united waters run nearly northward, along 
the deep valley eastward of Miana ; in which, at about two 
miles to the north-eastward, it receives a considerable tribu- 
tary bearing the name of that town. The latter tributary 
is formed by the junction of the Karagul and the Eye 
Dagemish rivers, which unite (the latter having previously 
received two affluents) at a point two miles southward of the 
town, after draining four basins which extend towards the 
W.N.W. and S.W. parts of Azerbaijan. Soon after receiv- 
ing the Miana, the main trunk forces a passage through the 

n 

1 In about 35° 50' N. latitude, and 46° 45' E. longitude. 

* To 41° 51 ' E. longitude, and 36° 10' N. latitude. 

8 Major Rawlinson : p. 59, Vol. X. Part I., of the Royal Geographical 
Journal. 

4 The Gates. — Tour through Azerbaijan and the Shores of the Caspian ; 
communicated by Colonel Monteith, E.I.C. — Ibid., Vol. III. Part I. 
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western branch of the Mitsui a, and there takes a south- 
easterly direction along the plain lying between these 
mountains and the eastern branch of the same name ; the 
distance measured in tins direction, by the villages of Kish- 
lak, Kaukend, and Wcniscrd, and the defiles of Gila wan and 
Derbend, to Menjil, sit the western extremity of the Elburz, 
is about 130 miles. 

Here the trunk formed by the western affluents receives 
the Shah-rud, or eastern branch, which comes from the bor- 
ders of M sizanderan, through the country of the Chief of the 
Assassins, 1 after a course of nearly 90 miles in a direction 
opposite to that of the other branch, and after having drained 
the valleys along the western side of the Elburz. The meet- 
ing of these arms gives a new direction to the Kizil U'zen, 
which nearly forms a right angle with each of its two 
branches, as it forces the passage of the Masula through the 
defile of Riidhar, and the narrow valley of Rustam-abad. 
Having traversed Gilan, the Sefid-riid (or White River, as 
it is galled) finally enters the Caspian Sea, after a north- 
easterly course of about. 80 miles from Menjil, and nearly 
490 miles from its springs. The bed of tills river is gene- 
rally many hundred feet below the surface of the adjoining 
country;* but, near the pass of Rudbar, it becomes less deep; 
and, when passing through the plain of Gilan, the banks of 
the river are low and swampy, and the current is moderate. 
The navigation is, however, impeded by the existence of a 
bar at tlie entrance, on which there is only a depth of water 
varying from three to seven feet. 

The other rivers have their sources in the central plateau 
of Persia, from whence they How in an opposite direction to 
that of the Kizil U'zen, and pass through the Zagros and 
Bakhtiyari ranges, on the S.S.W., into the province whose 
comparative geography is now^ about to be considered. 

1 Or Old Man of the Mountain. — Colonel Mouteith : pp. 14 and 15, Vol. 
III. Part I., of the Royal Geographical Journal. 

4 Near Karagul the perpendicular height of the left bunk appeared to 
exceed 1500 feet.— P. 59, Vol. X. Part I., of tlie Royal Geographical 
Journal. 
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Khuzistan, in consequence of its connexion with Babylonia, 
and from being the most ancient, province of Persia, deserves 
to be noticed in the first place. Its name is properly Khdr- 
istan, or the country of Khdrs, so called on account of its 
numerous inlets from the sea, and its fresh-water lakes, to 
both of which the term is equally applied. 1 This ancient 
territory occupies the space between Furs, Luristun, the 
pashalic of Baghdad, and the Persian Gulf; stretching from 
the last, 2 for about 120 miles northward, to the mountains 
of Luristan ; 3 and again, from the pashalik of Baghdad, 4 
nearly 220 miles eastward, to the borders of Furs.'' 

It lias a triangular form, and consists principally of a rich 
alluvial plain, the superficies of which is 20,077 square miles. 
It is bounded by the Zagros chain, which, under the name of 
Luristan, terminates the province towards the north ; whilst 
the Bakhtiyari, or Cossieian range, forms tin* boundary to 
the north-east. 

The low coast to the eastward of the Bah-a-mishir is 
remarkable for a succession of deep inlets, which, like that 
river itself, were at one time supposed to be so many undercut, 
mouths of the Euphrates : the first is the Klidr Seledge, and 
the second that of Busaf ; both near the termination of the 
old Karon. Khor Musa, which is still deeper, follows ; 
then that of Lus-bab, which is close to the .lerahi ; and, 
finally, there is one near Sarcrna, on the hanks of the Indian, 
' rather westward of the borders. The inland hors are 
those near the towns of Dorak and Mohammerah : one still 
more extensive is formed by the overflowing of the river 
Kerah at the town of Hawiza ; and, lastly, the Samidah 
marshes above Kurnah, which appear to he part of the 
ancient Chaldean lake. 

In addition to these inlets and lakes, this fine province is 
abundantly watered by four considerable rivers, the Kerkhah, 
the Karun, Jerahi, and Indian ; which, with their numerous 
tributaries, fertilize the country, by intersecting it in almost 


1 In the latter case it is written Hor, a marsh or lake. 

* In 30° 5' N. latitude. * In 32° 26' N. latitude. 

4 In 46° 20' E. longitude. s In 51“ 50' E. longitude. 
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every possible direction. But as the affluents, like those of 
most other countries, are known by names different from 
those of the trunks to which they belong, it is desirable to 
give, from the examinations made in 1831 and 1836, as well 
as from other materials, a brief notice of the leading streams : 
in so doing, it will be convenient to commence on the 
western side, as this may assist in removing some of the 
misapprehensions respecting them into which both ancient 
and modern writers have fallen. 

One of the most important of these water-courses is the 
Kerkhah, or Kerah, which begins to flow in three branches, 
all springing considerably eastward of Kirman-shah. The 
first, and most inconsiderable, has its commencement about 
25 miles west, of Hamadan. 1 The second has three springs 
on the side of Mount Elwand, or Oroides, six or eight miles 
south of that place. The latter runs south-westward till it 
meets the former in the plain of Maran, about 10 miles 
south-west of Kangawar; and, at a spot nearly 10 miles 
south of that, place, it. is joined by the third, or chief 
branch * of the Kerkhah, which comes from the Guran 
mountains by a N.W. course of about 40 miles. 

The trunk of the three united streams, under the name of 
the Gamasab river (of which the second above-mentioned 
may, from its northern and central position, be considered 
as the main braucli), winds for nearly 30 miles in a general 
westerly direction to Bisutun, 2 chiefly along the Guran 
mountains. At this celebrated spot the Gamasab receives 
the Abi-Dcnawar, coming from the north ; and again, after 
a course of about 12 miles nearly S.W., another stream, 
called the Kara sii, passing through Kirman-shah at about 
20 miles N.N.W. 3 of that place. The direction of the main 
trunk is nearly south, until it receives, at a few miles from 

1 Major Rawlinson’s March from Zoh&b to Klnizistiin. — Vol. IX. Part I., 
of the Royal Geographical Journal. 

* Baghistune of the Greeks. — MS. of Mr. A. Staunton ; also Major Rawlin- 
son : see Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, Vol. IX. Part I., p. 82. 

* As the Kard su forms part of the Kerkhah, it was very naturally con- 
sidered to be identical with it, until the point was cleared up by Major 
Rawlinson, during his march along the Zagros, to Susiana, &c. 

VOL. I. 
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thence, a tributary coming from the Guriin mountains by a 
westerly course, and passing by the tomb of Baba Buzurg. 
Below this junction, and under the name of Kara su, it runs 
S. by W. for nearly 60 miles, traversing the Kohi Tourdulan 
and plain of Tertian, in the district of Pish-kuh; and, finally, 
through the great, chain of the Zagros, to the ruins of Shahri 
Biidbar, 1 which are situated at its confluence with the river 
of Kirrind. This is a very considerable stream, which rises 
close to the gates of Zagros, and lias a tortuous course of 
nearly 100 miles in a general S.E. direction. In the latter 
part of its course, it forces its way through the Zagros, by a 
tremendous gorge, into the plain of Zangawan ; l>eing then 
at a distance of about. 12 miles east, of the ruins of Sirwan.* 
From thence it takes the name of Xbi-Stlwan, as it passes, 
in a S.S.E. direction, through the valley of Budbar; being 
increased, almost at the junction, by the Zangawan, the 
Abi-Sirwan, and two other streams ; all of which come from 
the west. 3 

The united waters of Kara su and Abi-Sirwan, now 
called the Kerkliali, follow the Zagros in a S.S.F. direction 
for about ,30 miles, through the plains of Lort and Sei'marrah, 
as far as Puli-Gamashan. At; eight miles east of the ruins 
of Se'imarrah, and one mile above the bridge, the Kerkhah 
is joined, on the N.E. side, by the Kashghan, a large stream 
which rises in two branches on the Kuhi-Chihul Na Ua- 
liglian, at some distance beyond Khorram-abad, 4 in the plain 
of Kohdusht. ; and, after being joined by the united streams 
of Khorrarn-abad, Kayun, and Tayin, the main trunk runs 
south-westward, through the plain of Ja’idar, and over a 
number of precipices, forming a succession of magnificent 
cataracts, as it struggles through the outer rampart of the 
Zagros into the valley of the Kerkhah, some thousand feet 
below the hills. 5 At about 22| miles S.E. of the bridge of 

1 The Robadbar of Benjamin Todela. — Major Rawlinson: Journal of the 
Royal Geographical Society, Vol. IX. Part l., p. 56. 

* The Celonse of Diodorus, lib. XVII., c. xi. — Ibid., p. 55. 

* MS. Map. — Major Rawlinson. 4 In the direction of Hamaddn. 

* Major Rawlinson : Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, Vol. IX., 
Part 1., p. 61. 
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Gamashan, the Kerkhah receives the Abi-Gurm, a smaller 
stream, coming from the north; and, at about 33.} miles S.E. 
from thence, is Puli-taug, a very remarkable bridge over a 
chasm, which is here 150 feet deep, and so narrow, that a 
Kurd actually leaped across it, in the presence of Major 
Rawlinson. 1 

Having overcome this obstacle, the river resumes its 
ordinary size ; and, eight, miles lower, it is joined by the 
Abi-zal, which enters it after a course of about 50 miles from 
its source in the fastnesses of the Kali-Asped and Anarah-rud. 

Their united streams now quit the direction of Dizfu.1, 
and take a more southerly course for about 40 miles, to the 
ruins of I\vani-Kerkh." 

A little south 6f this spot, where there are the remains of 
a bridge, and at one mile and a half from the celebrated ruins 
of ancient Sus, the Kerkhah bends a little west of south,® 
and continues in this direction through the rich plain of 
Khuzistan, passing through the extensive marshes which 
surround Hawlzah, a commercial town of about 12,000 in- 
habitants; from thence it winds S.W., and falls into the 
Shaft, el Arab, below Kurnah, after a course of upwards of 
500 miles. 

A little way on the eastern side of the Kerkhah is the 
Shapur, or Shawer, which is supposed to rise in the rich 
plains iMjtween that river* and the Abi-Dizlul, at about 10 
miles north of Sus ; 4 and, instead of entering the Ivarun below 
Awaz, as in the earliest times, or about one mile and a half 
below AVais/’ as is said to have been the case at a later period, 
it makes its way, according to the accounts of the natives,® 
through marshes, immediately into the upper part of the 
river I)iz. 

1 Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, Vol. IX. Part 1., p. 62. 

* The Carhoc of Major Raw 1 in son.;— jl bid p. 88. m 

3 Unfortunately this part of its course was not examined by the officers 
of the Expedition. 

4 Major Rawlinson’s Notes : p. 70, Vol. IX. Part I., Journal of the Royal 

Geographical Society : but its springs are more likely to be in the high ground 
northward. * Sec Map. 

* Collected by Captain Estcourt; also during my journey in 1831. 

O 2 
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From the relation thus given, it would appear that the 
stream in question gradually changed, its course, first for a 
more southern, and latterly for its present easterly direction. 

The next considerable stream of Susiana is the Diziul, 
which flows in two branches north-east of Khorram-abad. 
The western branch has its source in the Kuki-chihil Na 
Balighan, a very few miles from that of the main branch of 
the Kerkliah. Its direction is south-east for about forty miles, 
within which space it passes Burugird and Bahrein ; and after 
receiving the eastern branch at the latter place, it enters the 
mountainous country, where it pursues a tortuous course of 
about 100 miles in the general direction of south. Having 
penetrated through the Zagros chain nearly at its most ele- 
vated point, the water forces its way through a succession ol 
chasms and gorges by the fort of Diz, and proceeds south- 
westward between the hill forts of Tangawan and Kal’ah 
Shahi, 1 throwing out several branches 2 at the commencement 
of the plain of Susiana, along which it continues in the same 
direction for ten miles to the western side of llizful. This 
city occupies some swelling ground a little way aL;<ve the left 
bank of the river. It is inclosed by a dilapidated wall, 
flanked by semicircular towers, and contains upwards of 4000 
houses, which, from their square form, their towers and Sara- 
cenic arches, have the appearance of so many mud castles, 
overlooking the flour mills, the fine bridge of Shapur, and, 
beyond the right bank, the showy tomb of Muhammed Ali 
Mirza. After passing the town in the previous direction, and 
in a single stream, the river receives at the seventh mile 
from thence, or at twelve from the Kerkhah, the Abi-Balad- 
rud, a mountain stream, which conics from the hills of Man- 
gerrah and Shah-zudah Ahmed, in the general direction of 
S.S.W., through the rich plain of Sahrai-Lur. The Abi- 
Balad-rud is a mere rivulet in, the dry season; but when rains 
fall abundantly on the hills, the water comes down in a large 
torrent, and with such force, that the stream becomes alto- 
gether impassable for the time, especially in the upper part of 

1 Major Rawlinson’a March, p. 67, Part I. Vol. IX. of the Journal of the 
*> Royal Geographical Society, * Or rather irrigating cuts. 
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its course. The bed of this occasional torrent is covered with 
a peculiar kind of pebble, which being tilled with little fossil 
shells resembling grains of rice, is called Sangi-biring, or the 
rice stone. These stones are also found in the river at 
Shuster, but of an inferior quality ; and they are in much 
request throughout Persia for the head of the Nargil pipe, 
which is almost invariably composed of this material, set in 
silver. 1 

After being joined by the Abi-Bulad-rud, the Dizful river 
runs southward, or nearly parallel to the Kerkhah, for a few 
miles, when it suddenly changes its course to the south-east. 
It then makes its way, in the latter direction, into the 
western branch of the river Karun, a little above the junction 
of the latter with the eastern branch. This junction takes 
place immediately below Bandi-Kxr, after a course of about 
2S0 miles. 

The Kanin itself is next met with in proceeding eastward 
from the .Dizful river. It rises, according to Kinneir (who is 
^followed by Major Rawlinson), at Correng, in the Koliizerd, 
or Yellow .Mountain, at about 40 miles south-west of Ispahan,® 
and runs west by north through a mountainous country. At 
rather more than GO miles from its source, the Karun washes 
the extensive and interesting ruins of another Susan;® and, 
about 13 miles lower in the same direction, it passes the 
Masjidi-Suleiman-Buziirg. 4 

Again, at about 40 miles further, in the previous direction 
of west by north, and at nearly 20 miles from Shuster, it 
makes an abrupt bend towards the S,S. W., as it finally breaks 
through the Zagros range, and pursues its onward course 
towards that city ; a little way short of which, and near the 
upper extremity of the well-known bund of Shapur, a tempo- 
rary bifurcation takes place, so as to insulate the town. The 

» • 

1 Major Rawlinsou’s March, Vol. IX. Part I. p. 66, of the Journal of the 
Royal Geographical Society. 

* Kinneir’s Persian Memoir, p. 87. 

3 Shushan, Anvan, or Arwat; also Elymais, &c., of Rawlinson. — Journal 
of the Royal Geographical Society, Vol. IX. Part I., p. 86. 

4 Supposed to be the Temple of Diana. — Ibid. 
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branch, called the Sheity, or Shutite, and the Muchircan 
branch of Edrisi, washes the latter on its western side, 1 and 
then proceeds by a tortuous course of nearly 40 miles in the 
general direction of S. S.W. When two miles short of 
Bandi-Kir, it receives the Dizful river, and again unites with 
the eastern branch just below this little town, which is 
walled, and probably contains nearly (500 souls. The branch last 
mentioned, which is called the old Kanin, after washing the 
eastern side of Shuster, Incomes navigable for boats of con- 
siderable size. 2 At the village of Ifassemania, a few miles 
below the city, it takes a winding course of about 30 miles 
through low hills, in the general direction of S.S.W., and 
carries a considerable body of water along the eastern side of 
Bandi-Kir. After receiving the western branch, as already 
/mentioned, Ixdow that place, 3 the main stream pursues nearly 
a direct course 3° 10' west for 10 miles, as far as the western 
side of the little town of Wais. Here the river makes a bold 
sweep for 91 miles west 3° south ; and it formerly received in 
this part of its course the river Shapur, or rather one -branch 
of it. The bed of this branch is still to be i. raced at a spot 
about a mile and a half below the town, and it appears to 
have come from the north-west. At this place, which is 
2£ miles short of Karabuk, the Karun becomes exceedingly 
tortuous, and thus continues for a distance of 20 miles, in the 
general direction of south 33° west to Ahwuz. 

A little way below the extensive ruins ol’ this ancient town, 
are the remains of a channel, by which, within the memory 
of those still alive, the waters of the Shapur (probably those 
of the main branch) entered the principal river after they 
had ceased to do so near Wais. 

Again, at 17 miles below Ahwuz, by the windings, or 8 
miles south 60'* west in a direct line, the Karun still receives, 
during the season of floods,, a contribution, which comes 

1 JaubeTt/s Translation, p. 380. Recueil dc Voyage* et Memo ires, Tome V. 

* Mine, in 1831, was 66 feet by 16 feet 10 inches, and 5 feet deep. 

* An unfriendly act of the inhabitants prevented Captain Estcourt from fol- 
lowing out the intended examination of these waters ; hut this will, it is hoped, 

: be done by Captain Lynch and his officers. 
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(according to the natives) from the Kerkhah, through a canal 
called Shatt. el Maktuah, or the Cut River. 

The course of the Karun now becomes less tortuous ; and 
for 29 miles, to Ismaili, it runs in the general, direction of 
south 22° west, making a sweep more westward before it 
reaches the latter place. From hence the river again curves 
to the westward, previously to forming a great bend in the 
contrary direction. After this last bend, the windings be- 
come more moderate, and so continue as far as the castle ol 
Sabla, which is situated on the left bank, at 60 V miles by the 
river, south b" west of Ismaili. 

From the I'uius of the town of Sabin, just; below the castle, 
the Karun made its way in former times directly to the sea, 
without having' as at present, a communication with the 
Shatl; cl ’Arab through the Halar canal. Nearchus must, 
therefore, before he reached the estuary oi the Euphrates, 
have met the river Kanin ; and having a communication with 
the present river of that name, lie had only to proceed along 
it. into the Sliapur, in order to meet; Alexander at Sus. 

The ancient bed of the Kanin was followed by the officers 
of the Expedition for some distance towards the sea, on which 
occasion they found it to lie about 200 yards broad, running 
in a south-easterly direction, or nearly parallel to the Bah-a- 
Mishir, and with every appearance of having contained a large 
body of water in former times. At; present, however, there 
is merely, iri the centre of the old bed, a, small channel, which 
is tilled during the flowing tide ; hut on the ebb it is reduced 
to about; oue ioot ol brackish water, which is supplied chiefly 
from the Dorak canal. This last is an artificial cut, which 
leaves the extremity of the old river at Sabla, one mile from 
the modern Karun, and goes Iron), thence, north S3 0 east, 27g 
miles, to the residence ot the Sheikh ot Ka b at Dorak. 
At. this place, which is also called Felahiyah, its waters are 
almost entirely supplied from the Jeralu, although it eommu- 
imicates with the Karun at one extremity, and is affected by 
the tide up the old Karun, as well as through the Hafar 
canal. 

From Sabla, the main trunk of the Karun pursues a course 
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south 65° west for 10 J miles, by the Hafar canal, to the 
Shatt el Arab, through the rising commercial town of Mo- 
hammerah ; but at 7-J miles distance, and before it reaches 
the town just mentioned, the derivation called the Bah-a- 
Mishir takes place. This is a large navigable branch, run- 
ning 31 miles from the Kariin, in the general direction of 
south 25" east to the Persian Gulf, but making a gentle curve 
a little eastward of this line ; which is, in fact, nearly parallel 
to that of the Shaf t el Arab, as will be seen by the Maps. 

The next river to the eastward is the Jerald, which waters 
an extensive valley, abounding, at its upper extremity, with 
fine oak and walnut trees, rhododendron, and wild vines, 
besides pear, apple, and other fruit trees. The chief branch, 
known as t he Kudkhouch KerdisUiu, springs from the Koh 
Margoun, one of the Bakhtiyari range, at a spot about 14 
lursueks to the north-east of Betbahoun. Its course is nearly’ 
south-west, find it passes the ruins of Kerdistan, where it. 
already has a breadt h of about 350 feet. Prom thence, near 
the ruins of Rhajoun, it flows through the pass of 'I^rnk-y- 
tueaub, into the plain of Beilmhoun, about seven mile. north- 
west of the place which bears that name. This is a city of 
about 10,000 inhabitants, containing a bazaar, two khans, 
and well-built houses, with numerous orchards anil gardens. 2 

From hence, with a deep and rapid course, 3 the river takes 
the direction of north 50" west, as far as Khaliph-aMd, to the 
south of Ram Hormuz, where it receives a tributary coming from 
that place.' 1 This tributary '' is formed by two principal branches, 
the more eastern of which rises in the great chain, a little 
way to the north-east of the fort of Mungasht ; and at a few 
miles nortli-eiist, of the agreeable little town of Roumiss (Ram 
Hormuz), situated amidst gardens and orange groves,* it is 
joined by the western branch called the Abi-Zard, 7 fi consider- 

1 Stocqnelar’s Fifteen Months’ Pilgri mage through the Untrodden Tracts 
of Khuzistan nod Persia, in 1S31 find 1832. 

* Ihid. 

* MS. Journal of the Right Hon. Sir R. Gordon, G.C.B., in 1812. 

4 Ibid. 1 The Abi-AUah. * Ibid. 

f Major Raivlinson, \ol. IX. Part I.. p. 79, of the Koval Geographical 
Journal. 
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able stream, which comes from the same range to the point 
of junction. 

After the junction at Khaliph-abad, the Kerdistan river 
flows a little more southward , 1 and then, under the name of 
the Jeruhi, becomes not only navigable lor country boats, but 
carries a large body. of water in a S.S.W. direction towards 
Dorak. At six miles from this town, the river makes a deep 
short bend to the south ; and a great diminution of its waters 
hakes place, in consequence of six irrigating canals being cut 
from it, to fertilize the populous country stretching west- 
ward. Part of the water thus d i\ cried is carried into the 
town, where it unites with the canal already mentioned as 
coining from the Knrun, near Saida. This canal has been 

*-• t 

mistaken lor a branch. of the derail i by those who have ob- 
served that boats occasionally pass along it from one river to 
the other. 

On these canals, as well as on the minor branches derived 
from the Jerald, there are numerous villages , 5 having commu- 
nications one with another, as well as with the chief town, 
by means of curious suspension-bridges, or more properly 
dykes, the ropes and links of which are made entirely of 
reeds. Dorak, the capital of the district, is situated in a 
marshy plain, and contains about titXX) inhabitants, who live 
in houses built with sun-dried bricks, and having sloping 
roofs. It is defended by a fort and a mud wall, and is sur- 
rounded by date plantations. Commerce is carried on by 
means of the canal with M chain merah and Basrah, and the 
people sometimes call it .Little Basrah . 3 

A few miles below the town the now diminished Jeruhi 
enters some marshes, in which another portion is lost,, whilst 
the remainder, under the name of Lushali, makes its way, by 
a southerly course, to tin; Persian Gulf. The stream here, 
though very much reduced, is s$ill navigable for boats. m 

The last river to be noticed is the Tab, which, however, 

only in part belongs to Kh lizistan, since it forms, in the 

» 

‘ Major llawlinvon, Vul. IX. Part I., p. 79, of tlie Royal Geographical 
Journal. 

* MS. of Lieut. Charlewood, tt.N. 


* Ibid. 
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lower portion of its course, tlie line of separation between 
this province and that of Furs. The eastern and larger 
branch comes from Kars, and is formed by the junction ol 
the Marharas with the lludkhonick-Sh i r, and. other afflu- 
ents, at. a spot about 20 miles W.N.W. of Shiraz. Its course 
is north-west as far as the considerable village of l'ui- 
liouu, from whence, much diminished by irrigation, it runs 
nearly west, to Zeliitoun, and there it receives the Keir-abad 
river, or 'Fab 5 branch, which comes thither along the borders 
o Furs, by a W.8.W. course, passing eight, miles eastward of 
lieibahim. The river, now of considerable size, preserves a 
western course as far as Indian, a town of about 1000 inha- 
bitants ; up to which, when ascended by Lieut. Whitelocke, 
of the Indian navy, in 1 806, it was found to be navigal.de for 
boats of twenty tons. From hence the river inclines more 
southward, and has a tortuous course through an alluvial 
soil to the .Persian (iiilf: an extensive population have their 
dwelling on its banks. 

Although, like the rest, of the province, belonging to 
Persia, the southern portion of Khuzistnn (anciendy (,'issia), 
which extends westward almost from the Indian to the 
Kerkhuh, may in some degree lie considered as a separate 
government under the Sheikh of Ka’b (Chimb), who pays a 
moderate annual tribute, in lieu of all taxes, to the shah. 
This child derives his income from t he goods imported through 
Mohaimnerah, as well as from the extensive rice-grounds and 
fine date-plantations along the Shaft el ’Arab, Karim, and 
Jcrulri. He also draws a revenue from the manufacturers of 
the thriving town of Dorak. which is his principal residence. 
The Jieiglerboggie of the province resides almost entirely in 
Dizfiil, though the capital is Shuster. The latter city con- 
tains about 20,000 inhabitants, and probably between 5000 
and. 6000 houses, partly in rpins. These cover an elevated 
and insulated piece of ground, extending from the left hank of 
the western Karun to the right hank of the eastern branch. 
Within its dilapidated walls there is, on the western side, a 
castle overlooking the line bridge constructed by Slnipur, and 
’ The Masai! of Abu-1- fwhl. — Translation by Mr. Itassuni. 
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the ancient excavations at; its western extremity. A little way 
northward of the city, at the bifurcation of the river, is the 
famous reservoir called Shadarwun, with the bridge of 
Sliapur, and several deep and line khanats, which will be 
hereafter noticed. 

In addition to the earn of cattle, which is the prevailing 
occupation, agriculture is carefully attended to, and the quan- 
tity of tobacco, rice, and other grain (especially barley) pro- 
duced along the banks of the rivers, is considerable. Some 
cotton is likewise grown ; and in the district of Ah wax, sugar 
was abundant at; no very distant period. On the lower parts 
of the Karim and Kerkhah, as well as in the Chaab country, 
dates are sufficiently abundant to be an article of commerce. 
In addition t;o the bit.ymen and naphtha of Jhtndi-Kir, Darn- 
naplh. &e., tents, red cloth, coarse woollens, and some cottons, 
are manufactured; the last chiefly at Dizful, where dyeing is 
extensively practised. Large Hocks of sheep, with a portion 
of goats, camels, horses, and mules, are to he seen on all the 
rich past ure-grounds of Susiana. 

Occasionally permanent walled villages are met with ; hut 
the greatest, part of the inhabitants live in tents, which are 
of a large size, being supported by a number of poles, in 
parallel rows, lessening in height from the ridge towards the 
sides, which are very low. This kind of tent is more eonuno- 
dious than that, which is in use in other parts of Persia, or in 
Arabia, i n the latter country, more frequent changes of resi- 
dence render one of a lighter and smaller construction necessary. 

KiiDzistAk represents the Susiana of Strabo," as well ns 
the Cissia of Herodotus. 2 Towards the eastern frontiers are 
the ruins of Rhajoun and Kurdistan in the centre, those of 
Agines (probably represented by Ahwsiz) towards the west; ; 
Riidbur, Se'imarrah, liadaca, and Pwani-Kerkli on the 
Kerkhah ; and finally, near 1,he latter stream, are thqgc of 
Stis, Mil san or Shushan, 3 the ancient capital. Siis is the 
Persian as well as 1;he Hebrew' name for the lily, a flower 
which abounded near this winter residence ol the Assyrian 

1 Lib. XV., ji. 727. * Lib. V., c. lii. 

41 “ 1 was at Shn shun, in tlr' palace.”-— Daniel viii. 2. 
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monarch *, 1 and was considered as the emblem of purity. 
Susana was a name originally applied by the ancient; Jews 
to those daughters who were the most fair; and probably 
from them the name was received by us . 8 Susan signifies 
IVhitn Lily, and Susannah, My If hi in Lily ; the termina- 
tion ah being a feminine possessive pronoun. The capital 
of this province was also called Memnonia , 3 from the sup- 
posed founder, Memnon : its walls were compared by Strabo 
to those of Babylon . 1 to the ruins of which city those of 
Sus have a very striking resemblance, even at this day. 
Cissianu, the country of the Cossci, is evidently part, of the 
Ch us 5 of the sacred Scriptures, the Ethiopia of Moses; and 
its name was derived from Chusclii, an Ethiopian. 

That the geography of the province was well known before 
the time of Herodotus may be inferred from a passage in his 
works, where it is said, that Cissia is watered by the river 
Choaspes, on which is the city of Susa, and the palace of 
the great king. It. is added, that its waters alone were 
thought worthy of being drunk by the monarch . 7 

The river Choaspes and the country itself appe r to have 
been minutely represented on a brass plate, which exhibited 
an outline of the whole earth/ 

The geographical position of the Kerkhah and the ruins 
of Siis, near its hanks, identify that river with the Choaspes 
of Herodotus, which some have supposed to he the same as 
the Eulfeus; this opinion, however, seems to he in opposition 
to the distinct statements of Strabo 9 and Plinv . 10 

We are told, that the son of Ahutitcs met. Alexander be- 
tween Babylon and Susa, and having offered the submission 
of liis father, he conducted the invader to the river Choaspes, 
where the latter was met by the satrap in person, with pre- 
sents of regal magnificence. 

1 £‘eph. Byznntinus, j>. 6’ 79. i 

* Explanation by Mr. Colin Mackenzie. 

* Herod., lib. V., c. liii., liv. 4 Lib. XV., p. 125. 

4 Chuth in Chaldean. ’ See Chap. XII. 

7 Herod., lib. V., c. lii . ; and lib. I., c. clxxxviii. 

* Ibid., lib. V., 49. 

14 Lib. VI., c. xxv ii. 


* Lib. XV., p. 726. 
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* Now, from this account, the city of Sirs must have Wen 
at some distance from the river, since, after the interview, 
Alexander is said to have entered the city and considerable 
space would be required for the ceremonial of meeting the 
conqueror, accompanied by the necessary troops, besides the 
elephants, dromedaries, &c. :i 

Presuming that Alexander, after setting out from Sus, 
made a detour, in order that he might have but. one river to 
eross, four short marches might be required to bring the 
army, with its supplies, across the Karon ; ami then both the 
distance between the Kcrkhah and Karun, and the descrip- 
tion of the course of the latter, will afford ground to believe 
that this is the same as the Pasitigris of Quintus Curtins 3 
and Arrian, as wMl as the Euhcus of Pliny* and Ptolemy. 4 

Difficulties, however, remain regarding the other rivers of 
Susiaua, especially the affluents of the Karun. Put as the 
trunk of this river, the presumed Eukeus, is formed by two 
great arms, the western branch would seem to represent the 
t.'opratas, which comes after the Choaspes, as well as the 
Pasitigris;' 1 and the eastern, the Hedy puns, which falls into 
the Eukeus corning past the Asylum ot the Persians.' And, 
as the Jerahi is a separate stream, it may in this ease be the 
Adunain,* and the Koru-Khan-Kendi of Timur’s march to 
the eastward. 

'Lou 1 st an extends westward lor about 270 miles, from 
the borders of Pars 9 to those of Kirman-*shah,‘" with an 
ordinary widt h of about 70 miles ; and a superficies of 
nearly 19,500 square miles. Being along the Bukhtiyari 
range, it is chiefly mountainous, 11 although there are some 
plains toward the opposite side, which are well watered 
by the numerous affluents of the Karun, the Dizful, 
and the Kcrkliuh rivers. It has a population o 1 about 

I Quintus Curtins, & e., lib. V., c. ib ^ 

* MS. of the Right Honourable Sir R. Gordon, G.C.R. 

5 Rex quartis castris pervenit ad tluvium lVitigrim, incolie vocant, &c. — 
Lib. V., c. ii. 4 Lib. VI., c. xxvii. 

* Lib. III., c. iii. ; and lib. VL, c. xxvii. fi Strabo, lib. XV., p. 729. 

7 Pliny, lib. VI., c. xxvii. ** Ibid. 

9 In 31° 5 ; N. latitude. 

II Called L&ristdn instead of Luristan, see p. 73. 
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56,000 families, composed of the FaiTi, the Dilfim, and other 
nomadic tribes of Lairs, who enjoy partial independence with 
much domestic comfort. 1 

The province is subdivided into the districts of Luri- 
Kuchuk and Buri-Buzurg : the former is westward of the 
Dizful river, and near the plains oJ* Kha wall and Alislitar, 
on the borders of Assyria. 3 

The Wall (anciently the Ataheg) resides in Khomun- 
abiid, which is the seat of his government: here a fort 
occupies the crest of an isolated rock, which rises in the 
centre of a precipitous pass ; and the town is on the south- 
western face, near the commencement of the rich plain. 
This place probably represents the Disc Si yah, or Kuli Siyah, 
which originated the title Cosacean? Thfc latter, or Luri- 
Buzurg, is generally known as the ' Bakhtiysiri country; 
which, like the other portion, was subject to the Atabegs, 
whose fastness, Mungasht, occupies a detached mass of 
scarped rock, which is deemed impregnable. 1 This part of 
the country contains two grand fire-temples ; one near the 
ruins of Manjanik,’’ and the other, called Masjedi-Snlelmani- 
Buzurg, on the river Korun." 

It contains also the ruins of several cities ; such as Man- 
janik (near .Mungasht),' Mai Amir, or Kidij, and Susan, on 
the Kanin;" and among the ruins is an abundance of arrow- 
head inscriptions. The last mentioned town is supposed 1:o 
represent Klymtiis, or Sosirate,® the capital of t,}ie province 
from whence the hardy Cossad spread their compiests over 
Susianu and the districts eastward.”' 

1 Major Rawlinson : VoL IX. Part I., p. 109, of the Royal Geographical 
Journal, “ Ibid., p. 49. 

3 Ibid., pp. 97, 98, 99. 4 Ibid., p. SO. 

* Probably that of Marin, and the story of Abraham and Nimrod is 
traditionally linked with this spot. — Ibid., p. 81. 

3 One of the temples of Diana. — Pliny, lib. VJ., c. xxvii. 

7 Probably representing Scleucia. — llawlirison : VoL IX. Part L, p. 86, 
of the Royal Geographical Journal. 

8 Shuslian; and also called Daniel!- Akbar. — Ibid., p. 82. 

y Pliny, lib. VI., cap. xxvii. 

10 The Eiymseans inhabited Mount Zagros, which is on the southern con- 
fines of Media, and overhangs Babylonia and Susiana. — Strabo, XI., pp. 522, 
524 ; and XVI., p. 744. 
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.Touching the eastern side of Khiizistun is Purs/ 1 Furs, or 
Farsi stun, from which the modern name of Persia has been 
derived/' Although considered the second, it is, in reality, 
the most important province, being favoured by nature, well 
cultivated, and containing more places of historical interest 
than all the rest <>l the Slialfs dominions. It lies between 
27" 20' and 31° 42' N. latitude, arid between 49° 20' and 
54 vl 20' E. longitude, and has the shape of a quadrilateral 
figure, each side of which is nearly 220 miles long, ft has 
Jvirman and I /install on the east, the Persian Gulf on the 
south, Khuzislan on the west, and ’Irak A jemi on the north ; 
with a superficies of about: I 1,335 geographical miles square, 
or nearly one-third of France." 

At its south-eastern extremity a high chain of mountains, 
forming the continual! ion of the Jebel-abad range, runs 
W.S.VV. between this and the adjoining territory of Laris- 
tan; and, nearly at a right angle with this, there is another 
great chain, which bisects Kars nearly in the centre; its 
direction being from A/R, to S.\W Through this portion 
of the Persian Apennines’ 1 there are several routes converging 
on i lie ancient capital; such as the pusses of damn and 
Ferashbund towards the east ; those of Gonri-Sofid. Tenk-i- 
Kumarij, and Deb i.)asht. (probably the Pylu* Pcrsica*), 
which lead from Susiana towards the west;; and, finally, the 
remarkable route from Ahu-Sliehr to Shiraz. 

Throughout a distance of almost 80 miles/ 1 the chain 
separating the plain of the. sea-coast from the, upland of 
Shiraz, presents a succession of those singular defiles and 

’ From the Hebrew Paraschun, and the Scythian Ohorsari (horsemen). 

48 Onseley’s Epitome of the Ancient History of Persia, from the Jilnin Aru. 
London, 1*799. — Preface, p. 2. 

A Chardin says, equal to this kingdom ; therefore it is probable that lie 
included some of the territory northward and eastward of’ Furs within its 
limits. » — 

4 See p. 73. J Ain? worth’s Assyria, &e., p. 224. 

0 Ascending from Dulaki to the karvansers&i of Khnist 15, to the village 
of Kumarij 11, to Rase run 21, to the village of Diish ’Arjiin 18, and 
descending from thence towards the Khan-i-Zomind 14 miles; in all 79. — 
Ainsworth’s Assyria, p. 23(5. But in my case this distance consumed 
upwards of 32 hours, though mounted on an Arab horse in good condition. 
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^s^Sy for which the Afghan, as well as the other mountain^ 
of Fran, are so remarkable . 1 The opener .portion^bf:ythis ; 
singular route consists of ascending and descending valleys 
running between precipitous inasses of limestone; whilst the 
niore difficult passes, such as the Kotul-i-Mullu, the Kotul-i- 
Kumarij. and the Tenk-i-Turkan, are carried over portions 
of the mountains themselves by zig-zags cut in the face of 
the rock. That of Kumarij employs nearly five hours of & 
narrow precipitous road, supported by a wall on the lower 
side; and altogether so difficult, that, if adequately defended, 
this pass could scarcely be forced by an army till turned by 
another road: but guns have been carried across it. 

With the exception of these mountains, Farsi stun is 
chiefly a plain country ; it is also less desert than any of the 
other large provinces of the kingdouf, and has many rich 
and picturesque tracts, particularly that between Ivhurrah 
and Khoonsar , 2 besides the delightfully wooded, but partially 
inhabited, valleys between Shiraz and Beibahoun. The plains 
of Sahara. Laesh ter and Dagumbeson are without cultivation; 
l>ut those of Basht and Sahara Da water, near Artlicoun, 
o&re very fertile : about Ba«ht there is a profusion of box and 
myrtle, which give a delightful perfume . 3 The valleys near 
the town of Fai'lioun produce orange-trees and abundance of 
rose-bushes; and in those near Dch Hassan- Ali-kh an, are 
oaks, fine walnut and other fruit trees, especially large 
standard apricots/ 

Fans contains the salt lakes of Bakhtegan (also called 
Niriz) and Dereach te, which are in the neighbourhood of Shi- 
raz; there is also a fresh-water lake in the plain of Zerdan. 

The principal streams are the Band-emir, or Araxes, which 
receives the Kur Ab, or Cyrus, as it runs from west to east 
in the centre of the province, and eventually falls into lake 
Bakhtegan ; and the Nabon, whose course is from Firoz-abad 
southward 'to "the Persian Gulf: in this country are also the 
higher parts of the two branches of the Tab. 

1 This, i*: considered one of the most difficult passes westward , of the Indus. . 

' * Pqtp^r’s •Travels, p. 237.. 

Journal of the Right Honourable Sir R, Gordon; in 1812. 
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Towards the north (according to Morior), Mader-i-Soliman 
marks the tomb of Cyrus (son of Cambyses) ; and to the west 
are the ruins of Kizla Sefid ; 1 and, nearly iri the centre, 
are those of the ancient capital, Persepolis. 

The modern places of some note are Darabgerd, Jarem, 
Pasa, and Piroz-abad, all towards the eastern frontier ; 
while, on the western side, are Kazerun, Mayeen, Oujan, 
and several smaller places. Abu Slirhr (Bush ire), the 
second place and the principal seaport., stands upon a low, 
sandy point, running N.W. on one side of a bay, and the 
harbour, though defective, is the best on this coast ; Con- 
goon, Bander Belem, and Cogoon, being only suited for 
boats. Towards the land side, which is low and marshy, 
JHushirc is defended by a loop-booled wall, flanked by twelve 
towers, and contains a population amounting to nearly 
10,000 souls. The bouses are of a very ordinary class, but 
a few badgeers, or wind-towers, occasionally relieve the 
sombre appearance of the place. 

At; 34 miles W. N.W. of this port are the rocky islands 
Karrak and Corgo, which are separated from each other by 
a narrow channel. The former is inhabited by a few pilots 
and fishermen, who are chiefly employed at Bushire, of 
which the island is a dependency ; and it is of some import- 
ance on account of its good anchorage, and abundant supply 
of excellent water. 

Shiraz, the capital of the province, occupies the centre of 
a mountain basin, with rich gardens and fields extending 
from the walls to the foot of the surrounding mountains. 
It. is constructed - ’ of unburnt brick, and is surrounded by a 
ditch and a wall, flanked by semicircular towers, which rise 
some feet above the parapet. Within there is an ark, in- 
closed by very high walls. It; has also several good karvan- 

c;i>' 

1 MS. Journal of the Right Honourable Sir 11. Gordon. 1612. 

* The name is derived by some from Sheer (milk), and by others from 
Sherab (grape), both of which are good, as well as abundant. — Herbert’s 
Travels into Africa, Persia, and Hindustan. London, 1638 : p. 134. Also 
from Schir, a lion, because the city consumes the whole produce of the sur- 
rounding country. 
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serais, twelve or fifteen mosques, and a population amounting 
to nearly 40,000 souls. 1 

A spacious square, and extensive well-built, covered bazars 
occupy the centre of the town. The latter are built in the 
form of a cross, and are well supplied with goods imported 
from India, Constantinople, and Russia, as well as from the 
west of Europe. The shops display good specimens of work 
in gold and silver ; also copper utensils, rose-water, dried 
fruits, goals' -hair, spices, tobacco, fine linen, and the silk and 
cotton brocades, for which last:, this city was celebrated in 
the time of Ibn Ilaukal and there is still a mint, in which 
karoons, and the other coins of the province, are struck off. 

This territory represents ancient Persis, which name was 
at one time applied to the whole kingdom.* Persis extended 
eastward, from Khuzistdn to the bonier* of the two Kar- 
n inn i as, 3 and likewise northward, from the Persian Gulf to 
the Parachoatras range ; 4 while, towards tlie N.E., it bordered 
the Parthian territory/ 1 The limits thus given extend the 
territory of Klain to the borders of Lar, 6 and it represents, 
at the same time, the Niiuruz, or Kusdi Nimrod/, 7 of tradi- 
tional history, which subsequently extended, (eastward, to the 
Indus, and northward to Jlalkli/ 

Persis was watered by the Araxes, (Jyndes, Oroatis, Arasis, 
Pelevar, and Bagrad. Its cities were Conan, Axirna, Arbrea, 
and Artacana; besides many others* whose sites are unknown. 
Persepolis was the capital in the time of Alexander; more 
anciently, the seat of tlie government was at Pasargada, 9 the 
Persagadis of Quintus Curtins: 10 but as this historian speaks 
of the fortress of Persepolis, and the city of Persagadis (qu. 
Farsd-Gerd ?), it is possible that the extensive ruins in the 
plain, near the former, may be the Pasargada of Pliny. 11 

1 In the lime of Ulug Beg there were 24,000 houses. — Ogilby’s Asia, p. 3. 
Rich says 35,000. — Journey to Persepolis, p, 2*77. 

^Thiseley’s Translation, p. 132. • 3 In 54° 20' K. longitude. 

4 In 32° 30' N. latitude. 8 lu about 33* 20' N. latitude. 

* Elam left behind him the Elamites, or ancestors of the Persians. — 
Josephus, lib. I., c. vi 

7 Persia Proper. — St. Martin, Mtfmoires tie PArmenie, Tome II., p. 371. 

8 Ibid. * Strabo, lib. XV., p. 729. 

10 Lib. V., cap. vi. 11 Lib. YL, cap. xxvi. 
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CHAPTER X. 

COMPARATIVE GEOGRAPHY OF ’IRAK AJEMi, A ROE LA 1ST, GILAN, 
AND THE REMAINING PROVINCES OF PERSIA. 


Position of 5 1 r;lk Ajemi. — Towns of Yczdikhsist, Hamadun, Komishiih. — Capi- 
tal Cities, Teheran, I , pah-in. — Provinces of Aril el an — Kiniutn-shah, Gil an, 
ami Mazancleraii. — Media Magna — Ancient. Geography, Inhabitants, and 
Cities. — Province of Azerbaijan — Its Position — Mountains — Towns — 
Caves and Rivers. — Tabriz. — Ancient G digraph y . — Atropatcne. — Ecbatana. 
— Province of Khurasan. — Mountains. — Ye/.tl, and other Oases. — Mushed. — 
Aster-ahilil. — Ancient Geography and People. — Province of Kinnati. — 
Mountains, &c. — Desert Carman in.- — Carrnania Felix. — Provinces of Laris- 
tan and Moghostaii. — Capital- — Island of Ormna. — Kislnn, Busheah, &c. 

Except ns the sent ol’ the general government, ’Irak Ajemi is 
not entitled to take, the first place among the provinces of 
Persia. This central district is surrounded, by Furs, Kho- 
riisau, Mazanderan, Oilan, Azerbaijan, Ardelan, and Luristan. 
It extends from Fars,' northward 210 miles to the crest of the 
.Elburz range; 2 and from the borders of Luristan,* eastward 
for 235 miles, to those of Khorasan, 1 with a surface exceeding 
that of Fars; or about 57,481 geographical miles square. 

The great plain of Khorasan and Kirinan rims into the 
eastern and central parts of ’Irak, but. the rest of this province 
is entitled to its local appellation, Belad el Jebel, being de- 
cidedly mountainous ; for, in addition to the numerous chains 
of naked rocks which intersect the territory in different dic- 
tions between the Elwand and *Elburz ranges, the offsets from 
the. districts of Hamadan, Luristan, &c., form one extremity, 

* In 31° 25' N. latitude. * In 36° N. latitude. 

s The Elwand range, in 48° 20' E. longitude. 

4 In 53° 2ff E. longitude. 
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and the slopes and valleys of the Elburz the other. Although 
inferior to Furs in fertility and cultivation, ’Irak contains' fine 
valleys and rich plains, with excellent pasturage, and con- 
siderable tracts of cultivated land. Amongst the valleys may 
he noticed those of Humudan, Klioonsar, Yezdikhast,, and 
.Roach (8.W. of Ispahan), Kizil IJ'zen, &c. ; and, among the 
plains, the great tract extending from Ispahan to Teheran, 
together with the productive regions of Komishah, Sultkniyah, 
Kashan, Kasvin, and Ahman-abad. The last district is on 
the confines of Ears, and in It is situated, on the border line 
between the two provinces, Ihe singular castellated town ol 
Yezdikhast, occupying an isolated rock of about 600 yards 
long by 50 wide. The town commands the opening of a 
valley bearing the same name, which enters, like a deep 
fissure, into the plain itself. 

Along the slopes of the Ehvaud, the ancient Orontes, is 
the elevated district of Hamadan, with which Kurdistan may 
be said to terminate. The capital is in a cultivated amphi- 
theatre, shaded with elms, poplars, firs, &r., at the foot of 
the picturesque Klwand. This mountain is covert with 
verdure almost to its snow-dad peak, and abounds with 
springs, in addition to the fine stream 1 which traverses the 
town. Arrow-headed inscriptions* mark the antiquity of a 
site generally considered to be that of Kebatana, the capital 
of Med ia Magna. It boasts oi tlie castle ot Darius, the 
sepulchres of Esther and Mordeeai, with the tomb of the 
philosopher and physician Avicenna. The spacious Maulau 
(now a market;), and the once splendid masque of Jumah, be- 
speak the grandeur of the city at; a time anterior to its destruction 
by Timur. It contains about; 10,000 houses/ and the palace of 
the governor, who has been usually a prince of the royal blood. 

Towards the eastern side of Irak is the town of Komi- 
skah, consisting ol’ three separate villages, which, with their 
enclosures and garden grounds, cover a considerable space. 
The bazars are good, and, although much decayed, this place 
still contains about 3000 souls. 

• •* The Nanvend. — Morier, p. 204. * Ibid., p. 267. 

* MS. Journal of Mr. A. A. Staunton, R.A., returning to Bnglnnd 
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of .the plains above alltided to, and to the northward 
of 'Ispahan, is the town of K&shan*Jwhich was founded ‘by . 
Zobeid. It contains a palace built by Abbas the Great, a 
fine college, and upwards of 30,000 inhabitants, who are 
chiefly employed in the manufacture of copper utensils, or 
siLk and cotton shifts. Some miles northward is the town of 
Kooui, which, though partly in ruins, contains about 12,000 
inhabitants. It possesses also the tomb of Fatima and, on 
that account, it is a favourite place of resort, for the Shiah 
pilgrims. Kerbela is another town, which, is much fre* 
quented for devotional purposes by persons of the same sect. 
On the edge of the same plain, at some distance towards the 
Ai.W. of Koom, and occupying the lowest declivity of the 
. Elburz, stands tile Ijirge commercial and flourishing city of 
Kasbin, once the seat, of the Soflecan dynasty, and now 
containing about, 8000 houses. 

More east ward, on the southern slope of the same range, 
is situated the present capital, Teheran. The city is on the 
border of a cultivated plain, which contains many villages, 
but very lew trees, and, except, in the spring, no verdure. A 
mud wall, flanked by numerous towers, and a ditch, inclose 
the city; within which, there is a citadel, containing the 
palace, the treasury, and the extensive but irregular building, 
constituting the harem, with its gardens. The mosques^- 
colleges, baths, and Law an serai's, are, as usual, numerous; 
and the bazars are well provided with the ordinary supplies : 
for an eastern people. The eity contains about 170,000 
souls; which number is, however, reduced to somethingjiike 
60,000, when the summer beat obliges the court and many 
of the inhabitants to encamp on the plain of Sultaniyah, and 
elsewhere. 

’ About. 29 miles E.N.E. of Teheran is the pass of Imam- 
Zadeh-Hashem, which is supposed to be the principal . 
Caspian gates; 3 and, about 90 miles eastward of the capital, 
is the plain of Dio Sefid, which leads to the pass into M&zan- 
deran and Aster-abad. These provinces having been original 

f ‘ Sister of All Bizd, 3 Strabo, liW XL, p. 524. 
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government, Kirman-shah has, from a mere village, become, 
in 50 years, a considerable town. It covers three or four 
swelling hills at the loot of the Kdh-soeah range, and near 
the south-western extremity of the rich valley bearing its 
name. It has live gates, aud numerous towers flanking a 
loop-holed wall ol nearly three miles in circumference, within 
which there are about 10,000 houses, chiefly Shi’ah ; and 
the tract ol country about, it. is the more picturesque, as there 
are numerous gardens and kiosks within the natural in- 
closure formed by the surrounding range of rugged limestone 
mountains.’ 

Northward of the high road leading through the gates 
ol Zagros, towards the borders of Ardelan, 2 3 are the, ruins 
of D arnah ; and those of Semi ram,' towafds the. district of 
Suleimaniyah. Beyond the western confines are Zarnuh 
and Hoi wan and again, eastward of Kirman-shah, the well 
known ancient remains of Tak-i-Bostau, Bisutun, and Coneo- 
bar, The last, now the small town ol Iv.mgawar, is in the 
mountains, near the frontiers of ’Irak, and contains the ruins 
of a temple of Diana.® 

The rich belt, ol alluvial soil which encircles the Caspian 
Sea is remarkable for its fertility and cultivation. This tract 
extends about 300 miles in length from east to west, with a 
width varying from 5 to 30 miles, between tin; sea on one 
side and the fool; of the Elburz on the other. The northern 
.slopes of the latter are furrowed by parallel descending 
fissures ; and the plain onward is, for tin; most part, covered 
with a dense forest, in which are numerous huts, either 
surrounded by rice and corn fields, or, more frequently, by 
rich orchards : for the line soil and warm temperature of this 
part of Persia produce the, most, luxuriant fruits and vegeta- 
tion. These Inninties of nature are, however, accompanied 
by fevers aud other diseases, which are caused by exhalations 
from the ground. ’ 


1 MS. Journal of Mr. A. A. Staunton, R.A. 

* P. 28, Vol. IX. Par. V., of the Royal Geographical Journal. 

3 Ibid., p. 20. 1 Citlnh. — Ibid., p. 35. 

* MS. ot Mr. A. A. Staunton’s Journey. 
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Gilau, or Kilan, 1 has a superficies of 4673 square miles, 
and forms the western part of this region ; being narrower 
ami closer to the mountains, it is more exposed to periodical 
inundations than Mazanderan. The orange-tree, sugar-cane, 
.and cotton plant, do not succeed ; lust, with these exceptions, 
and a larger cultivation of silk and rice, the other products 
are nearly the same sis in that province. Its commerce is, 
however, superior, on .account of the profits derived from 
its raw and manufactured silks. The sea trade is through 
the port of Enzelle ; that by land, with Mushed, Herat, 
Ispahan, and Teheran, takes place principally along the 
substantial causeway 2 which secures the passage ol laden 
animals during the inundations. 

Mazanderan, the country of the Mardi, 3 lias a superficies 
of 8.126 square miles; and, owing to its exuberant vegetation, 
and the indigenous flowers clustering in wild luxuriance 
round the trees, it is justly considered as the richest portion 
of Persia. In this elysium of the Kajar princes, the finest 
elms, cedars, cypress, and box trees abound, in the plain 
along the Caspian, as well as on the slopes of t he Elburz, 
the higher parts of which are covered with shrubs and 
brushwood. In addition to European fruits, oranges and 
pomegranates, silk, cotton and sugar-cane a're produced, 
with rice and other grains in abundance. 1 It possesses, like- 
wise, the mercantile depots of. Jiallroosh and Amol. On the 
coast is an abundant fishery of sturgeon, tnnnv, carp, and 
salmon ; and from thence is drawn the chief supply of caviar 
for the Russian market. The capital is Sarce, the ancient 
Zadracarta.’ 

These two provinces, together with the others before men- 
tioned, represent the Media Magna of the ancients, which 

1 From the people called Kileck.— Ogilliy’s Asia, p. 26 ; and probably the 
Gelre of Herodotus, lib. 111., cap. cxcviii. 

1 Constructed by Shah Abbas.— Fraser’s Description of Persia, p. 70. 

* Herodotus, lib. III., cap. xciv. 

* Major Todd’s Journey into Mazandcn'm. — Vul. VIII. Parti., pp. 103 
and 104, of the Royal Geographical Journal. ■ 

* Fraser’s Historical and Descriptive Account of Persia, p. 73. 
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extended eastward to Farthin, and northward to Atropatene 
and the shores of t he Caspian Sea. 

They were anciently occupied by a variety of tribes, jis the 
Busse, Paraetaceui, A rizanti, lJudii, 1 and Magi; 8 all of which 
were denominated branches of the Arii: 1 to these may lie 
added the Uxii, the Elymai, and the Coss,‘ei, near the south- 
ern extremities of the kingdom of Media.' Towards its 
central parts we have the Syro-Medians/' and, more north- 
ward, the Caducliii, the Matiani, the Marginal, the Geli, the 
Mardi, and the Marundie/’ Hut, that the earliest inhabitants 
belonged to the Cushite branch, may be inferred from the 
name Kusdi Kabgok, or Chus of the Caucasus ; 7 which, as 
has been remarked already, was applied to old Media, as well 
as to the rest of the territory Ivina; southwaAl of the Caucasian 
range, and extending as far ns Susiana. 

The capital of Media Magna was Egbatana ; * and the other 
chief cities were Uaptam, 9 Ltioriimi, Apamca, Arsacia, 10 and 
Europus. 11 Not far from I lie metropolis 1B were the celebrated 
Nissan plains, on which 50,000 mares pastured at the time 
of Alexander's visit, that is, during his march from Susa to 
Eebatana. 13 

Bordering the smaller extremity of ’Irak is Azerbaijan, 
originally Azerbaijan, 1 * and now the most northerly province 

I Who, according to Ritter, were Buddists. — Erkumlc, II.* p. 896. 

a The Magi were an hereditary priest, class, and likewise a separate tribe. 

3 Herod,, lib. l.,*cap. ci. ; and bin YU., cap. l\ii. 

4 Strabo, lib. XI., p. 524. 

5 Ptolemy, lib. VII., cap. ii. rt Ibid. 

7 St. Martin, Mtlmoircs sur PArmenie, Tome H., p. 371. 

* The Eebatana of Strabo, lib. XI., p. 522, now Mamaddu. 

9 Btautun, or Baghistane. 

10 Supposed to be represented by the ruins at Shehri Toghan. — Major Raw- 
linson’s Map, Vol. X. Part I., of the Royal Geographical Journal. 

II Rhagcs Ragau. — Judith i. 5; Tobit v. 5. 

18 The rich plaius of KMwah and Alishtar arc supposed to represent these 
grazing grounds. — Major Rawlinson, p. 100, Part I. Vol. JX., of the Royal 
Geographical Journal ; and this position along the south < f ancient Media 
coincides with the account given hv Strabo, lib. XL, p. 525. 

w Arrian, book VII., chap, xiii., adds, that at one time there were 150,000. 

14 Derived, according to Sir William Ouselcy, from a celebrated lire- temple : 
Azer, t /irc\ and Baijan, a keeper. 
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of Persia, which has become known as the seat of the govern- 
ment confided to the bite prince royal, as well as from having 
been the scene of the operations against Abbas Mirza at the 
close of the Russian war. . 

This province extends from the Ivizil U'zen, or borders of 
Irak, 1 185 miles northward, to the Russian territory on the 
Aras ;* and from the borders of Kurdistan,® 210 miles, to 
the Masula mountains it, therefore, has a surface of about 
25,285 square miles. 

In addition to the Kendilan or Kurdistan mountains at 
the western border, and those of Masula on the eastern, it is 
intersected by the Sehend, Ivibleh, Kafilan Kdh,® Sevilan,® 
and their inferior ramifications, which are separated from 
each other by deep tin d often rugged ravines, but occasionally 
opening into extensive valley plains, or table-lands, such as 
those which run into the country from 'Irak. 

Although the scarcity of timber and verdure give if an 
arid appearance, Azerbaijan is one of the finest; provinces of 
Persia; /mil, wherever llie soil lias been turned to account 
by irrigation, it, is very productive. Among these cultivated 
portions may be mentioned the tracts round lake Uruimyali, 
the plains of Moraiul on the north of Tabriz, those of Khoi 
to the N.W., Ardebil on the east, Lylan, Miana, and others, 
towards the south ; all of which produce madder, with nearly 
every kind of grain aud fruit in abundance. 

The principal, rivers are the A raxes, on the border, with 
its aliluent, the Kara su, the Jaghutii, the Sosur-clni’i, the Aji, 
and the Sa'lyan, which fall into the salt lake of Urumiynh ; 
and the Kizil U'zen, with its numerous tributaries, which 
intersect and water the central parts of the district ; this 
last river is afterwards known by the name of the Sefid-rud 
(the Amardus).” 

The principal towns are Ardebil, Abbas-abad, Mehrand,.* 
Siral, aud Khoi ; the latter is" a fortified place, containing 

1 In about 36“ in' N. lalitmle. * In 38" 55' N. latitude. 

* In 44“ 20' E. longitude. 4 In 48“ 20' E. longitude. 

5 Or KapWn Koh (Panther Mount). 8 Rising to 12,000 feet. 

7 Major Raw)] uson. — Vol. X. Part I,, J- 64, of the Royal Geographical 

Journal. 
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about 30,000 inhabitants, and situated in an extensive and 
well cultivated plain. But the most flourishing part of the 
province is that which surrounds the shores of lake Urumiyah. 
On its western and southern sides are Oilman, in the valley 
of Selmast, a town of about 15,000 inhabitants, with Sas- 
snnian sculptures in its neighbourhood g Urumiyah (the 
supposed birth-place of Zoroaster), with about 12,000,® Nak- 
hodeh, and Ushnei; and Sd-xij Bdlak," with the ancient, caves 
of Karaftu, and the ruins of Shiz at some distance south- 
eastward of the lake. On the eastern side of this body of 
water are Dehergan and Bin ah, and beyond the latter is 
the town of jVIuraghah, containing about 15,000 inhabitants, 
and having several tine excavations in the neighbourhood. 

Tabriz, the seat of government, is a fortified city of some 
little strength, and is situated in the centre of the province, 
near a range of arid mountains. It contains about. 8000 
houses, built, as usual, of sun-dried bricks, good bazars, 
several most] ties, karvanserai’s, and an extensive maidan, or 
square, within the walls. 

At. the south-western extremity of the lown h the citadel 
of All Shah, and near it the remarkable structure called the 
Ark, intended, as it; is said, for an open Musjed, and con- 
structed soon after the time of Harun al Rashid. It occupies 
three sides of a square, with a massive double wall nearly 
100 feet high, having an arched* recess in the interior side. 
The top of the building commands. a tine view of the distant 
mountains towards the west., the plain of Ahmedia, and the 
numerous villages and inclosed gardens, kiosks. &c., forming 
the extensive suburbs ; besides that constant ad junct of 'every 
oriental city, the cemetery : the size of the latter, owing to 
earthquakes, 4 cholera, plague, war, and oppression, has been 
greatly increased at the expense of the population, which, 
nerhaps, does not now exceed 20,000 souls. 5 

1 Colonel S hiei’8 Journey. — Vol. VIII* Part L, p. 56, of the Royal 
Geographical Journal. * Kiuneir. 

:i Major Rawlinson. — Vol. X. Part I., pp. 15 and 35, of the Royal 
Geographical Journal. 4 10,000 perished in this way in 1727. 

5 In 1 S32, on the cessation of plague, which had followed a visit of the 
cholera. 
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N otwithstanding its decayed state , 1 Tabriz, as the com- 
mercial depot oi‘ Northern. Persia, enjoys a Considerable trade 
with Constantinople, England, and Russia, by way of Tiflis; 
and it has a commercial representative of the first, class from 
the two latter nations. 

In summer the heat of the province is considerable, and 
during winter the cold is intense ; for, although nearly in 
the latitude of Athens, the elevation of the country causes 
the snow to remain on the ground for many weeks, during 
which time a severe frost prevails; the climate is, however, 
healthy. 

This province represents Media Atropatene, which bordered 
Media Magna, along the line of the Amardus, now the Ki'/il 
IJ'-zen, or Golden river, and included the tract northward of 
that river, as far as the A raxes ; it. also extended from the 
Caspian to the same distance westward of Lake Uriinnyah. 1, 

Near the last were the Matiene, and, more eastward, the 
Cadiisians and the Caspiaus, together with some nomadic 
tribes." t The lake (says Strabo) is on the east of Armenia 
and Matiene, ami is on the north of the latter, as well as 
of great Media. It lies also towards the south of the people 
living at the corner of the l lyrcanian Sea." 

The capital was ( Saza/’ the. Azat a, or Azaga, of Ptolemy/’ 
It; is now culled Shi/, and Takhti-Solei'maii, and is the At.ro- 
paleniau Ecbatana of Rawlinson . 7 

It. would, however, appear, that, at a. remote ]»eriod this 
province was designated Southern, or greater Media. ; s the 
first country of the Arii at the foot oi the Caucasus being 
Northern Media. The name Media, therefore, had been 
successively applied to each of the subdivisions* at different 

* Chardin estimated the population at 500,000 in lOSfi. 

4 Lake Spaulst. — Strabo, lib. XL, p. 523 ; ami K’lmbodan of the Armenians. 
— St. Martin, Mdmoircs sur PArmenic, Tome, II., p. 311. 

a Herodotus, lib. III., cap. xeii. 

4 Strabo, lib. XI., p. 522. 5 Ibid., p. 523. 

0 Lib. VI., eap. ii. 

7 Vol. X. Part I., of the Journal of the Royal Geographical Society. 

* Ogilby’s Asia, p. 21 . 

* La Mddie dtoit divisee en trois grandes provinces — l’Atropalime au 
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]>eriods antecedently to tlie time of Ptolemy, who treats of 
Media in its latter and most extended limits, as touching 
Armenia, Assyria, Parthia, Hyreania, and parts of Susis 
and Persis to the south ; thus making it correspond nearly 
with Asiatic Ousli. 1 

The extensive provinces of Khorasan and Kinnan form 
the eastern border of Persia, and the base of the triangle. 
In its present state, and including the province of Aster- 
ilbad, the former extends 358 miles from the territory of 
Herat., 8 on the borders of Afghanistan, 3 to those of ’Irak, 4 
and 355 miles from the desert of Kinnan,* northward, to 
that of Khiva it. has, therefore, a superficies of about 
138,020 square geographical miles, or 1 5,330 square leagues. 

The northern parts of this province* arc mountainous. 
One branch quits the great, range near the southern portion 
of Aster-abad, and runs eastward, by Abbas-abad and Nisha- 
pur, to Mushed, making, with the former, a crescent-shaped 
mountain district nearly 100 miles in extent where widest. 
From the vicinity of the capital, this double chain runs 
W.S.W. to II erat, but with less width than before. A little 
to the southward of Mushed two brandies diverge from the 
northern roots towards the opposite extremity of the pro- 
vince. One of these runs nearly S. W\, by Turshiz, 
Tubbus, ami Yezd, into Kars ; whilst the other runs nearly 
south, and parallel to the position'd* Afghanistan. 

The slopes and sides of the mountains towards the northern 
extremity of the province contain tine table-lands, with nu- 
merous rich valleys interspersed ; but the central and south- 

couchant, la Tropateuc au levant, et ia Chorosmithene au sud, et renfermoit 
ce qu’on appcliu aujourd’hui ie Sehirvan, PAderbretzjan, ie Kilan, et la partic 
occidental d'lrac Ajeme. — Baundrund’s Geography, art. Media. 

1 Sec Chap. XII. 

* Herat is included in the territory of Shilh Sliuja; but, previously to the 
late siege, it acknowledged the Shah oT Persia, by annual presents, and usually 
also a tribute in money > 

51 In (»0 4 24' E. longitude. 

4 in 53* 5* K. longitude, and 33° N. latitude. 

1 l ' : 5T E. longitude, and 31° 45 f N. latitude. 

0 la 3*P 10' K latitude. 
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ern parts of Khorasan arc almost entirely a plateau, now 
thinly peopled, and but partially cultivated. 

The district of Yezd, one of the most important of these 
oases, produces fruits, silk, and cotton, in abundance, with, 
however, a more limited supply of grain, owing to the 
deficiency of irrigation. 1 

The city is surrounded with gardens, beyond which there 
is a sandy plain nearly inclosed by high hills, and at a short 
distance from the frontiers of Kirman. It contained about 
7000 families, one-third of whom are industrious (iabrs. 
It is of moderate size, well peopled, and cheap,* and celebrated 
for the beauty of the women/ 1 

Doing the great caravan depot between the countries lying 
east, west, and uortli, and having the additional advantage 
of producing carpets, felts, cotton, and superior silk manufac- 
tures, it is a. place of greater trade than any other in the 
empire. 1 

At the distance of four far snugs from Yezd is the rich 
plain of Daft, watered by a line stream, on which are nume- 
rous country houses; it enjoys a fine temperature. 1 ' 

According to native accounts, many of the other oases are 
extensive, and contain populous towns, such as Khubbus, to 
the S.JS. of Yezd ; Tubbus, to the N.K. ; Turbut, Kaflf, 
Gunali-abad, and other places ; among these may be noticed 
Dushrewgah, which is said to contain a populat ion of 30,000 
souls, and Turshiz ; and the latter is described as a perfect 
garden." 

Several of the plains and valleys of the mountains are very 
fine, especially those along the. slopes northward of Mushed. 
The fertile district beyond Kalat Nadiree is 50 or 60 miles 
in length by 12 or 15 in width; it is well watered, and con- 
tains about 2000 families, who arc protected by steep and 

i 

1 Captain Christie : Pottinger’s Trav is. y». 421. 

2 Edrisi, p. 419; Tome V., Recueil do Voyages, &c. Paris, 1830. 

8 Tavernier, p. 44. 

4 Captain Christie’s Visit: p. 421 of Pottingcrs Travels. 

5 Jihdn-Ndmch’. 

6 Lieutenant Conolly’s Journey > Vol. I., p. 281. 
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almost inaccessible mountains, which surround it like a 
gigantic scarped wall. 1 

The chief town, Mushed, or Maxad, 2 occupies elevated 
ground near the river flabin. It lias a citadel, in addition 
to the exterior walls ; these are flanked by towers, and sur- 
rounded by a ditch ; and the town, together with tlie gardens, 
country-houses, &e., about it, cover a space whose circum- 
ference is equal to about six leagues. 3 Its population was 
estimated 1 at. 100,000, but it now scarcely exceeds 50,000.’’ 

There are some fine colleges, karvanserais, and a spacious 
public walk running east and west through the great square ; 
this last contains the gaudy building within which is the 
famous shrine dedicated to Imam Kiza. The people are 
employed in the manufacture of sword-blinles, knives, copper 
utensils, velvets, silks, and cotton, and also in the preparation 
of turquoise and other stones, which, together, furnish returns 
for the caravan trade to Tart ary, India, and the interior of 
the kingdom itself. 

The little province of Aster-abad lies northward of the 
lvoh Caucasian, or Elburz range, from which >* stretches 
northward to the desert of lvhiva, 1 ' and westward, from the 
northern bend of the river At truck* to the borders of Muza ti- 
de ran, of which it may he said to form the continuation, but 
on a much lower level than the plateau of Khorasun and 
Persia. The southern border of* Aster-abad abuts ou the 
Elburz, and the northern, which is swampy, chiefly ou the 
Caspian Sea : on the whole, it possesses a degree of beauty 
and richness seldom equalled, and never surpassed.” The 
chief town (Aster-abad) is clean and respectable ; and tlie 
view from the heights above, towards the Elburz on one side, 
and the Caspian on the other, is strikingly rich ; but the air 
is damp and noxious from exhalations. 11 

I Fraser’s Journey into Khurasan, up. 53 and 54 of Appendix. 

* The Thus ot the Persians. — Ogilby’s Asia, p. 38. 

“ N»id. * In 1673— Ibid. 

II Lieutenant Conolly’a Journey, Vol. I., p. 225. London, 1838. 

In 38“ N. latitude. 7 In about 57“ 55 ; 1£ longitude. 

u Fraser’s Khurasdn, p. 620. 

* Fiv..v.:r’f, Travels near the Caspian Sea, p, 11. 
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This province; represents the Hyreania of Herodotus: 1 * * and, 
according to Ptolemy, 8 it touches the Caspian Sea, and lies 
west of Margiana, east of the Mardiaris, and N.E. of Media. 

Aster-fibad and Khorasa .11 together constitute the Part.hia 
of Pliny, which had Aria to the east. Media Magna west, 
Chorasmia north, with Persis and Carmania to the south." 
The original country, however, or Part.hia Proper, was less 
extensive, being confined to the mountainous district .lying 
between Hyreania and Aria; and of this district. Ilecatompylos 
was the capital. 4 

This at one time formed part of Hyreania, and being but 
a poor, mountainous, and wooded country, 5 * it. was not even 
of sufficient importance, when it bad heroine independent, of 
Hyreania, to constitute a separate satrapy ; since we find the 
Purthians serving with three other contingents in the army 
of Xerxes.' 

But at a later period its sovereignty extended over all the 
countries beyond the Tigris and Euphrates, as far as the 
shores of the Red Sea. 7 Ptolemy makes four great divisions 
of this kingdom : the first:, Parlbia Proper, was on the 
borders of Hyreania, and was railed Comiserie ; the second, 
lying south of it, was Choroane ; the third. Panetacene ; 
and tlie last, Tabione, which formed the .south-eastern ex- 
tremity.* In addition to ilecatompylos, file capital, he 
enumerates the cities of Pasacarla. Rhoara, Aruciaua, Clin rax, 
Apamia, .Rhagma, and about 18 others, 0 the positions of 
which are little known. 

As a kingdom, Part.hia. goes hack no further than the 
time of Arsaces (about 256 years n.e.) ; but. its cavalry, which 
was numerous, early obtained a high reputation, in conse- 
quence of the dexterity which it had acquired in the use of 
the bow while executing a feigned retreat. 

1 Lib. VII., cap. Ixii. 8 Lib. VI., cap. ii., p. 170. 

8 Pliny, lib. V., cap. xxix. 

4 Strabo, lib. XL, p. 514. * Ibid. 

6 The Chorasmii, Sogdiani, and Arii. — Herod., lib. III., cap. xciii. 

7 Quintus Curtins, lib. VI., cap. ii. 

fl Ptolemy, lib, VI., cap. v. u Ibid. 

VOL. I. Q 
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The Parthiaus are supposed to have been of Celtic, or 
rather of Scythian origin; for 1 * their language appears to be 
a mixture of the Scythian with the Median tongue ; but 
tradition asserts that their ancestor was Pathrusim, the son 
of Mizraim.® 

Kibman, the last province to be noticed, fills up. the space 
between Khurasan, Furs, Afghanistan, and Mekran. From 
the eastern side of Cape Jask, it; stretches irregularly along 
Mekran, in the general direction of N.N.E., as far as its 
northern extremity; 3 4 and from thence it runs N.W. about 
90 miles to the south-eastern extremity of Khorasan," which 
province it skirts nearly due west for upwards of 20(1 miles, 
as lar as the north-eastern extremity of Furs/’ Passing near 
Lake Bakhtegan, it; proceeds again on wo rd, in a S.S.W. direc- 
tion, to the Jebol-abad mountains, which it follows towards 
the W.8.W., forming at the same time the northern side of 
Laristan,® as far as the extremity of the last-mentioned 
province. 

Tlie surface of Kirman (including Laristan) co;. tains about 
72,741 square miles; but, excepting the information derived 
from the natives, and the accounts furnished by Tavernier, 
Pottinger, and some other adventurous Europeans, little has 
been known of the interior of this province since the time 
of the ancient geographers. 

It is, however, a mountainous tract, and the principal 
range is an offset, from the KoListan of Baluchistan. This 
range, under the name of the Jebel-Abad (silver mountains), 
runs W.N.W. through Carina nia Felix, and along the 
northern side of Laristan, as far as Cape Berdistan, and 
sends ramifications southward into both of those provinces. 
The second range takes a westerly direction in a double line 
from the same point, passing by the capital, and proceeding 
-towards Furs. To the northward of this chain is Desert, or 

1 Justin, lib. XLI., cap. i. ' Genesis x. 14. 

* In 30“ 15' N. latitude, and 60“ 28 ; E. longitude. 

* In 30“ 1 7' N. latitude, and 59° 48' E. longitude. 

4 In 31" 20' N. latitude, and 55” 25' E. longitude. ’ 

* At Cape Berdistan, in 27° 48' N. latitude, and 52“ E. longitude. 
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Wild Carmania, which lias a close resemblance to Khorfisan ; 
having, on about. 200 square miles, only an occasional patch 
ol cultivation to break the dreariness of an extensive waste, 
impregnated with salt, sparingly supplied with water; and, 
as in the days ol Ptolemy, without either towns or rivers. 1 * 

Southward, however, the country is different ; and ’Irak 
Ajeini, or Carmania Felix, has much cultivation. This 
division includes the ancient; kingdom of Car on the S.W., 
and Moghostan on the S.E. ; the coast, line of both being 
terminated by a lofty belt of rocks which rise into mountains. 
The latter district: is of a triangular shape, and takes its name, 
Moghostan, or Date-tree wood, from the number of date trees 
growing in the country." Near the western extremity is the 
river Anamis, now Minnow, or Mina-ab (blue-water), the 
Hannoziu of Nearehus, 3 from whence a beautiful fertile plain, 
covered with orange-groves, orchards, and vineyards, 4 extends 
to Minab, the chief town.. This place is divided into three 
parts, called the high, the low, and the middle; the houses 
in all three are of wood, and the town is surrounded with 
groves ot date-trees. The Nebo of the Arabs (the Conor of 
the Persians), a kind of soap plant, much used in the baths, 
abounds in this province. 

The ancient kingdom of hsir has been recently traversed 
along two different lines, from Ganmin (Gambroon), or 
.Hander 'Abbas, which is* its principal port. This place, 
though exposed to great heat and very unhealthy, contained, 
as late as the visit, of Tavernier, large factories belonging to 
the English, Dutch, and F rench nations. 5 

The shorter of the lines of route above alluded to passed 
northward through Killatoo and the flourishing willed 
towns of Taurem and Forg, extending as far as the fron- 
tiers of Fars, a distance of about 98 miles ; the greatest 
part of the country appeared to be well cultivated, and to# 

1 Ptolemy, book VI,, chap. vi. * Ogilby’s Asia, p. 37. 

* Lieutenant Kempthorne. — Vol. V. Part II., p. 274, of the Journal of the 

Royal Geographical Society. 

4 Ibid. 

4 Ibid., p, 276. Tavernier, p. 255. 

Q 2 
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abound' in grain, &c. It also produces indigo, assafoetida, 
and a kind of saffron. 9 The other route lay nearly westward 
from the Bander Abbas ; it passed through the village of 
Kabristaun, near the mills of Daulooin. and through Bar. 
The principal town, Bar, is well built, and is now an im- 
proving place. It, is defended by a strong castle on an 
elevated rock, and possesses a good bazar, with numerous 
well constructed cisterns to secure t he necessary supply of 
water in times of continued drought. 1 * 3 4 

The road omvard to the Jebel-nbad range passes the 
villages of Beni/, and Benarooz, each of which has some 
ancient remains; those at the latter place are traditionally 
connected with Alexander; and at the former with his cele- 
brated tutor, Aristotle.' 

The whole of the count ry on this line, and especially the 
flourishing Julga of Bar, is irrigated by means of I; unfits, and 
appears to he well cultivated. It produces fruits, grain, &e., 
in abundance; and the same may he said of the Niirmanshir 
district, which lies towards the, centre of the province. This 
fertile district commences near the borders of Baluchistan, 
and has a, width varying from . >0 to 7 :j miles: its principal 
towm is Bumin. On the northern and southern side of this 
place is a mountain range of considerable elevation. In 
addition to the capita] there are some small towns and 
villages, surrounded hv fields and gardens, whieh produce 
all kinds of grain, madder, cotton, honey, gum (from the 
babool tree), fruits, and nuts. 3 

Westward from Niirmanshir 1o the capital it is chiefly 
desert, but with some cultivation about the villages, which 
are most numerous and thriving in t.lie rocky country between 
the capital and Furs. 0 

The city of lvirman is not far from t.lic mountains, and 
occupies part of a spacious plain, which is intersected by 


1 MS. Journal of an Officer of the Indian Medical Stuff. 

51 Ogilby’s Asia, p. *70. 

3 Ibid. ; and Tavernier’s Travels, ]». 253. 

4 MS. Journal of an Officer of the Indian Medical Staff. 

3 Pottinger’s Travels, pp. 201, 221, &c. Ibid., p. 233. 
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different roads coming from KhonWm, BaJkh, liokliara, and 
Ma-wcra-l-nalir (Trausoxiann), as wadi as from the northern 
parts of lV.rsia. Tt is surrounded by a high mud walk 
pierced with four gates, and defended by nineteen lowers, or 
bastions, in addition to the ark. 

In the bazar (which is extensive, and partly covered w ith 
elegant domes), are exposed for sale fine shawls, matchlock- 
guns, numuds, carpets, the celebrated wool of the province, 1 
gums, fruits, Ike., in addition to fur-skins, silk, tea, coffee, 
copper utensils, and different articles imported from Bokhara 
and other countries. 

The excellent surveys performed by the officers of the 
Indian navy have made us well acquainted with the Persian, 
flu] f, on its eastern •shores. .Fourteen singular precipitous 
masses of rock form a chain (partly double) of different sized 
islands, nearly parallel to the coast; of Kirman. They are 
apparently of volcanic origin ; and. being almost deprived of 
vegetation, with the exception of the rich but sickly Kenn, 
their appearance is strikingly dreary and arid. 

Hohmhz (Ormuz) is the eastern extremity of the chain, 
and consists of a. number of isolated hills of rock-salt and 
sulphur, which compose a mass of about 13 miles in circum- 
ference/ destitute of springs and vegetation, hut abounding 
in copper and iron ore.' 1 # On a plain, near the northern 
extremity of the island, are the cisterns and other remains 
of the once commercial Hormuz; which, in the time of its 
prosperity, had 4000 houses and 40,000 inhabitants. 1 

The port and anchorage, which gave such importance to 
the spot, are within two miles of the town. The present 
inhabitants number about 400, and these arc employed in pre- 
paring rock-salt, from which the Imam of Alaska! (Muscat), 
as proprietor, derives a considerable revenue.. Tile island lies 
nearly 10 miles 5 from the e$tu:qp£ of the Minnow river. 

1 From short-legged sheep, and equal to that rf Cashmir. — Pottingcr’s 
Travels, pp. 22 i to 23C>. 

2 Keinpthomc’s Survey of the Eastern Shores of the Persian Gulf. — -Vol. V* 
Part. II., p. 214, of the Royal Geographical Journal. 

4 Ibid., p. 275." 4 In the time of the Portuguese. — Ibid. 

5 300 stadia, according to Nearchus, which, at 1 111 -V, would give Ki-J miles. 
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Nine miles W.S.W. of Hormuz, and nearly abreast of 
Cape Museldom, is the extremity of Kishm, the largest 
island in the Gulf. Its length is about 54 1 miles, and its 
average width eight. It is nearly parallel to the main land, 
and is surrounded with coral reefs. The appearance when 
sailing along the deep and narrow channel, interspersed with 
wooded islands, which separates it from the main land, is 
particularly arid ; hut the interior produces dales, wheat, 
vegetables, mangoes, and other fruits, 4 including grapes 
without stones, and the usual abundance of water-melons. 
Kishm, the principal town, is at the north-eastern extremity ; 
that of Lul'th at the northern ; and the Company’s station 
(Bassadore) on a barren spot, at the western extremity. The 
people are chiefly Arabs, subject to the imam of Muscat; 
and their number may amount to 16,000. 

At the opposite extremity of the chain is Btjsheab, a low 
flat island, with a harbour on the western side. About: 20 
miles eastward is Kem, the second island in point of import- 
ance. 3 It: is well peopled, low, and better planted with trees 
than any other in the Gulf. 4 The plains are cultivated with 
wheat and Persian tobacco, and at the western extremity are 
the town and anchorage. This place was abandoned by the 
East India Company on account of its insalubrity ; but 
supplies of sheep, goats, and vegetables may still be obtained 
there. 

The province of Kirntan evidently retains its ancient name 
in that of the principal district, as well as the capital. The 
northern portion, or Wild Carmania, was inhabited, in the 
time of Ptolemy, by the Modomastieae ; and by the Ganan- 
dadopydnse, the Isatichfe, and Zuthi, towards Seistan.® In 
addition to the river Bagrada,® probably the Div-Rud, the 
islands of Hormuz, Tyrina, &e., and the places already 

1 Ncarchus says, upwards of 800. stadia, which, at 111] J to a degree, 
would give 43 geographical miles. 

* Lieutenant Kempthorne. — Vol. V. Part II., p. 211 , of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Journal. 

8 Called Kyen, or Kaey, and Gis, by the inhabitants. 

* Horsburgh, 

s Ptolemy, book VI., chap. vi. 


8 Ibid., chap. viii. 
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noticed, Carmania Felix contained the towns of Bersir, 
Bermasir, Chabes, Bern, Chabis, Izireift, Sirgian, Tesirco, 
and Screat . 1 

The southern portion of Kirman, viz., Laristan and 
Moghostdn, formed the chief part of the Homyaritic kingdom 
pf Hormuz, through which ran an important commercial 
line from the capital, Harmozonte. These districts, together 
with the different islands, formed part of the territory of 
Mithropastes at the time of the visit of Nearchus, who 
learned from this monarch that the tomb on the island of 
Tyrina (Kishm) was that of Erythras , 2 whose name was 
given to the adjoining part of the sea . 3 

1 Ptolemy, book VI., chap. viii. 

Son of Ariarius, satrap % of Phrygia, who was banished to this place by 
Darius. — Strabo, lib. XVI., p. 766. 

a Artemidorus, however, thought the name was derived from the reflection 
of mountains glowing with the heal of a vertical sun (Strabo, lib. XVI., 
p. 779), which certainly cause a deep tint on the waters in this part of the 
world. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

GOVERNMENT AND SOCIAL STATE OF PERSIA. 

Classes of People. — Government. — Courts of Justice. — Learning. — Literature. 

— Fine Arts.— Resources.— Commercial Routes. — Revenue.— Expenditure. 

— Dress. — Food. — Houses. — Towns. — Villages. — Tents. — Customs. — Occu- 
pations. — Funerals. — Personal qualities. — Habits. — Predatory disposition. — 

I’liyats, Kurds, &c. — Population. 

From constant exposure to the stir, the nomads of Persia 
approach the deep colour of the Arabs ; but the rest of the 
inhabitants have a much lighter complexion. The women 
are fair, and of the ordinary size ; whilst, on the contrary, 
the men are of a slight., tall, bony make, and are inclined to 
be rather muscular. Owing to their activity and temperate 
habits, they are comparatively free from disease ; and they 
generally attain a considerable age, a hundred years not being 
very uncommon.’ 

The inhabitants of this kingdom consist of two great 
classes ; viz., those who labour, and those who subsist by 
other means. Shepherds, cultivators, mechanics, artisans, 
shopkeepers, &e., belong to the inferior ; whilst mirzas, 
magistrates, lawyers, merchants, physicians, ecclesiastics, and 
courtiers, belong to the superior classes. 

The supreme government is managed by the sovereign, who 
is absolute master of the lives and property of his subjects. The 
Shah’s person is held sacred ; and this character is supported 
l>y the dazzling splendour of his court, and the high-sounding 
titles with which he is applpached, such as Shah-in-Shah,* 
Kibla-e-Alem , 3 &c. 

* Ogilby’s Asia, p. 42. 

* King of Kings, and Celestial Germ of Heavenly Race. — Malcolm’s History 
ol' Persia, Vol. I„ p. 545. 

* Point of the Adoration of the World,-— Sketches of Persia, Vol. II., p. 138 . 
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Governments of the first class are intrusted to the Shah’s 
sons and near relatives, who become sardars (viceroys, or 
satraps), and are merely assisted by a mohussil, or treasurer, 
sent by the king, to see the revenue collected. The secondary 
provincial appointments arc intrusted either to begler or 
kulom begs, according to their importance. The towns have 
either a hak’m (mayor), or a calenter (a higher class of 
magistrate); the small districts an inferior officer, called a 
zabut; and the villages a chief, or ketkhodalv. 

The mountain and nonmd tribes have their own laws, 
which are administered by the chief as representative of the 
sovereign ; and his judgments are, in a great measure, guided 
by patriarchal usage. The fixed inhabitants have two kinds 
of tribunals : in the one (the shervah courts), the civil and 
criminal law are administered, agreeably to the text of the 
Koran, as well as the traditions of the people, by the Sheikh 
ul Islam of each city or town, assisted by the kazi. In the 
other (the Urf courts), the Shah presides, or the governor ol 
a province as his representative, with the assistance of the 
magistrates and other local authorities, who receive evidence 
and award punishments short of death. The highest sen- 
tence of the law, as well as the decision in appeals, rests with 
the sovereign ; and it may be observed, that capital punish- 
ments are not particularly frequent. 

Two centuries since, wisdom, justice, and sobriety formed 
(as during the youth of Cyrus) the leading objects of the 
princes’ education from the age of fourteen. In the present 
day, the princes are taught to observe the external forms of 
decorum and religious ceremonies. At seven years of age, 
a course of grammar, logic, sacred law, and philosophy, is 
commenced ; riding, field sports, and martial exercises then 
follow ; and with these the education may be said to termi- 
nate. From his earliest years, (the heir to the throne hears - 
little except extravagant con .-liments, and witnesses on every 
side a blind submission to his will. It is, therefore, not 
surprising that the monarch should feel persuaded that the 

Murray, Loudon, 1827. The Great King,— Ogilby’s Asia, p. 80. Shdh 
Ogli (a holy mao’s descendant). — I bid . , p. 70. 
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people were born merely to serve him, and administer to his 
pleasures. In a kingdom where the sovereign obliges even 
the heir apparent to stand before him at the head of the other 
princes, etiquette and precedency naturally become objects of 
the first consideration, especially with the rich and noble. 
Martial exercises and hunting take the next place ; and in 
both of these occupations they excel from childhood. 

Education is usually intrusted to a inulla, who commences 
with grammar, theology, and arithmetic. To these succeed 
short courses of mathematics, philosophy, geography, astro- 
nomy, history, and biography; but poetry and polemics 
engross the chief attention of those who are to receive a 
liberal education . 1 Ordinary instruction is communicated in 
schools; every town, village, and camp, and .most of the large 
mosques, being provided with a teacher. During the day, 
boys are taught to read poetry ; the study of the Koran 
follows, .and then that of the Persian classics. Those 
destined to be mullas next study Arabic, logic, law, and 
theology, which subjects are occasionally followed at one 
of the colleges by ethics, metaphysics, history, medicine, and 
astronomy — above all, poetry, in order that the student may be 
prepared with scraps and sentences suited for every occasion. 

The Magian and Pehlevian literature must at one time 
have been spread over the whole of Western Asia ; but 
scarcely anything, except the occasional references to them 
which were made in the reign of Nuslieravan (in the sixth 
century), now exists , 2 and both may almost be said to lie lost ; 
unless, indeed, any remnant should be hereafter discovered in 
the yet undecyphered inscriptions at Persepolis, Sus, and else- 
where in Persia . 3 In later times, the encouragement given 
by the rival sovereigns of Persia, Ghaznein, and Turkistan, in 
the tenth century, caused literature to flourish for a time ; 
and it is now slowly recovering from the blighting effects of 

1 Elphinstone’s KAbul, pp. 188, 189.* 

* Bun Dehesh, or Persian Cosmogony, lias been translated from the Pehlcvi 
by Anquetil «le Perron. 

* In the Gahr colonies, and also in a few detached villages of Azerbaijan 
and Dizrnar in particular, the vernacular dialect is Pchlevi.— Major Rawlin- 
son,Yol. IX. Part I. p. 109, of the Royal Geographical Journal. 
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the Sefi wars in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
The Persians have produced some treatises on medicine, astro- 
nomy, and* other sciences, besides some valuable historical 1 
and geographical 2 works, as well as others on ethics, theology, 
and polemics ; but it is chiefly in poetry 3 that the Persians 
excel, and this has been successfully cultivated in every 
branch . 4 

Sculpture, among the Persians, has gone on declining since 
the Sassanian period ; and that of the latter period is far 
inferior to the sculpture of the Persepolitan age. The paint- 
ings on the walls of the palaces are scarcely superior to those 
of the Chinese, to which, indeed, they have much resemblance 
in the brightness of colouring, and in the faults of per- 
spective. * , 

The Persian music is superior to that of the Arabs ; and in 
softness it has the advantage of the Turkish ; but the violins, 
cymbals, drums, and tambourines of all these people are nearly 
equally rude. 

Over. the whole of Persia may be seen that delicate kind of 
arch, which, with some modification, constitutes the principal 
feature of the Saracenic, Moorish, Gothic, and Saxon archi- 
tecture ; and here, as elsewhere, it is made to spring from 
light pillars, much ornamented. The palaces, mosques, col- 
leges, bazars, khans, domes, tanks, and light bridges of this 
kingdom, are constructed with taste ; and the Persians, being 
excellent masons, as well as adepts in stucco work, their 
buildings (private houses especially) are superior to those of 
the Turks, as well as of most of the other eastern people. 
But it is in the construction of bunds, open canals, and the 
mining operations connected with that important work the 
Kahreez, that the Persians most excel. 

Such as Mirkhoud’s History of the Kings, Prophets, and Khalifs ; Ta- 
bari (Chronicles); the Universal IP -Cory of Al-bcydawi ; the Jihdn Ara, ' 
&c. 

* Such as the Wonders of Creation, the Seven Climates, &c. 

* The SMh Nameh’, of Ferdusi (their Homer), and Ansari (king of poets), 
graced the eleventh century. 

4 Sadi, Ahd Muhammed Nizdml, and the soft but lofty strains of Ha6z, 
are ■well known. 
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In addition to objects of the first necessity, such as shoes, 
clothes, carpenters’ and smiths’ work, silk, woollen, and 
cotton goods, carpets, felts, cutlery, jewellery, china, earthen- 
ware and copper utensils, are prepared by the people, who 
have thus not only the means of carrying on an internal trade, 
but likewise of making exports. Copper, silver, and gold, are 
coined in the mints of Shiraz and Teheran. 

The imports most in demand are lambskins for caps. Cash- 
mere shawls, Indian and British muslins, calicoes and stuffs ; 
spices, sugar-candy, fine cloths, opium, henna, indigo, tea, fine 
china and Nankin ; together with muskets, Russian or Ger- 
man hardware, cutlery, cloths, needles, looking-glasses, 
beads, &c. 

Rut the greatest impediments to an exchange of commodi- 
ties exist in the country, on account, of the deficiency of sea- 
ports, rivers, canals, roads, and wheel carriages; for the only 
ports are Abu-Shehr, Mohaminarah, and Recht; and from 
these, goods must necessarily be transported on the backs of 
animals, alternately across the wide-spreading saline tracts, 
and the arid mountain-ridges which separate tin. cities and 
cultivated districts from each other. The nature of the cli- 
mate limits the time of travelling to the autumn and spring, 
when the caravans are exposed either It* attacks by robbers in 
passing by the routes of the desert, or to the vexatious imports 
levied in the towns. Rut the ordinary wants of man, and 
the love of gain, triumph over all these impediments ; and 
caravans have in all ages traversed the steppes of Persia and 
Central Asia, notwithstanding the changes those countries 
have undergone from wars, tumults, conquests, and revo- 
lutions. 

The great caravan lines are in five directions. The first 
passes westward from Central Persia towards Baghdad, Meso- 
potamia, Syria, and Asia Minor. The second runs north- 
ward through Erz Rum, and into Europe by the way of 
Constantinople. The third goes also to Europe l>y Tiflis. 
The fourth runs eastward to Bokhara and China. And 
finally, a fifth proceeds to India by two distinct lines, which 
unite at Herat. One of these routes comes to this town from. 
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’Irak, and the south-western provinces of the kingdom, 
through Shiraz ; and the other from the north-west, by 
Teheran, Nishapur, and Mushed. Eastward of Herat, how- 
ever, the united lines pass through Kandahar, Kabul, and 
Jelhilabad, to Attock, from whence it. branches out to dif- 
ferent parts of India. 

The value of the different commodities enumerated by Lieut. 
Conolly as being sent along this route, cannot well be less 
than 800,000/. sterling in the course of the year. The trade 
through Recht, .Tialfroosh, and other ports on the shores of 
the Caspian, amounts to nearly 400,000/. The purchases 
made by Persians with cash at Constantinople during the 
years 1810 and 1841, amounted to 570,000/. each. As the 
port of Abu-tShehr tjpnds to India goods to the value of 
400,000/., exclusive of the trade from Mohammarah; if to 
these be added the caravan trade to Aleppo and Baghdad, 
there will be an export trade amounting to about two mil- 
lions. Therefore, as something like a balance must prevail, 
the commerce of the modern provinces 1 can scarcely be much 
short of four millions annually. 

The ordinary revenue of Persia is derived from duties levied 
on the preceding commerce ; from rent-charges of different 
kinds, such as the produce of crown lands, nulls, water- 
courses, public buildings, and capitation taxes ; a and from the 
imposts upon cattle. These’ from a rough estimate, produce 
between six and seven millions of tomans, and ‘do not include 
what is levied by annual fines and confiscations, nor the saa- 
derant raised for troops, couriers, and the royal retinue when 
travelling. These last exactions are amongst the heaviest 
grievances to which the Persian people are exposed ; and but 
a small part, either of these taxes or of the surplus revenue of 
each district, finds its way to the public exchequer. 

Agreeably to the ancient customs ol the east, the viceregal 
courts resemble that of the so', oreign ; and the support of 
these is the heaviest eharge which is borne by the people. A 
prodigious harem, with its proportion of eunuchs and female 

* According to papers in my possession. 

* Levied chiefly on the Jews, Armenians, and Gabrs . 
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attendants, 1 constitute the chief item. Some hundred of 
mounted gholams, with the ordinary attendants, are the 
second ; an extensive state stud, and a multitude of baggage 
cattle the third ; aud to these should be added the dresses' of 
honour, presents and salaries given to ambassadors, ministers, 
and officers, including among the latter those specially sent to 
observe the management of the distant governments. 

The army may be said almost to complete the demands 
upon the royal purse, after those caused by the all-absorbing 
state maintained in the palaces. Shah Abbas abolished the 
inefficient system of provincial troops and militia, by revert- 
ing to the ancient practice of keeping up a regular army ; and 
during Chardin’s travels, the numerical strength of this force 
was equal to about 80,000 men. 2 At present., the standing 
army, exclusive of the Kurdish and other irregular cavalry, 
consists of fourteen battalions of infantry, one regiment of 
cavalry, and six or eight troops of artillery, or nearly 13,000 
men, who have been brought into an efficient state by British 
officers, and are supported at a very trifling cost; 3 but the 
commissariat is very defective. 

The bravery of the men has been sufficiently shown in the 
late attacks on Herat, and at the storming of Bast, as well as 
on other occasions. Moreover, they possess the important 
qualification (for a country like Persia) of cheerfully accom- 
plishing long and difficult marches, even when scantily sup- 
plied with necessaries. The chief force, however, consists of 
irregulars, which, on an emergency, and with the requisite 
funds, might exceed 200,000 men ; 4 a large proportion being 
I’liyat cavalry, who perform feudatory service. Though the 
Shah’s army is maintained at a trifling expense, compared with 

1 The harem of the late sMh was said to contain 300, or, according to some, 
800 women, at an annual cost of about one million of tomans. 

* Consisting of kuzilbachcs and gholams, with a proportion of guards. 

' The Persian soldier (including food and clothes) nominally received, in 
the time of the late prince royal, about two tomans per month, or nearly 
twenty shillings,* 

4 When the shdh marched to oppose the Russians in 1837, the mixed force. 
Called Luskhur (army), which accompanied him, was between 80,000 and 
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that of other nations, yet its cost, together with the expenses 
of the household, consume nearly the whole of the public 
revenue. Had it been otherwise, the extreme parsimony of 
the late king would have enabled him to leave a richer trea- 
sury than that which fell to the lot of Muhammed Shah . 1 

The Persian dress differs greatly from that of the Turks : 
the curling hair of the men falls behind a high, pointed, black 
lambskin cap ; and, instead of the ample flowing garments of 
the Sunnie, the Shi’ali is to be distinguished by a dark caba, or 
coat, fitting very close to the shape as far as the waist, with 
tight sleeves, left open towards the wrists, a rolled shawl 
girdle, containing a short dagger, or, if the wearer be a mirza, 
the writing materials. The lower part of the garment, how- 
ever, is loose as frfr as the ancles ; and this, to a stranger, gives 
him a feminine appearance ; 3 especially with the addition of 
high-heeled green slippers, or the shoes made of quilted cotton 
or leather, which usually form part of the walking dress. 
When mounted, hoots replace the shoes, and a pair of loose 
trowsers (slm lwars), which are sufficiently large, not only to 
inclose the skirts of the coat, hut occasionally to carry some 
provision for the journey. On these occasions, an outer ctiba, 
or loose cloak, is added, not unlrequeutly of sheepskin, with 
the fur inside . 3 A garment of the latter kind, or more fre- 
quently of thick, pliant felt, thrown loosely over the shoulders, 
a high, pointed felt cap. with cloth bandages round the legs, 
compose the usual winter attire of the shepherd, the mule- 
teer, and pooler peasant. 

Ornamented stockings, drawers loose to the ancles, flat, 
small girdles, rather below the waist, with a loose dress either 
of rich tissue or simple stuflj and an embroidered muslin 

100,000 persons, of whom nearly 60,000 were armed with matchlocks and 
muskets. 

1 Ten crores (five millions sterling were paid by instalments to Russia for 
the expense of tlic war. The cash left in the treasury was variously esti- 
mated at from one crore to two and a half crores, beside jewels, wliich were 
valued at two and a half millions sterling. 

* Herodotus describes the Persian dress as being inconveniently long. — 
Lib. IX. c. Lxii. 

* Outer dresses of skin prevailed in the time of Herodotus.— -Lib. I. c. lxxi. 
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mantle, form the usual costume of the superior class of women, 
with the addition, however, of pearls, rings, and armlets. 
Their hair, which is adorned with pearls, and gold or silver 
coins, falls hi thick tresses behind, in a manner far more be- 
coming than that of the Turkish dames. Within doors, their 
attire (as I observed from the terraces during my visits to 
Shuster and Dizful in 1831) is both slight and simple. The 
head was enveloped in a large kerchief, generally black ; and 
a kind of white bedgown, with a pair of loose trowsers and 
high-heeled slippers, completed the di'ess. Out of doors, the 
Persian female strictly follows the ancient style of dress. 
Those of the middle class wear wide trowsers, pressed into 
ample yellow boots, with an upper garment either of white or 
dark cotton. This is very loose, and is coveted with a checked 
cloth of such ample dimensions, that it envelopes the whole 
person, with the exception of a small portion of the face, 
which may be seen through a kind of gauze mask. 

Their cookery is superior to, although it resembles, that of 
the Turks. The mid-day meal is chiefly of vegetables, the 
more substantial one being soon after sun-set, when those who 
can afford it display a variety of tempting viands, served either 
in a well-lighted room, or (during warm weather) on a ter- 
race, amidst shaded candles and ornamented lamps. Tepid 
ivater and soap having been handed to the gnests, who are 
seated round a leather cloth, with cakes of bread before each, 
the dishes are brought in, either on low wooden tables, or on 
a number of metal trays, one of winch is usually allotted to 
three or four individuals. Lighter matters, such as cakes, 
curds, dried sweetmeats, with lemonade, and different beverages 
prepared with milk, are consumed before the more substantial 
viands are introduced : these are ragouts, and meats stewed 
in rich sauces, or roasted on little skewers ; together with pil- 
‘ laus, spiced or plain, and piles of rice, or of rice and peas heaped 
over the meat. With the exteption of the light pear-tree 
drinking spoons for the iced sherbets and various preparations 
of milk, the food is taken up with the fingers, and dispatched 
so speedily, that but a momentary interval seems to pass, from 
the brief bismillah of the host, until the fragments on the 
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trays are transferred to the attendants, and warm water is 
again carried round. Kailiuns, collee or tea (the latter rarely), 
are then brought in, and renewed at intervals : but occasion- 
ally, when the number of guests is limited, the forbidden 
pleasures of opium, wine, and spirits are enjoyed . 1 The ordi- 
nary townsjxjople, however, have, as may be supposed, less 
tempting fare, and the inferior shopkeepers are wont to supply 
themselves from the kabob, or cook-shops in the bazaars. 

Although poultry and meat arc not by any means scarce, 
the chief part of the diet in Persia is of si much lighter de- 
scription. It consists of eggs, boiled rice, or wheat prepared in 
the same manner, bread, hard cheese, koroot , 2 clarified butter, 
and coagulated milk in the. state called mast. The latter is 
boiled, without taking away the butter, and then by adding 
to the new milk, when cold, either some rennet:, or a por- 
tion of the old stock (Mayai), a slightly acid but agreeable 
beverage is produced, particularly for summer. It seems to 
agree admirably with the Persians ; and that it has continued 
to do so for ages is sufficiently dear, by the fact that Pliny 
mentions it, with an observation that it was in use before the 
sowing of corn was known . 3 

The cottages of the poor are built either of earth, or of 
layers of bricks, usually unburnt, and cemented with nmd, 
mixed with chopped straw ; and they seldom contain more 
than two small rooms. The roots are terraced on beams, 
when wood is to be had ; but at other times, four or more low 
brick domes cover the building. In general, there are two 
or three small out-houses, built in the same manner, for 
cattle, grain, and implements of husbandry, the whole being 
well inclosed, and having only one small, low entrance-door 
into the court. 

The houses of the rich are likewise surrounded by a high 
dead wall, inclosing different s-;ts of apartments, built round 
as many separate eourts or little gardens, which generally 

1 « When I took leave, the Mulla filled my baracho with very good wine.” 
— Tavernier’s Persian Travels, p. 44. 

1 Another preparation of mast, which being dried in the sun and rolled into 
thin wafers, will keep throughout a distant pilgrimage. 3 Lib. VII. c. IvL 

VOL. I. 
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contain ponds or fountains. These apartments are appropri- 
ated to various purposes : some of them constitute the harem 
khanah, and others, the public rooms for company ; the rest 
are occupied by servants, or are used as stables. The diwan 
khanah, or reception hall, like that of the Turks, is supported 
by tall wooden pillars, with light and ornamented arches. 
It is generally open at one extremity, and the host is seated 
at the other, near the entrance of an inner and more private 
apartment. The Persian rooms are extremely simple, having 
neither tables, drawers, chairs, nor stools ; a rich carpet at the 
upper extremity, and some thick nainads at the lower, with a 
lew ornamented lamps, being all that appears till the meals 
arc brought from the harem to be placed before the guests. 

With the exception of the busy bazars,, khans, and mosques, 
a Persian town presents only a succession of narrow streets 
between dead walls, and generally encumbered with filth and 
the ruins of houses. The villages are in a great degree simi- 
lar to the towns ; and from the necessity of obtaining pro- 
tection for the inhabitants, the cattle and the irrain, they ai’e 
almost invariably walled ; gardens or orchards surround 
them, and beyond these is the cultivated ground. 

But though towns and permanent villages are numerous, a 
large portion of the people constantly Jive in tents ; and to 
tents the inhabitants of the towns also resort during their 
frequent and distant, pilgrimages. The tents used by the 
better classes on such occasions are spacious, lofty, and much 
ornamented with bright and gaudy colours. They are of 
canvas or thick cotton, with high walls, which, as well as 
the top, are generally lined ; and the former is usually stif- 
fened with spreaders at short intervals. There are separate 
inclosures for the servants and the harem, and the latter is 
surrounded by an outer in closure of the same materials. The 
details of pitching and striking the tents are, from frequent 
practice, performed with order and facility. 

The erratic tribes use tents covered with a kind of coarse 
black cloth, chiefly of goat’s or camel’s hair. They are some- 
times single, hut more frequently double, and they afford an 
.excellent shelter from the weather, as the threads swell when 
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wetted, and thus become impervious to the rain. The tent 
of the common people is from 20 to 25 feet long, by 10 or 
12 feet broad, 8 or 9 high in the centre, and 3 or 4 at 
the sides, which are usually closed by reed-mats, instead of 
hair-cloth. It is supported by two, and occasionally, when 
the size is considerable, by three or more poles in a row ; 
and the space within is divided by a curtain, so as to separate 
the apartment of the men from that of the women. 

In Persia, as in Uarbary and in most parts of the East, 
the preliminaries of a marriage are (without the parties 
having met) carried on by a female relative, who first sounds 
the mother of the lady, and then a formal deputation on the 
part of the youth is sent to the parents of the latter. Jleing 
affianced, the suitftr endeavours to obtain the sum which he 
has agreed to pay ; whilst, on the other hand, a provision 
is made by way of dower, consisting of some clothes, but 
chiefly carpets, cooking apparatus, china-ware, and household 
utensils. These matters of detail vary according to the 
wealth .of the parties, and, in the case of the rich, are pro- 
vided immediately; whilst the poorer people sometimes re- 
quire a year or two for making good the arrangements. The 
contract, stipulating for a provision in case of divorce, or the 
death of the husband, is then drawn out, and is signed by 
the ka/.t, or a rnulla, in the presence of witnesses. 

On the appointed evening the bride is conducted to the 
house of her husband, accompanied by the relatives, friends, 
and neighbours' of both parties, with bands of music and 
singers, firing of muskets, and other noisy rejoicings. 
Among humble individuals these festivities conclude with a 
supper ; while the rich make a ruinous display, which con- 
tinues during many successive days. 1 

In addition to the permanent marriages, which, for each 
man, are restricted to four, others of a temporary nature 
take place in the presence of \ he kazi; when the woman, 

‘ Chardin describes the festivities of a great wedding at Ispahan, which 
lasted fourteen days, with a succession of guests ; the courtiers, king’s favour- 
ites, generals, pontiffs, chancellors, secretaries, and men of note, including 
the sovereign, being received successively in conformity to rank and.^eticpiettc. 
— Voyage, Tome VI., p. 273. 

« 2 
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in consideration of a sum of money, binds lierself to live as 
the wife of a certain individual during the term of a pilgrim- 
age, or some other specified time only . 1 Other inmates of 
the harem, chiefly Georgian and African slaves, are obtained 
without any restriction, except that of the means of purchas- 
ing them . 2 Divorce is freely exercised by the husband 
without alleging any reason, and he lias merely to restore 
any dower which he may have received ; but the woman can 
only exercise this privilege when she can give a substantial 
reason before the kazi, and is prepared to forfeit her dower. 

At home the Persian of distinction spends his time chiefly 
in the harem, where the household affairs, and even the 
matters which relate to the stables, are regulated. Abroad 
he lounges in the public baths, or amuses himself with 
hawking, hunting, wolf-baiting, throwing the jereed, and 
other martial exercises : splendid arms and fine horses (some 
of them, for show, being stained of an orange or pink colour) 
are objects in which he highly delights. Mutual visits con- 
sume a large portion of the day, when the guests (seated on 
the rich carpets in the Biroiun) are amused with fortune- 
tellers, jugglers, buffoons, story-tellers, music, draughts, cards, 
fireworks, illuminations, and, more rarely, professed dancers, 
singing in chorus . 3 These entertainments are most splendid 
on such occasions as the feast of tj\e new moon , 4 that of free- 
dom when alms are given , 5 and the Be train : also on the 
festival of the new year (Naii-ruz), the offering of the camel , 6 
and that of roses ; but especially the commemoration of the 
death of Ali, of which there is then a lengthened representa- 
tion, so well managed as to produce, on the part of the 
audience, loud sobs and other outward symptoms of grief. 

The exercise of their several callings in the bazar, the 
cheap luxury of the bath, and meeting in coffee-houses to 

1 Ogilby’s Asia, p. 57* * Ibid. 

a Ibid., p. 19. There is no feast made, but five or six women come to 
divert the guests with dancing. — Tavernier’s Persian Travels, p. 44. 

VAsciar.— Ogilby’s Asia, p. 73. 5 Ibid., p. 14. 

4 This animal being substituted for the ram offered instead of Isaac, — Ibid., 

p. 73. 
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chat and smoke, constitute the occupations and amusements of 
the ordinary townspeople. In the country, instead of frequent- 
ing the hath and coffee-house, the intervals of leisure between 
the agricultural labours of the fixed inhabitants, and the 
pastoral occupations of the nomadic people, are filled up by 
listening to tales, stories, and the recital of portions of the 
Koran. Wrestling, and other athletic exercises, serve occa- 
sionally to vary the seeming monotony of their lives. 

Making men’s clothes (at least in part), sewing, spinning, 
embroidery, cooking, and keeping accounts, appear to be the 
ordinary occupations of the women at home ; and garden, or 
country parties, chiefly on Friday, with visits to their friends 
in the baths, as well as at their houses, constitute the chief 
amusements abroad. % It is not the custom, even for husbands, 
to interfere with these pleasures ; and the women of Persia 
enjoy more liberty than we are accustomed to associate in 
idea with the seclusion of a harem. They have, moreover, 
the advantage of a better education than is given to the 
ladies jn Turkey. In the country the women sew, spin, 
bake, cook, prepare milk and cheese, and fetch water; in 
addition to which a portion of the agricultural or pastoral 
labour devolves upon them. While, engaged in such occupa- 
tions, they are necessarily less secluded than at other times, 
and are only partially veiled. 

Unless a death happen to take place during the night, the 
funeral follows immediately after it.. The ‘body is washed 
with rose-water ; then, being wrapped in a white sheet, and 
cotton sliroud, it is carried on a bier to the grave, where the 
priest, having read some passages from the Koran, throws 
earth on the body as it is finally deposited in the ground. 
No coffin is provided, and the corpse is placed on its right 
side, with its face towards the west. If the deceased be rich, 
a funeral feast is kept for several days after the ceremony, 
and alms are distributed at particular intervals. But when 
a person of rank dies, it is not unusual for the king to com- 
mand the body to be conveyed to Mesjid-’Ali, or one of the 
other places of Shi’ali pilgrimage ; followed by his charger 
s bearing the arms, clothes, &c., of the deceased, and also by 
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numerous led horses, with the badges, ensigns, and other 
expensive insignia of funeral state . 1 

To the Persian have been attributed many of the worst 
qualities of human nature ; and his thoughtless extravagance 
is of itself a root from which many evil branches cannot fail 
to spring. He is notorious for a total disregard of truth, 
and for the fraud with which his ordinary dealings are con- 
ducted. He is devoid of shame in private life, and as insen- 
sible to disgrace in public ; and, provided he can escape 
punishment, the most dishonest artifices are viewed as legiti- 
mate means of accomplishing his ends. He is guilty of the 
most shameful debauchery, and superstitious as well as hypo- 
critical in religious matters. He is also faithless in friend- 
ship, subject to strong prejudices, and .of a revengeful dis- 
position. His minor faults are garrulity and a love of vain 
display, to which last even personal comforts and cleanliness 
are too often sacrificed ; he is remarked for a dogmatical and 
egotistical bearing, and a haughty demeanour towards in- 
feriors, with, as usual in such dispositions, the utmost ser- 
vility towards those above him. 

This dark picture is not, however, without brighter spots. 
Owing to his politeness towards strangers, and an apparently 
hospitable disposition, the first meeting with a Persian 
usually makes a favourable impression ; though the offer of 
his house means no more than the Spanish compliment in 
like cases . 2 He* is, moreover, quick-sighted , 3 sociable, witty, 
and affable ; buoyant in spirits, well acquainted with the 
forms of politeness, and, to a certain extent, inquisitive in 
matters of science and art ; and, it may be added, of a tolerant 
disposition in religious matters, unless when bis prejudices 
against the Sunnies happen to be awakened. Though not 
now confined to water and the simple diet of the time of 
Cyrus , 4 the Persian is moderate in his food, and not only 
capable of changing the sloth of his harem for most active 

‘ Ogilby’s Asia, pp. 55, 56. 

* The phrase, “ it is yours,” or “ it is at your command,” may be easily, 
traced hack from Spain into Barbary, and from thence into Arabia. 

1 Ogilby, p. 47. 4 , Herodotus, lib. I., cap. Ixxi. 
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exertions, but likewise of continuing them under the greatest 
privations. The courage of the Persian is not of the higher 
order, but it is far from being defective when brought to the 
test. The profession of arms, as in ancient times,’ still 
occupies the first place in the estimation of a Persian ; and, 
if any particular trait might be selected to designate a 
character which cannot be trusted, and yet ought not to be 
despised, it is his application to the exercises of the field, and 
plundering forays against neighbouring tribes. 

The Persian, like the modern Kurd and Turkoman, is 
almost always mounted ; and, having been trained from his 
infancy, he is one of the most expert horsemen in the world. 
He is, in fact, quite unrivalled in his skilful management 
of the animal when ascending the steep sides of rocky moun- 
tains, which by most persons would lie considered altogether 
inaccessible for a horseman. The Bakhtiyari and other 
tribes, maintaining a kind of half independence in the moun- 
tains, are also very expert riders ; but every Persian, man and 
boy, is a finished horseman, and particularly skilful in loading 
and firing from the back of the animal. 3 Hike his Parthian 
ancestors, he can t urn round when pursued, and fire his long 
gnu directly to the rear. He then gallops off at full speed, 
hanging down from his saddle on the off side in such a way 
that the greater part of his body is covered by the horse. 
It is not an uncommon thing to see a Persian, whilst going 
at a brisk pace, sloop down, take a sheep, or even a much 
smaller object, from the ground, and carry it off with un- 
relaxed. speed. 3 

The habits of the Persians arc decidedly predatory ; their 
robberies are of daily occurrence, and are committed without 
respect to persons; for, in addition to the more ordinary 
instances which I witnessed during my journey in 1831* the 

A. 

1 Herodotus, lib. II., cap. clxvii. 

8 The sling is just of sufficient length to .allow of its supporting the piece 
over the left wrist, whilst the hand grasps the muzzle, so as to facilitate the 
loading. 

9 On one occasion, a fowling-piece, belonging to Lieutenant Lynch’s party, 
was thus taken up from the ground, but the timely use of a rifle recovered it. * 
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subjects of Fat-h All Shah were observed hanging on his 
rear as he moved from his encampment towards Ispahan, with 
the same desire to appropriate a part of his baggage to them- 
selves, if the opportunity had occurred, as they would have 
manifested had he been an enemy. 

Scarcely any other civilized country with which we are 
acquainted contains so few inhabitants, or those of such a 
mixed description, as Persia in her present state ; and even of 
these, a large proportion live apart, wandering from place to 
place with their flocks, in the very heart of the community of 
which they form a constituent, and, in one respect, an influ- 
ential portion, since they supply a large part, of the military 
force of the kingdom. 

These wanderers have the name I’lyatjj, by which the Per- 
sians designate the whole of those tribes who subsist by their 
flocks, and also that portion which is employed in the pearl 
fishery. The I’lyats do not admit that they belong to the 
old Persian stock, but believe themselves to be descended from 
strangers, who had been attracted by the thirst of conquest:, 
like the Saracens from the west, or the followers of Jengiz 
Khan, and other adventurers from the east. 

The riyats settled in Persia at a recent period, and have 
preserved their peculiar habits and customs. The funerals of 
the Bakhtiyuri, for instance, are attended with dancing and 
other symptoms of rejoicing : and if the man should have 
been killed in battle, the rejoicings (and this is the case also 
among the Arabs) are on that account the greater. The 
Plyats are brought up in ignorance of almost everything, 
except tending their flocks, weaving tent cloth, occasional 
cultivation of the ground, and martial exercises. The head 
of each tribe is its leader in war, or in the predatory excur- 
sions ; and he practically teaches his hardy followers to despise 
the peaceable occupations of the cultivators, who, when not 
sufficiently protected, are frequently plundered of their corn 
and cattle. 

The I’lyat chiefs and their families are the only permanent 
aristocracy of Persia, in which kingdom they occupy a posi- 
tion nearly resembling that of the old feudal chieftain in 
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Europe ; and at times they have been raised by their personal 
talents, aided by fortuitous circumstances, to the throne 
itself . 1 

The smaller communities are governed by the ttish-Safid, 
or elders (grey-beards), who have patriarchal authority in 
deciding disputes, and much influence in other respects, par- 
ticularly in the formation of marriages, which are almost 
invariably confined to the members of the tribe. Their wealth 
consists in camels, horses, asses, mules, cows, goats, and 
sheep, with which they move at a certain time from the 
Kishlak, a warm tract, to the Ya'ilak, or that, which is 
cooler ; but the locality is not changed without, the shah’s 
permission. They pay a moderate tax upon their cattle and 
sheep, both of which many of them possess in abundance, 
and they are besides called upon to equip and furnish his 
majesty with one horseman and two foot soldiers for every 
ten families . 2 

The I’lyat, communities usually consist of twenty or thirty 
families. They make carpets and tents, and have all things 
within themselves except clothes, copper utensils, pack- 
saddles, and personal ornaments for their dress, and these 
they obtain from the Persians. Being entirely a pastoral 
people, their property is calculated by the number ot animals 
(more particularly sheep) which they possess. These con- 
stitute the ordinary medium of traffic, and they are sheared 
twice in each year . 3 

Though much concerning this people has been collected 
of late, and many tribes have been visited , 4 yet a great deal 
remains to be done before the number of these wanderers can 
be ascertained with any degree of precision. It may be ob- 
served, however, that in those parts which have been explored, 
the population proves to be more numerous than, had been 

1 Fat-h ’All Shili, grandfather of tte present sovereign, was an instance of 
this sudden elevation. 

* Morier on the I’lyats of Persia, Vol. VII. Part II., p. 231 of the Royal 
Geographical Journal. 

* Ibid., pp. 241, 242. 

4 By Morier, Rich, Colonel Shicl, Major Rawlinson, and othere. 
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supposed. The tribes who speak a dialect, of the Turkish 
language are the most important. Of these the Afshar, which 
is composed of two principal branches, the Shamlu and 
Kirklu, and are spread over Kirinan, Faristan, Luristan, and 
Khiizistan, consist of nearly 20,000 families. 

The Kajars of Aster-abad, Mazanderan, Khorasan, and 
Teheran, 10,000 ; the Turkomans in Azerbaijan, in ’Irak, 
and near Hamadan, 0000 ; the Kara-Gheuzlosc, near Hama- 
dan, and about fifty other and smaller tribes, which are met 
with at different places, but principally in ’Irak, amount to 
75,000 or 77,000 ; and thus the whole number of families is 
about 127,000. 

The tribes of Luristan seem to be the next ; and of these 
the Luri-Buzurg, or Bakhtiyari, consist, of '28,000.' 

The Dilfun, Silasila, Fa’ili, and other tribes of Luri 
Kuchuk, 56,000.* Total, 211,000 families. 

The Lak 3 is a very large tribe, of Persian origin, which 
pretends to have descended from the Katanian dynasty. 4 It 
is subdivided into the Beiranavend, Khojahvend. TMadavcnd, 
Jelilawend, Abdu-l-Meliki, and many others who are spread 
over Persia, but are found principally in Fars and Mazan- 
deran. 4 One part of them hold the singular doctrine already 
alluded to, 4 that All is God ; and they do not acknowledge 
the supremacy of Muhammed. They live partly in cities, and 
partly in the plains. The total number of these celebrated 
thieves is about '20,000 . T 

In Kurdistan, the Sekkir, Nvir-ed-din, Shinkis, and Gel- 
lati tribes (estimated by the armed men), 8 probably are about 
2000; the Jafs* 1700; the Sheikh Ismaili, Kelkore, Mendomi, 
Bulbassi, and some fourteen others,"’ 6000. The 20 tirehs, 

1 See Major Rawlinson, Vol. IX. Part L, j». 102, of tliedtoyul Geographical 
Journal, fV»r the details and subdivisions. 

* Ibid., p. 101. 

a Or Lck. — The Rev. G. C. Renohard, Foreign Secretary of the Ruyal 
Geographical Society. 

4 Morier, Vol. VII. Part II., p. 232, of the Royal Geographical Journal. 

3 Ibid. * Chap. V. 7 Ibid., p. 233. 

8 Rich’s Kurdistan, Vol. I. p. 280. 

• Ibid. 


'• Ibid. 
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or minor tribes, composing tlie Mikris, 12,00c. 1 The Bilbas, 
wearing steel helmets and shirts of mail, and armed with spear 
and shield, 5000.® The Rehavend in ’Irak, the Anaifje and 
Erdilary in Khuzistan, and portions of the Millis Kurds who 
occupy the southern slopes of the Taurus, about 14,000. The 
Agakkani, in Lower Pars, the Bowie, near Ah wax, the Beni 
Houle, near the river Indian, and the people of Cliaab. The 
last number about 05,000 souls, of whom, besides the Id-deris, 
the tribe of the Sheikh, there are 25 branches of the Derrecs, 
in addition to 20 of the family of Shebeat- Ben Shems, and IS 
sections of peasant Arabs.' 1 The Kurdish tribes in the vale of 
Mushed, Burujud, Khabushan, lsforayin, Chinuran, and Dere- 
jez; some living in houses, and the rest in tents ; and subdivided 
into the Sh ad l hi , •Kjira-Cherelilu, and Yezidi ; in all about 
50,000.* The remainder of the Fn'ili, 5 spread over the ter- 
ritory of Shuster, Dizfiil, Hawiza, the banks of the Kerkhah 
and the Karuri, &c., number nearly 80,000. The bulk of 
the Bakhtiyari (not enumerated with those of Luri Buzurg) 
are spread from Kirman to Kazerun, and from Kom to 
Shuster. They live in villages of twenty or thirty houses, 
situated in defensible mountain-valleys, and occasionally in 
caves of still more difficult access. This portion of the tribe 
may number about 72,000." The Shekagi, who occupy the 
northern province of Azerbaijan, 7 about 50,000. The Shah- 
Sewund 8 are uear Teheran, and in Azerbaijan, and muster 
about 20,000.° And the Memacenni of Furs, who claim 
descent from Zab, the father of Rustam, as well as from that 
conqueror, and were originally from Seistan, about 10,000. 10 

1 Major Rawlinson, Vol. X. Part I., p. 34, of the Royal Geographical Journal. 

* The Pirdn, Mcngi'ir, and Mannish, the three principal branches of this 
tribe, comprise 25 subdivisions.— Ibid., p. 33. 

■ MS. of the late Claudius James Rich, Esq. 

4 Morier, Vol. VII. Part II., p. 233, of the Royal Geographical Journal. 

* Not already enumerated with the trite* of Luri-Kuchuk. 

6 Morier, Vol. VII. Part II., p. 234, of die Royal Geographical Journal. 

7 Ibid., p. 235. 

8 Shsth-Sewund in Zend, or Pchlevi, King’s friend, now a separate tribe, 
which was originally composed of the different followers of Aglid Mohammed 
Khdn. 

* Ibid. *° Ibid., p. 236. 
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The fishermen, and other families of Arabs, are 193,000 : 
making, in all, 811,700 families. 

Allowing one-fourth for the usual exaggerations of the cast, 
there would still be about 600,000 families, which, at an average 
of four and a half persons to each, would give 2,700,000 l’lyats. 

The revenue understood to have been collected in 1830 and 
1831 on the Kanats and families, gave six millions for the 
cultivators, manufacturers, and other fixed inhabitants of the 
towns and villages of Persia. The grand total is, therefore, 
about eight millions. This is widely different from the forty 
millions of subjects, which was the number estimated by 
Chardin. It must not, however, be forgotten that Abbas II. 
possessed nearly the whole of ’Iran; and if that territory 
were included, there would be, according to the preceding 
calculations, a population of upwards of thirty millions. 

It may not be unacceptable in this place to introduce a table 
which will put it in the [tower of the reader to compare the 
preceding account with the state of Fran about nine centuries 
since, at which time much attention appears to have been paid 
to the population and revenue of the country. 

As early as the close of the second century of the llijrah 
guide-books were written, which, according to Ibn Haukal, 
contained a description of the curiosities to be found in the 
different, towns ; and likewise a detailed account of the land 
and other taxes, the factories, productions, and traffic by ships 
as well as caravans. Abu Yusuf has made a statement of 
the revenue in the time of Han't n al-Rashid : Ibn Khallikan 
has given in much detail that of a portion of the empire ; 
and Ibn Khaldun has collected with great care aeeounts of 
the productions of 36 provinces but the following extracts 
made by Dr. Aloys Sprenger, M.D., from the valuable manu- 
script copy written by Ibn Kliordadbeb, 630 a. il, con- 
tain ample and most interesting details on this subject.. 2 The 

1 Translated by Baron Von Hammcr-Furgstall, Table of the Revenue of the 
Muhammcdan Empire in the time of Maiinun. Landcrwaltung miter dem 
Ch&lifate, Berlin, 1835, p. 39. 

* This manuscript, probably the only one in Europe, is in the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford, Uri’s Catalogue, No. 994; and its antiquity, in addition to 
the want of the diacritical points, caused great ditlicully in decyphering it. 
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regulations of the Khaliph Omar became the model in subse- 
quent times for the adjustment of the tribute to lie paid by 
the conquered provinces. Being pressed to apportion such 
tribute, this prince replied that, if he were to divide the land 
amongst his followers, there would not be any thing left for 
those Muslims who should succeed him ; whereas, if it remained 
with its present possessors, it would furnish munitions of war 
in addition to a yearly tribute. And to secure these objects 
he made the following arrangements, by which, as will be 
seen, the Muhammedans constituted a privileged aristocracy, 
whose attention was directed entirely to conquest. 

The government laid down by Omar, in agreement with the 
conditions of Muhammed, was founded on the Koran and the 
traditions of the Prophet ; and the original law was, that the 
Muslim should not pay any taxes to government : the only 
duty of the true believer was to give the alms defined by law, 
?. the tithes oi’ those products of the land which are not 
perishable, as corn, dates, &e. ; and one in forty from cattle, 
sheep, Stc. (but not from horses) ; be was also to pay the toll 
for wares imported or exported, which was usually one in forty, 
or two and a ball' per cent, of the value. All these duties were 
destined lor beneficial purposes ; as lor the poor, for releasing 
Muslim prisoners, keeping up roads, providing for travellers, 
&e. The third part of the ; kharns 1 was employed for the same 
purposes ; whilst the khalipbs appropriated to themselves, after 
some dispute, the two other parts ; these wire destined for 
God, his Prophet, and the relations of the latter. 

Government, and the army, which consisted of volunteers, 
were entirely supported by the dzemmis or people under pro- 
tection, i. e. such nations as refused to accept, the Muham- 
medan religion at all, or at least not before fighting. To those 
the conditions which were made when they capitulated or were 
subdued were to he kept sacred. The pay of the soldiers con- 
sisted of four-fifths of the booty, and sometimes of lands, con- 
sidered as booty, which were called Tkta’ali. The unbelievers 
who submitted to the Hood of conquest were offered the 

1 Klmms is the fifth part of the booty taken by fighting, also the fifth part of 
mines, pearls, and generally of any thing which is not obtained by cultivation. 
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benefit of Islamism : if they received it, they were to enjoy the 
same rights as the Muslims ; if not, they were asked whether 
they would pay the land and capitation taxes, and if they 
refused to do this, they were attacked by the sword. The 
conditions, however, varied for different nations. It was a 
general rule that they should pay double the toll, i c. five per 
cent. ; that the rich should pay forty-eight dirhems a year capi- 
tation tax ; the middling class twenty-four dirhems ; and the 
poor (working men) twelve dirhems: women, children, and 
persons unable to work, paid nothing.' 

But Omar ben Abd-el-Aziz went so far as to calculate what 
a man could in a year gain by working, and what he could 
subsist upon, and he claimed all the rest, amounting to four 
or five dinars a year. The capitation tax 'was called Jizynh 
and sometimes Ivharaj-ar-rowos. 

The principal revenue from the dzemmis was the land tax, 
which was sometimes so much increased as to be half the pro- 
duce of the land. The technical term for all the taxes from 
the people under protection, and the tribute from enemies not. 
brought under subjection by force of arms, was 1 ay. 

The khaliph commenced with the Sowad or cultivated ’Irak, 
which is 125 farsangs long, and 80 broad ; the square mea- 
sure is, therefore, 10,000 farsangs: each farsang is equal in 
length to 12,000 cubits* of those which are called Morsdali, 3 
or to 0,000 Hashemite cubits, and a square farsang is equal to 
22,500 jeribs/ so that 10,000 square farsangs give 225,000,000 
jeribs. For regulating the land tax, 75,000,000 jeribs were 
deducted in consideration of the mountains, rivers, towns, &e., 
therefore 150,000,000 jeribs remained, half of which, accord- 
ing to Mas’udi, were cultivated, and the other half left for 
|>asturage, &e. 

1 The capitation tax ceased as soon as they became Muslims. 

8 I bn Rhordadbeh states, that 25 such farsangs make a degree. Koehler, in 
his preface to Abu-l-fedd’s Syria, takes* 185 farsangs to a degree. . 

8 Such a cubit is equal to 144 grains of barley placed side by side, accord- 
ing to Ibn Khordadbeh and Rev. S. Lee’s Ibn Bututa, p. 34, note. 

4 Jerib is the name of a measure of land, and the corn which such land pro- 
duces in the first instance is stated to be equal to 60 sds square. Kcfaya, com- 
mentary on the Hedaya. 
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From the Sow ad were taken, as land tax, two-fifths of the 
produce of wheat and barley, if the field was watered naturally ; 
three-tenths of the produce of wheat and barley, if the field was 
artificially watered by means of wheels or Kanats ; one-third of 
the produce of dates and grapes ; and one-third of the growth 
of gardens ; also one-fourth of the spring-harvest. This was 
given partly in kind, and partly in money. It seems that it 
was ascertained, in the survey of Omar, how much ground 
there was for barley, palms, &c., in the Sowad ; because under 
Kobad, only the general regulation was made, that 1 dirhem 
should be paid for each of these 1 50,000,000 jeribs. The further 
divisions were probably left to the inhabitants, as is done in 
India. But Omar settled distinctly, that for every jerib of field 
(if the above parts \yere not given in kind) there should be 
delivered 1 katizof the produce and l dirhem in money, whether 
the field had been ploughed or left in pasture. Besides this, 
there were to be paid, for 1. jerib of grapes, 10 dirhems ; accord- 
ing to another tradition, 8 dirhems; for 1 jerib of sugar, 6 dir- 
hems ; l. jerib of wheat, 4 di rhems ; 1 jerib of barley, 2 dirhems ; 
1 jerib of sesame, 5 dirhems; 1 jerib of cotton, 5 dirhems; 1 
jerib of spring-harvest, H dirhems. 1 

According to the price of corn at that time, we shall find 
that 50 lbs. of wheat cost 1 dirhem, the price of two-fifths of 
a jerib having been fixed at 5 dirhems, or l.v. 10//. nearly, after 
deducting 64 lbs. (I kali/) ’from 708 lbs. (the produce of one 
jerib). 

This will allow a correct estimate to be made of the money 
value at that period. Moreover, it is to be remarked, that the 
dirhems of the time of Omar had a value equivalent to 1 dirhem 
and 2^ daniks ; 8 in the time of Marun-al-Rashid they had the 
weight of 1 mithknl, 1 and were no doubt Persian money. No 
tax was paid for forage, nor for any of those products which 
are perishable, such as melons, dates, cucumbers, &c., whilst 
from all those which can be presi ved, as corn, nuts, almonds, 
linseed, oil, &c., the kheraj was to be delivered ; but according 
to some doctors, only when the quantity of corn exceeded that 

* Abu Yusuf, in his Letter to Ilarun-al- Rashitl, fol. 23, recto. 

* Six daniks make a dirhem. * One mithkal is equal to 1 J dirhem. 
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of 5 wasks (35 lbs. weight). Nothing was to be pud if the 
ground was not naturally fit for cultivation, and only half the 
kheraj was to be paid if it was watered by wheels and Kanats. 

The following is an abstract from the statistical tables of 
the land tax of the Sowad and other provinces, as given by 
Ibn Kliordadbeh ; but it is probable that the sums include the 
capitation as well as the land tax. 

The country about Kufah is divided into 12 districts, as 
follow : — 



Number 
of Vil- 
lages. 

Heaps 
of Uu- 
t lints hod 
Corn. 

Kerrs 1 of 
Wheat. 

Korrsd of 

Harley. 

1 

Ready Money 
in Dirhems. 

1. — District flnlwu/t. 

Containing 5 municipalities . * * 

. . 

. . 

. . 


1,800,000 

II. — District Sad Iformiz (east of the 
Tigris). 

Containing 7 municipalities 

:m 

722 

0,400 

7,500 

050,000 

1 1 1. — -Distiri cl Sadi kind. 
Containing 7 municipalities % 

22 

354 

11,600 

o, '00 

‘ 060,000 

IV. — District jXarakhdn Khorru. 
Containing 5 municipalities. 

7 

. . 

8,300 

4,000 

930,000 

V. — District Sabar or Keskcr. 
Containing 4 inmiicipalilies. 

According to Jim Khaldun they paid in 
ihe reign of Maiinuu 

• • 

• • 

•• 

3,000 

20,000 

• • 

70,000,000 

11,600,000 

VI. — District Sad Behmen. 
Containing 4 municipalities. 

♦ . 


. . 

• • 

, . 

VIL* — The District of the Euphrates and 
Tigris. 

Containing 4 municipalities. 

35 

965 

5), 800 

4,100 

1,750,000 

VIII. — District A rd.r shir Yadkan. 
Containing 5 municipalities. • . 

48 

22 

10,700 

12,750 

303,050 

IX. — District Ymnistan or Ez-Zuwar. 
Containing 3 municipalities. ... 

12 

244 

1 ,400 

7,200 

150,000 

X. — District Upper Behkobud. 
Containing 6 municipalities 

43 

787 

3,100 

4,200 

544,000 

XJ.--District MM U Behkobad. 
Containing 4 municipalities* • • 

18 

735 

2,700 

1,700 

400,000 

XII. — District Isower Behkobad, 
Containing 5 municipalities. • . , 

17 

469 

6,750 

5,500 

i 

135,000 


1 Owe Korr is equal to 7100 pounds. 
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The districts of the Tigris, together, paid 8,500,000 
dirhems. 

Kufah with its environs belonged in 358 A.H., when Ibn 
Haukal visited this city, to the diwan of Baghdad, and paid 

30.000. 000 dirhems a year as kheraj. Under Maimun, the 
kheraj amounted to 37,780,000 dirhems, and there were, 
besides, 14,800,000 dirhems of other duties. 

Basrah paid in the same year (358) 0,000,000 dirhems. 

According to Ibn Khaldun, the country between Basrah 
and Kufah paid to Maimun 10,700,000. 

Ilirah, when first conquered by Khtiled, paid 80,000 dir- 
hems land tax ; and the male inhabitants amounted to 7000, 
of whom 0000 paid the capitation tax. 

The tribute of ull the JSowad, at the time of the Khosroes 
Kobad, amounted to 150,000,000 dirhems ; at the time of 
Omar ben Khattab, to 120,000,000 dirhems; in the reign of 
Abd-ullah ben Said, to 135,000,000 dirhems; under Hejaj 
ben Yusuf, to 18,000,000 dirhems, into which do not enter 

100.000. 000 which were raised illegally ; under Omar l)en 
Xbd-el-Aziz, the province paid 124,000,000 or 120,000,000 
dirhems; under Ibn Hobeira, 1.00,000,000 dirhems; and 
under Yusuf ben Omar, 170,000,000 dirhems. Abu Yusuf 
(fol. 18, recto) states, that the kheraj of the Sowad did not 
amount to more than 1,000,000 dirhems previously to the 
death of Omar ben Khattab, but this must be a fault of the 
transcriber. 

Holwau, 30,000,000 dirhems, and 12 slave boys : or, by 
another account, 4,800,000 dirhems. 1 

Rai, 10,000,000 dirhems; or 12,000,000 dirhems, and 
20,000 rotls (pounds) of clarified" honey.' 

Kumis, 1,170,000 dirhems; or 4,500,000 dirhems, and 
1000 plates of silver. 1 

.Torjan, 10,170,000 dirhems; or 12,000,000 dirhems, and 
1000 balls of silk. 1 

1 Ibn Khaldun. — (MS. of the British Museum, 9514, ful. 162, verso.) 
From this author the second numbers are taken as often as there are two 
accounts of the taxes of a district ; whilst the first, and generally those which 
have no second numbers, are given on the authority of Ibn Khordadbeh; 

VOL. 1. S 
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Kirman, 5,000,000 dirhems ; and under Khosroes, 
60,000,000 dirhems : 1 or 4,200,000 dirhems, 500 precious gar- 
ments, 20,000 rotls of dates, and 1000 rotls of caraway seed. 

Segistan, 6,770,000 dirhems : or 4,600,000 (Harnmer- 
Purgstall 4,000,000), 300 balls of cloths, 20,000 rotls of 
Panis sugar. 1 

Kuhistan, 787,080 dirhems. 

Et-Taisin, 11,388 dirhems. 

Nisabur, 4,108,900 dirhems. 

Tus, 740,860 dirhems. 

Abiwerd, 700,000 dirhems. 

Shehrsor, 6,000,000 dirhems 1 (Hauimer-Purgstall says 

400.000 dirhems). 

Nisa, 893,400 dirhems (in Khorasan) ; . its chief town is 
Taktazan. 

Serkhes or Serekhs, 307,440 (in Khorasan). (Edrisi trans- 
lated by Jaubert, p. 417, see note 3, and Ibn Bat.uta, translated 
by Rev. S. Lee, p. 96 and note.) 

Merw Setrijan (in Khorasan), 100,000 dirhems, and 1000 
sheep. 

Badghis, 124 dirhems (in Khorasan). 

Herat, and two other towns, 1,159,000 dirhems. 
Tokharistan, 106,000 dirhems. 

Taberist&n and Demyawend, 1 or Deinawend (instead of 
which Hammer-Purgstall reads * Rujan and Nehawend), 

6.300.000 dirhepis, 600 carpets of Taberiyyah, 200 garments, 
500 cloths, 300 towels, 300 bathing-gowns. 

Buseng, 559,350 dirhems. 

Faryab, 55,000 dirhems. (This district is also called Otrar.) 
Kurkan, 154,000 dirhemg. 

Dilem, 123,000 dirhems. 

Khotlan, 1,733,000 dirhems (in Haiatelah, bordering on 
Balkh). 

Termeda, 47,100 dirhems. . 

Er-Rub and Sekhan, 12,600 dirhems. 

Dinsaran, 10,000 dirhems. 

Ramyan, 5000 dirhems. 

Ibn Khaldiin. — MS. of the British Museum, 9574, fol. 162, verso. 
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Beham, 20,000 dirhems. 

1 106,500 dirhems. 

Adman and Keman, 12,013 cattle. 

Kabul, 1,500,000 dirhems, and 1000 cattle, amounting to 
the value of 700,000 dirhems. 

Bost, 90,000 dirhems. 

Kish, 1 1 ] ,500 dirhems (perhaps it is to be read Kerkh), 
the name of six places, according to Firuzabadi. Haminer- 
Purgstall reads Kordsh : or 300,000 dirhems. 1 * 3 

Nim, 5000 dirhems. 

Bakhtegan, 6200 dirhems. 

Zukan, 2220 dirhems. 

Akat, 48,000 dirhems. 

Khawaresm and Uuin, 489,000 Khawaresmiau dirhems. 

Amol, 293,400 dirhems. 

Ma-wera-l-nahr, 1,189,200 dirhems. 

Haterhiat of Soghd, and the other Ku rails under the 
administration of Null ben Ased, 320,400 dirhems: 180,000 
Muhammedan dirhems of this sum fall upon Fergana, and 
46,400 Khawaresmiau dirhems, with 1187 stout cloths of 
Kandahar, 1300 iron boxes and plates, of which every one 
consists of two parts, fall upon the cities of Tartary ; the two 
last articles amount to the value of 1,072,000 Muhammedan 
dirhems. 

llamadan, 11,800,000 dirhems, and 1000 rotls of conserve 
of pomegranates, 12,000 rotls of honey. 3 

Daiuur, 1,000,000 dirhems. 

The various mines in the Soghd, as in Keper, Kis, and 
Nim, 1,089,000 Muhammedan dirhems, and 2000 Mosbiyah 
dirhems. 

Azerbaijan, 4,000,000 dirhems. 

Shash, with its silver mines, 607,100 Mosbiyah dirhems. 

Hejnadeh, 100,000 Mosbiy -h dirhems. 

The kheraj of all Khorasaif paid to Abu Abbas Abd-ullali 
ben Thahir amounted to 44,876,000 dirhems, 13 cattle, 1000 

1 Name of district not legible in the original. 

* Ibn Khaldun. — MS. of the British Museum, 9574, fol. 162, verso. 

* Ibid. 
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sheep, 1022 slaves, and 1500 iron boxes and plates, of two 
parts : or 28,000,000 dirhems, 2000 plates of silver, 4000 
horses, 1000 slaves, 27,000 balls of eloths, 3000 rotls of 
cocoa-nuts. 

Ahwaz, 30,000 dirhems (as kheraj) : under the Persians 

50.000. 000 dirhems : or 25,000 dirhems, and 30,000 rotls of 
sugar. 1 

Pars, 30,000 dirhems : under the Persian kings 40,000,000 
mithkals. Amran ben Musa, the llermakit, added Sind to 
this province, when the revenue amounted, after all the ex- 
penses were defrayed, to 10,000,000 dirhems : or 27,000,000 
dirhems, 30,000 bottles of rose-water, 20,000 rotls of black 
currants. 

Ispahan, 70,000,000 dirhems. . * 

Masindan and Murjahdak, 350,000 dirhems. Ibn Khaldun 
says, Masindan, Murjan, and the Kurahs of Jebel paid 

11.000. 000 dirhems. Hammer- Purgstall reads, Masindan 
and Robban, 400,000 dirhems. 

Kom, 1,000,000 dirhems. 

Sind, 11,500,000 dirhems, 150 rotls of Indian aloe. 

Mekran, 400,000 dirhems. 

Nejran, 200 costly dresses, 240 rotls of sealing-earth. The 
last mentioned author says, that this is Nejran of Yemen ; 
but in this he is mistaken. There were Christians in Nejran, 
in Yemen, whom Muhammed took under his protection 
without asking any other tribute, or meddling with their 
affairs any further than that, they should give 2000 striped 
Arabian garments, and maintain for one month the delegates 
whom he might send there. When Omar was Khaliph, he 
had the intention of introducing throughout all Arabia the 
same religion and laws ; and the Nejranites who refused to 
conform he obliged to leave their country : but he gave them 
some villages in ’Irak, where they settled, retaining their 
former name, Nejrani. This is the people spoken of above. 
Abu Yusuf has preserved the original treaties of Muhammed 
and the four first Khaliphs, from which it seems that, in 


1 Ibn Khaldttn. — MS. of the British Museum, 9574, fol. 162, verso. 
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subsequent times, some changes took place in their tribute, 
although it had been sanctioned by the Prophet. 

The revenue of Khosroes, in the eighteenth year of his 
reign, from all the empire, amounted to 400,000,000 mithkals, 
which make 795,000,000 dirhems ; in subsequent times it was 
about 600,000,000 dirhems, or 10,800,000/. sterling, 1 but this 
empire includes Tran in its largest sense;, that is, the whole 
country eastward to the Indus, and again northward to the 
banks of the Oxus. 

The following is a specimen of a post-book which appears 
to have been compiled by I bn Khordadbeh, who was post- 
master-general in Khorasan in the third century ; it contains 
the principal routes through Persia, ’Irak, and a part of 
Arabia : — , 


ANCIENT ROUTE. 


From 

Baghdad to Khurasan. 

Fa rsahgs. 


Baghdad 

Nahrawtin . , . .1 

Bftzima «... 8 

El-Kiskerah . . . 7 

Hoi \v dn .... 7 

- . . . . 6 

Heir Karrfm L’ 

Shahrzur. . , . 1H 

Kasr Shirin . . . 5 

Holwtin . . . • 4 

Marist&n . . . . 0 

Sahr el-Kela'al. . • *1 

Kasr \ ezid , . . C 

SobaYdivah . . . . 3 

... 4 

Kasr 'Anir .... *‘5 

Kumasin «... 7 

Mnd twin .... t 

Nnhawand . . . 1 

Ispahan .... 1 

Ed-Dakan .... 7 

Kasr el-Losus ... 3 

Kariyat ’Asl . . * 5 

Hamadfm . . . . 5 

.... 5 

.... 4 



Farsangs. 


Farsangs. 

Azrali . 

. 4 

Bob m cnahdd . 

. . 0 

Tarzali . 

. 4 

Kbosrujerd 

. . 5 

Azuwirah . 

* ♦# 


. . 5 

Rudah . 

, . 4 

Anliiskcnd . 

. . 5 

Daw uni bud . 

. . 3 

Xaisnbur . 

. . 4 


Masokwaiii 
Kos&nah . 

Kii/.wiu 
Ahliar /iinjan 

Er- Ft trill 

MossilAhud * 

Kasil 

Farakhdin . 

Kl-Hawar . 

Iyasr el-Melh 
Has cl-Kelb 
Suminuu 
lia/in . 

Kumis . 

The whole distance 
from Raiy to Klim is 
is 70 (or!" v ) farsang 
Iliidarait 


MaYmol 

liamkend 

Asadabad 


12 

7 

7 

6 


From Baghdad to 
NaYsabur 305 farsangs. 

KI-Gabais . 

El- 1 1 lisa . 

7ms • 


Menv. Wad an 

Sara kb s 
Kaznm-Ncjjfir 


Ex Zendftbbad 
jNirjcd • 
il/mc-Sbabinjan . 

This makes .‘171 farsangs; 
from K craw all to Serakhs 
345. From lienee the road 
leads to Shash and Toklia- 
ristan, and the country of 
the Turks. 

'Phis road is detailed as 
follows ' 


1 25 dirhems make 1 dinar, the value of which is about 9*. 
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Merw . • 

Fanangn. 
... 5 

Koshmakin 

... 7 

Ed-DiwAb . 

... 6 

Monassif . 

... 8 

El- Alison • 

... 3 

Bir *Ainr . 

... 6 

Omol (from 

Merw to 

Omol) 

To the rivei 

. . . 36 

■ Tab one 


farming. 

Setting over the river 
to Karin, another farsang. 


Ilian Ja’fer . . . . 6 

Yankaiul .... 2 

The gardens of Bokhara f>4 
Sork 6 

From Omol to Bokhara 19 
5 


Ed-Dabiisivah . 


Rozus&n . • . . 

Kasr ’Alkemali . • 

From Bokhara to Sa- 
markand 

From Samarkand to 
Shash .... 
On the way are great 
silver mines. 

RAimn 

Hollis desert . 

Banks of the river . 
Setting over the river 
to IMrmeh • 

Sha'sh 

’Arkul 

Desert of IshivAb . * 

Sawat 

Badw Halt .... 


NarjAh 

Makobi al Nahr (river) 
Hannketli . 

Otraz (26 from Jshiyab) 
Lower Nezsijivah « 
Kasr en-N&fl 

Kui Sut 

Hal Slit, .... 
Atraki . . . . 

Asirah 

Turkett .... 


Hul 

MenAsi’ . . . • 

Capital of the Khakan • 
Biniketh . 

KotAd ; and from thence 
are 15 farsangs to the 
Chinese frontier. 


5 

2 


37 


42 


7 
0 
4 

2 

i) 

4 

4 

5 
4 

4 

6 

5 
3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

1 

8 
4 
4 
7 
4 
4 
3 


At Ramin the road divides. 

Fnrsangs, 

Ramin 2 

Siliat 6 

O-dinmuh .... 9 

which i* 20 Jars. from Samarkand. 

Gabiit . .... 4 

Khojenduh .... 7 

Tarmokun .... 3 

Bftb ..... 1 

Fergana h (53 from Sa- 
markand) . . .10 

Kota 10 

Aus 7 

H art i kin. Thence, 
to 'A shall, one day ; 
to Atas, one day ; 
to this way Jvglian, 

6 days. 


Number of Post-Stations on 
the Eastern Road. 


Stations. 

From Samarra to Des* 


kerah 

„ m 

12 

From Baghdad 
kerah . 

to Dcs- 

• • 

10 

To Nasimbad , 

• • 

9 

Kumis . 

* » 

6 

If audad . 


10 

llauiadaii . 


3 

Mcskirjali 

• 

11 

Er- Italy . 

• 

11 

Kumis . 

• • 

23 

Nishapiir . . 

* • 

19 


Road to Adcrhdijdn . 


Posts. 


Somairali, 5 furs., or • 

2 

Dinuwer ; thence to 


Zinjati .... 

29 

MerAghah .... 

11 

Ardebil .... 

13 

WarethAn . 

11 


Road to Armenia. 


Posts. 

Warathan to Berda’ah 

8 

Mahrahah of Armenia 

4 

Tiflxs 

10 

Derbend .... 

15 


From 

Baghddd to Mekkah . 

Farmnga. 

Baghddd .... 7 

Jasr Kiitha ... 5 

Kasr Ibu Hobairah . 7 

Suk es-Sadd ... 6 

ShAki ...mm 5 

Kufah ..... 15 

Miles. 

KAdisiyeh ... 6 

’Odhiiib, on tlic fron- 
tiers of Arabia De- 
sert a (Radiy ah) . T! 

El-Ma'iuiih ... 13 

The noon-station is at 
Wadi cs-SobrV, I I miles. 
El-Kera’n ... 27 

The noon-station is at 
Safed, 11 miles. 

Wakisah .... 27 

El Akibah . . .14 

The noon-station is at 
Onaikiit, 14 miles. 
El-KA* .... 21 

Tlie noon-station is at 
KI-Jeljn,*M miles. 

29 

The noon-.- .al ion is at. 
el Jabin. 14 miles 
from the preceding 
place. 

Shakuk .... 29 

The noon-station is at 
El -Muz, 14 miles 

from Shakuk. 

Beturiibah • . • 32 

Noon-station at Yal- 
hahah, 14 miles. 
Eth-Tha’lebivah . . 39 

Noon-station is El- 
Omais, 14 miles. 
El-ITarbasah . . . 34 

llofar 30 

Noon-station at . . 

15 miles. 

Faid 30 

Noon-station ut IIo- 
j hi malt, 13 miles. 

Jaliir 32 

Noon-station Belasu, 

11 miles. 

MaMcn cl-Nokrah . 33 

EI-MAwan ... 24 

Noon-station at Es- 
Semt, 16 miles. 
Er-Rabdah „ . . 24 

Noon- station, 14 miles. 
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Miles, 

Ma'den Beni SokaYm 26 
Noon-station, 12 miles. 
Esh-Shalishat . . *21 

Noon-station at El- 
MekkAs, 16 miles. 
El-’Amek ...» 62 

Noon-station, 13 miles. 
....... 34 

Noon-station Kerali, 

15 miles. 

Maslih 

Noon-station, 14 miles. 
Omar .... 

2 At 'Irk .... 

N non-station Autas, 

12 miles. 

Bostan Beni ’Ainir. 
Noon-station Omrah 
Kindali, 12 miles. 

Thence to Mekka 
Noon-station, 11 milea^ 
From Baghd&d to Mekka* 
are 295 (275J) farsangs, 
which makes 827 miles. 


Way 

from Rakkah to 
Damascus. 


28 

26 

32 


24 


Miles. 

Rakkah : thence to 
Kodbafah . . • 

24 

Thence to Kz-2eragha 

40 

Kostal • 

36 

Salamiah .... 

30 

11 01118 

24 

Semasir .... 

10 

KarA 

22 

El Katif . . . . 

32 

Damascus 

21 


From Homs to Damascus , 
by Balbek. 


Homs Lo Jiisiyah . 
Balbek . . . 

Damascus . 


Posts 

. 4 

6 
V 


From 

Mesopotamia to the Sea- 
coast near Y aff ah , 

Dfiser. 

R&slan. 

Jasr Manbij. 

Haleb. 

El-Arbab. 

Hair. 

Antioeli. 

Laodicea. 

Hilah. 

Tripolis. 

Sidon. 

BaVriit. 

Shr. 

Caesarea, 
etc. 


From 

Kdfah lo Damascus . 

Kiifah. 

El- H irali. 

El-Abyadli* 

El- Just. 

El-Jam’a. 

El-Hatk 

Mai mail. 

El-Alwiy. 

Es-Sa’idah. 

El-Wnal. 

Adrat. 

Damascus. 


Post-Stations from Aleppo 
to the Syrian frontiers. 

Post*. 

From Aleppo to Keues- 
serin .... 7 

Antioch . • 4 

lskendriyah . . • 4 

Massissah .... 7 

Adairnh .... 3 

Tarsus .... 5 


Post*. 


Sammard to Hilla. 

• 

7 

Alsou . 



• 

10 

El-11 adithah 




9 

Belcd . 



• 

4 

Azramah • 



• 

9 

Nisibin 

Kafer full * * 




6 

lias ’am . 




10 

Rakkah • 




15 




10 

Manbij 


• 


5 

Haleb . . 


• 

• 

9 

Kenesserin \ 


• 


3 

Siir . . 


• 

• 

10 


Hemat 

Minis .... 
Khoz Shaunah 
BAlbek . . . 

Damascus 
El-Lahun . 

Ram l ah 

Neronia (i. e. Rani as) 


2 

4 

4 

6 

9 

4 

9 

19 


From 

Baghddd to Basrah. 

Baghdad. 

M ada’in. 

Dai’r el 'Okul. 
Jerjerayah. 

Jebol. 

Fam cs-Solh. 

\V asif . 

El- Far uth. 

Da’ir cl-'Oin&l. 
El-Haw&nib. 

Tastir, in the marshes. 
Nalir Abi Asad. 

Tn the Tigris. 

In the canal Moakit. 
Basrah. 


From 

Sammard to IVasit, 
by post. 


Posts. 


Sammara to ’Ozbera 
Thence to Baghdad 
Madain 
Dair 'Oku I 
Jerjerayti . 

Jebcl .... 
Wasit . . 


9 

7 

3 

4 

8 

5 
8 


From Basrah to *Omdn^ 
along the Sea-coast . 

Basrah toAl * Abadan. 
El-Khodziyali. 

’Orfaja. 

Ez-^abukah. 

El-Ma’izz. 

’Aya. 

El-Maghris. 

Kholaijah. 
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HagsA.ii. 

FJ-KorA. 

Mosailahah. 

Hamas. 

Hajar. 

El-Mo’kaber. 

El-Katan. 

Es-Sabhakhab. 

’Oman. 


Road from Suk el-Ahwdz 
to Fdrs . 


Shk cl- Alnvaz 

Azein 

’Abadin . . , • 
Ez-Zott . . . . 
There is a long bridge 
over the Wadi Milh. 


From 

Baghdad to the Maghrib . 


Baghdad • 

Salehiym (or Sialehm) 
Anbar . 

Ed Dtib . 


Farsangs. 

. 4 


Narusiyah 
El-Awiisiyah 
Ed-DAri . 

El-Ajjimib 
Lobnliiyah 
Fardah fit Barr 
Nahr Sa’id; thence 21 far- 
sangs to , . . ; and 
thence 8 fars. to Rakkah. 


Pamtigs. 
• 6 


Ed Dajan • . . . 

A bridge 800 dibits 

long- 

Pasjcrd 


J orpin . 
Ez-Zerjimah . 
NaubandkhAn 
Kerkhan . , 


Shiraz. 

From Silk el -Ahwaz, by 
water, to Dawanck, 18 
farsangs ; by land, 21 ; from 
ShirAz to Istakhr, 8. 


Road to the mountainous 
province to Ahwaz and 
Fdrs. 

Post*. 

From HolwAn to Shahr- 
zilr . . • . I 0 

From HolwAn to As- 
SaimarwAn . . . 7 

From As-Saiinarwanto 
Adli Daiinnrali . 7 

From HamodAn to 
Komm , • . • 47 

From El-Warakali to 
Kom « • . • 3 

From Kom to IspahAn 16 
From KadivAn to Noh- 
Awaxul . 3 

From Baghddd to WA- 
Blt • • • » • 2o 

From Wasit to the 
frontiers of AhwAz . 23 
- Thence to Ei-Nubid- 
khan .... 19 

ShirAz 12 

Istakhr . . . . 5 


Istakar 
Hafr . . 

Boh a i rah . 


The customs at Baghddd, 
particularly on goods that 
came through the Persian 
Gulf from India, brought 
in 130,000 dirhems; and 
the excise in markets, 
1,500,000 dirhems. 


From Istakar to Sirhdn, 
in Firman. 


Farsangs. 

. 7 


From 

Baghdad to Rnkkah. 


. . a 

. . 7 

.... 1 

.... 6 

ShAhiz the Greater . 0 

Kiryat el- Milh . . 8 

Muz bah .... 3 

Arwan. 

Musnan71 from Shiraz. 
Kirin An .... 2 

.... 11 

Sirhan, seat of the govern- 
ment of KirmAn, 16 far- 
sangs from the mountains 
of Persia. 


Road to Sola stan. 

From Habcrket to Bomm, 
20, and thence to Armagh), 
7 farsangs ; to the begin- 
ning of the desert 4, through 
the desert 70 farsangs, to 
SokistAn. 


Farsangs. 

Baghdad . 


4 

El-BurdAu 


5 

WkbcrA . • . 


3 

Yakhmera • 


7 

Kadisiyeh 

Samarra . 


3 


22 

Kerkh . . . 


7 

Hiita ...» 


r> 

Siidfaiuvali 


5 

Narma . • • 


5 

Es-Sen and River Zab 

12 

lladithah . . . 


7 

Beni Taibtin . • 



Mosul (El- Mansi 1) 


7 

Beled .... 


6 

Ba’inatho . . 


6 

Barkesid ... 


6 

Adramali . . 


5 

Tell FirAsah . • 


4 

Nisibis . . . 


5 

I)ara .... 


7 

Knfertuma 


7 

Ras J ain. . 



Kafcrtuma 


7 

Kasr Beni Riba’ . 


7 

Amid on the Tigris 


5 

Miyafarekiri . 

A rzen. 


7 

Amid .... 


7 

Simsat . 


5 

Tell Hazem . . 


6 

4 




liamAn . 


7 

Helab .... 


4 

Roha .... 


4 

HorrAn • . 


4 

Joud .... 


7 

* 


3 

Rakkah . . • 


6 

Ain el-Itumiyali . 


7 

Tell ’Abdah . . 


7 

SerOj .... 


6 

Maraniyah . . 


7 

SumeisAt . • • 


6 
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Hisn Mansur; thence to 
Mnlntiyah, lOfarsangs; 
thence to Zobtera, 5 ; 
thence to Iladith, 4 ; 
Mar ash, 5. 


From 

Deled to Sinjdr , etc . 


Beled 


PaittangiS. 


Tell ’Okar 
Shijdr . 

*Al>er el-Jcbnl (over tl 
mountains) 

Sakir el-" Alibis 
El-Ciliorair 
Mftsakin . 

Kirkisiuh. 


FiiTSAnira. 

. 7 


From 

9 Am Tamr to Basrah, 

’Ai'ti Tamr to El-Ahda- 
iniyali. 

El- Has mi. 

K) -Hal at. 

Sera. 

KUAhtafer. 

Eltihazi.ih. 

Basrah. 


[In addition to the several works on ’Iran, to which re- 
ference has been made in the eight preceding chapters, much 
information was obtained during my stay in Persia from a 
very acute observer of the manners and customs of the country, 
the Padre Dendcriah of Ispahan ; and likewise at Tabriz, 
where I found Captain Campbell, then Charge d’ Affaires, and 
Mr. M'Neill, at once able and willing to communicate much 
that was valuable and interesting.] 
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CHAPTER XII. 


ON THE SUPPOSED SEAT OF PARADISE. 

Probability that the country about the soutccs of the Euphrates and Tigris is 
the seat of Paradise. — The springs and separation of four great rivers in the 
heart of the Old World .-rCountrv about Slvds, and eastward of the Eu- 
phrates. — Country round Lukes Van and U rum J yah. — The Kalya and 
v Araxes shown to be the Pison and Gihon of the Scriptures. — Description of 
■ vthe country westward of the Euphrates. — Havilah shown to correspond to 
Colchis. — Bdellium. — Country of the Cossaji. — Dissemination of the Cush- 
ites.— The Cush of Scripture shown to be near, and eastward of Colchis. 


As, in the preceding chapters, some account has been given 
of the regions watered by the Euphrates and Tigris, which 
are universally admitted to be two of the four rivers of Para- 
dise, it may not be improper here to devote a chapter to 
an inquiry concerning the presumed site of the garden of 
Eden, and to a short notice of the countries which, in the 
Scriptures, are mentioned in connexion with it. It must 
be admitted, however, that in this investigation there is 
■ little to guide the inquirer beyond the very brief description 
i which is contained in the book of Genesis ; and the difficulty 
of the research is the greater, as the designations given in the 
4|icriptures must be traced among those which were imposed by 
a people, whose language, in all probability, differed from that , 
of the Pentateuch, and who, moreover, took possession; of the 
tnuctC about the Black and Caspian seas, after those tracts 
Md ceased to be called by their original names. It may be 
id order to account for the uncertainty which prevails 
the Pison and Gihon, that the rivers which are 
thieve borne those designations, flow inadireqtipn 
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countries which were inhabited by tribes having little inter- 
course with the Jews ; and thus their connexion with the site 
of Paradise may, subsequently to the time of Moses, have ceased 
to be remembered. 

Under such discouraging circumstances, any attempt to 
elucidate the geography of Eden might have been deemed 
hopeless, if it were not that many indications afforded by the 
character and natural productions of the country presented 
themselves to me during the progress of my rather extensive 
researches in that part of the world. From these, and from 
the fact that the sources of the Euphrates and Tigris, and of 
two other great rivers, exist within a very circumscribed space 
ih Armenia, 1 have been led to infer that the rivers known 
by the comparatively modern names of Halys and Araxes, are 
those which, in the hook of Genesis, have the names of Pison 
and Gihon ; and that the country within the former is the° 
land of Havilah, whilst that which borders upon the latter is 
the still more remarkable territory of Cush. 

Some of the indications alluded to will be found in the 
description already given of the four rivers themselves, in the 
first, second, and third chapters ; and the reader is referred to 
what follows for other corroborations of the hypothesis which 
has been adopted respecting the locality of the terrestrial 
Paradise, as a part of the more extensive territory of Eden. 

According to the tradition fondly cherished in the wild 
valleys of Central Armenia, the tract allotted to our first 
parents, — or, as the Hebrew expresses it, the Paradise in 
Eden towards the cast,, 1 included the northern division of the . 
pashalik of Miisul, and it extended from this part of Assyria 
to some little distance north of Erz-Rum : its western extre- 
mity was in the vicinity of Tokat, towards the Halys, whilst 
the eastern boundary included some portion of the district 
beyond lake Van. This extensive and still fertile tract of 
country comprehends, as wd| be presently seen, the early 
settlements of two of the branches descended from Noah. 
It coincides nearly with that which originally constituted the 
principal part of Greater and Lesser Armenia; and within its 

1 Genesis ii. 8. 
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limits are the elevated ranges of Ararat and Nimrud, which 
form parts of the vast chain of the Taurus. 

Without attaching particular importance to local impres- 
sions, it must be admitted that those traditions which place 
Eden in that part of Asia, acquire a certain degree of proba- 
bility from the fact, that we actually find in the great plateau 
round Ararat, — that is, within a circle whose radius is about 
ninety miles, — the sources of four noble rivers, which flow 
from thence to as many diilerent. seas, and of which two, at 
least, are known, from the description given in the Bible, to 
have been connected with the first abode of man. 

Scarcely any subject has given rise to such diversity of 
opinion as the site of Paradise. Armenia, Mesopotamia, 
Syria, Arabia, Central Asia, and, indeed^ almost every other 
division of the earth’s surface, has, in turn, laid claim to the 
distinction of inclosing within its boundaries this interesting 
spot. The fact that the Euphrates and Tigris are two of the 
rivers of Eden appears, however, to limit the inquiry con- 
cerning the position of the Garden to the countries . in the 
vicinity of both ; hut hitherto the evidences in favour of any 
particular place within this tract have been so little conclu- 
sive, that two districts very distant from each other, and 
totally different in soil, climate, and geographical features, 
have, by different persons, been assigned as the most probable 
situations. One of these is in 1,he 'parched plains towards the 
lower part of the courses of the rivers, and the other is the 
mountainous country about their sources. 

The circumstances now about, to he presented to the reader’s 
notice will, it is hoped, make it apparent that the latter district 
possesses the best-founded claim to the privilege of having 
received on its bosom the parents of the human race. 

We are told that a river (or rivers, for the original word 
has both a singular and a plural signification) 1 “ went out of 

1 Some commentators have considered this word as implying a mass of 
waters ; and one explanation is, “ that a stream or supply of water went from 
the country of Eden into the garden, where it filled the pools and reservoirs, 
and thence went out into other countries in four different directions, forming 
four rivers.” — MS. by Mr. Morrison, author of the Religious History of Man. 
Smith, Elder, and Co., London, 1838. The 
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Eden to water the garden, and from thence it was parted, 
and became into four heads.” The name of the first is Pison, 
and the name of the second is Gihon, &e. 

Whatever doubts may be entertained about the first and 
second streams mentioned in the book of Genesis, there can 
be little regarding the third, winch Hows at present, as it did 
in the time of Moses, towards the east of Ashur, or Assyria, 
bearing, in the Chaldean language, the name of Hiddekel, 
Dekel, Dijel, or Diglath, and Tigris, from its well-known 
swiftness . 1 Still less can there be any uncertainty about the 
fourth, which was evidently too well known to require more 
than the brief but expressive sentence, “ and the fourth river 
is Euphrates .” 2 

Presuming the* identity of the third and fourth rivers 
(Tigris and Euphrates) to be sufficiently established, the in- 
quiry is reduced to that of Pison and Gihon ; the sources of 
which, according to scripture, must be sought for in the 
same region, and there only ; since we find it stated that the 
separation Hikes place in Paradise itself. 

At the head of the fertile valleys of the Halys, Aras, Tigris 
and Euphrates, we find, as might be expected, the highest 
mountains which were known for a great many centuries after 
the Flood ; and in this lofty region are the sources of the 
four great streams above-mentioned, which flow through 
Eden in directions tending ‘towards the four cardinal points, 

• 

The passage in the original is, — 

mwn nja-m*? rrm to ami pn-rw nv» twt’’ irm 

of which the following has been given as a literal translation: “ And a river 
(or rivers) went out from Eden, to water the garden : thence it (or they) spread 
out ; that is, had four heads.” 

Here the words want out must be equivalent to “ rose in for as the gar- 
den was planted in Eden (Gen. ii. 8), the river need not flow out from Eden 
in order to water it: the words signify to spread, or dissipate, hut not divide. 
The succeeding verses plainly show tlfc^ there were four distinct rivers corre- 
sponding with the four heads, as their names are given. — MS. of Dr. Aloys 
Sprengcr, M.D. 

1 Where it becomes rapid, it takes the name of Tigris, which, in the Median 
tongue, signifies an arrow. — Pliny, lib. VI. c, xxvii., and Strabo, lib. XI., 
p. 529. * Genesis ii. 14. 
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embracing, as their diverging streams flow onwards, a wider 
extent of territory, emblematical of the diffusion of mankind 
from the same common spot in the centre of the ancient 
world. 

All can appreciate the advantages of navigable rivers, and 
the blessings of an abundant, supply of water ; but those only 
who have travelled over a blighted wilderness, exposed to the 
scorching rays of a noon-day sun, tortured with the appre- 
hension of missing the still distant well, can feel in all its 
force, how r much the fitness of any territory to be the abode 
of man in a state of bliss must depend on the abundance of 
its waters. It is not, therefore, at all surprising that tradi- 
tion should have assigned, as the site of the earthly paradise, 
ifie fertile region watered by the numerous affluents of the 
Halys, Araxes, Tigris, and Euphrates ; especially since this 
tract, owing to the variety of its surface, climate, and tem- 
perature, is adapted for the growth of almost every tree that 
is pleasant to the sight and good for food. 1 

This also was the seat of what may be considered the 
second paradise, and the centre of post-diluvian civilization;* 
having been the first portion of the new world which 
emerged from the deluge ; when, after the most awful 
catastrophe ever connected with the history of mankind, 
Armeuia was peopled for the second time. 

In describing the countries about, the sources of the four 
rivers, it will be convenient to set out from the Jaghi Tagh, 
or Mountain of Flowers, (so called by the Armenians from 
the great beauty of its valleys,) on whose side, which forms 
one of the slopes of Ararat, the Murad branch of the 
Euphrates 3 has its rise. Not far from thence is the plain 
of Erz-Rum, whose extreme length is about 40 miles, from 
S.W. to N.E., along the northern branch, and whose greatest 

breadth is nearly 20 miles, from N.W. to S.E. ; its elevation 

♦. 

=?■ 

Genesis ii. 9. 

* This region occupies the country between the Caucasus and Tarabuzdn, 
and at one time it was called Ethiopia, — Fallmayer’s Geschichte des Byzan** 
tiniftchen Kaiser th urns, p. 3. 

* The Arsanias of Pliny, lib. V., cap. xxiv. 
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above the Black Sea 1 being 6114 feet. Up to the time of 
the late Russian war, this tract contained about 100 well 
peopled and flourishing Armenian villages ; and on every side 
are still found rich grain countries, in which good horses, 
fine mules, cattle, and sheep are reared in great numbers.* 

A little further to the west is the well watered and fertile 
plain of Terjan ; and, beyond it, that, of Erzingan : both of 
these plains are covered with tine villages, surrounded by 
productive fields bearing the most, abundant crops ; and exten- 
sive gardens, yielding grapes, melons, and other excellent 
fruits, in great plenty. 3 The plain northward of Kebban 
Maden and of the Frat branch, and the adjoining Ovah of 
Kharput, are also described as being well cultivated, adorned 
with gardens and stujlded with villages. 4 The bitter district, 
the ancient Sophene, is about 136 miles long, and from four 
to six broad, and consists of the plains of Kharput, Shin- 
shat, and Mezirah : it is watered by numerous streams, and 
enjoys a temperate climate ; and its soil appears to have always 
yielded an ample return to the industrious cultivator. 5 It 
produces every kind of grain, as well as grapes, cotton, ar„d 
oil, from seed, with wine of superior quality ; and it has, as it 
had in ancient times, a redundant population.® 

The country westward of the Euphrates, throughout the 
extensive pashalic of Sivas and as far as the river Halys, con- 
tains the rich plains of Malatiyah and Amasiyali, with pic- 
turesque vales, such as those of Yuz Kat, Parnassus, Tokat, 
Zileh, and many others. This tract, which may be considered 
as the western paradise, includes the first, second, and th ird Ar- 
menias ; T or, as a whole, Armenia Minor. The numerous slopes 
of the western Taurus, here covering nearly 3° of latitude, are 
generally wooded ; and the uplands which they support, 

1 Vol. X. Part III., p. 431, of the Royal Geographical Journal. 

1 Journey of James Brant, Esq., through part of Armenia and Asia Minor 
in 1835.— See ibid., Vol. VI. Part II., y 200. 

* Ibid., p. 202. 4 Ibid., p. 207, and Vol. X. Part III., p. 365. 

* Mr. Ainsworth’s Travels and Researches in Asia Minor, Mesopotamia, 
Ac., Vol. I.,pp. 291,292. 

* Journal of the Roval Geographical Society, Vol. VI. Part II., p. 207. 

7 Chap. V. 
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though but partially cultivated, are fertile in corn, prolific 
in pasture, and contain the towns of Malatiyah, Divrigi, 
Arab-Kir, Tokat, Gurun, Sivas, Amasiyah, and others, with 
the addition of numerous villages ; whose inhabitants, as in 
ancient times, enjoy a fine climate, together with a fair por- 
tion of the comforts of life. 

This region also represents Cappadocia, which, according to 
Strabo, has a width of 1800 stadia, from Pontus to the Cilician 
Taurus, and about 3000 stadia in length, from .Lycaonia and 
Phrygia to the Euphrates. 1 * He adds, that its mines contain 
the onyx, the crystal, the celebrated vermilion of Sinope, and 
a stone resembling ivory ; it likewise produces grain, fruits, 
wine, and cattle of all kinds in abundance.® 

On the eastern side of the Euphrates ymfind the productive 
valleys through which runs the Murad branch of that river, 
besides the splendid scenery of Miisli, Bitlis, and the, shores of 
lake Van. 3 The latter are covered with poplar, tamarisk, 
myrtles, and oleanders, whilst numerous verdant islands scat- 
tered over its placid bosom oiler a prospect altogether enchant- 
ing. 

The country, moreover, enjoys a temj>ernte climate, and 
its sky is almost always serene. 4 Another traveller, who is 
more brief, but not less expressive, says, the scenery of lake 
Van is the most beautiful he has ever seen in Asia; 5 and 
Mr. Brant designates the gardens in the vicinity as the great 
charm and boast of V an : in one place they cover an area 
of seven or eight miles long by four miles broad, with vine- 
yards, orchards, and melon grounds. 6 

Between the Euphrates and lake Van lie the verdant plains 
of the Tigris : these, except where open spaces are left for the 
growth of maize, melons, gourds, and cucumbers, are covered 

1 Strabo, lib. XII., pp. 537 and 539. 

* Ibid., pp. 539, 557. 

3 Arissa Palus, and Mantiane of Strabo. 

4 Jaubert’s Voyage en Armenie et Perse, p. 127. 

* Colonel Shiel’s Journey: Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, 
Vol. VIII. Part I., p. 63. 

* Mr. Brant’s Journal. — Ibid., Vol. X. Part III., p. 391. 
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with groves of plum, apricot, and peach trees, rising above 
dense clusters of the tig and pomegranate, which are themselves 
half hid beneath clustering vines. At intervals a picturesque 
cottage appears, like a nest, among the trees ; and the silence 
is occasionally broken by the sounds proceeding from a distant 
mill . 1 

Southward of the eastern extremity of lake Van are the 
valleys of the Zuh, the lierdizawi, and those of the Assyrian 
Khabur, which are occupied by the long-secluded Christian 
tribes of the Kaldani/ also by the Nestorian Seeeders , 3 and 
the Yezidt : with these the travels of Mr. Ainsworth have 
just made us acquainted, and there is ground to hope that a 
beneficial and lasting intercourse will be the result. 

The adjoining territory of Urumiyah forms the south- 
eastern portion of the supposed limits of paradise ; towards 
the extremity of which, and a little way from the southern 
shores of the lake, is the plain of Solduz. This is a magnifi- 
cent district, having extensive rice grounds, and meadows 
pasturing at least one thousand mares ; it is likewise covered 
with herds of buffaloes, cows, sheep, &c., and contains 
numerous villages, which teem with a prosperous peasantry . 4 
The remainder of the district, of which Salamast is the 
western portion, presents one vast extent of groves, orchards, 
vineyards, gardens, and villages . 5 This description may be 
partly applied to the country round the flourishing town of 
Khoi; and, with still greater propriety, to tlxe.tract extending 
along the river Araxcs, which, for striking mountain scenery, 
interspersed with rich valleys, can scarcely he equalled ; this 
district accords, therefore, in every respect, with the best 
notions we can form of the cradle of the human race. Here, 
say the Armenians, was the vale of Eden. On the summit 
of Mount Ararat, at no great distance from hence, the ark 
rested ; and here, also, the vine was lirst cultivated by Noah, 

1 Mr. Ainsworth’s Travels and RcsBui ..lies in Asia Minor, Mesopotamia, 
&c., Vol. II., p. 349. 

* Ibid., pp. 256, 251, 285, and 286. * Ibid., pp. 212 and 213. 

4 Major Rawlinson : Vol. X. Part I., p. 14, of the Journal of the Royal 
Geographical Society. 

?. Mr. Ainsworth’s Visit to the Chaldeans. — Ibid., Vol. XI. Part I., p. 61. 

VOL. I. T 
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who then discovered a seductive quality in the juice of the 
grape, which he does not appear to have been aware of pre- 
viously to the flood.’ 

Here are forests of oak, ash, walnut, and the finest fruit 
trees ; whilst rice, wheat, barley, hemp, and flax, are reared 
in the neighbouring plains almost without culture. Sir Gore 
Ouseley, in his Oriental Collections, describes the valley of 
the Aras as enjoying everything that can contribute to the 
happiness of its inhabitants, and so extremely beautiful, that 
fanciful travellers had imagined that they had there found 
the situation of the original garden of Eden . 8 

The Halys, or Alys, the Eksios of the Armenians , 3 is 
presumed to be the river which is first mentioned by Moses, 
and, under the appellation of the Kizil-friuak, it encompasses 
a large portion of Asia Minor. 

From its springs, close to those of the Euphrates, the Aras 
flows through the valleys of Armenia into the Caspian Sea; 
and this river forms the northern limits of a country answer- 
ing to the land of Cush. 

Reland infers the identity of this river and the Gihon from 
the Armenian word Gulch, to gush forth, or tear away ; 4 
Calmet says, its impetuous speed from the Armenian moun- 
tains to the Caspian quite accords with the original Hebrew ; r ’ 
and an incidental expression used by an Armenian historian 
(without any reference to the present subject) may be con- 
sidered almost conclusive on this point. He says, that, south- 
west of Erivan, Araxmais, son of Armenac, built a city of 
hewn stones in the plain of Aragaz, near the left bank of the 
river called Gihon, whose name was then changed to A vast, 
or Araxes, after his son. fi 

* Genesis ix. 20, 21. , The. quality of the wine produced here ranks very 
high ; the red particularly is powerful, and, in my opinion, scarcely inferior 
to Burgundy. 

* Ouseley ’s Oriental Collections, Vol. II., p. 140. 

* St. Martin, Memoires, &e., Vol. If., p. 401. 

4 Reland, de Situ Parad., chap, xvi and xvii., pp. 32 and 33. 

1 Calmet’ s Dictionary, article Gihon . 

* Michael Ch&inish’B History of Armenia, translated by Johannes Avdall, 
Esq., Vol. I., p. 13. 
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The two rivers at which we have glanced water large tracts 
of fertile countries near the western side of Eden : and the 
descendants of Ham 1 not only appear to have retained pos- 
session of the districts between the Euphrates and Halys , 2 
but likewise to have occupied the Cush of Scripture, which 
extended along the banks of the Aras, or Gihon, as far as 
the shores of the Caspian. The former, or that part of Asia 
Minor which lies between the Kizil-Irinak and the western 
side of the Caucasus, has not been, as yet, perfectly explored ; 
but it is known to produce abundance of the very finest woo], 
and to be exceedingly rich in different kinds of metals. The 
mines which existed in ancient times arc situated about 
Tokat, Gutnish Khanah, &c., and are still partially worked . 3 

With respect tf> «the second tract, the land of ITavilah, 
more correctly, Cliavilali, Poland/ after much pains and 
research, concludes, that it coincides with the Colchis of the 
ancients. 

According to Herodotus , 5 this province is bounded on the 
north by the Phusis ; but other writers do not make it reach 
further in that direction than Ophis. Moses Chorononsis calls 
the province Egeria, and divides it into four districts, viz., 
Mainalitia, Agriea, Chozia, and Zania, which last is also 
called Chaldea . 15 

It appears that, when the earth was divided in the days 
of Pelcg, the sons of Cush directed their course towards this 
region; and their progress may be traced • as they turned 
westward, at the foot of the Caucasus, advancing along the 

1 Cronus, or llain, reigned in Lydia, and built. Byblus, in Phoenicia. — Bishop 
Cumberland, ‘Times of Planting Nations,’ London, 1724. 

58 Ilerod., lib. I., cap. lxxix., and Yll., cap. lv., brings Tyrrhcnus from 
Lydia. And Amos ix. 7 : Have I not brought the Philistines from Caphtor 
and the Syrians from Kur? ” (river Kur). 

c There are silver and lead mines at Ak-T»gh Ma’den, 30 or 40 miles 
from Yuz-K&t, towards Tdkiit ; but the greater part of this line of country 
requires to be more thoroughly explore], m order that its iniueral treasures 
may be turned to good account. — See Journal of the Royal Geographical 
Society, Vol. VI. Part II., p. 217. 

4 De Situ Parad., p. 16* 

5 Ilerod., lib. 1., cap. ii. 

0 Gcog., cap. lxi. 
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shores of the Black Sea, till they penetrated as far as the 
hanks of the Halys. 

Of the tribes which subsequently occupied this extensive 
tract, we find that the people about Ophis were called Macro- 
eephali . 1 * 3 Next to these were the Sunni,- a savage people, 
who occupied the territory between Trapezus and Colchis. 
Westward of this people were the Drilue and towards the 
interior the Macrones, the Macropogenes, and the Armeno 
Chalyl)es . 4 Afterwards came the Mossynoeei, or Moschi, who 
are called in the Bible Meshech , 5 and are placed eastward of 
the Tibareni (the posterity. of Tubal) ;® these lived, according 
to Strabo, above Tarabuzun , 7 and their country was named 
Thianctica . 8 Adjoining the Mossynoeei and Tibareni, we 
find a branch of the Chalybes , 9 a people who appear to have 
had colonies extending all the way from the source of the 
Euphrates to the western side of the Halys, and eastward as 
far as the shores of the Persian Cull’, where they Iteeame dis- 
tinguished for their knowledge of astronomy, their skill in 
weaving linen, working in steel and gold, and in the practice 
of other useful arts. 

Calmet says, on the authority of Haiion, that there are in 
Armenia, in the territory of the Colchians, the cities of 
Clialva and Chalvata, also the region or land of Chalvata; .and 
there exists at the present day tjie town or village called 
Haivali , 10 situated on the slope of Aji Tagh, westward of 
the Euphrates, towards the Halys, where, moreover, gold is 
found. 

1 Peri pi. Ponftis, p. 33 

8 Vulgarly called Isanos. — Dionysius Hal., V. 766. 

3 Xen. Anab„ lib. V. 

4 Plin., lib. VI., cliap. xi. ; and Xen. A nab., lib. IV. and V. They came 
from the distant Alybe, where there are silver mines. — Iliad II., 857. 

5 Genesis x. 2; Ezekiel xxvii. 13. 6 Genesis x. 2. 

7 Strabo, lib. XII., p. 548. * 

* The later name of the country lying between Pontus and Ophis. — Descrip- 
tion of the shores of the Euxinc, Dodwcll, p. 10. 

8 Xen. Anab., lib. V. 

10 Between Malatiyah and Sivas. — Map of Mr. Brunt’s Journey, Vol. VI., 

Part II. of the Iloyal Geographical Journal. 
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Reland seems to have been the tirst who advanced the opi- 
nion that the land of Havilah was identical with Colchis; 1 
but Colchis is, in reality, only a part of Havilah, which was 
watered by a river of the tirst order, and included the village 
of Haivali, with the district of Chalvata, in Lesser Armenia ; 
so that, in fact, it corresponded nearly with the pashiiliks of 
Sivas and Tarabuzuu. 

The abundance of the precious metals in ancient times, in 
Colchis, is indicated by the fable of the golden fleece, and in 
the adjoining territories of Media and Persia," by the account 
of the golden throne® which was presented to the king of 
Mazandcran after his battle with Kai-Kous, and also by a 
passage in Herodotus, 1 where it is said that 1000 men had 
golden pomegranates, suspended from their spears, and that 
9000 Persians and Medes had the like ornaments in silver. 

These circumstances show at. least that gold and silver were 
to be obtained in those parts ; and to this day they are found 
occasionally both in Armenia and Asia Minor. Herodotus 
also states, s that the lonians were the richest people in Asia, 
possessing abundance of gold, silver, copper, and stufl’s of 
various colours. lie further mentions, that Xerxes, when 
passing through the central parts of Asia Minor, received 
from Pytliius, the son of Atys, a present of a plane tree and a 
vine, both of wrought, gold, besides a sum of money equivalent 
to about three and a half millions sterling; an enormous 
amount, even without making any allowance* for the differ- 
ence in the value of money in ancient and modern times. 
The precious metals were drawn from the earth by means of 
forced labour, which, it may he presumed, from the well- 

1 Colchis and Havilah are evidently the same name, the monosyllable is 
being merely the termination. It would be written in Hebrew Cwlch , which, 
being formed from Chwy , is, when the vowels are added, oxuetly the same, 
except that, in Havilah, there is the let'er t, which is wanting in the other 
word. — Reland, de Situ Farad. • 

* The mountain Orontes is celebrated all over the East for its natural pro- 
ductions ; and many of the natives assured us that it contains several veins of 
gold as well as silver.— MS. Mr. A. A. Staunton, 1836. 

* Malcolm’s History of Persia. 

4 Lib. VII. c. xli. 


5 Lib. V. c. xlix. 
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known story in Plutarch 1 * concerning the golden banquet ol 
Pythius, as well as the account of his wealth given by Hero- 
dotus,* was then sometimes carried to the utmost, extent of 
human endurance, in order to satisfy the avarice ol the 
princes. 

We read in Strabo," that Alexander sent Memnon, with a 
body of troops, to the gold mines which then existed near 
Camlmla, in Armenia ; and Ibn Haukal, speaking of Haditha 
(on the Tigris), says, that the river Dijlah runs by the skirts 
of Mount Barmah, on which are fountains yielding gold dust 
and bitumen. 4 * * 

The amount, paid by the different satrapies in gold and 
silver to Xerxes/’ must, of itself, establish the fact, that not 
only in Asiatic Ethiopia, but generally throughout the Assy- 
rian empire, the precious metals were anciently obtained in 
great abundance. They might, in all probability, still be 
found in the same regions ; for Malte Bran states/’ that, gold 
is obtained at Ma’dcn ; and indications of it were recently met 
with by Mr. Ainsworth a little way south of that place; 7 * 
from whence, according to Scst.ini, gold was carried to Con- 
stantinople as late as the year 178 1." 

At this day, the silver mines of Oumish Khanah and 
Denik, near Tarabuzun, as well as those between Yuz-Kat 
and Tokat, might he turned to styne account. 9 

Pliny asserts that the mountains of the Caucasus, 1 ' 1 and con- 
sequently Colchis, abound with precious metals and stones ; a 

1 De Virtutibus Mulicrum, pp. 262, 203. 

* Lib. VI F. c. xxvii. 3 Lib. XI., p. 529. 

* Ouseley’s Ibn Haukal, p. 54, and following. 

5 This prince received from the Paricanians, the Asiatic Ethiopians, and 
the people of Colchis, 400 talents, and from the Moschians, Tibarenians, and 
Macroncs, 300 talents.— Herodotus, lib. III. c. xciv. 

3 Vol. II. p. 3. 

f In granite, near Seliski, not far from Divrigl ; also in syenite, a little south 

of KebMn Ma’den. 

8 Voyage de Constantinople a Basrah, with the Right Hon. John Sullivan, 

p. 84. 

3 Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, Vol. VI. Part II., p. 221. 

10 Lib. XXXVII. c. xxxiii. 
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circumstance which is also noted by Diodorus Siculus. The 
former writer enumerates twelve kinds of emeralds, the best 
of which, he says, are called Scythian, from the region in 
which they are found. 1 * None, he adds, are harder, or have 
less faults ; and these are as much superior to others, as the 
emerald itself is to other precious stones.® 

Solinus also speaks of this tract as abounding in emeralds 
of the first quality, and superior to those of Egypt, Media, 
and even Clialcedon. 3 The stone called schoham is found 
on the river Thermodon, near Amisius : 4 this is supposed to be 
the Sapphire of Pliny; 5 who says it is found as far west as Chal- 
cedon, and is also obtained in Media. We have likewise the 
stone called lapis Armenius,* which seems to have been con- 
founded with lapis bizuli ; and another, having the colour of 
red lead, 7 * to which Pliny gives the name of sandyx.* 

Few words have given rise to more discussion than 
in Genesis. 9 Some writers consider it to signify the gum 
which is described under that name by Pliny: 1 " while others, 
apparently with greater reason, have referred it to some more 
precious substance. The learned Reland, for example, thought 
that schoham, or emerald, was the bdellium of Moses; also Eu- 
gubinus, and St. Jerome, were of the same opinion: 11 * * but Jiero- 
aldus, Kimclii, and Benjamin of Tudela, with more probabi- 
lity, have fixed upon the pejirl ; iS and it is remarkable that, in 
the same sentence, the last designates this precious stone by the 


I Lib. LIV. — Colchis was considered a part of Scythia. — Herod., lil>. IV., 

c. xi. — -Diodorus (lib. II. c. xliii.) says the original Scythians were an incon- 

siderable people on the Araxcs. 

* Pliny, lib. XXXVII. c. xvii. 3 Solinus, lib. XV. 

* See Hartman, Vol. I., p. 250. 

* Lib. XXXVII. c. xxxvii. 6 Strabo, lib. XI., p. 529. 

7 Juba says, sandaracha and ochra are found in the gold mines of the island 

of Topazus, in tlic Erythrcan Sea. — PVny, lib. XXXV. c. xxii. And these 
are mentioned as being the less prcciotfs jlours. 

* Lib. XXXV. c. xxiii. 

* Genesis ii. 12. “ Ub. XII. c. ix. 

II Sir Walter Raleigh’s History of the World, book i. chap. iii. Oldys and 

Birch. Oxford, 1829. 

'* Ibid. ; and Kimclii’s Hebrew Lexicon. 
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words Bdellium and Lulu.' This opinion has since received 
the powerful support of Bochart ,, 3 and is strengthened by find- 
ing the pearl fishery expressly mentioned in the Periplus as 
existing on the coast of Colchis ; which, says Diodorus Siculus, 1 ' 
abounds in gold, smaragds, and crystals. It may be added, that 
the gum supposed to be here indicated, as well as turquois, 
beryls, and the onyx, is found there in a still greater quantity : 
therefore, whether the Hebrew word really meant a gum, a 
stone, or a pearl, the locality in question is equally proper, 
since they are all to be found there. 

The object of the above account has lieen to show what 
were the countries occupied by that great section ol the 
human family which included the descendants of Havilah, 
grandson of Ham, and the mineral productions of the country 
extending south-west of the Caucasus, as far as the river 
Halys. 

In another place will he described the course, southwards, 
of that section which includes the descendants of Havilah, 
the son of Joktan, and great grandson of Shem; and w t c 
proceed now to notice the territory occupied by the descend- 
ants of Cush. 

1 The Arabic for a defective pearl. The following is the Hebrew passage 
describing ‘the pearl fishery, as given in the Itinerary of Benjamin of Tudelu, 
by A. Asher. London, 18-10. 

ssa- Dtth bsTttPQ a*bx tfDrr Dttft nstnp iv dw miyy Dtttoi 

•• t ■ t * t | * • r •• -j r ; t • r — — r ■■ -t t t t* 

D'x'wn ub^yryi q-pn ps *>}> map at; it ppn tntyjn ipr-mi nVnan 
opKb otf p»a ntin *mi D s n ypnjj tj-i 1 ? Dnawfl wnn “ipap 
onto rwstoi Dnn D-anpn jin D'pp^pi n^ana D*n dts pa 

i ty - r ppK ratap jwtfoi ante D^ppi 

* rfna. — The meaning of this word lias been much disputed. I embrace, 
says Parkhurst, that of the learned Boclmrt, Hieruzoic. Part II. lib. V. c. v., and 
so render it a pearl. Perhaps the Hebrew name is from "D singular, and rf? 
smooth ; or since all pearls (says the New and Complete Dictionary of Arts) are 
formed of the matter of the shell, and consist of a number of coats, spread, with 
perfect regularity, the one over the other, in the manner of the several coats of 
an onion, or like the several strata of stones found in the bladders or stomachs 
of animals, only much thinner, may not the Hebrew name rfra be a derivative 
from Via to divide, and rf? smooth : a smooth stratum, or the like ?— Park- 
hurst’s Lexicon. 8 Lib. LIV. 
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This territory, which was bounded on the north by the A raxes, 
or Gihon, and which constituted the Cossea of the Greek and 
Latin writers, was the abode of the posterity of Ninmid, 
up to the time of the Jewish historian, who says of the sons 
of Harh, “ time has not at all aftected the name of Clius ; for 
the Ethiopians over whom he reigned are to this day, both 
by themselves and by all the men in Asia, called Chusites.” 1 

The word Ethiopian is derived 1'roni cudw (ttitho), to burn, 
and o\js, or (apsis) face : a person with a burnt or black, 

or very dark face, such as are the Kurds and other mountain- 
eers of these parts, though they live in a temperate climate. 

On the Nahr Maleha, a little way north of llabel are the 
ruins of the Kush of Abii-l-feda a name which seems to be 
quite as ancient as the former city, and from whence and its 
neighbourhood fhe inhabitants were transported by Shalma- 
uazar to Samaria. 3 

The word Clius remains almost unchanged in Kush, Slius, 
Sus, and Kushasdan, the Land of the Sun, and the Lind of 
the Magi.* It is also repeatedly mentioned in close connexion 
with the territory lying northward and north-eastward of 
La by Ionia. The Jews are to la; called from Assyria, from 
Cush, from Elam, and from Shinar. 3 Again, Elam and his 
brother Asliur were tributaries of Chus, whose descendants 
occupied the country of the Hindi, the Paraeani, and the 
Ethiopians/' the Asia of Moses Choronensis. 

This people were indifferently called by other nations Cushan/ 
Cuseaus, Erythreans, Or die, &c. : and some of them passed 
into Africa under the name of the Hycsos, led by their enter- 
prising chief Suites, 3 bearing still their original designation of 
Ethiopians. 

That Asiatic Cush has been rightly placed in the territory 
adjoining Colchis, seems tolerably clear from some of the old 
writers. Hieronymus says, that Andrew, brother of Simon 
Peter, preached near the rivers Apsarus and Phasis, where are 

1 Josephus, De Bello Ju«l., lib/ 1. 6. 

* Mr. ltassam’s MS. Translation. 3 2 Kings, xvii. 24 

* Vartan’s History, by Newman. s Isaiah xi. II. 

* Herodotus, lib. III. c. xciv. 7 Habakkuk iii. 3. 

8 Or Salites, the first of the Phoenician shepherd-kings, Manetho. — Ancient 
Fragments, by T. P. Cory, pp. 170 and 171. 
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the inner Ethiopians . 1 The same writer assures us that Mat- 
thias, the successor of Judas, preached the Gospel in the other 
Ethiopia, near the Apsarus and the harbour of Uyssus, both 
of which are in Colchis.® Ambrosias and Paulin us 3 assign 
nearly the same route to this Apostle, who went first' to the 
Ethiopians, next to the Partliians, and then to the Persians, 
Medes, &c. ; and Sophronius, speaking of St. Andrew, states 
that he preached near the Apsarus and Pliasis, which country 
is inhabited by the Ethiopians , 4 so that the geography of 
Asiatic Cush may be said to be determined with a reasonable 
degree of certainty. 

Elsewhere it is said St. Thomas converted the Syrians (or 
Assyrians) the Chaldeans, Parthians, Persians, Medes, and the 
Hindi, or Ethiopians . 5 But Moses Choronensis is even more 
explicit : for he not only indicates the early locality of the 
sons of Cush, but likewise their possessions eastward of Persia 
Proper, the latter being known as Kusdi Khorasan, whilst 
the former kingdom was called Kusdi Nimrud . 6 

Moreover, the Armenians call the Persians, and all the 
Hunnish tribes within the Caspian gates, Kushanians and 
the whole tract eastward of the sources of the A raxes, or 
Gihon, is expressly called Ethiopia by a remarkable Hebrew 
traveller : 8 the well-known Benjamin of T udela, who visited th is 
part of the world in the twelfth century, not only took notice 
of the territory of Cush, but likewise of the river Gihon . 9 

1 Hteronym. Catal. Script. — -Ecclc&iast. i. 

“ In alterd, ^Ethiopia, ubi cst irruptio Apsari et Ilyssi portus. — Ibid., de 
A post. Matthift. 

3 Assemani Bibli. Orient., Tome 1Y. p. 3. 

4 Hist. Eccles., lib. I. c. xix. 

5 Hieronymus ; Assemani Bibli. Orient., lib. IV. c. xxv. 

0 St. Martin, Mdnioires de l’Armdnie, Tome II., p. 392. 

7 Chamchea, Index III. 195. 

8 Rabbi Petacliia of Ratisbon, speaking of the number of his countrymen, 
says, 4C On cornpte en Babylonie plus de 600,000 «Tuif$, ct I’Ethiopie et la 
Perse en conticnnent autaut.” — Nouveau Journal Asiatique, Tome IX., p. 288. 

8 “ Le pays des Alains, de m£rne que chez les Gcorgeniens ceux qui sont 
voisins de la riviere Gihon, renftirme de hautes montagnes et on y entre par les 
portes de fer d’AfexandreJ' — Benjamin of Tudela, par Benoit, pp. 36, 37. 
1573. And in another place he speaks of the descendants of those brought to 
the western side of Assyria by Shalmaneser as making war with the people of 
Chus.— Ibid. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

ASIA MINOR. 

MOUNTAINS AND RIVERS. 


General Observations. — Geographical Position — Extent — Boundaries— -Super- 
ficies. — Principal Mountain chains and their culminating points. — Northern 
chain of the Taurus — Interior chains — Mount Arjish, the Anti-Taurus, &c. 
— The southern range of Taurus and its principal branches.— The Rivers 
Sakdriyah, Mendereh, Mczarluk-Chai, Saihun, and Jai'hdn. 

Although among the inhabitants of Lesser Asia architectural, 
magnificence is no longer studied, and tents or clay-built 
houses have replaced those great edifices which were the 
delight of the ancient people ; yet the natural resources of the 
country, and its geographical position, it being situated between 
three continents, and washed by as many seas, render the 
inquiry into its actual condition a subject, of great importance, 
and one which commands the highest interest for Europeans. 

The mounds, tombs, coins, and ancient inscriptions of Asia 
Minor furnish the antiquarian with a link which seems to 
connect the earliest works of art belonging to Tran with those 
of Europe ; and specimens of the former, together with some 
remains of the written language of Assyria, are to be found 
beneath as well as above the surface, accompanied by the ruins 
of edifices, which were executed by the Greeks and Romans 
when they occupied this part ol 1 be Asiatic continent. 

Asia Minor has been the scene of a series of great events, 
which may be traced back from the labours of the Apostles, 
to the wars of Mithridates against the Romans, to the dazzling 
times of Alexander and Xerxes, and even to the heroic age 
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itself, on which a new light has been cast in consequence of 
the discoveries recently made towards the south-western side. 

The name Asia, according to some learned critics, belongs 
to a very remote period, and different geographical interpreta- 
tions of the word Lave been given, among which arc an ele- 
vated or a primitive country, and one on which the sun does 
not set. It is not, however, easy to imagine that a very ancient 
people would have given a general designation to the whole 
of this great continent ; and it is more probable that the name 
belongs to a comparatively late period : it is supposed that, in 
the first instance, the name was applied to the country nearest 
Greece, from whence it extended to the Halys, and from thence 
gradually further eastward, till the whole tract from the shores 
of the Mediterranean to Behring's Straits, was so called. 

The peninsula of Lesser Asia extends northward from the 
Sea of Cyprus to the shores of the Black Sea, and eastward 
from the shores of the Mediterranean to the banks of the 
Euphrates ; its breadth in the former direction being about 
860 miles, and its length nearly 600 miles. It. has the shape 
of an irregular parallelogram, which, exclusive of Cyp? us and 
the other islands, contains 151,099 square geographical miles. 

In a general way this diversified country may be described 
as a wide spreading table-land sloping westward of the 
Euphrates, and gradually sinking below the level of the pla- 
teau of 1'ran, of which, however, it. may be said to form the 
continuation : in fertility, and in some other particulars, 
Asiatic Turkey differs from the Persian territory, though 
many of the leading features in both are precisely alike. The 
interior of the former contains many sheets of water of great 
magnitude, but for the most part it consists of a succession 
of extensive plains not unfrequently furrowed by deep valleys, 
either separated from each other by lofty chains, or com- 
pletely inclosed by them, becoming, in the latter case, so many 
remarkable mountain basins. * The limits of the extensive 
upland containing these plains and basins are marked by an 
elevated and almost continuous chain, around which, at a lower 
level, a succession of narrow plains border the shores of the 
Mediterranean and Black Seas ; the culminating points of the 
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whole, like those of the eastern territory, being amidst, the 
groups intersecting one another in the interior. The different 
directions of these numerous chains were, till recently, almost 
unknown; but in the journeys made by myself, and subse- 
quently by other travellers, they have been followed at inter- 
vals in many different places, and therefore a general descrip- 
tion of them may now be given with a considerable degree of 
accuracy. 

The most- remarkable peaks appear to be in the prolongation 
of the range which, at p. 68, has been already followed to the 
north-eastern extremity of the territory. This chain is desig- 
nated the Anti-Taurus by Strabo, 1 * who also seems to have 
included under this name the mountains of the Moschi and 
their continuation along the western shores of the Caspian.* 
.But as the writer elsewhere speaks of the source of the 
Euphrates as being on the northern side; of the Taurus, 3 it is 
evident that, he then applies the name to the chain northward 
of Erz-Rmn. We find, moreover, that even the Caucasus 
itself was so called in the days of Pliny ; ' and as it included 
Armenia, Media, &c., within its branches, 4 it may be interred 
that Anti-Taurus had a local, and Taurus a more general 
application, particularly as the width of 3000 stadia * (in many 
places) nearly agrees with the space between the C’ilician 
Taurus and the northern abutments of the Western plateau 
of that mountain. 

In branching from the Caucasus this last chain skirts the 
eastern side of Imiretia, and afterwards, under the name of 
the Perengah Tagh, it runs nearly south-west along the deep 
valley of Ajirah, in the district of Tehildir, from whence it 
turns southward and again westward along the valley of the 
Acampsis, westward of which, bearing the name of the Kop 
Tagh, it enters Lesser Asia. 

1 Lib. XI., p. 521. * Utid, , 522. 3 Ibid., p. 527. 

« Taurus mons, etc. : atopic ubi se quoque exsuperat Caucasus. — Hist. Nat., 
lib. V. c. xxvii. 

3 Strabo, lib. XL, p. 491 ; Plin., lib. V. c. xxvii. 

* Strabo, lib. XI. pp. 490, 491 : at 700 to a degree, this measure would give 
about 260 miles, or nearly the mean distauce between the ranges. 
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Occasionally the elevation approaches 5500 feet, 1 * and the 
acclivities are so steep that but little corn is cultivated on it. 
Portions of the westward slopes are clothed with chestnut, 
beech, walnut, alder, and poplar of large growth ; whilst, on 
the opposite side, the vegetation is more scanty, and the bare 
hills are interspersed with tracts of pine forest, or small oaks 
'mixed with Scotch or spruce fir, and some few leeches or 
alders. 8 From the left bank of the lower Jorak the chain 
runs south-westward as far as the deep valley of Gumish 
Khanah, along which it sends branches to Tarabuisun. it is 
chiefly a limestone formation, with volcanic rocks and some 
granite. It has nearly the same elevation as the preceding 
part of the chain ; and, like that part, is remarkable for a suc- 
cession of wild and rocky ravines, with streams flowing down 
its slopes on each side, the slopes towards the Black Sea 
being, in many places, covered with an underwood of arbutus, 
rhododendron, rose bushes, and wild vines. Near the silver 
mines, a little southward of the town alluded to, the prin- 
cipal range makes a western sweep almost in a direction 
parallel to the coast, find so continues by the town of Niksar 
(Neo-Cfpsarea) and onward to the valley of the Char-Sham- 
bah Su, from whence, under the name of Ale Tagh and the 
Tavshan Tagh, it preserves nearly a westerly direction as far 
as the banks of the Halys in the neighbourhood of Osmanjik. 
A limestone formation prevsiils throughout this wooded range, 
which, although -grand find marked throughout its course, is 
more particularly so in the neighbourhood of Gumisli Khanah 
and Niksar. This portion of tin; chain represents the Pary- 
adres or mountains of the Tibareni, Mossy noeci,and Chalybes, 
all branches of the Taurus ; 3 and being in the vicinity of Nik- 
sar, far above the region of trees, it must have an elevation of 
more than 6000 feet, 4 * whilst the former portion rises to about 

1 Mr. Brant’s Journey, Vol. VI., Part II., p. 191 of the Royal Geographical 
Journal. 

* Ibid., pp. 191, 195, 197. 

# Strabo, lib. XII., p. 549. 

4 Mr. Brant’s Journey, Vol. VI., Part II., p. 220 of the Royal Geographica 

Journal. 
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7000 feet at the remarkable peaks of Zigani, Filileiu, and the 
higher Karagiil ; from the first and last it is understood that 
the sea is visible, and therefore one of these may be the moun- 
tain Theches, from whence the Greeks saw the sea when they 
drew near Tarabuzun in the retreat under Xenophon. 

To the northward an inferior chain runs parallel to the 
Black Sea ; its slopes are covered with timlier, and have in 
many places a rich underwood of vines, myrtle, arbutus, &c., 
interspersed with fruit trees, hemp, and other productions ; 
and southward are oilier branches, two of which separate for 
a time as they diverge from the principal range southward ot 
j\ iksiir. The more northern of these, under the names of the 
Ferahud Tagh, and the Arzlin Tagh, runs westward between 
the valley of Amasiyah and the vale of Tirkali ; whilst the 
southern, called the Aklo Tagh, 1 separates the latter from 
that of Tdkat, and sweeps westward round the sources of the 
Iris to Zilch. From hence it runs northward, and having 
joined the other arm near Amasiyali, it takes a western direc- 
tion, and finally connects itself with the Kirk Deli in and Koseh 
Tagh, ranges which border the Ilalys beyond Osmanjik. 

The former range rises to .‘1090 feet, and contains several 
small sepulchral grots, in addition to a remarkable colossal monu- 
ment resembling the Tombs of the Kings at Amasiyali f and 
the latter forms its prolongation till it joins the Tavslian Taghi, 
or Hare Mountains, which are of sandstone and limestone, rising 
to 3090 feet near the borders of the Ilalys. 3 .On the western 
side of this river the range is renewed in a westerly direction, 
and it soon after shows the rugged peaks of the AlJkas Tagh 
or Olgassys, in which are numerous fossils, in addition to mines 
of salt and orpiment. 1 From this chain are sent out, in the 
direction of Kastamuni, the llik Tagh, and Yeralah Goz 
Tagh ; and again, northward of that place, into the Bakir 
Kurih-si or copjier district, the groups of Kizil Kara Taghi, 
and Bakir Sultan. The main riuge, or Kuz Tagh, which 

1 Of mica schist. — Mr. Ainsworth’s Notes. 

* Travels and Researches in Asia Minor, &c., Vol. I. pp. 99, 100, aud 102. 

» Mr. Ainsworth's Journey, Vol. IX., Part II., l>. 260, of Royal Geographical 
Journal. 4 Strabo, lib. XII., p. 562. 
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represents the Papldagonian Olympus, continues, as before, 
in a westerly direction to Za’faran Boll, beyond which place, 
after sending the l'ch-il-ler Taghi and Kara Kaya groups to the 
N.N.W., it makes, under the name of Durnah Ya'ila-si, (Mount 
Armenius,) a sweep south-westward ; and showing the groups 
of Beinder Tagh previously to its joining the Alt Tagh. The 
latter is the commencement of the Bithynian Olympus, which, 
like that of Paplilagonia, is chiefly of limestone, and covered 
with timber; its successive groups carry the line westward 
along the borders of Bithvnia to the* banks of the Sakariyah 
or Sangarius, and from thence, under the name of the Kudje 
Tagh or Deinir ji range, into Mysia. This great arm is, as 
will be presently seen, connected on one side by the Murad 
Tagh with the Southern Taurus, whilst, on the other it sends 
out the celebrated branch of Ida, and other offsets, towards the 
shores of the Propontis ; the highest and most remarkable 
being that which takes a north-west, direction, along the 
southern side of the Bithynian capital. Splendid oriental 
planes shade the houses and walks at the foot, of Mount Olym- 
pus, and the sides of the latter present groves of large chest- 
nut and walnut trees, which, in ascending the mountain, are 
succeeded by the oak, fir, spruce, and near its bare crest, the 
juniper ; this crest, at an elevation of nearly 5000 feet, over- 
looks the city of Brusa and the rich mulberry plantations of 
the surrounding plain. The northern side of the plain is shut 
in by spurs undoftset branches from the main chain, whose 
sides, clothed with myrtle, broom, heath, the Valonia oak, 1 
and a profusion of arbutus, are reflected from numerous fresh 
lakes, and the picturesque inlets of the Sea of Marmora. 

Reverting to the chains which intersect the interior. From 
the north-eastern extremity of the territory, double lines of 
groups take a diagonal direction, and, as they advance, partly 
inclose the head valleys of the Frit, the Lycus, the Ilalys, 
and the Melas. The more northern of the two branches forms 
an acute angle with the Pontic chain as it diverges from it in 
a south-westerly direction, passing along the Sheitan Dereh-si 
(Devil’s Valley) and the plain of Lori to the town of Gemeri, 

1 Quercus Acgilops, 
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probably the Gynmias of Xenophon. From thence it con- 
tinues in the same direction to Kara Hisar, previously show- 
ing, towards the east, the elevated Almall Tagh and the high 
ground near U’leh-SheTvan, with the lofty and remarkable 
mountain of Gaur Tagh rising above it on the north. 

The range is chiefly of limestone, bearing the barberry and 
rose-bush, near the half sunken villages of the Armenian and 
Kurdish population, and its sides are covered with pine forests 
almost to Kara Hisar. Here, however, naked masses of red 
sandstone mark the seat of the extensive alum mines of Shebb- 
Khuueh, and likewise connect the mountains on the northern 
side of the valley of the Ycehil-Irnmk (Green River) and the 
plain of Akshar with those forming the limits of both to the 
south. The former, range, under the name of Tekeli Tagh, 
sweeps westward of Kara Hisar, where, being designated 
Gemi-beli (ship peak), and subsequently Koseh Tagh (Mount 
Thin Beard), it bounds the wide table-land as far as a point 
20 miles north of Sivas, where it separates. One branch, 
called the Ak or Akajik Tagh, continues along the plain of 
Kaisariyeh till it meets the north-western olfsets from Arjish 
Tagh, and it consists of groups of hills less or more continu- 
ous, occasionally showing Armenian or Turkoman villages on 
its wooded sides. The other and more considerable branch 
has nearly a western direction, first showing the lofty and 
remarkable peak called Yulduz Tagh (Star Mountain) and the 
limestone chain of Chnmlu Bel, 1 sloping into the valley of 
Tokat from a height of .0260 feet, and having, as the name 
indicates, its sides covered with pine forests. 2 

The groups southward of the plains of Sivas and Kaisariyeh 
are bolder and more numerous than those lying to the north- 
ward, which have just been followed. 

Towards the eastern side is the Kara-Bel, which, from the 
point of junction with the Tekeli Tagh , skirts the table-land 
of Sivas and the southern side of the plain of Kaisariyeh ; and 
a little way down its slopes, southward oi the former town, is 
Yarbassan, which is the YaTlah or winter habitation ol an 

' Scydisses of Strabo, lib. XI., p. 479. 

* Ainsworth’s Assyria and Babylonia, p. 288. 
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extensive tribe of Kurds. The chain is composed of serpen- 
tines, gypsum, and sandstone; and it rises to the height of 
5790 leet, having on its wooded sides the springs 1 of the 
eastern branch of the Halys. With the exception of an open- 
ing about midway between Sivas and Ka'isariyeh, which leads 
to Ciurun, the range is nearly continuous, wooded, and pre- 
serves a considerable elevation till the culminating point of 
Arjish Tagh rises from its vast volcanic bed to the height of 
12,809 feet.* 


Mount Arjish may be considered the centre from which a 
succession of volcanic groups spread in different directions. 
One chain takes a north-westerly direction, along the eastern 
side of the Halys, till at length it joins the mountains of 
Angora beyond that river. Its principal peaks are the Aka-juk 
Tagh, Haji-Bektash Tagh, rising to 3780 feet, Khirkah Tagh, 
3095 feet, Karvanserai Tagh, Baranli Tagh, Boz-uk Tagh, 
Kara (ioz Tagh, 4180 feet, Begrek Tiighi, and Denek Tagh, 
in which are the mines of the same name, at an elevation of 
3340 feet above the sea.® Limestone and sicnite prevail in 
these groups, which generally inclose plains, and they are 
usually wooded. 4 

The districts of Ka'isariyeh and Ak-Serai arc more rugged, 
and peculiarly marked by their wild and stony ravines, inter- 
spersed with some productive plains and fertile declivities. 5 

The action of volcanic matter in those districts may be 
traced by the groups of Aknjik Tagh, Kojah Tagh, and Sari- 
bulak Tagh (granite), which skirt the eastern side of the lake; 
also by the loftier peaks to the southward of Hasan Tagh and 
Karajali Tagh ; here the upland of lava has been rent into deep 
and narrow secluded glens, studded with pinnacles and rocky 
precipices ; but on the western side of the geat salt lake (Tuz 
Goli) the operations of nature are less strongly marked. 
North-eastward of Argaeus there is a succession of these tis- 


1 Ainsworth’s Assyria and Babylonia, p. 287. 

* As ascertained by Mr. W. J. Hamilton’s intrepid ascent in 1837. — See Royal 
Geographical Journal, Vol. VIII., Part II., p. 151. 

9 Mr. Ainsworth’s Journey, Vol. X., Part III., pp. 284 to 288. 

* Ibid. * Ibid., p. 303. 
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sures at Injeh sii (scanty water), Boyali, Karajah Euren, Urgul, 
Nar, Tatlar, 1 and Yarapasdn (Osiana),® which now, as in 
former times, are full of excavations, serving for dwellings, 
chapels, monasteries, or tombs;” and, south-westward of the 
same point, are the no less singular habitations at Kara-hisar, 
Sowanli Derail and Gelvedcreh (anciently Garsaura), 1 and 
Yiran Shehr (Nazianzus) which, like the former, are pecu- 
liarly interesting in consequence of the variety of specimens 
exhibited of rock architecture. In this direction also are the 
groups of Bor* and Iviz-bisar, with the conical mass of Hasan 
Tagh to the north-west, rising to the height of 8000 feet ; and 
again, south-westward of this mountain, a succession of vol- 
canic excavated rocks prolongs the line through the dark and 
stony district of KaVa? Bunar to the Taurus. 7 

A little distance southward of the Kara-Bel is the lofty 
limestone range of Dumbu Tagh, abounding in native iron, 
terminating in the latter direction with the deep valley in which 
Divrigi and the range of Erumhat Tagh, overhanging it on the 
southern •side, are situated. The eastern extremity of the valley 
thus formed is shut in by high rocky precipices ; and, at some 
little distance westward, running nearly in the prolongation of 
the valley, are the snow-clad summits of Y amur Tagh. Again, 
more southward, and parallel to the preceding chain, is the 
extensive range of Sari-chi-chpk (highest peak), with the Akjah 
Tagh near its southern slopes ; the volcanic groups of Arab 
Baba, Gol Tagh, and Arah-Kir, occupy, at* intervals, the 
rest of the space, as far as the spot where the Diijik Tagh is 
broken by the river Euphrates, which here sweeps round 
the rocks of Munshsir :* from hence fir-dad limestone groups 
prolong the line in a south-westerly direction to the valley 

1 Mr. W. J. Hamilton’s Journey : Vol. VIII. Part II., p. 147, of the Royal 
Geographical Journal. 

* Mr. Ainsworth’s Journey. — Ibid., Vol. Part, III.* p. 289. 

« Ibid., p. 304. * 4 I 1 ”'!-, P- 300. 

* Mr. W. J. Hamilton, Vol. VIII., Part IT., p. 140, of the Royal Geogrnphi- 
cal Journal. 

* Probably ancient Tyana.— Mr. W. J. Hamilton : ibid., p. 151. 

i Mr. Ainsworth’s Travels in Asia Minor, Vol. II., pp. 68 and 69. 

8 D’Anville’s Pass of Nushar : ibid., p. 331. 

u 2 
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of Gurun. This singular town is in the heart of the moun- 
tains, and occupies a central point from whence three great 
arms may he followed in different directions. One of these is 
marked by a double line of groups running north-westward to 
the prolongation of the Kara- Bel at the plain of Ksusariyeh ; 
and its principal peaks are the Kara Tuhus Tagh Yel Gadu- 
gi, the Sariehik Tagli (Yellowish Mountain), the Shemah 
Tagh (Mount Flambeau), the Teger Tagh, the Viran Shehr 
Tagh, and the Khanzir Tagh; which are composed of lime- 
stone and gypsum, rising at the highest point to about 5400 
feet,. 1 

Again, on the opposite side of Gurun, the valley of the 
Tokhmah-su is hounded by an almost continuous chain, 
formed by the groups of Bel-li-Gedik Tagh, rising to 5625 
feet, 2 * * and those of the Akjah Tagh, which are connected 
with the slopes of Taurus proper, a little way southward 
of Malatiyah. 

The third, or remaining branch, which is alpine and 
picturesque, diverges almost at a right angle, or south-west 
from the valley of the Tokhmah-su, and it incloses the 
Tashli Gokcheh, the Kara Bunar, and the Abasil-lx valleys, 
in addition to two extensive plains. The first of these is 
surrounded by the groups of the Yel Gadugi, the Gok dil-li, 
and a part of the All Tagh ranges ; and the second, called the 
Ova al Bostan, lies between the flat and lofty limestone ridges 
of Casterman, debel Sersaf and Kusher Tagh. Towards its 
northern termination, with an elevation probably exceeding 
7000 feet, the chain separates the head waters of the Sailiun 
and Jalhan, whilst the opposite, and, perhaps, higher extremity 
is lost in the southern Taurus. The sides of this extensive 
chain are clothed with the largest timber, chiefly pines ; 
whilst the fissures and ravines have an underwood of arbutus, 
myrtle, rose, and other shrubs. Without doubt these moun- 
tains represent the principal part of the Anti-Taurus, 8 within 

1 Mr. Ainsworth’s Journey: Vol. X. Part III., p. 312, of the Royal 

Geographical Journal. 

* Ibid., p. 319. 

* Strabo, lib. XI., p. 520, and lib. XII., p. 535. 
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which, however, seems to have been included Mount Argeeus 
and the interior branches running towards, as well as east- 
ward, of the Euphrates. 

It now remains to notice the southern abutments of the 
plateau, by continuing the description of the range denomi- 
nated Taurus proper, from the borders of the territory to 
which it has already been followed. 1 From the banks of the 
Euphrates, near Gergen Kal’eh-si, the chain takes a west- 
south-westerly direction through the pashalik of Marash, 
showing the elevated limestone summits of Ura Baba, Ashur 
Tagh, Nurhak Tagh, Kanlii Tagh, Najar Tagh, Tojik Tagh, 
Ak Tagh, and Ali-Shehr Tagh. The last is a little way 
northward of the capital, and it is called Gouger-houad by 
the Armenians ; 2 ' from which neighbourhood the Amanus 
branch quits the southern, and, as has just been seen, the 
Anti-Taurus quits its northern slopes. 

Thus far the Taurus occasionally presents bare and steep 
acclivities, but in general it is thickly wooded, and singularly 
marked by the extraordinary depth ol its valleys, which are 
thickly clothed with a variety of shrubs, and, not urifre- 
quently, quite shut, in by stupendous precipices. 

A few miles westward ol Mar ash a change takes place, 
and the chain presents three distinct naked ridges, each of 
which is composed of masses of rock with conical summits, 
having nearly equal elevations : since snow remains on the 
ridges throughout the summer, that elevation must be con- 
siderable ; and it increases on approaching the Fyke Ciliciee, 
where it is about 13,000 feet. The vast masses of limestone, 
of which the chain is almost entirely composed, are usually 
separated by wild and deep parallel ravines, which are either 
shut in by steep wooded acclivities, or vertical precipices, 
through which passages are effected at intervals, but with 
much difficulty. Hie scenery, t hough far superior, may, in 
some respects, be compared to that, of the Tyrol ; and the 
paths being carried some hundreds of feet above the foot of 

1 Sec alwve, p. 10. 

* Mem., &c., par St. Martin, Vol. I., p. 181. 
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the mountain, afford, along the side of the Purdun Tagh, 
and near the bed of the Jai'han, some of the wildest and 
grandest views in nature . 1 Generally speaking, the northern 
sides of the Taurus are less wooded than those on the south, 
and the bare masses of limestone rise more abruptly from the 
plain ; the southern sides, on the contrary, descend gradually 
till they terminate, particularly at the plain of Adanah, in a 
number of prettily wooded spurs, which inclose cultivated 
valleys. 

The chain of Taurus proper afterwards decreases in height, 
and runs in a S.W. direction between the districts Koniyeh 
and l’ch-Ui, as far as the pass of Larunda, beyond which it 
is divided into two great branches. One of these, preserv- 
ing the name of Taurus, continues in a westerly direction, 
or nearly parallel to the coast, sending out, besides those 
numerous offsets which caused the name of Trachea to be 
given to Western Cilicia, the Solyman Tagh, with other 
brunches, southwards into Lycia and Curia. The other arm, 
called the Ala Tagh, quits the former on the opposite side, 
and curves northward along the greet plain of Koniyeh to 
Ali-Shehr Tagh, from whence it continues, under the dif- 
ferent names of the Sultan Tagh, the Emir Tagh, the Murad 
Tagh, and Touclianli Tagh, till it finally joins the Olympus 
chain north of Kutahiyali ; previously sending to the S.W. 
several branches through the remainder of Phrygia, and from 
thence into Lydia and Mysia : these, like the principal chain, 
are chiefly of limestone, and all are equally wooded and 
picturesque. 

The rivers and valleys of Lesser Asia are numerous, but, 
being in general of small size, they will, with a few excep- 
tions, find more appropriate places in the several pashaliks 
which they fertilize. 

The north-eastern portion of the peninsula is watered by 
the two principal branches which, by their union, form the 
Char-shambah-sti, and the tributaries which flow into them. 

1 The precipitous banks of the Pyramus, and the chasms of two or three 
plethra in width, through which it passes, are noticed in some detail by Strabo, 
lib. XU., p. 536. 
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The northern and more considerable of these branches, called 
the Ycshil-Irmak, rises in the mountains eastward of Kara 
Hisar, and, after sweeping through the valleys southward 
of that town, it winds W. N.W. through the mountains, 
and subsequently through the plains of Niksar and Tashova, 
where it takes the name of the Char-shambah-su. In the 
plain near Boghaz Kissan Kal’eh, this river, the ancient 
Bycus, is joined by the western branch, or Iris, which is 
called the Tokat sii. The latter has its springs on the 
southern slopes of the great, chain, at some little distance to 
the S.W. of the town of Niksar ; and, after running in this 
direction through the vale of Tokat, it takes a western 
course along the Ivaas Ova to the village of Karevli, from 
whence it sweeps, north ward to Tourkhal, where it again 
runs westward, through a valley and along the south side of 
Alti Aghaj Tagh, into the plain of Amasiyah. 

On entering the latter, it is joined by an affluent. coining 
from the south, and soon afterwards it receives a considerable 
river, .which is formed by two branches. The southern and 
more considerable of these is at first, known by the name of 
the Alajah dial, whose several springs unite southward of 
Churiim, and the truuk thus formed, bearing the name of 
Tchoterlek lrmak, runs westward, and again north-eastward, 
into the valley of Amasiyah; just short of which the northern 
branch comes into it, by an easterly course, from the slopes 
of the Kirk Delim mountains in the vicinity of Churum. 

This branch now seems to have nearly an E.i\.E. course 
till it joins the Yesliil-Irmuk, or Green River, at the spot 
already mentioned ; just afterwards it receives another affluent 
coming from the westward, in the neighbourhood of Bdghaz 
Keui-Ghieul, or Stephane Palus. 1 After these accessions 
to its waters, the Yeshil-Irmak, or Char-slnimbah-su, 
appears to take a northerly direction, till, under the former 
name, it enters the Black vSea about 10 miles eastward of 
Samsun. 

The Sakarlyah is the most important stream after the 

1 Mr. W. J. Hamilton’s Journey: Vol. VII. Part I., p. 48, of the Royal 
Geographical Journal. 
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Kizil-Innak, and it spreads its affluents over a large portion 
of the territory lying immediately westward of the latter 
river. The western and principal arm appears to have two 
sources in Lycaonia, which, after uniting near Scvri-ITisar, 
takes a N.N.E. course through the wide and flat plain 1 in 
which it meets the eastern branch. The latter is formed by 
several streams, one of which, the Angora sii, has two 
branches, viz. the Tabanli Chai and Chibuk su, both of 
which rise to the eastward, and unite below, or a little 
westward of that place. And in a wild and rocky valley, at 
some distance in the latter direction, the trunk is joined by 
the Tcher su, which comes from the Murtah Ovah-si, nearly 
25 miles north of the city, 2 and flows through a similar 
country. . «■ 

After a tortuous course of about 20 miles W. S. W. through 
a country of gypsum, the trunk formed by the Angora river 
and the Tcher su, enters into defiles of granite, and then 
falls into the Sakariyah, or western arm. The course of 
the ancient Sangarius is now westward till it receives the 
Kutahiyali branch, or Thimbres, about 80 miles N.E. of this 
place ; soon afterwards it winds northward through Iiithynia 
to the shores of the Black Sea, about 30 miles short of which 
it has a width of 372 feet. 3 

The tributaries of the great Mcndereh water a considerable 
tract towards the southwestern portion of the peninsula. 
The most, remarkable of these is the ancient Meeander, which 
has two sources in Phrygia. The eastern, or Marsyas, the 
Catarractes 4 of Herodotus, issues from a small lake; and, 
after running north-westward through the town of Dcenare, 
at the foot of Mount Cekenec, it is joined by the western, or 
Mceander ; 6 and then flows W. N.W. till it receives the San- 
dukli Chai from the N.E. The trunk, called by the Turks 

* Mr. W. J. Hamilton’s Journey, p. 5Cw 

* Mr. Ainsworth’s Journey from Angora : Vol. X. Part III., p. 218, of the 
Royal Geographical Journal. 

8 Ibid., p. 219. 4 Lib. VII. c. xxvi. 

* Ibid. ; also Discoveries in Asia Minor, by the Rev. F. V. J. Aruudell, 
Vol. I., pp. 230, 231 ; and Leake’s Asia Minor, p. 158 and following. 
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Buyuk Mendereh, after running for a time to the S.W. and 
W., receives the Banas Chai and Kopli su, both of which 
come from the N.E. After flowing for some time in the 
previous, or south-westerly direction, the river is joined on 
its southern side by the Tchoruk su, or Lycus, which is 
formed by numerous tributaries, such as the Ak sii, the Gul 
Bunar sii, &c. The M seamier now inclines a little more 
westward, and is increased by the Kara su (Mosynus), the 
Arpali su, the Oheena Chiu (Marsyas), and many inferior 
tributaries, as it makes a tortuous course between Lydia and 
Caria, till it enters the Mediterranean nearly opposite 
Fatmos. 

On the south-western side of the peninsula arc the copious 
streams watering flhe plains of Cilicia, two of which have 
their most distant sources in the Anti-Taurus, northward of 
A1 Bostan, and subsequently traverse the whole width of the 
Taurus from north to south in a remarkable manner: again, 
farther west, the high ground north of Golek Bdghaz 
separates the western branch of the ancient Sarus from the 
principal source of a third stream, the river of Tarsus. 

The latter is the celebrated. Cydnus, which, under the 
name of the Mezarluk Chai, has its rise in the heart of the 
great chain, and on the southern slope of the elevated ground 
in question ; from whence it flows by Golek Bdghaz, winding 
S.S. eastward through the pass, and along the plain in the 
same general direction, receiving in this part of its course, 
but more particularly on the western side, several affluents 
coming from the southern slopes of the Taurus. A short 
distance from Tarsus the Cydnus breaks over, and partly 
through a ledge of brecciatcd rocks, with a fall of about 18 
feet, resembling that of Schaffliausen in miniature; it is, 
however, more picturesque, since it forms several wooded 
islands as it approaches the town A little southward of 
the city it receives a considerable feeder from the north, and 
taking nearly the direction of the latter, the trunk has a 
south-westerly course through the alluvial plain to the shores 
of the Mediterranean. 
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Scarcely two miles eastward from the termination of the 
Cydnus is the estuary of the river Sa'ihun, whose trunk is 
formed by the meeting of two great branches almost in the 
heart of the Taurus. The eastern and more distant of these 
has one of its springs at Cherulik, on the sides of the Yel 
Gadugi range, some miles southward of Gurun; 1 aud another 
more westward in the mountains, near Viran Shehr, from 
whence the stream flows southward by Tomarse aud Jemnick 
to the supposed point of junction below Farasliak.® The 
main eastern stream has not been followed, but its windings 
through the Anti-Taurus and along part of the Taurus can 
scarcely give less than 150 miles distance before it reaches 
the western branch. The latter, under the name of Kar- 
mushlu-su, has its source near Buldertm Klian, 3 from whence 
it flows south-westward for nearly 30 miles along the Allah 
Tagh, receiving midway an affluent: coming from the slopes 
of the Uch Kapu Tagh, southward of Nigdeh. Being turned 
by the Kizil Tagh, the river makes a bold sweep south-east- 
ward, along the north-eastern side of this mountain ; at the 
extremity of which it falls into the main branch, previously 
receiving the Bozanlii-su. This considerable affluent is 
formed by the union of many streams on the northern slopes 
of the Bulghar Tagh, of which the Kara Gechid-su is the 
principal. This last comes from the slopes of Armud Bell 
Tagh, from whence it sweeps westward and southward 
through the ruins of Faustinopolis ; and leaving these it 
flows S.S.E. to the hot springs and ruins near Takhta Kbpri. 
Here, having received from the west two large affluents, the 
trunk forces a passage in the previous direction through the 
Bulghar Tagh to Ak Kbpri and the ruins of Padandus ; 
from which, bearing the name of the Bozanlu-su, it passes 
along the southern side of. the Kizil Tagh into the Kar- 

muslilu-su ; and the united waters lull into the eastern 

* 

1 Mr. Ainsworth’s Journey from Kaisariyah : VoK X. Part III., p. 313, 
of the Royal Geographical Journal. 

* The courses of its northern branches are yet but imperfectly known. 

3 In about 37° 30' N. latitude and 34° 4' E. latitude. 
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branch. 1 The trunk, here known as the Saurun Chat, or 
Adanah-su, now flows east-south-eastward, receiving a great 
many feeders as it winds through the deep and wild valleys 
of the Taurus, from which, bearing the name of the Urlinjah- 
su, it finally issues, having a breadth of 170 feet, and such a 
depth that ferry-boats are indispensable throughout the 
remaining 12 miles of its eastern course. Near the village 
of JakliGuba/a considerable stream, the Mamish Chat, comes 
into it from the north ; and, after this accession to its waters, 
the trunk of the Sa'ihun scoops a valley bed first, southward, 
and then south-westward, through the plain, to Adana, where 
it has a width of 1050 feet ; its course from thence continues 
as before for upwards of 30 miles through the rich alluvion 
of Campestris to the estuary already noticed. 

The next river, the Ja'ihan, has a still longer course, and, 
like the preceding, it has two principal branches. One of 
these flows from the Anti-Taurus westward to A1 Bostan ; 
from whence, after being joined by two affluents from the 
north, it continues in the previous direction for about eight 
miles. Here it is joined by another tributary, which in 
coming from the slopes of the Bel-li Gedik range* gives to it 
a southerly direction ; and a little onward it is joined by a 
more considerable stream from the west. The latter has two 
branches : the northern, {he Goksun-su, after an eastern 
course of about 30 miles, receives the Terigin l)ereh-su from 
the S.W., just before it falls into the Ja'ihan.’ This last, now 
takes a southerly direction, receiving, as it flows onward, the 
Nargileh Suyu from the east ; again, the Ternis-su from the 
west; and finally carrying a considerable body of water 
through the deep and wooded valleys of Taurus proper, till 
at a spot about nine miles S.W. of Mar’ash it is joined by the 
other principil branch. 3 The latter, in making a gentle sweep 

1 Prom a part of a manuscript Survey o ' Cappadocia kindly sent by Major 
Fischer of the Prussian Engineers, throtigh Professor Ritter of Berlin. 

* Between A1 Boston and Derendah. Mr. Ainsworth’s Journey, Vol. X., 
p. Ill ; p. 319 of the Royal Geographical Journal. 

* From a Manuscript Survey of a part of Asia Minor, kindly sent through 
Professor Ritter, by Baron Molke of the Prussian service. 
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from its springs in the liills below Pelvereh, forms the lakes 
of Go! Bashi, Ma’den Gol, and Cliinari Gol ; from the last 
of which this river, bearing the name of the Ak-su, makes a 
south-westerly curve along the eastern side of the Kapujan 
Tagh, till it touches the Ovah of Bazarjik. From thence it 
flows N.W. through Shehr Ovah, 1 in which it is joined by 
two or three affluents from the high ground to the south, 
and finally enters the main stream in the valley of Aghr 
Tagh. From the neighbourhood of Mar’ash the trunk of 
the ancient Pyramus runs W.S.W. and sweeps round the 
mountains of Anabad into the deep valley separating the 
Durdun Tagh range from the Taurus : along the latter it 
preserves the same general direction through forests of pine, 
broken by deep ravines and stupendous • rocky precipices, till 
at length it enters the plain of Cilicia, in which it receives 
the Kaisha-su and another stream from the slopes of the 
Taurus : and again, near Ai'n-zarbah it is joined by two 
affluents. One of these, the Salakat, or Satirun Chai, makes 
a bold sweep, first south-westward from Kars, then north- 
westward, and, finally, southward, in which direction it 
passes the town and castle of Aln-zarbah. About four miles 
from the latter [dace it unites with the eastern branch ; and 
again, at the same distance southward, the trunk is entered 
by a great branch from the norjth. This fine river, which 
also bears the name of the Jaihan, has its springs in the 
Anti-Taurus, from whence it winds through the recesses 
of Taurus proper, at some distance westward of the town of 
Sis, and of a castle which has the designation of Kara Sis. 
In this part of its course it is joined by so many considerable 
streams, that it is navigated by rafts some time before it 
reaches the plain, along which it passes a little westward 
of A'in-zarbah, and pursues its southern course to the point 
of junction already noticed. The trunk formed by these 
different branches appears to make a gentle, sweep westward 
of south to Misis (the ancient Mopsuesta), where it has a 

1 Baron Molke’s Manuscript Survey, &c. Also Mr. Ainsworth’s Notes; 
and the Euphrates Expedition. 
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breadth of 450 feet, and is deep and navigable. After a 
course of about nine miles to the S.W., and being joined by 
an affluent coining from the north, the JaThan or river of the 
World sweeps southward, and again eastward, passing through 
marshes into the sea at the southern extremity of the Bay of 
Ayas, where it has already deposited a considerable tract of 
alluvial soil. 1 

1 According to the prediction of an ancient oracle, the soil deposited by the 
Pyramus will in time extend the coast of Cilicia till it joins that of Cyprus. 
Strabo, Lib. XII. p. 536. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE EASTERN AND NORTH-WESTERN PASHA LIES 
OF ASIA MINOR. 

Asia Minor divided by the Halys. — PilsMliks of Maldtiyah, Sivas, and TartL- 
buziin. — Vizirate of Anaddli. — Silri'i-khdn. — The river Hcrraus. — Lydia, its 
ancient Sites. — Smyrna. — Kara-si. — Muldtlyah. — Bighah. — Troy and its 
Rivers. — The Dardanelles. — Khodaveudi-kdr. — Boh. — Bithynia. — Nieara. 
— Nieomedia. — Thu Bosphorus. — Angora District. — Kaatamdni. — City of 
Angora. „ * 

The Halys divides the peninsula of Asia Minor into two 
nearly equal portions, which lie on its eastern and western 
sides ; the former portion, extending to the Euphrates, is 
conterminous with Fran, which constitutes the subject, of 
the fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh Chapters, and therefore 
it is that with which it will be most convenient to take up 
the geographical description of the country. 

It contains the paslialiks of Malatiyah, Tarabuzun, and 
Sivas. The first of these districts is small, and it extends 
westward from the hanks of the Euphrates to Dercndeh, and 
northward from the slopes of the Taurus to the borders of 
Sivas. It is intersected from west to east by the fertile valley 
of the Tokhmah-su ; and besides the town of Arka, the ancient 
Areas, 1 the thermal springs of Mor Huminan, and many 
Turkoman villages, it contains the small Sanjaks of Hasan 
Patrick, Hakim Khan, and Hasan Chelehi. Malatiyah, the 
capital of the district, with the summer habitations of Aspuzi, 
and the ferry over the great river on the high road to Bagh- 
dad, have already been mentioned. 

The next is the extensive district of Sivas, or Suns, which 
has the Black Sea and the pashalik of Tarabuzun on the 
north ; and those of Katsariyeh and Malatiyah oil the south ; 

1 Mr. Ainsworth'B Journey, Vol. X-, Part III., p. 320 of the Royal Geogra- 
. phical Journal. 
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the Halys on the west ; and the river Euphrates as its eastern 
boundary. In addition to the affluents of these two abundant 
rivers, the greater part of the territory is watered by the two 
principal branches of the Char-Shambali, which have already 
been noticed. 

The extensive pashalik of Sivas has Mount Taurus towards 
the north ; the Anti-Taurus traverses its centre from S.E. 
to N.W. ; and an offset of the latter, which runs northward 
of Mount Arjish, skirts the eastern side of the Halys. 

These ranges give to the district of Sivas a very diversified 
surface, which is now chiefly occupied by the flocks of the 
Kurds and Turkomans ; although, in general, like the fertile 
Gadolinitis at its north-western extremity, 1 * * it is admirably 
adapted for the most productive cultivation. 

In the latter portion of the province is Bufra, a town with 
two mosques, a line bridge, and about 700 houses on the 
right bank, at about 10 miles from the estuary of the Halys ; 
and towards the interior is Vezir Kdpri (formerly the Kedi 
Kal’ali, • or Ghedakara" of the Turks), a town containing 
about 1070 houses.® Lastly, we have ’Osmanjik, the ancient 
Otressa, a bustling post town of about' 300 houses, with a 
proportion of khans and mosques, and a noble bridge of 13 
arches over the Halys ; besides a castle, which, from the 
summit of an isolated rock, commands a view of the whole. 4 

A little way southward of this early station of the Osiuanli 
conquerors is Churum, a town having a castle, 16 mosques, 
several khans and baths, and nearly 2000 houses. It is now 
governed by an A'yan, under whom are also the towns of 
Saz, Haji-Hamzah, Iskelib, Kasar, and ’Osmanjik. About 22 
miles eastward of the latter is the district of Mcrzivan, which 
contains mines of silver, copper, and salt ; also a town of the 
same name, with about 15,000 inhabitants, under a Vaivodeh. 
Again, eastward of Amasiyah, is its remaining dependency, 
the town of Niksar (Ncocsesure..), which has a castle and 

1 Strabo, lib. XII., p. 546. 

* Probably ancient Gadilon.— Mr. Ainsworth’s Travels, Vol. I., p. 92. 

■ 1000 Muhammedan, 50 Armenian, and 20 Greek. — Ibid., p. 93. 

4 Ibid., pp. 91 and 98. 
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about 1000 bouses, situated in the narrow valley of the Char 
Shambuh-su ; at the commencement of a luxuriant plain, and 
amidst a forest of fruit trees. 1 * 

The interesting city of Amasiyah is nearly in the centre 
of the district, and still contains 3970 houses, which are 
shaded by extensive mulberry plantations on both banks of 
the Iris,® over which there are four bridges. The deep and 
extensive valley of the city of Strabo 3 4 5 is further remarkable 
from its picturesque character, and from containing an elevated 
citadel, beneath which the singular and almost inaccessible 
tombs of the kings of Pontus have been excavated in the 
face of the rock. 

Amasiyah is under a Musellim, who pays a fixed sum from 
the products of the district ; and the average crop of silk 
collected is about 60,000 lbs. 1 

There are two other dependencies of the pashalik in this 
direction, Tokat and Zileh. The latter contains 200Q. houses 
on a rising ground, whose summit, is occupied by a fortress. 
The khans are large, and the shops numerous ; but the place 
is most remarkable for an annual fair of 15 days towards the 
close of November, when it is the resort of 40,000 or 50,000 
people from all the commercial cities of Asia Minor, Syria, 
and Mesopotamia ; at which time cotton, wool, silk and 
linens are bartered for cloths, indigo, English cotton twist, 
&c. : ‘ In this fine district the vine, fruits, and grain are exten- 
sively cultivated. 

Tokat is situated in a pretty valley, and contains about 
6730 tiled houses, some of which are well built and handsome, 
but the greater part are mere sheds, and the streets are filthy. 
The town lias an extensive dyeing establishment., and another 
for printing cottons ; there are also two furnaces, in which 

1 Mr. Brant’s Journey : Vol. VI. Part II., p. 220, of the Royal Geographical 
Journal. * 

* Mr. Suter’s Journey : Vol. X. Part III., p. 412, ibid. 

B Lib. XII., p. 560. 

4 Mr. Suter’s Journey : Vol. X. Part III., p. 442, of the Royal Geographical 
Journal. 

5 Ibid., p. 441. 
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the copper brought chiefly from the mines of Arghana is 
refined previously to being shipped at Samsun for Con- 
stantinople. 1 

The once important district of Chapan O'ghlu lies to the 
westward, and contains the A’yanliks of Huji Osman, Kizlan, 
Surkun, Ak Tagh jyia’den,* and BdghazkoT, where are the 
remains of Tavium ; 3 and, at a Turkoman village further 
north, a massive Cyclopean gateway, with singular bafe-relielk 

Yuz-Kat is governed by a Musellim, and although decayed, 
it still contains nearly 4000 houses ; it is situated in a valley, 
and has several mosques, oik; of which was built after the plan 
of St. Sophia at Constantinople. 

On the borders of the Halys, at some distance westward of 
Yuz-Kat, is the Turkoman district of Kir-shchr, which con- 
tains the fertile plain of Sogher ; and, northward of the 
latter, the Sanjuk of l)cnek Ma’den. 4 To the south are the 
A’yanliks of llaji-Bektash and Mujur; the town hearing the 
latter name contains 00!) houses; and nearly in the centre 
of the whole is a valley, in which stands Kir-shehr, the capital, 
a town of about 4000 inhabitants. 

Owing to tin; religious fanaticism of the Dervishes this 
place presents t.lie contrast of wretched houses going to decay 
amidst gardens of remarkable fertility. 4 Although eastward 
of the Halys, the district is now under the Pasha of Angora. 

Near the eastern side of the territory is the Musellimik 
of Divrigi, with the mines of Siliski in the -neighbourhood.. 
The former town, the Tephrene of the Dower Empire,* con- 
tains about 2000 houses, situated amidst gardens in a fertile 
valley, shut in to the north by the Dumbii Tagh, on which 
is the castle ; and by the Erumbat Tagh to the south. On 
the Euphrates are Erzingan and Egin ; 7 and, a little way 

1 MS. Journal by Mr. Ainsworth. 

* An argentiferous lead mine. — Mr. E rant: Vol. VI. Part II., p. 217, of 
the Royal Geographical Journal. * 

8 Mr. W. J. Hamilton’s Journey : Yol. YII. Part I., p. 53, ibid. 

4 The silver mines are. 3340 feet above the sea. — Mr. Ainsworth’s Journey : 
Vol. X. Part III., p. 284, ibid. * .Ibid., p. 286. 

a St. Martin, Memoires Historiqucs, &c., Vol. I., p. 188. 

7 See above, Chap. III. 
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west of the river, another dependency, called Arab-Kir, is 
picturesquely situated in a deep and narrow valley : it contains 
about 2000 houses, almost entirely occupied by Armenians, 
and nearly as many gardens, which produce an abundance 
of fine fruits and vegetables. 1 * This manufacturing town, 
which is also called Arab-Kcil, represents the Arabraces of 
the Lower Empire, and was given by the Armenians in ex- 
change Tor Vasbouragen. 3 4 Towards the southern borders 
are the A’yanliks of Dorgil Tush and Delikli Tash, also the 
towns of Gurun and Derendah, each of which is governed by 
a Musellim. The former contains an ancient castle, and 1000 
Armenian and Turkish houses, situated amidst gardens, at the 
meeting of two deep and picturesque valleys. The latter place 
contains two mosques, numerous gardens, ;jml a singular castle, 
occupying a high rock, which overlooks a precipitous pass along 
the banks of the Tokhmah-su. 3 

The extensive city of Sivas, or Suas/ is built on one of the 
affluents of the lvizil-Irmuk, nearly in the centre of an 
extensive plain which stretches K.N.E. and W.S.W. It 
contains two castles, each placed on a. hill, also 1000 Arme- 
nian and nearly 5000 Turkish houses, partly tiled and partly 
flat-roofed, which, are intermingled with gardens, baths, 
khans, medresses, and mosques. Of the last there are nearly 
one hundred, which, being in the best style of Arabian or 
Persian architecture, are striking edifices ; their minarchs 
and entrances are particularly elegant. 

The bazars are well supplied, and there is a considerable 
transit trade by the routes proceeding from the city. Sivas, 
which was once called Cabira, and afterwards Sevjistia/' occupies 
the centre of the district, and likewise of ancient Cappadocia. 

The adjoining territory, anciently Pont.us, is now the 
pashalik of Tarabuzun ; it extends from Sivas northward to 
the shores of the Black Sea, and again westward, from the 
Jdruk, including the district of Samsiin. Tarabuzun consists 


1 Mr. Ainsworth's Travels, &c., Vol. II., p. 5. 

* St. Martin, Mtinoires, &c., Vol. I., p. 189. 

3 Mr. Ainsworth’s Travels, &c., Vol. I., p. 244/ 

4 Pliny, lib. VI., c. iv. 5 Ibid. 
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of mountain slopes, valleys, and plains of limited extent, lying 
on the northern side of the triple range which borders the 
high table-land of Sivas ; it is for the most part singularly 
rich and beautiful, owing to its line timber, aud a profusion 
of cistus, myrtles, azalia, and other shrubs, interspersed with 
orange and lemon trees, hemp, and other productions of the 
soil. Eastward from Tarabuzun are the districts of You- 
mirah, Surmenah, Of, iliza, and Iaizistan ; all of which, with 
the exception of that of Of, are known under the general name 
of Lazistan, from Lazii, the name of the people. 

It contains the small ports of Khotz, Solocler, Riza, Eski, 
Tarabuzun, Kopa, Makral, and the mouths of the Makala 
and Kendris rivers.' Some distance westward of the capital 
is the Kcra-shunrfesch svi, on which was ancient Cerasus ; 1 * 3 
and farther along the coast are the small towns and ports of 
Terabolis (Tripoli), Kerasun, the ancient Pharnacia;* also 
Ordou, Fatsa, Unieh (Oenoe), the estuary of the Yoshil-Trnnik, 
which terminates below the town of Char-sham bah, amidst 
groves of fruit trees ; and, finally, the ancient Amisus, now 
Samsiin, nine miles westward of the river. The latter town 
is under a Musellim, and it contains about 450 Mussulman 
houses. At the eastern extremity there is a castle, and at the 
western are the government buildings, containing the copper, 
lead, &c., brought hither for shipment. The anchorage is 
open but safe, 4 and a road was in consequence made from hence 
to the interior, through Sivas, by the late Rcshid Mohammed 
Pasha in 1835. 

Besides U’leh'Shei'van, Gemeri, and other considerable vil- 
lages, the interior contains the valuable districts of Kara 
llisar and Gumish Khanah. In the former, the mines of 
Shebb-Klianah constitute an A’yanlik, which is subject to 
the Musellim of Kara Hisar. This town contains 2000 
Turkish, and about 600 Greek and Armenian houses, nearly 
encircling the higher part, of a considerable hill, which 

1 From a MS. survey of the coast of the Mack Sea. 

* Mr. W. J. Hamilton’s Journey, Vol. VII., pp. 46-47, of the Royal Geo- 

graphical Journal. * Ibid. 

4 Mr. Snter : Vol. X. Part III., p. 44.'J, of the Royal Geographical Journal. 

x 2 
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terminates with a precipitous mass of limestone, having a 
Genoese eastle on its summit. 

The upper and lower towns of Gutnish lvhanah are situated 
near a bend in the wild and rocky valley leading from Erz- 
Rum to Tarabuzun, at about eighteen hours from the latter ; 
and it is a straggling, but considerable place. The houses of 
the former portion rise one above the other on the steep sides 
of the hills enclosing this part of the valley ; and they are 
remarkable for being covered with sloping roofs of shingles. 
The mines still worked are in this quarter, but the neglected 
district abounds in copper, lead, and silver. Nearly two miles 
from lienee is the remainder of the town, situated at the meet- 
ing of the cross valley, by which, in all probability, the Greeks 
entered that of Gumish Klianah from the south-west. 

The capital of the pashalik occupies the lower slope of the 
chain which rises abruptly from the shores of the Black Sea ; 
and the city having a back-ground of richly-wooded pic- 
turesque mountains, the view is particularly striking, whether 
seen from the land or the sea. 

The most, ancient part of the city, the probable site of 
Trapezus, is an elevated plateau, forming a rectangular tongue 
of land, extending about 800 yards from north to south, and 
250 from east to west ; it is fortified with walls, and square 
or hexagonal towers, and at the southern extremity is the 
castle, a more elevated building, which serves as a citadel for 
this portion of the town. Deep valleys covered with trees 
are on the eastern and western sides of the plateau, and over 
each is a bridge leading to the houses and gardens of the 
suburbs, which extend northwards to the sea ; the bridges 
lead also to a second parallelogram about 900 yards long and 
800 yards wide, which partly encloses the first, and is fortified 
in a similar manner : it is on rather a lower level, and lies on 
its northern side. The walls and towers were probably con- 
structed by the Genoese when they had possession of the 
place ; and the remains of the ancient mole may still he seen, 
running into the sea. 

With the exception of a very confined harbour on the 
eastern side of the city, there is only an open roadstead; hut. 
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owing to the elevation of the mountains behind, the winds 
do not blow home, and the anchorage has, in consequence, 
hitherto proved sale. The city is believed to have been 
founded about 2000 years B.c.' 

The 1G Sanjakliks composing the Vezirate of Anaddli 
proper, include the whole tract northward of the district of 
Koniyeli, and westward, from the limits of the preceding 
districts on the banks of the Ilalys, to the shores of the Black 
and Mediterranean Seas ; so that they nearly represent the 
Asiatic proconsulate of the Romans, viz. Lydia, Ionia, Caria, 
Mysia, Phrygia, and the district of the Hellespont ;* they also 
constitute the Asia proper of Ptolemy 3 and Strabo; that is, 
the whole of the territory within the Ilalys, with the excep- 
tions of Pisidia, Pamphylia, and a part of Phrygia. 

In describing the former portion, it will be proper to 
commence with the A’yanlik of Aidin, which occupies the 
interior, stretching from the lower part of the Mendereh 
northward by Tireh to the river Kodiis or Geduz, and east- 
ward along the former river, till it includes Aidin, Snrt, 
Guzel-hisar, Allah-sliehr, and the principal town, Tireh. 

This line tract, which is mentioned "by Homer, 4 contains 
the governments of Soghlali and Sani-Khan, of which the 
former has the district of Aidin to the east : it extends along 
the shores of Ionia, from die banks of the Buyiik Mendereh 
to those of the Kodiis, and is remarkable for the bold and 
striking scenery formed by its numerous ‘headlands, bays, 
and inlets, especially that of the chief town, Izmir. 

Saru-Khan touches the northern extremity of Soghlah 
and Aidin, and consists of a narrow strip, which extends 
eastward from the Gulf of Sandarli to the plains beyond 
Ak-hisar. With the exception of the Kiziljah, Musa Tagh 
(Mount Tmolus), and the range of Boz Tagh (Mount 
Sipylus) to the north, it is almost, entirely a rich plain, which 
is abundantly watered by the Kodiis and Mendereh, with 
their tributaries : near the rivers are seen the fig, vine, olive, 
plane, pine, wild pear, and oleander ; but the country is thinly 

1 Fulmayer’s Gescliichlc des Byzantiniscben Kaisertliums, p. 4. 

* Notit. Imperii. * Lib. V., c. ii. 4 Iliad, lib. II., v. 461. 
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peopled and only partially cultivated. It contains the town 
of Durghut-li Kasabah (commonly called Kasabah), 1 which 
consists of nearly 2000 houses ;* and Manser, or Manisa 
(Magnesia), the capital. The latter is a modern city, stand- 
ing at the foot of Mount Sipylus, near the southern bank of 
the Kodus, and containing a population of about 25,000 
souls : . the town is in a thriving condition, having many 
mosques, khans, &c. ; and it equals, if not surpisses, Smyrna 
in its public buildings. Including the interesting coast of 
Ionia, Lydia proper had the Aegean Sea on the west, Phrygia 
on the east, Mysia on the north, and Caria on the south. 3 
The three branches of Ak Tagh' 1 towards the southern limits, 
Musa Tagli 4 in the centre, and a branch of the latter, with 
Mount Sipylus near the northern cxtruhity, traverse the 
territory from east to west : these branches form the limits 
of the Mseonian plains, as well as of the rich and well watered 
valleys lying along the Hermus. This river, the Kodus of 
the Turks, is formed by three principal affluents, the most 
northern of which, the Deinirji-chai, or ancient Hvllus, rises 
in Phrygia, and Hows south-westward from the slopes of the 
Demirji range to the borders of Lydia, where it is joined by 
the united waters of tin; Cihiediz-ehai and Alneh-chai. The 
former of these, which appears to represent the Hermus,® 
flows south-westward from the slopes of Morad Tagh, and 
again W.N.W. into the Demirji-ehai, receiving just pre- 
viously the Ai'neh-chai, which at first has a southerly course 
from the Demirji Tagh, and afterwards flows westward from 
Selenti. The trunk thus formed, which represents both the 
Hyllus and Hermus, flows S.W. through the Katakekaumene 
to Adala, beyond which it receives, from the E.S.E., the 
Allah Shehr, or Cogamus river, and afterwards the Pactolus, 
which is formed by several small affluents on the southern 
side pf Sart. The Hermus flow's westward from thence to 

■ 1 The Rev. R. G. Renouard. 

* The Rev. F. V. Arundell’s Discoveries in Asia Minor, Vol. I., p. 21. 

* Pliny, lib. V., c. xxix. * Messogis. * Tmolus. 

0 Col. Leake's Map of Asia Minor, and Mr. W. J. Hamilton's Journey and 
Map, Vol. VIII. Part II. and Map, of the Royal Geographical Journal. 
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Magnesia, where it makes a southerly sweep of about 45 
miles, and finally enters the v Gul£oCf Smyrna, bearing the’ 
dames of the Kodus and Ghiediz-ch£i. The nextstream 
southward is the lesser Mseander, which is formed by the : 
junction of two branches ; the shorter coming by a southerly 
course from Kiziljali Musa Tagh, and the longer flowing west- 
ward from the Messogis range, near Tireli, or Caystrus. 
The trunk thus formed, bearing the mime of the Kuchuk 
Mendereh, flows south-westward into the Gulf of Scala Nova, 
and by its position it evidently represents thesecond Mseander, 
as well as the Caystrus. 1 

On the coast of Ionia may still be traced the sites of 
Pygela, Neapolis, Marathesiume, Teos, with the temple of 
Bacchus, Coryeus, Phomicus, Erytlirae, and Phanu. 8 In 
the interior of Ij^Uia also were many places of note, such as 
Larissa, Bagae, Tabala, Mieonia (Megne), Magne-ad-Sipylum, 
Apollonis, Attaleia (Adala), Carissa, Angame, Nicaea, Cay- 
strus, Tripolis, Tralles, Nyssar, JMagnesia, and the extensive 
remains of Saitbe at Sidas Kal’eh.* At Yen! Bazar are the 
ruins of a theatre, a stadium, and those of the celebrated 
temple of Diana Leucophryne, which was scarcely exceeded 
by that of Ephesus. 4 But the original Asia was still more 
remarkable, in consequence of possessing five of the seven 
churches of the Apocalypse/' Those within its limits are 
Thyatira, Philadelphia, Ephesus, Sardis the ancient, and, 
lastly, Smyrna, the commercial capital and great emporium 
of Lower Asia. The first of these sites, 6nce the Hyda, or 
Hyde of Homer 6 and of the Mieonians, 7 occupies a beautiful 
situation on the banks of the Pactolus, where the remains 
of a theatre, a stadium, a palace, the vast Ionic temple of 

1 Col. Leake’s Map of Asia Minor. 

• Leake’s Asia Minor, p. 201, &c. ^ 

• Mr. W. J. Hamilton: Vol. VIII. Part II., p. 142, of the 

Geographical Journal. : 

^ Leake’s Asia Minor, p. 242 ancf Knowing. 

• Their sites have lately been described. — Visit to the Seven Churches, by 
the Rev. F. V. J. Arundell, 

: ■ • Iliad, lib, XX., v. 385. 

7 Pliny, lib. V., c. xxix. •• ^ r , r , 
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Cybele, 5 and several others, give to the ruins some resemblance 
to the ancient city of Agrigentum. 8 A few miles northward 
is the colossal tumulus of Alyattes ; 3 and around Lake C 0 I 0 & 
are the tombs and tumuli of the other kings of Lydia. 1 * 
Smyrna, although not the seat of government, is, for other 
reasons, the most important place in Asia, and, with the excep- 
tion of Allah Shehr (Philadelphia), it is the only city of the 
seven which still flourishes. 

The rugged, picturesque mountains, which for nearly 20 
miles extend along the northern and southern shores of the 
Gulf of Ismir, give it an European rather than an Asiatic 
character ; for the capacious inlet is not by any means unlike 
some of the firths in Scotland. Near the southern side of 
the entrance is the fine anchorage of Oarlse (Vourla), and 
at the bottom, or eastern extremity of the inlet, is the harbour 
of Smyrna, which is defended by a respectable castellated 
building, and allbrds a fine anchorage close to the wharfs. 

The city, with its extensive groves of cypress, orange, and 
fig-trees, rises amphitheatrically from the water’s edge in the 
form of a triangle, some of the ancient walls remaining, and 
a castle on Mount Pagus constituting its apex ; Turk town 
forms the western, and Frank town, with its stores, wharfs, 
&c., the eastern, or opposite extremity. Plain houses, with 
tiled roofs and gaudily painted balconies, some twenty mosques, 
and a proportion of khans, baths, and kiosks, interspersed, 
together with the prominent buildings which display the 
flags, and not unftequently the taste, of the different European 
consuls, produce an effect which is at once striking and 
peculiar to Smyrna. The mixture of styles of architecture, 
the picturesque environs of the city, and the numerous vessels 
belonging to all nations which ride at anchor or stand under 
sail, constitute a coup d'acil almost rivalling that which is 
presented by the splendid scenery of the Bosphorus. 

The population approaches 130,000, and consists of about 

1 Leake's Asia Minor, p. 265. 

* Journal written during an Excursion in Asia Minor in 1838, by Charles 
Fellbwes, Esq., p. 289. * Herodotus, lib. I., c. xciii. 

J .« Strabo, lib. XIII., p. 621. 
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70,000 Turks, 30,000 Greeks, 12,000 Spanish Jews, 7000 
Armenians, the rest being composed of the mixed races of all 
nations, called Levantines ; so that the interior of the city 
presents a vast variety of persons and occupations. Sets of 
athletic porters removing weighty boxes, or ponderous bales 
of goods suspended between two poles, and wine and other 
shops stocked with European goods, mark the limits of the 
Frank quarter ; the rest of the town shows the varied cos- 
tumes of the Turks, Greeks, Armenians, Mugrebbins, and the 
still more important looking Chavasscs of the Consuls and 
other authorities. Near the suburbs are seen the Xebeques 
and other sun-burnt inhabitants of the interior provinces : 
these people invariably avoid the town, remaining outside with 
their camels till the delivery of their goods enables them once 
more to enjoy the open country. 

The remains of a theatre, port ions of cisterns, and a stadium, 
in addition to the medals found at different, times, show that 
the present, town occupies the site of the queen of Asiatic 
cities. Besides being the seat of the arts and sciences, it was 
one of the thirteen which contended for the honour of having 
given birth to Homer; 1 and, on its reparation, 9 Alexander the 
Great bestowed such care and pains that Strabo pronounced 
it to be the finest, of all the Ionian cities. 3 According to 
the same authority, the name was derived from Smyrna, an 
Amazon who conquered Ephesus, from whence her followers 
advancing, drove away the Leleges, or yEolians, 4 and built 
ancient. Smyrna, 8 20 stadia from the present! city ; but being 
driven out, they retired to Colophon, and afterwards they 
took possession of the actual site. 0 

Ancient Smyrna was at the bottom of the Ilermoean Gulf, 


' It contained a statue and temple dedicated to Homer, and coins were 
struck to commemorate this locality as his birth-place. — Strabo, lib. XIV., 
p. 646. There arc several brass coin- in the king's cabinet at Paris ; and 
one in silver represents Homer sitting,* ivtlh a roll or volume in his hand. 

* Pliny, lib. V., c. xsix. 8 Lb. XIV., p. 646. 

4 Herodotus, lib. I., c. xlix. 

• 622 years before the expedition of Xerxes. — Ilcrodot. in vitft Homcri, 

sub finetn. * Strabo, lib. XI V pp. 633, 634. 
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on the banks of the river of that name , 1 and probably near 
the spot called the Baths of Diana ; there arc not now, how- 
ever, any traces of the site : the; aqueducts in that neighbour- 
hood belong to a much later period. 

The climate of Smyrna is healthy, and the city is situated 
in a fine country : its chief disadvantages are exposure to 
earthquakes, the plague, and fires ; which last, owing to the 
number of wooden houses, are very destructive. 

The government of Kara-si touches that of Sarii-khan, 
from whence it extends northward, along the coast of iliolis, 
till it joins that of Bighah, and again eastward, to the borders 
of Khodavendi-kar, a little beyond Balikesri (Ctesarea), the 
chief town. Near its northern extremity it has the river, 
which, after a short course, falls into the Gulf of Adra- 
myttium ; and, at its southern limits, the Bergama-su, or 
Caicus, which has a western course from Kirkagatsli, where 
the trunk is formed by the junction of several branches 
coming from the interior towards the north and east. 

The Demirji range bisects this district from east to west, 
_ and then, skirting the Gulf of Adramyttium, it runs northward 
into Mysia. Some few valleys, such as the Kemereii, are 
highly cultivated and beautiful ; 3 but, for the most part, the 
country is without villages and covered with plane-trees, 
olives, and pines, with an underwood of laurel, arbutus, vine, 
clematis, woodbine, and myrtle . 3 The shores of the island 
of Mitylene, however, are still richer ; and its capital occupies 
the slope of a peninsula at the waters edge, above and on 
each side of which are seen a succession of rich valleys, with 
villages and kiosks peeping through wooded slopes and rich 
underwood. The kiosks, for the sake of coolness, are of a 
peculiar construction, being either a kind of turret raised on 
four posts above the ground, or a wooden building surmount- 
ing a square stone tower, beyond which it projects on every 
side. In addition to the island of Mitylene, Kara-si contains 
the Sanjaks of Balikesri, Adrarnyti, Sandarli, and Ayasmund. 

1 Herodotus, Life of Homer, c. ii. Strabo, lib. XIV., p. 646. 

* * Fellowes’s Journal, 1838, p. 40. 

* Ibid., p. 42. 
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Bighah, the next A’yanlik, occupies the north-western 
extremity of the peninsula, having Kara-si on the south, 
Khodavendi-kar on the east, the Sea of Marmora on the 
north, the Dardanelles and the Mediterranean on the north- 
west and west. It is intersected by the Kaz Tagh (Mount 
Ida), an offset from Mount Olympus, which runs north-west, 
having inferior groups to the eastward and westward ; and it 
is watered by several remarkable streams, springing from the 
slopes of this range. On the eastern side are the rivers 
ASsepus, Granieus, and llhodius. The first, under the name 
of the Boklu, or Sataidere, takes an eastern course from the 
foot of Mount Ida, and afterwards flows northward to the 
shores of Marmora, west of Cyzicus. The second, also called 
Ostrola, has two Sources 1 in the same quarter ; its estuary is 
a few miles westward of the Boklu-su ; and the third, or 
Madein Tschaldar, flows from the northern slopes of Mount 
Ida to the Dardanelles, at. the town of Charnak-Kal’eh-si. 
On the western side of the Iyaz Tagh the Ghuimbruek-su 
has its -springs near Saliklar, from whence it winds westward 
by the temple of the same name ; after passing near Ilium 
Novum, it turns northward, and terminates in the Dar- 
danelles. 

The interior of Bighah presents an undulating surface, 
covered with olives, plane-trees, walnuts. See., besides an 
underwood of laurel, myrtle, arbutus, and an abundance of 
the valonia oak. In addition to the pashalik of the Dar- 
danelles, this A’yanlik contains the towns of Kapouda-keui, 
Bunarbashi, and Bighah, the seat of the local government ; it 
includes the pashalik of the Dardanelles, and, together with 
the preceding district of Kara-si, it very nearly represents the 
Mysia of the ancients. The sites still to be traced in the 
northern part of the country are Antaki (Cyzicus),* Kara- 

buga (Priapus), Lampsaki (Lampracus), 3 and Pergamos, once 

0 

1 The western appears to be the Granieus ; and, according to Demetrius, 
the eastern may be the Rhesus (Rhoeste).— Strabo, lib. XII., p. 602. Ilerod., 
lib. XII., c. xvii. 

* Once Arctonnesus. — Pliny, lib. V., c. xxxii. 

* Formerly called Pilyusa, from its numerous pines. — Ibid. 
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a city of the first rank , 1 * whose place is still to be distinguished 
by the ruins of an amphitheatre and a palace, with several 
arches and other remains.* Towards the central and western 
side are Balikesri (Caesarea), Boladjik (Hndrianothem), 
Ayasmend (Attea), Kydhonies (Heraelea), Mytileni (Mity- 
lene), Adrainit (Adramyttium) ; and, finally, near the shores 
of the Gulf of Adrainit arc the ruins of Assos, or Assus, 
which, in the wooded country near the village of Beahrahin, 
.present a wilderness of ruined temples, baths, theatres, 
cisterns, &c . 3 

The remainder of Mysia contains the site of the celebrated 
Ilium, whose interesting geography has been determined by 
the recent survey of Lieutenant Graves, K.N., commanding 
Her Majesty’s ship Beacon. Near the western shore is the 
island of Tenedos, and opposite its southern extremity are the 
extensive remains of Eski Stain bul (Alexandria of Troas), 
which not only cover the beach, but likewise spread beneath 
the wooded slopes for some distance inwards, where a palace 
and an aqueduct arc still conspicuous . 4 An undulating 
country, partially cultivated, but chiefly covered with pines, 
valonia, and other low wood, extends north and north-east- 
ward of the ruins, from whence, at the distance of about seven 
miles in the latter direction, is the remarkable chain of hills 
called Kara Tagil, whose north-eastern side is washed by the 
Mcndereh Chsn, coming from the chain of Ida (Kaz TagliJ ; 
whilst the narrow but abundant river of Buriarbashi has its 
double springs on the western slopes, where they unite about 
a mile before the river reaches the village. 

Bunarbashi is generally supposed to occupy part of the 
site of Priam’s capital ; of which an inscription found in the 
grove a little way eastward/ part of an ancient wall at a little 
distance S.S.W., a tumulus three-quarters of a mile south- 
ward, and some other tumuli, in addition to the presumed 
remains of Pergamus, are the vestiges. These occupy some 

1 Strabo, lib. XIII., p. 623. 

* Fell owes’ s Journal in Asia Minor, 1838, pp. 35, 36. 

* Ibid., p. 47. 

4 Survey of Lieutenant Graves, 1839. * Ibid. 
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elevated ground, about which, are the branches of Ida, with 
their lower features ; and from thence the pastoral plains of 
Troy are seen spreading to the shores of the iEgean and 
Hellespont. Buffaloes, wild boars, herons and other aquatic 
birds feed in the numerous marshes. At Hissarjik, about 
four miles westward of north from Buiiarbashi, are the ruins 
of New Ilium ; and three miles onward, in the same direc- 
tion, is Mount Tepe, or the tumulus of Ajax, having the 
supposed ruins of Rhoeteum on its northern side, overlooking 
the Hellespont. 

The position of ancient Troy at Buiiarbashi determines the 
river eastward of it to be the Simois, and that on the west 
the Seamander of Homer.’ The course of the latter, after 
passing the village* is nearly nortli-west, or almost parallel 
to the Mendereli (the Simois) for about a mile and a half, 
and it forms a marsh, on the eastern side oJ which, at some 
distance onward, may be traced the remains of a bed once 
carrying its waters into the Simois ; but at present the prin- 
cipal stream of the Seamander makes a tortuous course of 
about two miles along the western side of the marsh to 
Yerkasee Keui, from whence a canal .conducts nearly the 
whole of the stream, by some mills, t,o the Mediterranean at 
Beshika Bay. A small portion, however, still runs into the 
Mendereli, which makes a tortuous course from thence, in 
the general direction- of north, to the sea at the town of 
Kum Kal’eh-si. Half a mile southward of. the latter place, 
between the Mendereli and the sea, are the tumuli called 
after Achilles and Patroclus; and a little further along 
the Aegean, beyond the village of Yeiii Shelir, are the ruins 
of Sigeum 2 and Achilleum, near the tomb of the former 
hero . 3 The other streams to be noticed are the Khalifatli- 
Asmak or Heptaporos, and the Dumbrek-su. The former 
flows through the Trend a few hundred yards eastward of 
the Mendereli, and, after receive ,g the latter, the ancient 
Thymbrius, it falls into the Hellespont by one branch near 

1 Iliad, lit). V., v. 7 *74. 

* Strabo, lib. XIII., p. 595. 

* Pliny, lib. V., c. xxx. 
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the tomb of Ajax, and by three other branches a little way to 
the westward ; and the remains of a salt lake, as well as the 
general appearance of the shore eastward of Kum KaTeh-si 
(band Castle), indicate that the earth carried down by these 
streams, as well as by the Menderch and Bunarbashi rivers, 
have gradually filled up the bay which was once so distinguished 
during the operations 1 * against Troy, by affording the Greeks 
a landing-place 4 which was not exposed to the formidable and 
unceasing current which separates Europe from Asia. 3 

The Hellespont issues from the Sea of Marmora, near 
Gallipoli, a town on the European side, which, in addition to 
a population of about 70,000 inhabitants, is of importance, 
as its road is the anchorage and place of departure for the 
Ottoman fleet. A little lower, on the Asiatic side, there is 
another Turkish town of some size, called Eampsaki, close to 
which the current, sweeps as before, nearly south-west, to the 
bay of bestos, a distance of about 20 miles, with an ordinary 
width of from two and a half to three miles. This bay pre- 
sents the rich and varied scenery which terminates the two 
great continents, whose shores are bordered by ranges of ele- 
vated wooded hills, clothed with productive vineyards, inter- 
mixed with groves of cliesnut trees and oaks, together with 
broom, arbutus, cistus, and myrtle. 

At the ancient Sestos the stream becomes narrower, and 
bikes a S.S.E. direction as it passes Abydos and proceeds to 
the town of Charjriak Kaleh-si (Pottery Castle) ; from the last 
place it flows 8.W. for three miles to Point Berber, and 
from thence onward, through interesting scenery, in the same 
direction, but rather increasing in width, for a distance of 9| 
miles, to the Aegean Sea. The castles of Seddu-1 Bahr (Barrier 

1 The alterations which have taken place in the lower parts of the Bundr- 

bashi-su and the Menderch, or Simois river, are sufficient to account for the 
alteration in question; whereas in that district and the surrounding coun- 
try, by land and by water, seas, mountains, and islands are found in the 
positions which Homer indicates ; and many of them with the same, or nearly 
the same names. — Leake’s Asia Minor, p. 2*78. 

* Pliny says, that the Athenians rebuilt Achilleum on that part of the shore 
which had been occupied by the fleet of the Greeks. — Lib. V., c. xxx. 

* Ibid., c. xxxii. 
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of tlie Sea) and Eski Sarlik occupy the horns of a bay close 
to the entrance on the European side ; and nearly opposite to 
the former, on the Asiatic side of the Dardanelles, is the more 
formidable work of Kum Kal’eh-si, mounting 84 guns, 52 of 
which (18 of them being for stone shot) form a cross fire 
with nearly 60 guns of various calibres on the other side. The 
distance from castle to castle is almost two miles, and there is 
the additional difficulty of a current of three miles per hour 
to be stemmed by an ascending fleet from thence to Cape 
Berber. At this passage, which is one mile and three-quarters 
wide, commence those defences which become so formidable 
on approaching the narrowest part of the Dardanelles, where 
an increased current and a sharp bend combine to give effect 
to different batteries mounting about (500 guns, most judi- 
ciously placed, so as not, only to give a cross fire at the 
distance of 7(50 yards, 1 but likewise to rake ships at certain 
places ; and this without causing any injury to the works on 
the opposite side. 

The European castle of Kilidu-l-Bahr (Key of the Sea) 
resembles some of the baronial castles on the Rhine, but with 
the addition of a heavy battery called Namasiyah below it, 
and several on different points above ; some of these are armed 
with ordinary garrison guns, and others with guns adapted 
for stone-shot.. They are usually but little above the surface 
of the water, and the last, in* going upwards, is Chamli Burnu 
(Pine Point), a battery of 30 guns, on the point of Sestos, pro- 
bably near the spot where the famous bridge of Xerxes touched 
the European shore. 

On a projecting point opposite to Kilidu-l-Bahr is the 
Asiatic castle, Tchannak Kalesi, having, like the other, heavy 
batteries on each flank looking up and down the stream ; in 
addition to which there is one of a semicircular form on 
Point Berber, three miles from thence in the hitter direction, 
and two others on the horns of, the bay eastward of the castle ; 
the more distant of these, which is called Nakarah Burm't (Cape 
Drum), is a stone work, mounting about 84 guns, nearly on the 

* 1520 yards from castle to castle. Pliny gives 815 paces for the width 
of the Hellespont. — Lib. VI., c. i. 
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site of Abydos. About two-thirds of the guns commanding the 
Straits of the Dardanelles are on moveable carriages, but the 
remainder are solidly fixed on two huge blocks of wood nearly 
level with the Hellespont. The calibre of these ponderous 
guns varies from 18 inches to 3 feet in diameter ; and, as 
their muzzles project beyond the face of the work, they must 
necessarily be loaded outside of the embrasures ; and they are, 
in consequence, kept ready to fire at any thing coming within 
the direct line. No vessel is permitted to pass except be- 
tween sun-rise and sun-set, when a Tezkereli, or pass, must 
be obtained from the authorities for this purpose. The 
castles and defences are intrusted to a Mir Miran, or 
superior pasha, who resides in the Asiatic castle, around 
which is the town, containing about 90Q0. souls, and several 
potteries ; but, owing to the marshes westward, towards the 
plains of Troy, it is at certain seasons very unhealthy. 

The whole of Mysin, if not a greater extent of territory, 
was subject, to Priam, whose power is made by Achilles to 
extend from the Hellespont, and Lesbos to the extremity of 
Phrygia. 1 A colony appears to have passed into Mv>ia from 
the banks of the Ister, 2 but the country was previously occu- 
pied by people from Lydia; 3 and hence the ancient Mysians 
were considered to be Lydians by some, and Thracians by 
others. 4 

Khodavendi-kar, the next tract, stretches eastward from 
Bighah to Kodjah-ili, and from the shores of the Propontis 
southward to Sultan-On?, beyond Olympus. It contains 
the towns of Yeni-Shehr, Bazar-keui, and the district of 
Brusa ; and, except that it includes a small portion of the 
extremity of Mysia, it represents the western part of 
Bithynia. 

Kodjah-ili, the adjoining A’yaulik, has that of Boli and 
the estuary of the Sakariyah on the east, Khodavendi-kar on 
the west, and Sultan-0 hi on «the south. It consists almost 

* Iliad, lib. XXIV., v. 544, 545. 

* Pliny, lib. V., c. xxxii. 

* Herodotus, lib. VII., c. lxxiv. 

4 Strabo, lib. XII., p. 511. 
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entirely of two remarkable peninsulas projecting in parallel 
directions ; the more southern of which runs into the 
Sea of Marmora, and the northern between the latter 
and the Euxine. This tract contains the towns of 
Kadi-Keui and Iscomlar, in addition to Isnikmid, the 
seat of government ; and it represents the central part 
of Bithynia. 

Boll has the Black Sea on the north, the Eyalet of Kasta- 
munl on the east,, Kdjah-ili and the lower Sakariyah on the 
west; and on the south, portions of the districts of Sultan 
Orii and Angora. It contains the towns of Filiyas, Hisar- 
Arilu, and Erekli on the coast, Oura-shehr to the south, 
and Bolt in the interior ; the latter is the seat of government 
i'or this portion of .territory, which, together with Kojah-ili 
and the chief part of Sultan Ohi, ns well as of Khoda-vendi- 
kar, is comprehended within the limits of ancient Bithynia. 
The chain of the Taurus has already been followed into this 
province : it becomes higher, and its northern branches more 
numerous, as it approaches the centre ; and it is still more 
elevated towards the western limits, where the country is very 
mountainous. 

In addition to the affluents of the Sakariyah, already 
noticed, the province is well watered by several considerable 
streams ; one of the largest of these is the Filiyas, which, 
from its source at the foot of Vail a Tagh, has a N.N.E. 
course towards the Black Sea, receiving about midway the 
Soghanli-su, a river whose affluents rise far to the eastward, 
and so close to those of the Parthenius that they have been 
hitherto considered as flowing into the latter, instead of 
running westward. One of these affluents, the Araj, flows 
from the western side of the Kastamuni hills, and unites 
with a western branch, the Namamli, or Cherkcsh ; and, two 
hours from thence, it is augmented by the Sdghanli-su com- 
ing S.S.W. through Za'faran* Bo.i : the trunk thus formed, 
having forced a passage through the Orminius range at the 
foot of the Sarkhun Yaila-si, it subsequently receives the 
Milan-su (Hypius) ; and, having afterwards entered the 
Filiyas, or Bilheus, the latter runs northward into the 

VOI.. I. Y 
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Black Sea near tlie ruins of Tiuin, where it is very deep.and 
100 yards wide. 1 

The next is the Kilij, or Sword River (the Lycus), a con- 
siderable stream, which flows westward from, and almost at 
a right angle with, the Filiyas, till it falls into the Euxine a 
little westward of Eregli. Five other streams descend from 
the mountains between this and tlie Sakariyali ;* and, finally, 
westward of the latter is the Ilhyndacus, separating Bithynia 
from Mysia. This stream, the Edrenos of the Turks, waters 
a part of the plain of Kutahiyah and the ruins of Azani ; it 
then skirts the southern side of Mount Olympus, and, after 
forming the lake of Apollonia, and receiving below it the 
Kara-Derth-su and the Su-Sighirli-sii, it falls into the Pro- 
pontis. The Su-Sighirli-su, which represents the ancient 
Macestus,® comes by a northerly course from Singerli ; to 
which place, under the name of the Simaul-su, it flows in a 
westerly direction, skirting the Demirji range from its source 
in the lake of Simaul. 1 Previously to Mr. Hamilton’s journey 
the Su-Sighirli-su was supposed to terminate in Lake Maniyas, 
or Miletopolis, a considerable piece of water about 15 miles 
westward of Apollonia. 

The tract constituting the ancient Bithynia is remarkable 
for the extensive and picturesque inlets of Ismid and Mou- 
dania, and the beautiful fresh-water lakes of Iznik, Caesarea, 
Gallus, Sabanjah-gdl, Yeni-Sliehr, and others of inferior size, 
which give additional interest to scenery almost everywhere 
striking. Forests® of beech and oak clothe the hills to the 
eastward, and are interspersed with cultivated plains and 
villages, or valleys displaying rhododendron, oleander, myrtle, 
box, daphne, and cistus ; whilst amidst the grander scenery 
near the Olympic chain, in the central and western parts, an 

1 Mr. Ainsworth’s Journey to Angora: Vol. IX. Part II., p. 229, of the 
Royal Geographical Journal. 

* Ibid., p. 224 and following. • 

* Plin., lib. V., c. xxxii. 

4 Mr. W. J. Hamilton’s Journey : Vol. VIII. Part II., p. 139, of the Royal 
Geographical Journal. 

* Hie Aglidj Dcnizl, or Sea of Trees, extends nearly from the Bosphorus 
to Bdli. — Sestini’s Voyage to Basrah, &c., pp. 12 and 18, 
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underwood of arbutus, broom, and flowering acacia, not un- 
Irequently clothes the sides of the lakes, inlets, and valleys. 

The ancient sites which have been examined eats ward of 
the Sakariyah, in Maryandyni, are Than, which, near the small 
port of Filiyas, has a temple, an amphitheatre, a palace, and 
some sarcophagi ; and the A’yanlik of Hisar-Ahlu ; 1 also 
Heraclea Poutica, where are the remains of a Roman temple, 
an acropolis, and a mole with extensive walls. This site 
is partly occupied by Harakli (Hand Eregli), a modern town 
of 1500 souls, situated a little way eastward of the Kilij, or 
Lyons river. 2 Towards the interior are Duseprum, or Ruzchah, 
a village having some Ryzantine remains ; Prusa-ad-Hypium, 
near the town of Uskiib, with some Pelasgian architecture ; 
Latania, now Khandak ; and, lastly, Hadrianopolis, near 
which is Roll, the chief town of the district. This place 
contains about 4000 inhabitants, and is built on the slope 
of a hill overlooking a fertile plain covered with villages and 
cultivation. 2 

Near'the western bank of the Sakariyab are Agrilium, now 
Vezir Khan; Leucae, at the neat town of Jjefke, which is 
situat ed in the middle of a beautiful valley between the Gallus 
branch and the Sakariyah ; and Sophon (now Sabanjah), a town 
of 200 houses, built upon the edge of the lake, amidst inviting 
♦ forest scenery. In the interior, towards the S.S.W., and on 
the eastern borders of Lake Ascania, are the extensive walls, 
gates, and still perfect battlements of Nicsea; within which 
are the remains of temples, with some inscriptions belonging 
to the Grecian city ; and also the present village of Isuik, 
amidst the ruins of mosques and baths belonging to the 
Turkish city. 

Five hours northward is ancient Nicomedia, now Isnikmid, 
or Ismid, a town containing about 30,000 inhabitants, with a 
dock-yard. It is prettily situated .it. the head of the gulf bear- 
ing the same name, in which are reflected the verdant acclivities 

1 Mr. Ainsworth’s Journey to Angora : Vol. IX. p. 231, of the Royal 
Geographical Journal. 

* Ibid., pp. 224, 225. 

* Sestini’s Journev to Basrah, &c., pp. 20, 21. 
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of the Gok T4gh (Cerulean Mountains), arid the houses, with :?': ' 
themunierous gardens stretching above the water’s edge. At. 
about 20 miles on the northern side of the gulf is Libyssa, 
“now the picturesque town of Harakah, with a tumulus behind 
it, supposed to be that of Hannibal. 1 Onward about 12 miles 
is Dacibyza (Gei'biizeh) ; 2 and again, almost at the Bosphorus, 
near the village of K&di Keui, are the feeble traces of 
Chalcedon. *' 

On the northern shore, near the head of the adjoining -i 
gulf of Moudania, is Prusias-s-Cius, now Kimlik or Kio, with, 
the remains of a temple in an adjoining olive-grove, and a 
theatre at some little distance. Lower down, on the southern 
shore, is Apamea, more anciently Mvrltea, or Moudania, a 
large town (chiefly inhabited by Greeks)} which may be con- 
sidered as the port of the Bithynian capital. 

Prusa (Brusa) occupies the lowest plopes of Mount. 
Olympus, chiefly on the western side of a river and valley 
which descend northward into the plain : the castle and part 
of the city, with some of the ancient walls (appertaining to 
the time of the Lower Empire), stand on elevated ground at 
the foot of the mountain ; and beneath is the principal street, 
with the chief part of the town, running east and west. 
Towards the former extremity there are six bridges crossing 
. the valley ; and some of these have on them rows of houses* 
forming the continuation of the principal streets, which are 
paved and clean*. The houses of Brusa are better and more 
substantial than they are in other parts of Asiatic Turkey, 
and the kiosks, gardens, baths, and other public buildings 
bordering the rich plain, constitute part of. a luxuriant and 
pleasing landscape. The karvanserais are superb ; and the 
bazars, especially those for shoes and leather, are scarcely 
inferior to those of Constantinople. 

The Bithynian capital has this distinctive feature ; that it 
seems to be a city of mosque^,* having, great and small, 365 
of these buildings, though there are scarcely 70,000 inhabit- 

‘ Mr. Ainaworth’a Journey : Vol. IX., p. 217, of the l|§£t Geographical 

r ^ojunel.. ■ ■■■'■£•■ 

. Vlhld , p. 216. 
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anhs ; but these fine structures being more than sufficient for 
the inhabitants, many of them are now merely well kept 
ruins ; of the others, the most striking are Yeshil Jami’, 
Emir Jami’, and Oli Jami’, or the magnificent. The last is 
a massive building, with four graceful minarehs and the 
usual inclosure, with fountains, &c., about it. Its splendid 
dome is tastily covered with mosaic porcelain of different 
colours ; and 16 small cupolas cover the rest of its spacious 
roof, which rests upon pointed arabesque arches, supported 
by slender columns in the same style. Between these, at from 
10 to 14 feet from the floor, which is carpeted or matted, accord- 
ing to the season, thousands of variously coloured lamps are 
suspended in festoons : the walls are white, bordered with 
green, and covered with sentences from the Koran. A reading- 
desk and a pulpit, having on each side a colossal wax-candle, 
constitute all the furniture of the interior. 

Around Brusa there are some remarkably prolific warm 
springs ; and different spots in its neighbourhood mark the 
final resting-places of Osman the First, with five of his con- 
quering successors. The chief wealth of the inhabitants is 
derived from spinning and preparing silk, which is extensively 
cultivated in the fine plain beyond the city. 

Bike Mysia, Bithynia is separated from Europe by a salt 
stream ; this, which is called the Bosphorus, is narrower than 
the Hellespont, and the resemblance of the opposite portions 
of the two continents, when examined in detail, is very strik- 
ing ; the projections on the one side being similar to the 
indentations of the other. The width of the channel, on 
quitting the Black Sea, from the Cyanese rocks to the Asiatic 
shore, is nearly a mile and three-quarters, and the direction 
of the current from thence nearly S.W., between hills clothed 
with junipers and other shrubs, and rising abruptly from the 
water : the width gradually decreases, till, at two miles from 
the entrance, the passage between the new castles scarcely 
exceeds half a mile. Nearly one mile and three-quarters 
onward are Rum-ili, Hisar, and Anaddli Hisar, or the Old 
Castles, commanding a passage of 110.Q yards in width: ori- 
ginally they were similar to those of the Dardanelles, but not 
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having been remodelled, they are now far inferior, and, in 
fact, are scarcely tenable. Half a mile lower, the stream, in 
making a bold sweep to the west and again south, forms, on 
the European side, the extensive bay of Buyukdereh. This 
inlet usuiilly contains a fleet of Turkish men-of-war and 
numerous European merchant vessels, anchored opposite the 
country palaces of the ambassadors, which adorn the shore 
from hence to Therapia. A little below the latter situation 
the current forms a deep bay on the Asiatic side, and sweeps 
westward to Haiti Liman, from whence it flows southward 
between Rum-ili-hisar and Anadoli-hisar, where the width is 
but 600 yards. 1 A little lower stands the most recent of the 
numerous palaces belonging to the late Sultan, who, in oppo- 
sition to the superstitious feelings of the Turks, erected it on 
the shores of Anaddli. Further onward, the coasts present a 
succession of projections on one side, with corresponding in- 
dentations on the other ; and the channel varies in width 
from 600 or 700 yards to about 1000 yards, within a distance 
of 5^ miles to Leander’s Tower, from the palace, of rather 
from the extreme point on the Asiatic side ; from whence to 
the European shore, at the gate of the Seraglio, it is 1640 
yards. 

The Bosphorus is remarkable for the quantity of red mul- 
lets, john doreys, and sardinias ; for the delicate luphari and 
other fish, which are taken as they pass along the shores of 
the inlets by means of stake nets, and in a very peculiar 
manner. The success depends upon a look-out man, who, 
being placed in a sort of cradle or eyrie, supported by a wooden 
stage at 10 or 12 feet above the surface of the water, is thus 
enabled by day and also at night, with the assistance of a 
bright light, to apprise the fishermen of the critical moment 
to close their nets and haul them on shore with the fish. 

Numerous palaces, country houses, villages, kiosks, and 
fountains, interspersed with Ifixuriant. flowers, shrubs, and 

1 Plinv, lib. Vf c. i., gives 815 paces for the distance between Europe and 
Asia at this place : the two sisters are not, however, as he states, quite within 
the range of the voice, nor can the singing of the birds in one continent, nor 
the barking of dogs in the other, be heard. 
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trees adorn the hills and valleys on each side of the channel ; 
myriads of aquatic birds’ cover the walls and edifices; and, 
soaring in the air, are numerous flocks of the Cinereous Petrel,* 
which, from its swift and apparently endless flight, between the 
two continents, has obtained the name of Armidan or condemned 
soul. On the water are ships of every nation ; and, gliding in 
different directions, the swift Kalk or Turkish wherry.® All 
these objects produce in the mind of a spectator, when approach- 
ing the Golden Horn, an effect which must be witnessed in 
order to be duly appreciated. 



A K ,'iik in the Sea of Marmora. 


* 

On the Thracian Bosphorus nature has perfected her 
work by forming a harbour capable of containing 1400 
vessels, between the principal part, of Constantinople on one 
side, and its arsenal on the other ; in the latter, 1 1 ships of 
the line can, at the same time, be either oquipjied or dis- 
mantled, each ship floating alongside her own store-house. 

Kastamuni occupies the remainder of the space from Boli 
and the Partlxenius to its eastern limits on the Halys ; it has 
the Black Sea on the north and Angora on the south, so that 
it represents ancient Paphlagor la ; but, by recent arrange- 

i Among them is the dull connorant) the 1 clicanus Gorbo of Lmiitcus, 

* Sec Appendix. 

9 A description of this remarkable boat will be found in the last Chapter of 
this Volume. 
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nients at the Porte, with reference to the late contest with 
Muhammed Ali, the Mussellim of Kastamuni and his de- 

ft • 

pendencies are placed under the pasha of Angora. Previ- 
ously, the territory of the latter (the Enkiiri of the Turks) 
had the Halys ou the east, Kastamuni and Bolt on the north, 
Sultan Oni on the west, and the district of Kdniyeh on the 
south ; but, with Kastarnfmi, the pashalik now comprises 
Paplilagonia, in addition • to the western part of ancient 
Galatia. 

The central and southern parts of the territory are moun- 
tainous, having, in the former, this Ulguz and Ala Tagh, the 
abutments of the northern Taurus ; and, in the latter, the 
numerous branches of the Ishik Tagh, which spread south- 
ward along the western side of the capital’ into the Kurdish 
district of Haiinaueh, and also along the eastern side through 
Hasan O'ghlan, into the district of Tabanli. 

North-eastward of the capital the district is watered by 
the rivers Changri, TunaV, and Devrek, or Doros, which last 
flows eastward through Tosiyah into the Halys, near the 
borders of Kastamuni. 1 Within the latter district, a little 
farther northward, is the Kara-su or Gok Irinak, which 
receives the river Dadahi at six miles below the capital, and 
then flows eastward by Tush Kdpri arid Bdi-abad into the 
Halys;* and, also, the Kirketchit-chal (the ancient Evar- 
chus), which, from its springs about 12 miles north of Boi- 
abad, takes a N.*N. easterly course, and falls into the Black 
Sea, after receiving, a few miles from thence, the Kaboular- 
chaT, which comes from the west. 

Southward of Angora are some streams running into the 
Halys ; the western side of the territory is watered by the 
Enkuri-su and some other affluents of the Sakariyali, whilst to 
the north and west are those of the Filiyas and Bartan. It 
has just been shown that the geography of the former is 
different from that which hak been hitherto represented in 
the best maps ; and this is likewise the case with the latter 
river. 

1 See above, page 5. 


* Ibid., pages 5 and 6. 
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The Bartan, the first considerable stream westward of the 
Kizil Irmak, instead of receiving the Soghanli-su and its 
tributaries, as had been supposed, is merely formed by two 
comparatively short branches. The western of these, the 
Kdjahnas Irmak, has two sources near the. village of K6- 
jahnas, and the trunk, 28 yards wide, which is formed by 
their junction, runs through a deep alluvial soil at the rate 
of two miles and a half per hour, with an ordinary depth 
of six or eight feet, which is occasionally increased to 14 or 
18 feet. 1 The O'rdeir'i, the eastern and more considerable 
branch, flows N.W. from the foot of the Durnah Yailasi, in 
the district of Za’faran Boll ; and from thence to the sea-port 
of Bartan, a town of 650 houses, occupying the rich valley 
of the l’ar then ius" the trunk formed by this and the pre- 
ceding river is called the Su Chati. 

The surface of the district of Angora, westward of the 
city, presents a succession of level tracts, scarcely broken by 
low, barren, undulating hills, without timber or cultivation. 
Towards the N.E. cultivation prevails from Angora to Hasan 
O’ghlan ; to this succeeds the district of Kankari, a cold upland 
of gypsum, 11 interspersed with volcanic cOncs, such as Karajah 
Weran' 1 (Burnt Mountain), and some cultivated valleys. In 
one of these is Yaprakli, which is celebrated for an annual 
fair of seven days ; and another, the vale of Tosiyali, is remark- 
able for its fields, gardens, and vineyards, which, as well as the 
town itself, the ancient; Decia, are watered by the Gpk-su 
(Celestial stream). 5 

The central part, of the adjoining district of Kastamuni is 
occupied by r the extensive upland formed by the Iflanis of 
Za’faran- Bdli, and Kastamuni, together with those of 
Dadahi and Saban Chilah, which lie to the N.E. of Mount. 

1 Mr. Ainsworth's Journey : Vol. IX. Part II., p. 232, of the Royal 
Geographi cal J ounial . 

* Ibid., and p, 242. • 

3 The gypsum of Galatia resembles that of Paris, and still more closely the 
gypsum of Mesopotamia and Arabia. — Ibid., p. 267. 

* * An extinct volcano, as large as that of Mount Etna.— Sestini’s Journey 
from Constantinople to Basrah, pp. 30 and 31. 

a Ibid., p 34. 
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Orminius. This tract has an elevation of about 3000 feet : 
it contains many villages, and is one of the most productive 
wheat districts of Anatolia. 1 Northward of this upland, 
Kastamuni is broken up by abrupt and sharp, or else rounded 
mountains, intersected by deep, narrow, and picturesque 
valleys, which either terminate on the shores of the Black 
Sea, or, as in the wise of the O'rdeiri and Gok Irmak, run, 
the former into the valley of the Parthenius, and the latter 
into that of the Halys ; and, lastly, the Kayd. O'ghlt, the 
Buldk, and the rich vale of Serb Dereh, which are in the 
vicinity of Za’faran Bdli. 2 


The territory of Kastamuni contains the A’yanliks of 
Amaserah (Amastus, or New Sesamum), 3 Siniib (Sinope), 4 5 
Karugatcli, and . Ainabol (Ineboli), with the towns of 
Kerempeh (Carambis) and Istiian (Stephane), all on the 
Black Sea; and, in the interior, Tash Kopri (Pompeiopolis), 
Boi-abad, Oluz, and the seat of government. In the imme- 
diate district of Kastamuni are the A’yanliks of Chilani, Da- 


dahi, Jurimaran, Tdkatli, and Za’faran Bdli ; the latter is an 


interesting and flourishing town, containing several mosques, 
khans, baths, and IS, 000 inhabitants : its chief trade is in 


saffron, which is largely cultivated in the neighbourhood. 3 

Kastamuni itself occupies one valley, and its suburbs 
another ; and these are separated, by the rocky cliff occupied 
by its rude castle. The town is watered by the Gdk-su, 
and it contains about 12,000 houses of inferior construction, 
with the usual proportion of mosques, khans, and dirty 
narrow streets : manufactures of wool, cotton, leather, ami 


copper, occupy the inhabitants 6 of this place, the ancient 
Castaman. 7 


1 Mr. Ainsworth’s Journey : Vol. IX. Part II., p. 243, of the Royal 
Geographical Journal. 

1 Ibid., pp. 240 and 241, of the Royal Geographical Journal. 

! Plinv, lib. VI., c. ii. « 

* Ibid. 

5 Mr. Ainsworth’s Journey : Vol. IX. Part II , p. 239, of the Royal 
Geographical Journal. 

* Ibid., p. 249. * 

VLealce’s Map of Asia Minor. 
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Ancient Paphlagonia, once Pyleemenia,' commenced beyond 
the Bilheus, and it extended from thence eastward to the 
river Evarchus (near Sinope) ; also southward, from the 
Black Sea to the borders of Galatia. But. its more precise 
limits were the Parthenius on the west, the Ilalys on the 
east, and Galatia on the south. 2 

The towns in the bordering district of Western Galatia 
are, Iskelib, a place of considerable extent, with a castle 
perched upon a singularly bold and naked rock ; 8 Kal’ah-jik, 
a town of 900 houses, at the base of an isolated conical rock, 
the summit of which is occupied by a castle built above the 
houses ; 4 and ancient Changri, now Kankari, the principal 
place in the district of that name, with a ruined castle, 
several mosques, khans, and public baths ; it contains 18,000 
or 20,000 souls, and is a place of considerable trade, though 
hitherto unknown as such to Europeans. 5 

The metropolitan city of Angora and its citadel occupy 
two rocky hills, nearly in the centre of Western Galatia. 
The toWn is watered by one of the affluents of the Sangarius, 
and contains about 10,000 Muhammedans, 5000 Christians, 
and 200 Jews. There are 17 or 18 khans, and three 
hammams ; and it is divided into 81 parts, each of which 
has a mosque or Jami\ In addition to the celebrated wool, 6 
the articles of commerce are .yellow berries, madder and gums, 
wax, honey, merino twist, and goats’ hides ; 7 also some 
woollen manufactures ; and, since the roads, from the porks 
of Tarabuzun, Samsun, Constantinople, Smyrna, Tarsus, and 
Alcxandretta, as well sis from Kurdistan, Persia, Mesopo- 
tamia, Arabia, and Syria, pass through this city, it must 
at some future time necessarily become a great commercial 
depot. The city of Ancyra contains one of the earliest 

* Pliny, lib. VI., c. ii. 

4 Strabo, lib. XII., pp. 543, 544. 

8 Mr. Ainsworth’s Journey: Vol.»I Part II., p. 265, of the Royal 
Geographical Journal. 

* Ibid., pp. 270, 271. 5 Ibid., p. 268. 

* It is remarked, that within the circumscribed limits of the Halys the 
shepherds’ dogs, and the cats also, have long fine hair. — Ibid., p. 275. 

7 Ibid., p. 276. 
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churches it was the seat of a general council, and, for a time, 
the Osmanli capital. 

From the slight notice of this place by Strabo,* it may be 
inferred that it was unimportant, although it was the capital 
of the Tectosages , 1 * 3 on their removal into Galatia from 
Ancyra of Phrygia.'* The Trocmi, a second section of the 
wanderers who came at the same time, occupied the country 
eastward as far as the Halys ; the capital of the country was 
Tavium. And the third branch of the ancient people of 
Galatia, the Tolistobogi, had the tract westward, in which 
were the commercial city of Pessinus, on the Sangarius, and 
the fortresses of Blucium and Peium . 5 

1 Probably founded by St. Paul. * Lib.. XII., p. 516. 

3 Pliny, lib. V., c. xxxii. * Strabo, lib. IV., p. 187. 

s Ibid., lib. XII., p. 567. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE SOUTH- WESTERN DISTRICTS 

OK 

ASIA MINOR. 

Kermiyiin.— Its limits. — SultdnOni. — Towns and aucient Sites. — The Katake- 
kaument*. — Afiv urn* Kara- his&r. — Phrygia-Major, Hamid, ami Tekeh. — 
Ancient Cities. — Districts of Meis and Menteshd. — Rivers. — Ruins of 
Caunus, Tlos, and Xanthus. — Ancient Lycians. — District of Kdniyeh. — 
Surface. — Lakes of Beg-Shehr, Sighlah, Ak-Shelir and Tuz Gdld. — Towns 
of Kaisariyeh, Nigdeh, Karmmln, and Kdniyeh. — PilshtUik of Mar’ash, 
Towns and Capital. — Slopes and passes of the Taurus. — 1'ch-iU, Adanah, and 
Tarsus. 

The Eyalet of Kermiyan, or Kutahiyah, occupies the central 
part of Anadoli, having Sultan Oni and the Olympic chain 
on the north, Kara-si, Sard- Klian. and Ai'din on the west, 
Afiyum Kara-hisar, and Hamid ou the east and south-east, 
with a part of the latter and Mentcsha on the south. Its 
western side is mountainous, being intersected by the chain of 
the Murad Tagh and its numerous ramifications, which in- 
elose the valleys of the Rhvndacus, Maces tus, Hermus, and 
Mseander. The western side consists chiefly of plains lying 
along the upper branches of the Sangarius ; whilst the centre 
is an extensive upland, of which the plain spreading in a 
south-westerly direction, from the Kutahiyah beyond Altiin 
Tasli, is nearly 50 miles long by 20 miles wide, and has an 
elevation probably exceeding 4000 feet above the Black Sea. 

The small Sanjaklik of STh v ;in Oni, now a dependency of 
Kermiyan, lies along the southern slopes of the Olympic 
chain, and is intersected by the wooded heights of Tomanji 
Tagh (ancient Tmolus), on the northern side of which is the 
plain and A’yanlik of Sogutor Shughut, a pretty town of 400 
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houses ; and on the southern, the more extensive level tract, 
which contains, towards the east, Eski-Shehr, a town of 900 
houses, with natural hot-baths on the site of Dorylseum; 1 
towards the west Bazavik and Sultan Oin or In-Oghi, once 
the capital, a small place situated under vast precipices, con- 
taining sepulchral chambers.* Towards the north-western 
limits of Kermiyanare the A’yanliks of Taushanlu, Moliimoul, 
Oranjik, and near the last, the ruins of Azani, where a chaste 
Ionian temple overlooks a theatre, a gymnasium, three bridges, 
a colonnade, with tombs, and other striking remains : these 
are at Chapdar, a Turkish village of 100 houses. 

Nearly 22 miles E.N.E. from thence is Kutahiyah, with 
an extensive castle, which is partly ancient, and occupies a 
high hill close to the S.S.W. side ; tliis castle is pro- 
bably on the site of Cotyseium. The city is at the entrance 
of a valley, and at the foot of the Poorsal Tagh, on the western 
side of the plain. It contains the usual proportion of mosques, 
khans, baths, fountains, bazars, and about 10,000 houses with 
tiled roofs like those of European Turkey ; subterraneous 
aqueducts run beneath the streets. It is the usual residence 
of the Vezir of Anadoli, but Kutahiyah and its 32 dependent 
villages are under a Musellim. 

South-east, of the capital are the interesting Phrygian 
remains with inscriptions, and the Troglodyte habitations of 
Doganlu, probably ancient Nacoleia ; 3 southward is the A’yan- 
lik of Altun-Tash ; and to the south-west: those of Gediz, a 
picturesque town on the borders of Mysia, with a striking 
mosque ; and ’Ushak, a still larger place, which is celebrated 
for the best manufactory of Turkey carpets. 4 At the eastern 
side of the district, near the borders of that of Afiyum Kara- 
hisur, are the Aghaliks of Segicler, ancient Sebaste,* and 
• Ishekli (Eumenia), 6 a picturesque little town. 

' Leake’s Asia Minor, p. 19. * ILid., p. 142. * Ibid., pp. 24, 34. 

* Mr. W. J. Hamilton, Vol. VII. Part I., p. 38, of the Royal Geographical 
Journal. And Anindell’s Discoveries in Asia Minor, Vol. I., pp. 104, 105. 

* Mr. W. J. Hamilton’s Journey, Vol. VII. Part I., p. 39, of the Journal of 
the Royal Geographical Society. 

* Arundell's Discoveries, &c., Vol. I., pp. 148, 169. 
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At the foot of Baba Tagh (Mount Cadmus), near the 
south-western extremity of Kermiyan, is Denizli, a thriving 
Kasabah, containing about 6000 inhabitants, and fortified by 
an ordinary wall. 1 At Eski-lxisar, about seven' miles north- 
ward of this place, two theatres, a stadium, a gymnasium, and 
other buildings mark the site of the interesting Laodicea;* 
also again at Painbuk Kal’eh, six miles farther, are the still 
more striking remains of ancient Jlierapolis ;® and again, 
about 10 miles north-west of the latter, those of Tripolis ad 
Maeandrum. 4 

Advancing some distance northward, on a precipitous rock, 
are the acropolis and interesting ruins oi Sulennanlu ; J and 
again those of Silandus and Saittoe. The former are at 
Selenti, and the hitter near the village of Sidas Kafeh, where 
are the remains of a stadium, several temples, and other public 
buildings.® Nine hours, or about 22 miles S.S.E. of these 
Phrygian remains, is the modern town of Kulah, at an eleva- 
tion of about 2250 feet above the sea. It. contains upwards 
of 1500 gloomy-looldng houses, 7 built of lava at the foot of the 
volcanic cone 8 called Kara Dcvlit (black inkstand). This is one 
of the three remarkable pits or bellows noticed by Strabo as 
belonging to the Katakekaumene, or under burnt district, which 
extended 500 stadia in length by 40 stadia in width along the 
borders of Phrygia and Lydia.® From the southern side of 
Kulah a rugged stream of lava has forced its way through the 
plain of Sandal and Kaplan Alan, till its course was broken 
by the Hermus. This tract — although covered with extinct 

* Chandler’s Travels in Asia Minor, Vol. I., p. 255. 

• * Ibid., 263 ; and Arundell’s Discoveries in Asia, Vol. II., p. 181. 

* Chandler’s Asia Minor, Vol. I., pp. 268, 210 ; and Arundell’s Discoveries, 
Vol. II., p. 200. 

« Mr. W. J. Hamilton’s Journey, Vol. VII. Part I., p. 61. 

8 Arundell’s Discoveries, &r.., Vol. I., p. 80, &c. ; and Mr. W. J. Hamil- 
ton’s Journcv, Vol. VII. Part l., p. 39^o he Royal Geographical Journal. 

* Ibid., Vol. VIII. Part II., p. 142. 

7 Arundell’s Discoveries in Asia Minor, Vol. I., p. 42 to 46. 

8 Mr. W. J. Hamilton’s Tour, Vol. VII. Part I., p. 40; and Vol. VIII. 
Part II., p. 142, of the Royal Geographical Journal. 

8 Lib. XIII., p. 628. 
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craters and a bed of scoriaceous lava broken into a thousand 
fohtts, with a mixture of hills and valleys, which by Hasaelr ^: 
quist have been compared to the Waves, high billows, and|;:; 
gulfs of a boisterous ocean suddenly converted into stone-r-i^: :*: 
not, however, without verdure, being dotted with fruit-trees ; ' 
the vine especially flourishes; and a considerable portion of 
this singular tract is well cultivated. 1 

The Pashalik of Afiyum Kara-hisar forms the south-eastern 
limit of the preceding district, from Ishekli to Haruzah Haji, 
having Koniyeh to the east, Hamid to the south-west, and An- 
gora to the north-east. . At the western side it is separated by 
a range of hills from the plains of Kutahiyah, and on the 
south-east by those of Dombai, which intervene between it and 
Koniyeh, but the rest consists of level tracts, such as the plains 
of Sandukli and Afiyum Kara-hisar, on which opium is so 
successfully cultivated as to give to the capital the name last 
mentioned, signifying Opium Black Castle. This place, pro- 
bably the ancient. Metropolis," is nearly in thetientre of the small 
district to which it gives its name ; and it occupies the foot 
of a rocky range of hills at the entrance of a valley bn the 
western side of the plain. The castle is very conspicuous, 
being built on a kind of rocky basaltic spar, and it commands 
the north-western side of the town. The latter contains 
about 6000 houses of clay and w;ood, amidst which the Serai 
of the Pasha and a double domed mosque are conspicuous. 
In addition to the preparation of opium and some madder, the 
inhabitants are employed in the manufacture of black felts. 

At the south-western extremity of the Pashalik is the plain 
of Sandukli, with a town of about 700 houses, under a Dereh 
Bel, and towards the opposite are the A’yanliks of Eski-Kara- 
hisar, and of Be'iad ; and more eastward the dependency of 
Bbldvvadin, a considerable town on the borders of Angora, 

1 Compare Hasselquist’s Voyages ai>d Travels in the Levant, p. 33, London, : 
1176, and Dr. Chandler’s Travels in Asia Minor, pp. 230, 231, 241, •with 
Arundell’s Discoveries, Vol. I., p. 42 to 51 ; and Mr. W. J. Hamilton’s 
Journey, Vol. VII. Part I., p. 39 ; and Vol, VIII., p. M2, &e,, oi the Royal 
Geographical Journal. . 

j^XtLsake’e AsiaMinor,p. 57«. ■ . • 
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which represents Polybotum. 1 * This portion of the country 
represents Phrygia Parorcius, as the preceding part of the 
district does the south-western side of Phrygia-Major, with 
a portion of Pisidia, and it is the most elevated portion of 
Asia Minor. The present inhabitants are of that mixed de- 
scription which prevails throughout the peninsula, amongst 
whom the nomadic Kurds and Turkomans hold a prominent 
place : but according to Herodotus, the Phrygians were bar- 
barians, and the most ancient, of all people. 8 

Hamid extends from Afiyum-Kara-hisar southward to the 
district of Tekeh and the Taurus, having Aidin and Menteslui 
on the west. It is separated from the latter Paslialik by the 
chain of Baba Tagh ; and it is watered on this, or the western 
side, by the Koplhsu, the Bands Cliai, and other affluents of 
the river Mendereh. Near the eastern side of the district is 
the extensive and beautiful lake of Egerdir, 3 4 which now 
unites with that of Hoiran to the north ; and farther west is 
the lake of Ascania, in the midst of beautiful scenery.' 1 

The government is intrusted to a Vaivodelx, who resides in 
Isbartah, a well-built town, interspersed with gardens and 
watered by numerous streams. 5 In addition to places of in- 
ferior note, Hamid contains the towns of Yalobarh, Antioch, 
Buldur, and Egerdir, with its castle, and it is picturesquely 
situated at the southern extremity of the lake of that name. 
This district represents nearly the whole of Pisidia, together 
with the south-western extremity of Phrygia ; and it contains 
numerous ancient sites, such as Ishekli (Eumenin), J.)ineir (or 
Celena:, afterwards Apamea Cibotis), Ohm Burlu (Apollonia), 
Pambuk Kal'eh (Hierapolis), Eski-hisar (Haodicea), 6 * and 
ISagalcssus. 

Tekeh extends from the last-mentioned district to the sca- 

1 Leake’s Asia Minor, pp. 37, 53. 

* Lib. f., c. exlii. ; lib. V., c. lix. m 

a Mr. W. J. Hamilton’s Journey in Asia Minor, Vol. VII, Part I., p. 58, of 
the Royal Geographical Journal. 

4 Fellowes’s Journal in Asia Minor, 1S38, p. 160, 

* Ibid., p. 163. 

* Mr. W. J. Hamilton’s Journey, &c., Vol. VII. Part I., p. 58 to 60. 

VOL. I. z 
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coast, having the district of Pch-ili on the east, and that of 
Mentesha on the west, a little way beyond Cape Khelidonla. 
It is chiefly on the southern slopes of the Taurus, which, under 
the name of the Delik Tagh (Mount Climax.), and the Tak 
talu (Mount Solyma), 1 runs parallel to the coast till it touches 
the Mediterranean a little westward of Cape Khelidouia ; it 
therefore represents the higher of the two brandies of the 
Taurus, and runs inward from the sea. 2 

Tekeh is watered by the river Duden or Attalia-su (ancient 
Catarractes), 3 the Ak-su (Cestrus), the Kapri-su (Euremedon), 
and the Meuavgat-su or Mclas, 4 which furrow in parallel 
directions, from north to south, the extensive plain of Attalia, 
and the mountainous tracts on each side. . The coast is flat, 
dreary, and unpromising, but the interior, although but par- 
tially cultivated, is rich and picturesque, wildernesses of trees, 
shrubs, and climbing plants being mixed with bare rocks and 
mountains. 5 * A considerable portion of the inhabitants being 
pastoral Turkomans, there are now Jew towns or even perma- 
nent villages, though the district abounds with the remains of 
a more flourishing period. The I’ashalik of Tekeli includes 
the eastern part of JLycia and the western portion of Pam- 
phylia: within the limits of the former arc the island of 
Crambusa,* near Capes Khelidouia and Olympus, with a 
temple, a theatre, and several tombs, inscriptions, &c., near 
the village of Delik Tash ; 7 * northward of these are three 
islands,* and a little further I’haeselis, the last town of Pam- 
phylia, according to Pliny; 9 10 this is now represented by the 
picturesque town of T ekrova, which has a theat re, a stadium, 
and several temples, lu but on which the sea has been making 

1 *7800 feet high. — Beaufort’s Karamitnia. 

8 Strabo, lib. XIV., p. 666. 

3 Ibid. 4 Ibid. 

B Fellowes’s Journal’in Asia Minor, pp. 171, 178, 204. 

6 Strabo, lib. XIV., p. 666. 

7 Beaufort’s Karaniania, pp. 42 and 44. 

* Probably the Sterile Cypriac of Pliny, lib. V., c. xxxi. ; and Beaufort’s 

Karamania, p. 53. 

9 Lib. V., c. xxvii. 

10 Fellowes’s Journal, pp. 211, 212. 
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great ravages 1 since the time of Alexanders passage. 2 At- 
talia, the residence of the Pasha and the seat of government, 
is the next place along the coast ; it contains about 8000 
inhabitants, and the city is beautifully situated at the extremity 
of a bay round a small harbour, from which the houses and 
gardens rise liehind each other like the seats of a theatre. 3 
This place probably represents Olbia, 4 being about the same 
distance from the sacred promontory. 5 Laura Attalia follows, 
with the remnant of an ancient port/' and Side, or the Eski 
Adalia of the Turks, where there remain a mole, an aqueduct, 
and a theatre of 409 feet diameter. 7 A little way inward from 
the coast of Pamphylia is Perga, situated, as described by Mela, 
between the Oestrus and Oatarractes, with a beautiful theatre, 
a stadium, two or three temples, and other remains." Farther 
north is Isoondu, with some Cyclopean and other ruins ; and 
about 10 miles eastward Pednelissus, now the village of Eol- 
cascove, at which arc the remains of a grand aqueduct, a 
stadium, and a fine theatre almost perfect. 9 According to 
Herodotus, 1 " who is followed by Strabo, 11 * * the ancient inhabi- 
tants were the descendants of some of those who were ship- 
wrecked on returning from Troy. Pamphylia was at first 
called Mopsopia,' 2 and the country furnished 30 vessels to 
Xerxes. 13 

Westward of Tckeh is the district of Meis, and onward, 
embracing the coast opposite to Rhodes, is Mentesha, in which 
is Moolla or Mbgolla, the seat of tlie government of both dis- 
tricts. The Pashalik thus formed has those of Aulin and 
Hamid on the north, that of Tekeh on the oast, and the 
Mediterranean Sea on the south and west. Nearly in the 
centre, and running north, it has the chain of Rub a Tagh 
(Mount Cadmus) ; to the north-east it has the continuation 


I Beaufort’s Kara mania, p. 61. ' Stralw, lib. XIV., p. 666. 

* Beaufort’s Kararnania, p. 1 23. ■* ' Ibid., p. 131. 

s Strabo, lib. XIV., p. 660. 0 Beaufort, p. 133. 

7 Ibid., p. 139. " Fellowes’s Journal, p. 191. 

* Ibid., p. 197. Lib - VI1 -> c - * ci - 

II Lib. XIV., p. 667. 13 BJin;, lib. V., c. xxvii. 

13 Herod., lib. VII., c. xci. 

z 2 
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of the Delik Tagh (Mount Climax), which extends for some 
distance westward, sending out numerous groups of mountains 
with high peaks, such as Pernaz Tagh, JEljik Tagh, Aktar 
Tagh, See., covering the interior and central portions of the 
territory. 

Towards J.he western side it is watered by the Cheena Chai 
(Marsyas), and other affluents of the Mseander ; and towards 
the east by the Dalamon Cha'i or Indus. The latter, which 
probably likewise represents the Calbis 1 * of Strabo and Ptolemy,® 
has its source at Mount. Ci by rates, in Greater Phrygia ; it is 
joined by 60 rivers, besides torrents, during its course to its 
estuary, near the city of Caunus, 3 and by the Patara or 
Xanthus, with the Maugher Chai and numerous other 
affluents. ■ . * 

Within its limits also are the extensive lakes of Ayelan- 
Ghieul, Schedder Yaila, Ghieul ITisar, and Keny geeze, in 
addition to numerous inlets, such as the Gulfs of Mandelyah, 
Kos, Makri, Karagia-aghatch, and the magnilicent harbour 
of Marmarass. 

The coast is bold and striking, but, like that, of P imphylia, 
barren. The interior contains many narrow valleys of rich' 
pasture with crystal streams, such as the Palomon and the 
Xanthus, which is still more extensive, also several elevated 
plains, among which may be noticed the Cadyna, Ayvasil, 
Arnotloo, and Oloojak ; but the remainder of the country is a 
succession of bold cliffs and mountains, varying from 3300 feet 
at Cadyna, to 10,000 feet at Aktar Tagh (Massicyt.us), 4 and 
occasionally presenting, as at Tlos, Xanthus, and Minara, the 
finest combination of scenery , a animated by thousands of night- 
ingales/ Cultivation prevails here to a greater extent than 
in the preceding district ; but the occupations of the people 

1 Col. Leake’s Observations on Mr. Huskyns’s Survey of Lycia, Caria, &c. 

! Lib. V., c. xi. 1 

* Pliny, lib. V., c. xxviii. 

4 Survey of the Interior of Lycia, &c., by Mr. Iloskyns, Master of H.M.S. 
Beacon, 1840 and 1841. 

V * Ibid. 

* Mr. Fellowes’s Journal, p. 254. 
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are chiefly pastoral. In addition to several permanent, villages, 
Mentesha contains the towns of Mei's (Gastello Rosso), Levi- 
sey, Marnnirass, Tremala, Almalic with 1500 houses, and 
Mogolla (ancient Alinda), the seat of government. 

The authority of the Pasha of Moolla or Mogolla extends 
over Lycia and the greater part, of Curia, and the territory 
which he governs contains many ancient sites, some of 
which, in the interior, besides Myra, Patera, Telinessus, &c., 
on the coast, have recently been determined. Those pro- 
vinces, taken together, had a sea-coast of 6620 stadia. 1 A 
few miles westward of the Dalomon Chat is the lake of 
Kenygeeze or Yuvalaki Potamos ; and on the Kenygeeze, 
which carries its waters into the sea, are the ruins of Caunus, 
with an acropolis* ft theatre, several temples, and the remains 
of a port.. 2 

A little distance westward of the latter is the commodious 
bay of Karagia-aghatch, probably the Panormus of the Gaunii, 3 4 
and beyond, the magnificent harbour of Marmarass, with the 
ruins of Assayik (ancient Samis) near its si lores.'* Some miles 
north-eastward are the ruins of Cadyna, which contain a 
temple, a palace, and a theatre at the foot of Mount Gragus ; 
and there are also numerous inscriptions. 5 * Further, and 
nearly in the same direction, are the extensive remains of 
Ivetra, also of Oorloojak, Awnotloo, Tremili, probably the site 
of the ancient capital of the Termilae,” and finally those of 
Araxa, near Oraliu, in the valley of the Xanfhus. 7 Descend- 
ing along the latter, southward, are the ruins of Kopmgelai, 
and a little lower, in a valley descending into it from the east, 
those of Tlos, with a theatre, an acropolis, and several temples. 8 
Below Xanthus, and near the village of Koonik, is the site of 
die Temple of Latona ; and on the opposite side of the valley 

1 4900 stadia to Curia, and 1720 si-Ma to Lycia. — Stralio, lib. XIV., 
pp. 651, 664. 

* Mr. lioskyns’s Survey of Curia and Lycia, &c. 

8 Colonel Leake’s Observations. 

4 Mr. Hoskyns’s Survey, &c. 5 Ibid. 

8 Colonel Leake’s Remarks. 

7 Mr. Iloskyns’s Survey. 


Ibid. 
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arc Sidynia, possibly Cragus, 1 and Pinara. The latter is near 
the village of Minara, and exhibits a pile of ruins, comprising 
numerous rock-tombs and sarcophagi, in addition to a temple 
and a theatre, which are backed by the rugged peaks of Cragus, 
and command a striking view of the country surrounding the 
rich valley of the Xanthus* Towards the lower part of this 
valley arc the ruins of the ancient capital, comprising a theatre, 
several temples, triumphal arches, walls, and elaborate tombs, 
altogether displaying the most elegant designs, with highly 
finished poetical subjects in bas-relief. 3 

The site of Xauthus itself is extremely romantic, portions 
of the ruins being on beautiful hills ; others rise perpendicularly 
from the winding river, or crown the summits of rocks, whilst 
a rich plain, the mountain chain of Patrti and the range of 
Cragus, complete the panorama 1 of the most considerable of 
all the cities of Lycia/’ 

The inscriptions lately found in the Lycian character are of 
great importance in connexion with the early history of that 
country, since they belong to a period antecedent to its occu- 
pation by the Greeks. Col. Leake, however, in his r. marks 
on the inscriptions, &c., found in Curia and Lycia by Messrs. 
Forbes and Iloskyns, observes, that we cannot safely ascribe 
an earlier date to those inscriptions than the fifth century B.c., 
or about the period when Lesser Asia was subject to Darius 
Hystaspes. IVc know that the first colonists from Greece to 
Lycia settled in the valley of the Syrbes or Xanthus ; but it was 
not till about two centuries before the Trojan war that they 
succeeded in driving the ancient inhabitants from the recesses 
of Mount Sol y ilia. B Subsequently Lycia appears to have been 
governed by a kind of federation, consisting of six principal, 
and 17 secondary cities ; deputies were sent from each, and 
the governors, magistrates, &c., were chosen from the whole 

* Colonel Leake’s Remarks on Mr. Ixoskvns’s Survey. 

1 Mr. Hoskyna’s Survey. 

* Mr. Feltowcs’s Journal in Asia Minor, 1838, p. 227. 

4 Ibid. 

9 Strabo, lib. XIV., p. 666. 

" Colonel Leake’s Observations on Mr. Hoskyns’a Survey. 
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body politic of Lycia . 1 It seems evident, however, that the 
federal government, so highly praised by Strabo, was but the 
continuation of the celebrated league which was founded upon 
the ancient laws 2 * of the Lycians, and which existed under 
the satraps of the great king. The tombs and excavations of 
Xanthus, as well as the vestiges of Tlos, and other ruins, dis- 
play a different, style of architecture from that, of the Greeks or 
Romans ; and we find that a separate language, and a peculiar 
written character, likewise prevailed in the country. - ' 

% some, the, Lyeian language is supposed to be derived 
frpm the Syro-Phoenician, whilst., from its resemblance to the 
Sanserif and Zend, Grotefend and others conclude that it 
belongs to the extensive Indo-Germanic family , 4 which would 
seem to link the inhabitants of this portion of the peninsula 
with those of ancient. Assyria, and consequently with the 
Phoenicians of the latter region . 5 

According to Herodotus, the Lycians derived their name 
from Lyons, the son of Pandion, who came into the country 
on being expelled from Athens ; but after the arrival of the 
Cretan chief, Sarpedon, they bore the name of Termilae. 
Previously they were called Solymi, and at an earlier period 
Milyans, from Milyas the first, name of the territory . 6 But 
the colony' conducted into Lesbos by Xanthus, and the contin- 
gents sent, about live centwies later, to the Trojan war by 
the Termilae and Troes , 7 the two principal nations of Lycia, 
claim for that people a more remote origin. * r J he Lycians had 
the peculiar custom of tracing their genealogy through the 
females, who had the singular privilege of choosing their hus- 

1 Strabo, lib. XII., p. 665. 

* Idem, lib. XIV., pp. 604, 665 ; and Ilerod., lib. I., c. chrxiii. 

4 See the Plates in Mr. Fellowcs’s works, 1839 and 1840 ; also the Marbles 
recently deposited in the British Museum. 

* Remarks on the Lyeian Alphabet, by Daniel Sharpe, Lsq., in Mr. bcllowes’s 

Journal, 1840, pp. 428, 430. • 

* The Phoenicians inhabited the shores of the Erytlirean Sea or Persian 

Gulf. Strabo, lib. I., p. 42 ; and Herod., lib. I., c. ii. and vii. ; lib. LXXXIX. 

* Herod., lib. I., c. clxxii. 

7 Sarpedon led the former, and Pandarus, son of - - Lycaon, tire latter . Iliad . 
II., 824, 821. 
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bands ; 1 and several of their laws were derived from the war- 
like and civilized Carians, with whom, through the Terinilae, 
as well as the ancient Phrygians, Mysians, and Lydians, they 
appear to have been connected. Therefore, instead of the in- 
habitants of this part of the peninsula having come originally 
from Syro-Phoenieia, it is probable that the spread of mankind 
carried a Lycian colony in the latter direction. Stephanus 
states, 2 that Ascalon was built by Ascalus, a Lydian ; and a 
direct connexion must once have subsisted between Asia 
Minor and the countries southward, since Lud or Lydus, the 
grandson of Meon, Meries or Osiris, who reigned over Lydia, 
Phrygia, &c., 3 subsequently under the name of Mizraiin 
reigned over Egypt. 1 It may be added, that Tyrrhenus 
emigrated westward from Lydia, 9 and Pelops from Phrygia, 
when these countries were dependencies of Assyria.® 

The Pasha! ik just, described (Mogolla) completes the districts 
of the Vezirate of Anaddli ; the other governments yet to lie 
noticed, westward of the Kizil-Irmak, are Koniyeh, Mar’asli, 
and I'ch-ilu The first of these, which is also called Kharidj 
or Karaimin Proper, has, on the west, the Sultan Tagh, 
which separates it from the districts of Tekeli and Ilamid ; on 
the north Kara-hisar and Angora ; on the east Mar ’ash and 
part of Sivas, and on the south I'ch-ili, or rather the interven- 
ing chain of the Taurus. 

Besides the district immediately around the capital, the 
Pashalik of Komych comprises, towards the west, the San- 
jaks ofilsaura, Seidi-shelir, Beg-shehr, and Ak-shelir ; towards 
the east the Musellimlik of Ak-serai, the Vaivodehliks of 

* Herod., lib. I., c. clxxiii. 

* On the authority of the Lydiaca of Xanthus. 

* Cumberland’s Times of Planting Nations, p. 336. 

4 Cory’s Ancient Fragments, pp. 84, 139. Compare also Josephus, book f., 
c. vi. s. 4, with Herod., lib. I., c. vi., and lib. II., c. iv.; also Cumberland’s 
Sanchouiatho, pp. 97, 109, 346, 470:- and Times of Planting Nations, 
pp. 156, 322, 330, 332. 

5 Herod., lib. I., c. xciii. 

* “ Peiops the Phrygian, a subject of my ancestors, conquered the country 
(Peloponnesus), which still bears his name.” Reply of Xerxes. — Herod., lib. 
VII., c. viii. and xi. 
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Kaisariyeh, and Nigdeli, in addition to the A’yanliks of Eregli 
and Karaman. 

Towards its eastern limits the district is watered by some 
of the affluents of the Kizil-Irmak and Euphrates, and towards 
its southern limits by those of the SaThun and Jailian, but in 
the northern and western quarters it is more scantily supplied 
by other streams, which, after short courses, usually terminate 
either in lakes or marshes. 

In this extensive Pushalik there is a marked contrast be- 
tween the scenery and character of the country near its eastern 
and western limits. At the latter extremity the great barriers 
t4-4he Taurus and Sultan Tagh present a bold, elevated, and 
rugged outline, having near the base some cultivation ; in the 
lower regions the oak, ilex, arbutus, leutisk, and juniper 
abound, and above, are forests of pines ; amidst the forests are 
several tine valleys and small plains, forming, with the sur- 
rounding rocks and woods, the most beautiful scenery. 1 

North-eastward of the mountains there is a wide-spreading 
bare surface, separated nearly in the centre by the south- 
western prolongation of the limestone range of Emir Tagli, 8 
which runs to Ladik. From hence a volcanic formation con- 
tinues to Kara Hunar, and is lost in the Taurus elsewhere it 
is divided by the undulations which mark the limits of the 
different plains, such as tho§e of Kdniyeli, Nigdeh, Pulavadin, 
Ak-shehr, &c. These tracts are almost exclusively pastoral; 
many of them being not only marshy, but partially inundated 
at certain seasons. Permanent villages, with some trees and 
a little cultivation, are however occasionally seen ; ' and the 
surface of the district is still further diversified by a series of 
lakes, forming nearly an equilateral triangle, which extends 
about 120 miles to the north-east. The base of the figure is 
formed by three sheets of water lying between the ranges of 
Sultan Tagh and Emir Tagh. The centre of these is the 

V 

1 Leake’s Journal in Asia Minor, pp. 104 and 105 ; and Fcllowes’s Journal, 
pp. 165, 171, 175. 

* Mr. Ainsworth’s Journey, Vol. X. Part III., p. 492, of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Journal. 

3 Ibid., p. 498. 
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extensive lake of Bcg-shehr,' containing several islands, and 
having at the north-western, or smaller extremity, the modern 
town of Kerdli :* from the opposite extremity a large stream 
flows into lake Sdghlah, which is also called Se'idi-shehr, from 
a town of that name, situated a little way westward of its 
shores, and containing from 400 to 500 houses. 10 or 12 
miles from the eastern side is the town of Hajilar, the mines 
of Tiris Ma’den, and some extensive ruins, occupying a com- 
manding view ; these, from an inscription on a triumphal 
arch, have been ascertained to be those of the capital of the 
Isaurians/ whose district embraced the country northward, 
and also that which extends westward of Laranda. r 

The third lake, Ak-shelir, occupies the north-western 
extremity of the triangle, and is probably upwards of 30 miles 
in length. Its water is fresh, and it contains abundance of 
fish. The plain spreads round, on the eastern side, to Emir 
Tagh, and on the western to Sultan Tagh. At the fool, of 
the latter are the villages of Isakli and Essenek Keui, with 
several others ; and at about six miles south of the extremity 
of the lake is Ak-shelir (once Philomelium), the residence of 
the Musellim of the ‘district. The town contains two fine 
mosques and about 600 houses, rising above each other on the 
slope of Sultan Tagh, amidst luxuriant fruit-gardens; and 
northward of these is a castle, with the remains of other 
buildings. The district appears to represent Phrygia Paro- 
reius, and the rums alluded to may be those of Philomelium, 
which- tvere to the north at the commencement of a plain. 1 * * 4 * * * 
The remaining lake, forming the apex of the triangle, is called 
Tub Goli or Tiiz Chdli (salt desert), and by the Turkomans 
Tuzlah (Saltern or Salt- work). 8 Its extent may be estimated 
at 45 miles from south to north, with .a width varying between 

1 Caralitis of Strabo.— Mr. W. J. Hamilton’s Journey, Vol. VIII. Part II., 

p. 156, of the Royal Geographical Jourrtkl. 

* Carallia of Strabo. — Ibid. 

* Mr. W. J. Hamilton, Vol. VIII. Part II., p. 15G, of the Royal Geographi- 

cal Journal. * Strabo, lib. XII., pp. 5*77, 663. 

* Mr. Ainsworth’s Journey from Angora to Kaisariyah, Vol. X. Part III., 

p. 298, of the Royal Geographical Journal. 
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10 and 18 miles, and it has a mean elevation of 2500 feet,. 1 
Almost adjoining its western shore is the smaller lake of 
Morad su-Golu, which is about eight miles long by four wide. 
The great lake is without iisli, extremely salt, and shallow 
towards its borders, which usually terminate in marshes. The 
plains on the eastern side contain the tents of the people, pas- 
ture lands, and the salt mines of Tuz Km. a On the western 
side are the habitations of the Kurds, who occupy the plains 
spreading from Iskil (a town of 400 houses) round the Murad 
Soho Goli, or Murad-sii-tiolii, salt lake, which latter, how- 
ever, is almost dried up in summer. 

the latter, the Palus Tattieus of the ancients, 3 the 
monotonous plains of Koniyeh terminate. The towns at the 
north-eastern extremity of the district are Kara-hisur Yara- 
pasdn (Osiana), with 300 houses on the banks of the Halys ;* 
Neii-Shehr, a pleasing and cleanly place, with 2800 houses, 
on the side of a bold rocky ravine ; also the town and valley 
oflnjeh- sii (slender water), which contains 1500 good houses, 
under the government of a Museliim ; and, finally, the similar 
government of Kaisariyah, once Mazuca, 1 and the Mishag of 
the Armenians. It is the chief place of the small district 
called Ka'jsar by the Turks, which extends a little way round 
Mount Arjish, and nearly represents Cappadocian Cilicia.® 
The city contains about 8000 substantial houses, of which pro- 
bably one-fourth are tenantless ; it occupies a portion of the fine 
plain lying south south-eastward of Arjish Tagh ; and it has 
in the interior a castle nearly on the same level as thjjfc-of the 
exterior walls. The Cursor Jamf, and some of the other 
moscpies, are fine buildings, and the bazars are good, but else- 
where there are evident symptoms of decay. Some remains 


' Mr. Ainsworth’s Journey, p. 299. 

* Ibid., pp. 291, 298. 

* Near the Morimenians, anil nof tar from Galatia. — Strabo, lib. XII., 
p. 518. 

* Mr. Ainsworth’s Journey, Vol. X. Part III., of the Journal of the Royal 
Geographical Society. 

* Founded by Mosoch. — Josephus, book I., c. vi. 

* Strabo, lib. XII., p. 538. 
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on the rising ground adjoining the eastern side of the town 
mark the site of the royal city of Csesarea, 1 * and bear the 
appearance of having been the result of an earthquake like 
that which produced such calamities in 1835. 

The capital of the adjoining district,, (iarsauritis,* is Ak- 
Sera'i (Archila'is) ; the town is situated in an open, well-cul- 
tivated valley, 3 and contains 810 houses, with numerous Sara- 
cenic remains. 4 5 * The Musellim of this place has charge of 
the salt-mines of Tuz Koi, and also of the rest of the district, 
for the Pasha of Kdniyeh.* 

In the country which stretches to the S.W., between the 
districts of Ak-Serai and Kaisariyeh (ancient T yan i ti>/, v vrre 
the towns of Kski Andaval (Addavilis), Nigdeh, and Bor ; in 
the neighbourhood of which, at Kiz-hisar, lire the ])resumed 
ruins of Tyana,* its only town. 7 Near the latter is the foun- 
tain of Abamoeus;* and further S.W., at the fool: of the 
mountains, the modern town of Kregli, with 800 houses. 

The country westward from Ak-Serai, towards the dry and 
naked region of the Axylus, has scarcely been noticed since 
the brief journey of Tavernier, in 1064, although it is on the 
borders of the central district of Kdniyeh. The latter con- 
tains, on the north-eastern side, the towns of Ylaghun, near 
which there are two lakes, Jordan Ladik, the ancient Laodicea 
Combusta, Karaman, once Laraiuiv, towards the S.W., con- 
taining about 1000 houses, 9 and Devil, 10 the Derbe of St. Paul, 
which was on the borders of Isauria;" and, finally, in the 
centre ojf the great and partly marshy plain, stands Kdniyeh, 
the capital of the Sultans of Rum, where fragments of inscrip- 

1 Strabo, lib. XII., p. 539. 

* Next to Morimene, ami on the borders of Phrygia. — Pliny, lib. VI., c. xxvii. 

* Mr. W. J. Hamilton’s Journey, Vol. VIII. Part 11., p. 146. 

* Mr. Ainsworth’s Journey, Vol. X. Part III., p. 299. 

5 Ibid., p 294. 0 Strabo, lib. XII., p. 537. 

T Mr. W. J. Hamilton’s Journey, Vot. VIII. Part II., p. 153, of the Royal 
Geographical Journal. 8 Ibid. 

* Leake’s Asia Minor, p. 98. 

“ Mr. W. J. Hamilton’s Journey, Vol. VIII. Part II., p. 154, of the Royal 

Geographical Journal. 

. w Strabo, lib. XII., p. 569. 
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tions, built into the walls, denote that the latter were chiefly 
constructed from the ancient and celebrated city of Iconium/ 
whilst some of the remains in the interior connect it with the 
later and no less remarkable period of the Scljukian conquerors. 
The Selatyns, or royal mosques of Slier if Altun, Sultiin A lau- 
d-din, and that of Sultan Selim, are line specimens of the 
delicate tracery and laboured fret-work belonging to the later 
architecture of Iran, as are some of the Jamis, and a few of 
the numerous Medresehs or colleges of this city ; and the 
sepulchral chapel of the Persian poet, Mevlani Jelalu-d-dm 
(Aladdin). The site of the ancient palace of the warrior 
Selim is now occupied by the Ivonak ol the Pasha, in 
which some Arabesque remains ; but the building is an’ 
ordinary Turkish •house of wood and clay, with a dirty out- 
side staircase leading from a spacious court to the reception 
rooms. 

Walls about 80 feet high, flanked at intervals by square 
towers, and, like those of the ancients, perfectly vertical, sur- 
round the city, which has a circumference of nearly 3 miles, 
independently of extensive suburbs on the eastern and south- 
eastern sides, besides Zilleh, an independent Greek town of 800 
houses, situated 4 miles N . N. E. from it. The population rather 
exceeds 40,000 souls/ a part of whom are employed in the manu- 
facture of carpets and in tjie preparation of leather, cotton, 
wool, and hides. The gardens of Kdniyeh produce a variety 
of fruits; and the plain supplies grain, flax, See., in addition to 
an abundance of pasture. At one period of the year ajxjnsi- 
derable part of the plain is inundated ; but the inhabitants do 
not appear to suffer from malaria to the extent which might 
be expected. 

The inhabitants of the Pushalik consist of Turks, who 
dwell in the towns ; Kurds and Turkomans, living alternately 
in the plains and mountains ; and Troglodyte Christians, of 
whose origin as a people they- does not seem to be any his- 
torical or traditional trace/ *We know, however, that the 


1 Plin., lib. V., c. xxvii. 

3 Mr. Ainsworth's Trnvels, Vol. I., p- 202. 


* In 1832. 
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Syrians of Cappadocia, 1 * * or Leueo-Syrians, 8 inhabited a portion 
of this country. 

The Pashalik of Mar’ash extends from that of Koniyeh 
eastward to the Euphrates, and again southward from the 
Sivas district to the borders of Syria. With the excep- 
tion of the comparatively level country towards the river, 
it consists almost entirely of lofty and wooded mountains, 
..being traversed by a portion of the Anti-Taurus near its 
northern limits, by Taurus Proper near its centre, and more 
southward by a part of the Durdun Tagh, from which the 
Amanus branch runs in a 8.S.W. direction into Syria. This 
part of the Pashalik is amply watered by the affluents gf.jhj' ■ 
rivers already described (pages 295 to 301), viz. tWSaihun 
and Jailxan, in addition to the eastern Mela? and other streams 
which flow into the Euphrates. At its eastern limits, on the 
banks of the Euphrates, is the Musellimik of Gergen Kaleh-sl, 
and between tins place and the capital are those of Besui, a 
town of 2800 houses, in a limestone glen, without gardens or 
even trees, and Adiyaman or Hisn Mansur (ancient Carbanum), 
which contains several mosques, the remains of a «. .stlc, and 
about 1100 houses in the midst of gardens and groves.® 

On the slopes of this part of the Taurus, also, are the small 
districts and towns of Kaklitah, Kerkun, Boziik, Tokariz, and 
Sume'isat, each under a Kurdish Bdyah Bey. Again, north- 
ward are those of Ali-shehr, A1 Bostan, and Yurpus. West- 
ward is the A’yanlik of Kars, and southward, almost on the 
borders of Syria, are Kum Kal’ah (already described) and 
Ain-fabj, the supposed Antiocliia ad Taurum. This city is on 
the river Sajur, at the foot of the mountains, and near the 
commencement of the plain leading to Aleppo : it is shut in, 
on the side of the plain, by a low range of hills ; and, on a 
detached hill, rising above the higher part of the town, at the 
opposite extremity, is the castle, a respectable work, strikingly 
like that of Aleppo. 4 In addition to some fine mosques and 

1 Herod., lib. I., c. lxxii. s Strabo, lib. XII., p. 544. 

* Mr. Ainsworth’s Journey from Kaisariyeh to fiirehjik, pp. 326, 321, 

Vol. X. Part III., of the Journal of the Royal Geographical Society. 

> * Sec Plates XIX. and XXI. 
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of Pelvereh, the ancient Perre, and the connecting point in 
the Antonine Itinerary, between the routes from Cappadocia, 
Mesopotamia, Lesser Armenia, and Syria. The summit of 
this pass is near the picturesque village of Erkenek, which 
has an elevation of 3828 feet ; and northward from thence, 
the bed of the Gok-su is at once a road and a water-course, 
through a rocky glen of limestone precipices : this was lately 
made passable for artillery by Hafiz Pasha. 

The Fashalik of Mar’aslx represents the eastern extremity 
of Cilicia with part of Cataonia and Melitene, and is thinly 
peopled by fixed inhabitants, consisting of Turks and Kurds, 
with a large proportion of Turkomans ; the occupations of all 
are almost entirely agricultural. <- 

The narrow strip of I'ch-ili stretches westward from 
Mar ash to Tekfsh, between the Taurus on the north and the 
Mediterranean on the south, and lies opposite to Cyprus, which 
forms part of the jurisdiction. On the western side of this 
territory, the Taurus sends those numerous branches which 
procured for the district the appropriate name of rugged 
Cilicia (Trachea) ; whilst the extensive plain of Adanah was 
distinguished by that of Cilicia Campestris, on the borders of 
which the slopes of the mountains terminate with a number 
of parallel branches enclosing fertile valleys. On one of the 
former, at the distance of 12 hours eastward of the Cilician 
Gates, stands the castle of the ‘chieftain Badinjan O’ghlu, a 
massive pile of buildings with a platform about it, command- 
ing a prospect of singular richness and beauty. 

Befow are seen the Jaihan and Sa'ihun, winding through the 
cultivation and pastures of the Turkoman tribes, who are 
spread over the plains of Tarsus, Adanah, and Misis; and 
more inwards, in the direction of Sis, there is a succession of 
cultivated valleys, separated by low shoulders, crowned with 
villages or rather hamlets embosomed in a rich foliage of oak, 
chestnut^ arbutus, myrtle, &c., with the Durdun Tagh and 
the rugged snow-clad peaks of Taurus in the back-ground. 

Towards the western termination of the arms thus prolong- 
ing the slopes of Taurus to the level of Cilicia is the deep 
rent or fissure which extends throughout its width from the 
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crest to the base of the chain, lying nearly on one level, and 
forming the ordinary route between Syria and Lesser Asia. The 
windings of this break in the mountains give a distance of about 
83 miles, the ride having, in my case, with good horses, con- 
sumed 26J hours. The pass has this peculiarity, that instead 
of traversing a high mountain, such as that of Ali-Shehr, it 
runs over a summit-level of moderate height towards each 
extremity; and as both are approached through deep rocky 
defiles, the celebrated gates may in consequence be considered 
as consisting of two distinct portions. Beginning southward, 
an ordinary mountain valley, having a width varying from 
1 to 2 miles, winds north-westward between wooded shoulders, 
crowned with villages for a distance of about 25h miles from 
the plain of Adamth to Golek Bdglniz. The advanced posts of 
the Egyptians were near the hitter point, where the pass nar- 
rows to about half a mile ; and a little forward, to about 200 
yards, between precipitous ledges of limestone, rising to 200 
and sometimes to more than 500 feet. On the lower parts of 
these ledges are occasionally seen traces of those extraordinary 
excavations which here and elsewhere show the difficulties 
surmounted by the ancients in opening Jtheir roads. Several 
high batteries occupy a tongue a little on one side, so as to 
command the pass from the approach, and prevent a direct 
attack. In the mountains, some 8 or 10 miles to the N.W., 
are the silver and lead mines, from which, at one time, Ibrahim 
Pasha vainly expected to fill his coders almost without expense. 
The pass of Golek Boghaz has an elevation of about 3000 feet; 
the village of that name has 5000, and the mines 9000 feet, while 
the crest of this part of the Taurus is 13,000 feet.. 1 North- 
eastward of this part of the pass a water-course serves for a time 
as the road ; and the scenery from thence by Menzil Khan is 
alpine, and scarcely less striking than that of the Ali-Shehr 
pass. Rocks protrude through pines, cedars, &c. ; and their 
bare conical summits rise abovj the woods to a height of 3000 
or 4000 feet. This is succeeded by a narrow valley covered 
with pines, near which the Kara guhid su, the western affluent 

* A ccording to the calculations made by Signor Borriuno, the director of the 
mines, it) 1835. 
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of the Sa'ihun, directs its course southward along a grand and 
picturesque valley, whilst: a third valley presents a succession 
of wooded hills as it runs lvN.E. by Bereketli Ma’den towards 
Kai'sariyeh. A short distance north-westward of the separa- 
tion just noticed, high and bold rocks close in upon the road, 
as well as upon the bed of the river, scarcely leaving a suffi- 
ciency of room to pass north-westward along the. latter: this 
leads into another wild and rocky a alb y, which runs from the 
opposite side of the stream. The approach to these valleys, 
especially from the southern side, is commanded by the bat- 
teries and entrenchments which, till recently, were the 
advanced posts of the .Sultan’s troops. All things considered, 
these are stronger and more, defensible than the southern 
defiles. This, no doubt, is the spot called PyUe, which was 
not only narrow ami overlooked by the lulls, but its approaches 
were broken by a number of streams spreading on every side 
from the loot of tin* mountain. 1 It is, in fact, difficult to 
imagine anyt hing more formidable than would be the approach 
to either of the Py be Cilicia* ; and if the passes just men- 
tioned were the only means of entering the provim stones 
thrown from the heights would, as Alexander remarked, be 
sufficient 1.o overwhelm t he assailants but as there are valleys 
on the sides of these passes, it. is obvious that their flanks may- 
in every ease be gained by foot soldiers, and not. unfrequontly 
cavalry also may turn them. The road, after clearing the 
pass, winds for a time along the wooded slopes, and then 
descends into an ordinary valley plain, in which is the castle 
of Mar’ash, and the town and castle of Nigdeh towards the 
commencement of the plain of Kbniyeh. Although the dis- 
tance t.o the latter from the plains of (Jilicia is considerable, 
yet the route is comparatively level, and the passage is suited 
for caravans and even carriages ; and being the easiest route 
across the Taurus, as well as the most direct line of communi- 
cation with the central parts of Asia Minor, its general use in 
ancient times may be easily accounted for. 

The mountainous country on the western side of I’eh-ili was 


‘ Quin. Cur., lib. 111., c. iv. 


4 Ibid. 
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formerly part: of the territory of Kara m ft n OVhli, ami owing 
to its distance and retired situation it maintained a nominal 
independence till recently, when it was placed under the? Pasha 
of .Mont : the valley of this name, the < -aiycadnus, or district; 
of Oitis or Cote., 1 is the nio>f, fort ilr\ a ml the only level land in 
Traclieiotis ; yet t he principal place, Mont, consist* of mere 
sheds, or residences in cavern* : the town, is proha Id v situated 
ocar tin? extensive? remains of the ancient cil:v of ( -iamliopolis," 
dim rest o I the country is mountainous, wild, and highly pictur- 
esque, lust thinly inhabited ; and with respect- to comforts, the 
people arc irv a half-savage stale/* On 1 lie coast, there have 
been discovered* the ancient, sites of Solinus Trajaunpolis (Se- 
linty;, (.Jhararirus (Klmradran), ( 'elciul *i. is (( helemtreh'}, and 
Seleuoia (ScIei'kViy), the latlcr being a small town on the 
(Jhiuk-su or ( -alycadnus, in which aro several remains of anti- 
quity. In the interior, at some distance westward oJ Mould 
is Knncnek, tin? ancient Philadelphia; and fcJ.fS.K. the ruins 
of Dioci'osarea. 


The province of IVh-ili comprehends the Pash iliks of Mont 
and Ad ana h, the town ot Ada mil). being the seat of if over n- 
ment. The former territory, which constitutes the western 
part of flic province, is very mountainous; and in this respect: 
it contrasts strongly witli the eastern portion, which is charac- 
terized hy extensive plains.^ Towards the north-east; of (he 
province is the caste! lured town of Sis, containing 1 01)0 

houses, which arc built round a remarkable rock rising 

* 

abruptly from the plain. A few miles south-eastward is the 
still more remarkable, city of Am-zarbah, the ruins of which 
are very distinct, and occupy the slope and crest of an isolated, 
lofty, and almost, inaccessible rock near the. hanks of the 
Pv ramus: and lower down on this river is Mis 'is, the ancient 
Mopsuesta. Sixteen miles west by north of the latter is the 
capital of the district, a rionrishmg but ill-huilt tow n, contain- 
ing 8000 houses and several I mosques. It is washed by the 


1 Lciikc's Asia Miunr, |>. llti, froi-i the Life uf Basil of Seloncia. 


Ibid., p. i 1 7. 

* Lt.i.l.. p. 

100. 

By Captain Beaufort, R.N. 



Leake’s Asia Minor, p. 1 17. 

2 

A 2 
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river Saihiin, near the right bank of which, at about. 12 
miles from its estuary, is Tarsus, the native eity of St. Paul. 
This city contains a castle and upwards of 6000 good houses, 
situated among beautiful gardens, and it is washed by the 
Mezurluk Chat. Near the city are some remarkable remains, 
probably those of a temple dedicated to Jupiter or the moon: 
these remains, which have been supposed to be the tomb of 
Julian, will hereafter be described. 
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Thu soil throughout. Asia Minor, with 1 he exception of the 
volcanic and rocky districts, is very fertile, and the plains are 
amply watered by the rivers before mentioned, with their 
numerous affluents. A large portion of the surface, parti- 
cularly in the territory bordering the two seas, and that, near 
Tokat, consists of a line alluvium, covered with rich herbage, 
or the tinest grain crops. Its superficies rather exceeds that, 
of Spain, which kingdom, according to Adrien JJtilbi,’ con- 
tains 137,400 square miles. 

An elevated plateau, furrowed with valleys and intersected 
by numerous chains of lofty mountains, characterizes the sur- 
face of Asia Minor as it does that, of Persia ; yet the climate 
of the former differs essentially lroin that of the latter, and 
indeed of every other county with which we are acquainted, 
though it has been considered as most nearly resembling that, 
of the European peninsula above mentioned: the modifica- 
tion of the temperature, which is due to the geographical 
1 Abrege tie Geographic, p. 31)5. 
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position of Asia Minor, is, in consequence of the elevation 
of the country, considerable ; and the variations produced by 
its forests, lakes, and rivers, are such that a general descrip- 
tion can scarcely convey an adequate idea of the climate of this 
region. 

t, ■ 

Asia Minor has three great natural divisions; the first and 
principal of which is the remarkable tract which, stretching 
from east to west between two great, ranges, may be considered 
as one vast mountain — the Taurus of Strabo; 5 the second 
consists of numerous valleys and plains, forming the slopes of 
this elevated territory towards the shores of the Black Sea ; 
and the third is a similar tract at the opposite extremity, or 
southward of Taurus : this constitutes the remainder of the 
peninsula. 

In beginning with the climate of the last division, it will 
be found that, towards its eastern extremity, notwithstanding 
the temperate breezes from the sea on one side, and tin; wooded 
slopes of Taurus on the other, such an overpowering 
degree of heat is exjterienced, especially in the cotton and 
tobacco tracts near Tarsus, Adanah, and Sis, that a L rge por- 
tion of the inhabitants are obliged to leave their crops for a 
time, and take shelter in the mountains, in order to avoid the 
formidable malaria engendered about those, places. But. in 
the remainder of this pashalik, and still further westward, in 
those of l ch-ili, Tekeh, and Mentesha, the aspect of the 
country is greatly changed, arid the temperature is lower. 
Instead of the uniformly rich soil of Campeslris and Campus 
Aleius, 1 2 there is a succession of rocky and wooded mountains 
enclosing rich valleys or small plains, among which are the 
swamps near Limyra, those along the Dalomon Chat, 3 the 
Maeander, 4 and the ('ayst.rus,*' and also the marshes about 
Caunus, the noxious exhalations from which gave rise to the 

1 Its width is said to be 3000 stadia, or nearly 340 miles : see above, p. 71 ; 
and Strabo, lib. XI. 

* Strabo, lib. XI., p. 675. 

* Mr. Fellowes’a Discoveries in Lycia, &c. London, 1841, pp. 98, 206. 

* Strabo, lib. XL, p. 636. 

4 Ibid., p. 442. 
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cynical remark of Strntonicus, the guitar player, that he could 
not. call a city unhealthy in. which even the dead continued to 
walk about. 1 During the trying and generally, to Europeans, 
fatal seasons of rain and extreme heat, it is the custom of the 
inhabitants of Caria and Lycia-, after putting in their crops,® 
to remove to the mountains ; and a journey of one or two days 
is suilieient for the transport of the families from the sheltered 
but unhealthy valleys producing the orange, lemon, grape, 
tamarind, silk, and tobacco/ to an alpine temperature. Hut 
the climate Avhieh generally prevails at other seasons on the 
southern slopes of the Taurus, in a line east ward from Samos 
to the borders of t be district of Tarsus, is quite agreeable, and 
accords with that which, by Herodotus/ has been ascribed to 
Ionia, Lydia, CaYn, and Lycia. 

The tract of count ry whose climate approaches nearest, to 
that which has just been described lies along the si Lores of the 
Euxine ami Propontis. The valleys, forests, and streams on 
the northern side of the Taurus produce, during summer, a 
great degree of humidity in the atmosphere within the limits 
of the Pasha hi k of Tarahuzun, while the warm breezes from 
the i flack Sea diminish the severit y which would otherwise 
prevail during the long winter in this mountainous region. 

Malaria prevails near t he river Jorak as well as in some few 
tracts along the coast, westward of Tarabuziin ; and on the 
approach of the unhealthy season ( the autumn) some of the Laz 
remot e from the town of ( !hhruk-sii 1o a better climate : :> else- 
where, although exposed to the effects of alternate heat; and. 
moisture, the climate of this extensive pnshalik must be con- 
sidered healthy. The seasons for the dillerent kinds of grain, 
for hemp and tlax, for the mulberry and other fruits, are late ; 
cherries are not ripe till the beginning of July, and figs and 
grapes, at soonest:, towards the end of September. 

1 Strabo, lib. XI., p. 651. 

* Mr. Pellowes’s Discoveries, in Lv.j 1 84 1, &t:., p. 2:58 ; mid Mr. lloskyns’s 
MS. Survey, p. 28. 

" Mr. Fellowes, pp. 152, 216. 

4 Lib. I., c. cxlii. 

* Mr. Brant’s Journey, Vol. VI. Part II., p. 194, of the Royal Geographical 
Journal. 
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In the adjoining tract, which extends westward to the 
Halys, and also in Kastanumi, the mountain harrier of the 
Taurus continues to recede from the const, and in these dis- 
tricts the temperature is less humid than in the former ; being, 
besides, less subject to sudden changes, there is but little 
malaria. 

Boll, the next province, although in the same latitude, is 
exposed to a much greater degree of humidity, owing to the 
extensive forest, expressively called the sea of trees, which 
extends from east to west over the district of Boll and part of 
that of Kdjah-ili. At. the town of Bartini especially, and at 
some places southward along the. river which terminates at 
that place, and again near the Filiyas and Kilij rivers, fevers 
prevail towards autumn. The remainder^ >1 the last-men- 
tioned pasha lik, together with Kliodavendi-Kar and Bighah, 
occupy the southern shores of the Propontis and Hellespont..: 
the interior of this tract is remarkable for a diversified surface, 
consisting of numerous lakes embosomed in mountains, which 
are covered with forests of the Valonia oak, arbutus, Sic. : it 
has on the south side the great harrier of the Olympic chain, 
and on the north the. dee]) inlets of the Sea of Marmara ; and 
within its limits, the tepid breezes coming from the. placid 
bosom of the latter assist materially in shortening the dura- 
tion of the winter and in diminishing the heat of summer. 
During both seasons a degree of mildness prevails which is 
scarcely known on the Kuropean shores of this sea; and with 
the exception of the town of Cliarnak-KalV.h-si and the plain 
westward, which sutler at times from malaria, the climate is 
decidedly healthy, and altogether the most agreeable in Western 
Asia. 

It now remains to notice the prevailing temperature of the 
rest of the peninsula, or that of the principal division. This, 
as has been seen, occupies the space between the two preced- 
ing traets, and thus connects them geographically ; but it 
differs from them in the degrees of heat and cold to which it 
is subject, being in general much greater. 

Within the limits of Taurus, eastward of the Halys, are the 
productive regions of Pontus and Cappadocia, which, although 
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cold from their elevation, enjoy a line and moderate climate, 
more especially in the plains and valleys described in the 
Xlltli Chapter. Hut on the other side ol‘ this river a marked 
change is experienced. The bare plains of Galatia and Cen- 
tral Phrygia are succeeded by the woodless Axylus,' and the 
cold and bare Lyeaonia/ These tracts have an ordinary ele- 
vation, which varies between 2250 feet above the sea at Kulah,* 
to 3000 feet in the Iflani of Za’faran Boh,' and amounts 
to about 4000 feet at the plains of Podalia and the corn dis- 
trict between Lycia and Curia. 3 Being for the most part with- 
out timber, and scantily supplied with the necessary verdure 
to assist in preserving moisture, during summer, the surface 
becomes parched by the extreme heat of the latter season. 
Barge portions*'*?/ the country, especially the districts near 
Katakekaumene, arc now. as in ancient times, exposed to fre- 
quent earthquakes, 8 one of which convulsions desolated Ivat- 
sariycli in August, 1830. Towards autumn another change 
is experienced, and the table-land in question is deluged with 
torrents of rain, soon after the cessation of which it is covered 
with snow, as the harbinger of a severe and lengthened 
winter. . 

The elevation and the exposure of the surface, on these 
upland plains readily account for that extreme temperature 
which so greatly contracts the periods most, suitable for the 
exploratory journeys of the traveller and the agricultural 
occupations of the people. To the former, such rapid changes 
cannot he otherwise than extremely dangerous, since they are 
accompanied by every shade of temperature, from the severe 
cold at night to the powerful noon-day heat; but time has at 
length enabled the natives to withstand their effects. When 

* Liv., Hist. lib. XXXVIII., c. xviii. 

* Strain*, lib. XII., p. 568. 

* Mr. W. J. Hamilton’s Journey, Vol. VIII. Part 11., p. M2, of the Royal 
Geographical Journal. 

* Mr. Ainsworth’s Journey to Angora, Vol. IX. Part II., p. 243, of the 
Royal Geographical Journal. 

4 Mr. Fellowes’s Second Journal, p. 249 ; and the upland of Phrygia is still 
more elevated : ibid., p. 1.50. 

* Strabo, lib. XII., p. 579. 
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t.lu; pasture is almost burnt up by the approaching hot season, 
the Kurds, Turkomans, &e., remove to the elevated valleys in 
the mountains, and there remain till the cold weather enables 
them to resume their former localities, which usually are at 
no great, distance, although on some occasions they take their 
Hocks to a milder tract within the limits of ISyria or Meso- 
potamia. 

The animals differ but, little from those of Persia and Meso- 
potamia; but the buffalo, which is found in a wild state 
towards the shores of the Black Sea, is one exception, and the 
Angora goat, whose beautiful silky hair is the efiect. of climate 
rather than peculiarity of breed, is another. Bears, wolves, 
jackalls, squirrels, and the kaplan or hunting tiger 1 * * are more 
numerous, as are serpents and scorpions ; -but, on the other 
hand, the hyaena and the lion are seldom found. The Taurus 
abounds with birds of prey, especially eagles and vultures ; and 
one kind of the latter exceeds the condor in size . 1 Amongst 
the birds may be noticed our magpie and t he hooded crow 
also the woodpecker, the bee-eater, the black and white heron, 
wild geese, ducks, teals, widgeons, and coots ; the I lack and 
common ibis/* the common and blue jay or roller the aigrette, 
the flamingo, the franco! in, and different kinds of bustards; 
the little owl, ami the Indian owl ; 4 the desert, the black, the 
grey, the red-legged, and a still larger partridge, not yet 
described ; also nightingales in countless uumliers ; and, finally, 
the Aleppo plover , 4 a remarkable bird with a spur to its wing, 
which is also found near the banks of the Nile. 

The fields of Asia Minor suffer comparatively little from 
that scourge of the East — the locust ; but to the entomologist 
and herpetologist, the country would in other respects furnish 
a rich and almost, untrodden field. 

Serpents are common ; and leeches are taken in such numbers 
as to be one of the principal articles of commerce. Sea and 
river fish likewise abound ; and t.Jie latter, as well as the trionyx 


1 Vultur Cincreus, Linn. 1 Corvus Cornix. 

* Ibis Sacra. 4 Athena Indica, Gould. 

* Charadrus cristatus, Lesson, Man. d’Ornithologic. 
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or gvnmotus (according to Messrs. Dumeril and Bebron) and 
common turtle, attain considerable magnitude. 

The palm is seen occasionally ; but this and other tropical 
fruits do not arrive here at the same perfection as they attain 
at a short distance southward. The pistachio, the quince, and 
the carol) or locust-tree' flourish ; and the rest ol’ the vegetable 
productions are nearly the same as those of Southern Europe, 
but are more perfect. 

Of trees may be noticed the spreading cypress 2 (Arbor 
vita;), the stone pine (Finns pinea), the wild pear, t he Judas-tree 
(Cereis siliquastrum), the Siberian crab, and the carol) or St. 
John’s head (Ccrntoniu siliqna). The chestnut, and the wal- 
nut are usually of large growth ; the oriental plane, sis well as 
the beech, attains 1 an extraordinary size; and the like may be 
said of many shrubs, such as the olive, bay-laurel, oleander, 
myrtle, and heath,- — the last being almost ai tree. In some 
parts of the country wild vines cluster over the trees, beneath 
which there is a thicket of wild laivender, lilac, and white 
eistus, rising to the height of 4 or 5 feet. Elsewhere tracts 
a» re covered with the flowering acaiciai, the arbutus (Arbutus 
unedo), and rhododendron, at 11 in the greatest perfection. 

The chief products are silver, copper, iron, lead, and alum ; 
tine tigs, grapes, and other fruits : grain; silk, cotton, hemp, 
and hemp-seed ; flax, tobacco, opium, saffron ; madder, maistic, 
and other gums ; galls, yellow berries, sheep's wool, goat’s 
hair, skins, hides, leeches, sponges, waix, honey, salt, and some 
wine. 

The people of the country sire employed in weaving tents, 
hair-bags, and the celebrated carpets; in the preparation of 
various kinds of leather, and the manufacture of culinary 
utensils. These furnish the means of carrying on a domestic 
trade, and likewise aflord ample returns for the purchase of 
British and other manufactured goods; but the commerce is 
trifling compared with that wj : oli might be prosecuted in a 
country occupying the most favourable position possible, hav- 
ing extensive lines of sea-coast, along which are chains of 


1 Ceratonia siliqua. 


A variety of the CupressuB scinpervircnis. 
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islands, and numerous bays and harbours, with easy caravan 
routes leading from thence 1o every part of the interior. 

At the south-eastern extremity of the peninsula a caravan 
route passes from Syria by the way of A'in-tab and Mar’ash 
into the central districts about Kaisariyeh ; there; is another, 
more westward, proceeding- in the same direction, from Adanah 
and Tarsus. Again, a route strikes into the interior from the 
harbour of Kclendri, passing through Mout. and Kdniyeh ; 
and a little further there is another going northward from 
the well-known commercial port of Adaliah, through the 
opium districts, to Ivutahiyah. At this place the routes from 
Smyrna, and other points on the western coast, meet that of 
Constantinople, and proceed eastward through' Angora to 
Sivas. By means of a military road through Amasiyah and 
Tokat, Sivas has the. advantage of receiving goods in 1.7 days 
from the port, of Samson; and likewise of commanding open- 
ings into Armenia, Persia, Kurdistan, Syria, and .Mesopotamia. 
The tirst of these routes takes an east-north-easterly direction 
to Erz-Riim, where it meets the ancient and now important 
line from Taralmzun, aiul afterwards proceeds by Bavazid 
Khdi and Tabriz into the heart of Persia. The next, south- 
ward, passes through Divrigi to Mush, Van, &e. : the third is 
that which runs towards Syria and Arabia, and which has 
already been not iced ; and the fourth keeps nearly a south- 
easterly direction, by Maiatiyah, Diyur Bekr, iUardin, Mosul, 
and Baghdad to Basrah. The last, only requires a good road, 
with a little encouragement, in other respects, to become im- 
portant to our commerce, since along it, there is a succession of 
large towns in a tract of country which, in addition to its many 
natural resources, has the advantage of a steam communica- 
tion at. one extremity with India, and at the other with 
Europe : the imports from the latter to the interior, through 
Sainsun, in the course of 4 months, in 18.48, were 2480 
packages, and the returns were 4850 packages of goods for 
shipment. 1 Tarabuzun, however, promises to he the success- 

* Mr. Souter’s Journey, &c.,Vol. X. Part 111., p. 443, of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Journal. 
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ful rival of Sivas-, especially in summer, when the journey into 
Persia from that port is shorter by many (lays, and the floods 
passing in that, direction have in consequence increased from 
5000 bales iri 1830 to nearly '20,000 in 1834.' Nor are the 
advantages oi the Persian I lull' less apparent, the route from 
thence to Mosul, by way of Mush, Bitlis, Se’rt, and Jezireh, 
being accomplished in 22 days, whereas 27 days are consumed 
between Samson and that city : from Mosul there is a water 
transport, by rafts to Baghdad, and by boats from the latter 
city to Basrah. 

When the peninsula constituted a province of ancient 
Persia it was divided into 5 districts, which yielded about one- 
seventh oi«* t]je revenue of the empire ; but although its 
resources are greitv.lv diminished since those days, the produc- 
tions already enumerated would afford a full equivalent for the 
imports. These are at present chiefly confined to coflee, sugar, 
spices, cutlery, British yarns, cloths, muslin, and printed 
goods; but the heavy taxes which arc exacted on European 
as well as Asiatic imports, added to the, still more ruinous 
system of farming monopolies oil almost every branch of indus- 
try, seriously diminish the trade of the country. Meat, oil, 
fruits, soap, tobacco, coffee, salt, charcoal, and goods, — in short, 
all the wants of the town’s people are taxed by the governor 
to a degree which, in some places, has much diminished the 
imports since 1835. 

The permanent dwellings of the inhabitants are sometimes 
on the plains, but more, generally on the sides’ of the hills and 
mountains overlooking the lat ter, or in wild and secluded rocky 
valleys ; and they are of three kinds. Those in the last, situa- 
tions are partly or wholly excavated in the live rock, and usually 
consist of one or two apartments, closed towards the exterior 
by an arched wall, through which a supply of light, is admitted. 
Urgiib, So w a i i 1 i -1 )ereh , Kirk Hiim, Yarapuson, Doghanli 
AHymn-Kara-hiscir, CJelvederelj, and Tatlar, are specimens of 
these singular grottoes, which contain dwelling-houses, dove- 

1 Mr. Brunt’# Journey through Asia Minor, &c. , Vol. VI. Part II., p. ] 89, 
of >hc Royal Geographical Journal. 
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cotes, tombs, and chapels . 1 The habitations on the slopes are 
also partly excavated, and like the Armenian houses, they con- 
sist ol‘ two, three, or four apartments, formed with rough logs 
of timber covered with earth : they are almost deprived of 
light ; and the principal portion of the interior space is allotted 
to the animals. 

The Tchiftlik or farm-house of Anaddli consists of a large 
court-yard with a fountain in the centre : on three of its sides 
are low buildings, such as stables or sheds for cattle, &c. ; and, 
on the fourth, are raised apartments, constituting the dwelling. 
A roughly-constructed wooden stair-case leads to a long gal- 
lery or corridor, having a carved aud painted ceiling supported 
by wooden arabesque pillars, beyond which it. projects about 
IS inches. Opening into ibis corridor are several rooms, of 
which the principal is the Salamlik or place appointed for the 
transaction of business or the recept ion of guests ; and through- 
out this part of Asia Minor such apartments scarcely differ 
from one another in plan or furniture. On entering, there is 
a kind of passage or gallery about Hoot, broad, extending from 
one side of the room to the other, with its floor o i a lower 
level than that of the rest of the apartment : wooden pannels, 
with an architrave above, ornament the interior of the wall, 
and the ceiling is painted. This space is appropriated to the 
attendants, and to persons of an inferior class who have to 
make application to the master of the house for advice or relief; 
here also the visitors leave their boots, shoes, and outer slip- 
pers, rather than be guilty of the greatest of all breaches of 
good manners among the Turks, that of soiling the carpets. It 
likewise contains, on one side, cupboards and recesses in the 
wall for coffee-cups, bottles, water-jugs, basins, tobacco-pipes, 
and the instruments for cleaning them ; whilst on the other 
it is separated from the higher part of the room by a wooden 
balustrade, through the centre of which there is a passage to 
the place of honour. Tlic latter is a platform, raised one, or 
at. most two, steps above the floor ; it is covered with rich car- 

1 Compare Mr. Ainsworth’s Travels in Asia Minor, pp. 201-202, 208, &c., 
with Mr. W. J. Hamilton's Journey, Vol. VIII. Part II., pp. L48, 151. 
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pets, and has around the walls low sofas and soft cushions, 
which form the Diwan. The room is moderately .well lighted 
by two rows of windows; those in the lower row consisting 
of screens of oiled paper protected by wooden shutters, and 
those of the upper row' being furnished with painted glass. 
The ceiling and upper part of the walls arc painted with ara- 
besque patterns ; and helow these, between the windows and 
niches, are displayed the arms, and not unfrequently the orna- 
mented saddles, bridles, &c., of the proprietor. 

Behind, and usually communicating with the reception- 
room, are tile kitchen and other apartments connected with 
the harem ; and adjoining the latter is the garden, which, in 
addition te**^ abundance of (lowers and shrubs, generally con- 
tains a kiosk or summer-house. 

These small buildings, which are so placed as to command 
a pleasing prospect, are either square or oblong on the plan, 
and the sides are deeply recessed, for the purpose of affording 
shade at all times. The exterior presents a handsome project- 
ing pagoda-roof, below which are windows, niches, trellis- 
work, &e., whilst, arabesque arches and a painted ceiling, some- 
times representing the early part, of th<* evening, when the 
moon and stars are faintly seen, constitute the ornaments of 
the interior. 

In the milder situations, where it is not necessary to con- 
struct, half-sunken houses, tfiose of the peasants are either 
built of rubble masonry, or they consist of a wooden frame 
filled up with wattles and clay, or unburnt brick : they rarely 
exceed 2 rooms ; a verandah or rustic portico covers the 
entrance. 

The flat roof prevails generally throughout Asia Minor; it 
is formed of rough beams, with layers of reed or straw across ; 
and above these is a thick coating of clay, which is kept water- 
tight by the occasional use of a stone roller. But in those 
districts where timber is abundt. . t the cottages are entirely of 
wood, and each closely resembles an ancient, temple, with its 
portico. 1 


1 Mr. Felfawea’s Account of Discoveries in Lycia, &c., 1840, p, 129. 
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The number of houses in each village varies from 15 to 50, 
and the villages being numerous, are usually at short distances ■ 
from one another: in each the rites of hospitality prescribe 
that a building be set apart lor the use of passing strangers, 
and this becomes also the usual meeting-place of the inhabi- 
tants. 

At certain seasons the Turks and Turkomans retire from 
these dwellings, — the former to other houses in the moun- 
tains, and the latter t.o tents on such of the lower acclivities as 
will enable their camels and other flocks to find pasture in 
the neighbourhood. These moveable habitations are of small 
size and simple construction, and are not unlike those of the 
gipseys in Europe: round bell-shaped frames ofj'ght. wicker- 
work, covered with carpets or thick felt, serve tor the dwelling- 
places of one portion, — perhaps the primitive branch of this 
ancient people. 

But amongst the more civilized Turkomans who frequent 
the Cilieian and the neighbouring plains, a better kind of tent 
is in use. That of the Beg or Chief is of ample dimensions, 
and well, provided with carpets, cushions, &c. : it contains also 
a stock of provision: - , sufficient for the exercise of an indiscri- 
minate hospitality. The tents of the ordinary people are of 
goats’ hair, about 25 feet in diameter, and have several rows 
of poles, which, cause the roof to have the appearance of a 
number of little black cupolas. The lower part is sometimes 
closed with bundles of faggots, but more generally by a kind 
of wall made of reed-mats : an interior separation is also formed 
of such mats for the use of the women, and for culinary purposes. 

The black tent of the Kuril and Yuruk is formed of the 
same material as that of the Turkoman, but it. differs from the 
latter in being of an oblong shape, supported by only two or 
three poles. Kike that of the Arab, it is kept open towards 
the shaded side in summer, and the sheltered side in winter: 
when on the move, it is customary with the inmates of the 
villages composing each particular tribe to remove together, 
and encamp around their chiefs as they successively occupy 
suitable tracts along the line of their migration, southward or 
: northward. 
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The construction of the houses in the towns of Asia Minor 
is almost uniform. The better description have their base- 
ment stories of stone, but the upper part is a. wooden frame 
filled in with clay, or sun-dried bricks, generally flat, but 
occasionally having a tiled sloping roof, below which may be 
seen latticed openings through the otherwise dead walls. The 
monotonous appearance of these* places is, however, in some 
degree relieved by the public buildings, as the bazars, khans, 
baths, mad resells, and numerous mosques. The long galleries 
of the first, which are either covered with Arabesque arches 
in brick- work, or with simple matting, are allotted in portions 
to saddlers, shoemakers, and other traders, and contain the 


dillerent kiiA^; r qf merchant] i 
and great, is cftrried on in 


se : and as every transaction, small 
this building, the streets being as 


it were deserted, the bazar may be said to represent the town 


itself 


The karvanserats take the next place ; and iu Asia Minor, 
as in other parts of the Kast, they are almost uniform as to 
plan, — having a single entrance, through double gates into the 
interior quadrangle, about which are spurious vaulted stables, 
and numerous double rooms, each pair consisting of an inner 
and an outer or open apartment. A fountain occupies the 
centre of the space, and around it, at small distances, t he mer- 
chandise is neatly placed in hestps : these edifices are admirably 
adapted for the commercial dealings of the Kast, being substan- 
tially built of stone., and admitting of the property being safely 
deposited within the enclosure during the halt.' 

Turkish khans seldom exceed one story, but those of Persia 


generally have two, and are not only larger but finer specimens 
of architecture. A strong tower at each angle flanks the 
exterior, and also defends the approaches to the entrance, 
which is usually through a fine* Saracenic gateway. At all 
the angles, interior staircases lead to the upper story, and also 
to the top of the building, whig!: is partly covered with small 
domes, and consists, in part, ol a level terrace ; the latter por- 
tion is the usual sleeping-place in warm weather. 


VOL. I 


1 See Plate XVI 11. for the interior of one of those buildings. 

i 9 n 
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The khans of tlie East are either constructed by govern- 
ment and let at a fixed rent, or are founded by charitable 
bequests ; and in cither case the expense to the traveller, even 
at those in the towns, is trifling, whilst at those on the high 
roads it is almost: nominal ; the khanji or keeper being con- 
tent with u trifling gratuity in addition to the income which be 
derives from supplying barley for the animals; and rice, fowls, 
milk, charcoal, &c., for persons who desire to purchase them. 
The distance between these buildings seldom exceeds an ordi- 
nary day’s journey with loaded animals; and it is not unusual 
to find that, in other places, through the geuerosit.y of the 
Muslims, there have been constructed fountains or cisterns, 
to which, in case of drought, the inhabitants la’Vig supplies, 
in order that the traveller may have the comTort of finding 
water without inconvenience or delay. 

The object next in estimation among eastern people is the 
bath. This also is a square substantial stone building, which 
is covered with one large and several smaller domes ; and like 
that of the ancients, it has several apartments, which, in suc- 
cession, are of higher degrees of temperature, up to < hat of 
vapour. Shampooing, cracking the joints, and the rest of the 
ceremony being completed, coffee, pipes, and a little sleep, ter- 
minate an everv-day luxury, which comes within the means of 
the poorest individual. 

The mosques likewise differ but little from one another. A 
paved court surrounds each, and from it a spacious flight, of 
steps leads to the entrance of the building : within the court 
is a fountain, and usually a flock of blue Mecca pigeons. A 
scarlet curtain being removed, the visitor is at: once inside of a 
spacious square apartment, which is either carpeted or matted, 
according to the season ; and, with the exception of a few sen- 
tences from the Koran, which are inscribed on the walls, the 
interior is remarkably plain : it, is at the same time rather 
imposing, owing to the effect of the light, which by day is 
introduced beneath the dome, and at night is reflected by 
thousands of coloured lamps arranged in festoons. To the 
finest, of these buildings there are four minarehs, which are 
carried up separately from the ground, and terminate in a 
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cone ; and within each, there is a spiral staircase leading 1o one 
or two galleries surrounding the turret. A building with two 
or more minarehs is called a jaini’, whilst that with a single 
tower of this description, or none at all, is designated a mesjid. 

The lixed inhabitants of the jam insula are composed of Turks, 
Armenians, Greeks, and Jews ; and the nomadic people consist 
ol Turkomans, Kurds, Yu rules, Xebeques, and some Gipseys. 
The prevailing language, however, is that of the dominant 
or Turkish section, which has been adopted even by the 
Greeks. The Armenians and Kurds, however, have preserved 
their ancient tongues, and the latter speak a dialect, of ancient 
Persia. 

The Muhv’t.nniedan is the most, general religion ; and being 
at once the basis of the civil as well as the moral law, - ' it seems 
to influence every act. of life ; but most happily it, is no longer 
characterized by that tierce and uncompromising spirit which 
at one time impelled the followers of the Koran to have 
recourse to the sword as the means of making converts. liven 
the desire to increase their numbers by gentle arguments does 
not now prevail to a great extent among the Muslims ; and 
although here, as elsewhere, complaints of harsh treatment 
are not wanting, it is certain that the Christians of Asia 
Minor enjoy in a high degree the blessings of toleration. It 
may, indeed, be reasonably anticipated that the followers of 
Muhammed will at, leugth be absorbed in a Christian popula- 
tion, as a natural consequence of the more rapid increase of 
the latter. 

Owing to the villages being situated at a distance from the 
great routes, the traveller frequently passes an extensive tract 
without seeing more than a few tents dotted here and there 
over the wide-spreading plains ; and he may at first conclude 
that the rural population of this peninsula consists only of per- 
sons whose occupations are pastoral. Agriculture is not, how- 
ever, by any means neglected ; axyi he supplies in the numerous 
bazars prove that the husbandman’s labour is rewarded by 
ample returns, whilst the state of the villages shows that the 


2 B 2 * 


1 See above, jvp. 86 > 253. 
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inhabitants enjoy a considerable degree of comfort both with 
respect to food and clothing. The former is plentiful and at 
the same time sufficiently good, though, as usual in the East, 
much of it. consists of vegetables. Kaimak, 5 sometimes with 
the addition of a piece of honey-comb, whipped cream, yog- 
liourt, 3 and other preparations of lebbeu (milk), rice, burglnil 
(boiled wheat), bread, cheese, eggs, honey, pekmez, 5 and other 
sweet-meats, hot girdle-cakes, and occasionally animal food, 
constitute the fare of the villagers, and, it may be added, ol 
the towns people likewise ; but the latter have a greater abun- 
dance of meat, rice, fruits, and coffee. 

A heavy full figure, with long moustaches and a high cylin- 
drical kalpak or cap of black felt., with a U'lU'y.robc and a 
shawl of a dark colour, distinguish the Armenian citizen 1 from 
the peasant : the latter wears a dress of brown frieze, with a 
cap of the same material. The women’s faces are partially 
covered, and their hair, which is carefully braided, is much 
ornamented with gold coins ; the rest, of their attire is of 
cambric muslin, and they show more of the person than is 
customary with the Turkish dames. They live, however, 
almost as much secluded ; and they employ their time in 
executing fine work, such as embroidered handkerchiefs, nap- 
kins, bags, and purses. Agriculture, commerce, and working 
in silver or other metals, are the employments of the men, 
who, besides, are bankers, and occupy places of trust which 
are occasionally given them by the Turks in consequence of 
that passive steadiness of character for which they are so 
remarkable/ 1 

Throughout the Armenian families and communities the 
patriarchal system of government prevails, and under it there 
is the most complete harmony. The religion of the Arme- 

1 This is a sort of clouted cream, and is made in the following manner: — 
A pan of new' milk is allowed to simmer till a thick scum is formed, after 
which it is left to stand for cream. Next day a coating of the latter is removed 
with the scum, to which it adheres. 

8 This is almost of the consistency of jelly, and, like the Persian mast, it is 
prepared from new milk. — See above, p. 24 L. 

3 Inspissated grape-juice. 4 See Plate XXII. 

5 See above, p. 99. 
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nians is nearly that of the Greeks, and in many particulars 
resembles that of the Romanists : the two first denominations 
of Christians, however, dilfer from one another on a. few fun- 
damental points. The Armenians, for instance, belie.ve that 
Christ had but one nature, while the Creeks eontemi that lie 
had two, and that the Holy Ghost is derived from the Father 
only : the secular clergy belonging to each of these two sects 
are permitted to marry once before they are ordained. Luke 
the Roman Catholics, both the Armenians and Greeks have 
the seven sacraments, and believe in t.ransuhstantialion ; fasts 
are also strict 1 y enjoined, not only every Friday, but. more par- 
ticularly at four periods of the year; at such times their food 
consists of* d vied or salted fish, olives, and bread ; but during 
Lent, the Armenians are restricted to the two last. 

A light and active figure in a snort Turkish dress, with a 
black turban, distinguishes the Creek ’ from the Armenian, 
although, like the. latter, lie wears long moustaches and no 
beard. The Greek women are less secluded within doors, and 
Jess covered without, than those of the Armenians ; their attire 
is also lighter and at the same time more ornamented, parti- 
cularly the hair, to which, from their infancy, are appended 
numerous gold and silver coins of all sizes: they are equally 
expert, in t he use of the needle, and, it may he added, they are 
no less deficient, in education. % The fishing and coasting trade 
of the peninsula falls chiefly to the Creeks, who display in if. 
considerable, activity, not however without, the commission of 
occasional ads of piracy. In the interior the ’latter people are 
shopkeepers or agriculturists ; and a mixture of cunning and 
had faith characterizes their dealings in each capacity : 
although naturally quick, and very intelligent:, they are 
neither trusted uor considered trustworthy by the Turks. 

A taste for bright ami gaudy colours prevails among the 
Kurds of Asia Minor, who wear a flowing, gay-looking, 
striped turban, with a deep friyg sometimes hanging on one 
side, but generally down the back. The peasant women wear 
about: the person a simple dress, fastened in Iront by a broad 


* See Plate XVIII. 
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brass clasp over the trousers ; and their chief ornaments are 
small silver wins and beads attached to the bair, whilst those 
of the rich ladies consist of gold or coral, sparingly used : 
these last have a high pointed head-dress, which is no less 
remarkable than that of the men, and is composed of a great 
many coloured silk handkerchiefs. Household occupations, 
spinning goats’ hair or wool, and making bags, carpets, &c., 
are the employments of the women. Out of doors their faces 
are sometimes covered, but this is not the case within : they 
are passionately fond of dancing and other amusements, which 
they enjoy in common with the men ; and their fidelity shows 
that they appreciate the confidence which is reposed in them. 

The character given of the Kermanj of Assyria 1 is very 
different from that which is attributed to the Kurds of Asia 
Minor, among whom theft, and robbery, indifference to their 
ill-understood religion, the absence of truth, and relentless 
revenge, extensively prevail. These bad qualities seem to be 
the natural result of their state of half independence, and of 
the bloody feuds which are carried on amongst themselves ; 
yet. it cannot be denied that the Kurd has some redeeming 
points: he is a good husband and father; a faithful member 
of the patriarchal community to which he belongs, and he is 
ever ready to impart hospitality to strangers. He engages 
frequently in athletic exercises, and he enjoys in a high degree 
music, dancing, with other amusements which are the usual 
indications of a mild disposition. 

The dress of the Yuruk, and other Turkoman tribes, may 
he said to hold a middle place between that of the Armenians 
and of the people just mentioned ; the cloaks which they wear 
are generally white, and of rough home manufacture. But 
the most remarkable portion of the dress is the red tarhush, 
which is allowed to fall behind over the folds of a white 
turban. The figure of the Turkoman is good and athletic, 
hut his countenance is not prepossessing, being broad and flat, 
with sunken eyes ; his arms are — a lance, a sabre, and a short 
gun or pistols: horse exercise, smoking, and tending their 
flocks, are the sole occupations of the men. 

1 l\ 125. 
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The women do not cover their faces, nor do they stain the 
skin. They are brunettes, and are generally ruddy, with 
expressive countenances : their figures are good, and their per- 
sons are cleanly, without being loaded with ornaments. They 
have yellow* boots, crimson trousers, and a white upper dross 
oi ample dimensions. Some wear a red tarlmsh, falling 
towards the iront. instead of behind, as is the ease with that of 
the men, whilst others braid their black hair in tresses 
beneath a band formed of Venetian sequins, or other gold 
coins; and it is usual to have a ring through the left cartilage 
of the nose. .Besides culinary occupations, the women are 
employed in spinning wool, and making carpets, hags, and tents. 

The Turkomans came into Asia Minor towards flic begin- 
ning of the li2t.li century, and they may he said to belong to a 
modern period compared with the Kurds, who are probably 
the descendants of one of the ancient stocks; but t.lie Turko- 
mans have greatly the advantage over the latter people in 
quietness and simplicity of character, Nominally they are 
followers of the Koran ; but its precepts and tenets have 
scarcely reached these wanderers, who are at the same time 
nearly free from the crimes of t heft and depredation. 

That, pride, of birth to which the Kurds and others attach 
such importance is almost, unknown among them; and they 
difler from easterns in general, in giving portions with their 
daughters, instead of receiving a compensation on the occasion 
of a marriage. Camels, goats, sheep, and oxen, constitute their 
w ealth : the last are used as 1 (casts of hurt him, on w hich they 
place, panniers to carry their families, and occasionally the 
large double hags filled with grain, 1 which, as wadi as their 
arms and clothes, they purchase: the simple fare already men- 
tioned satisfies their truly primitive wants. 

The sun-lmrnt. and athletic Xebeqiur may be readily distin- 
guished from all the other inhabitants of the peninsula by his 
sinewy bare legs, his showy vt. „ and towering, half- Turkish 
half-Kurdish turban, with pendent silk fringes partly shading 
a deeply-coloured manly countenance; but. more especially by 


1 See Plate V. 


See Hate XLIX. 
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the display of a broad embroidered waist-belt, containing his 
numerous weapons. The latter usually consist of a brace of 
very long silver-mounted pistols, an ornamented yatagun, a 
dagger, and a knife, all of which are most inconveniently 
placed in front of his person. 

The masters of the country have so much in common with 
the people above noticed, that they may readily he recognized 
as an offset from the same stock,- -the Turk being the warrior, 
as the Turkoman may he denominated the shepherd branch. 

The former has been pronounced to be ignorant, ferocious, 
vain, bigoted, and incapable of civilization ; as an inferior, 
cringing and servile, but. overbearing, presumptuous, and 
tyrannical when in power. From the Sultan himself to the 
lowest Delibashi the. rulers are unrestrained by definite laws, 
and use the power which they possess to obtain, by the most 
oppressive exactions, the means of tilling their rollers : in 
general the persons in authority purchase their posts ; and 
being without fixed salaries, while they are liable at any 
moment to be displaced, they seek only to enrich themselves ; 
and thus venality and corruption prevail in every depa * uncut 
of the government . 5 

It is perhaps in a great measure because their prominent 
failings are not concealed, that: so many of the darkest shades 
of the human character have thus been given to the descend- 
ants of those conquerors whose" names belong to the early 
history of the country. But whilst: it is admitted that; the 
people have greatly changed since the formation of the empire, 
it will probably be found lhat the Osman li deserves a less 
unfavourable character than that, which has been given to him 
by some individuals whose opinions arc yet entitled to great 
consideration. 

Frugal in his diet, and almost entirely free from the stimu- 
lating effects of wine, or the agitations of European society, 
the Turk has a well-formed and robust, frame, which is pre- 
served in a healthy state by bis equable temper, his regular life, 
and the practice of manly exercises. A quiet eye, and a grave 


1 Volncy’s Travels, p. 370 to 392. Loudon, 1787. 
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yet expressive countenance, indicate his habitual silenee ; while 
in his conduct there are not wanting traits of gentleness and 
kindness, joined with the most perfect ease of manner in every 
station of life. On the other hand, it must be owned that he 
is lamentably deficient in education, from which cause, and the 
love of ease, which induces him to neglect, all exertion, the 
powers of his mind are not developed. 

The Kuropean is often induced to tux his bodily and mental, 
powers to the utmost in the hope of enjoying a state of repose 
at a future day ; but the Turk is cont ent to loll upon his diwan ; 
to pass the time with his guests, his chibiik, and his coffee, 
till the appointed time conics round of visiting the mosque, 
the bath* or the coffee-house, or of repeating his prayers at; 
home. (James of chance being prohibited by t he Koran, 
chess or draughts take their place ; and when surrounded by 
his friends, he may, after briefly despatching a simple meal, he 
found listening with deep interest to eastern tales and pro- 
verbs, or else enjoying the amusement of public dancers ; and 
occasionally also he indulges in the forbidden pleasure of wine 
or opium. 

Up to the close of the last century fanaticism and intoler- 
ance characterized the Turk, and caused liim to exercise the 
utmost harshness of conduct, towards the Rayah, who was 
often compelled by blows to obey the commands of his haughty 
master. The condition of the Rayah has, however, ol late 
been greatly mitigated ; and the firman of Sultan Mahmoud 
has secured equal privileges to all 1 classes of his people. 

The callings of the mechanic*- or artisan, with the visits to 

r • 

the bazar, a coffee-house, or a khan, are t he principal employ- 
ments of the men in towns: those ol the country, like the 
ancient Greeks, are at intervals engaged in spinning cotton. 
Agriculture is not held to he beneath their dignity ; the fields 
in consequence are well .laboured, and the crops well cleaned j 
hut cultivation is still carried • u to a very limited extent. 

The late Sultan’s laudable attempt to lessen the evil of 
smoking, and his reforms in dress, have made their way very 

1 The Raydh is now entitled to wear the same dress as the Turk. 
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partially into the peninsula ; the short jacket, ample trousers, 
sash, and graceful turban, stil 1 retain their places ; the small tar- 
hush, with the close blue l'rock and trousers of the Europeans, 
which, by diminishing the figure, contrasts so disadvantageous!)' 
with the old dress, being as yet only worn by the Pashas or 
other public funct ionaries. The generality of the Asiatic Turks 
continue to wear long hoards and flowing garments, and to have 
their heads covered ; they also retain the ancient posture in 
sitting; 1 and they affect the utmost simplicity both in their 
household furniture and their travelling equipage. 

Of the condition of the women a stranger can have but 
little opportunity of forming a correct estimate, since the cus- 
tom of excluding the females from the society of man (which 
belongs to a period long antecedent to Islamism) is strictly 
followed, even to their absence from public worship in the 
mosques. But from the attention which the men pay to their 
help-mates when on a journey, as well as from the privilege 
which the latter have of meeting together in the baths, the 
cemeteries, and at country pic-nics, and from their mutual 
visits to each other’s houses, it. is clear that a reasonable indul- 
gence is not in reality denied by the husbands, who are said to 
lind that at times the ladies take unfair advantages of the free- 
dom which they enjoy. Polygamy prevails chiefly among the 
rich, and is quite the exception with persons of the middle 
and lower classes. 2 In their excursions of pleasure the ladies 
are enveloped in muslin dresses, and have only a portion of 
the face uncovered : 2 at home they are employed in knitting, 
and in executing plain needle-work or embroidery. 

Although of a grave, phlegmatic, and even a listless exterior, 
the Turk is remarkable for his gentleness towards his children ; 
and he makes no difference between them and his slaves or 
other servants. In addition to alms to the widow and the 
orphan, his generosity is frequently exercised in constructing 
mosques, khans, and fountains ; trees and burial-grounds are 

* See Plate XV. 

* In 1830 the extensive city of Brusa contained but oue individual (the 
Mueellim) who had more than one wife. 

See Plate XVI II. 
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his delight ; and horses, dogs, eats, and pigeons, share in his 
consideration : scarcely anywhere else are birds so tame, and 
so much linked with mankind, as they are in Turkey; even 
children respect, their nests; and it is not by any means 
uncommon to find tombstones on which, in addition to the 
sculptured devices indicating the vocation, and sometimes also 
the manner of the death of the deceased, a little basin has been 
hollowed out by the workmen, in which the smaller birds find 
a supply of water. These tombstones are usually beneath the 
shade of a cypress-tree or a rose-bush. 

In summing up his character, it. may here he observed, that 
truth, openness, and candour, contentment; and entire resigna- 
tion to Ins Jot, are qualities seldom denied by any one to the 
Turk : his memory is extraordinary, and his judgment is 
generally sound ; while the safety of travellers, as well as the 
attention commonly paid to them, sufficiently proves his fidelity 
and hospitality. Religion, such as it is, being founded upon 
the Koran, (h- evades almost every act of bis life, and mixes 
with every occupation. Frequent prayer is universally prac- 
tised, whether the individual be in the. bath, the field, the coffee- 
house, or the mosque ; and as alms are freely bestowed, abject 
poverty may be said to be scarcely known in the country. 

Amongst, men of the higher class, the stranger meets with 
a measured and distant, hut. a refined manner ; and among all 
a ready attention to his personal wants : 1 * * the chief inconveni- 
ence which he feels while in the country arises from the 
retardation of his progress, which is caused by the general 
indolence and procrastinating disposition of the people. 

At the conquest of the country, the Turks allowed the 
people to retain a number of their ancient customs; and they 
made the rulers whom they placed over the ditferenl. provinces 
nearly independent of one another, as t hey had Iteen under the 
reigns of the ancient Persian monarchs. r I his kind ol govern- 
ment exists at the present time, 4 he rulers being, as in JKurope 

1 On one occasion the writer, returning with an aged fink and his wife to a 

small farm, which had just been evacuated by the Russians, the good couple 

shared with him their dwelling anil a little food which had been brought 

thither, and prepared principally for their otny child. 
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during the middle ages, so many military despots, of whom 
the Sultan is 'the chief ; and except some few restrictions 
which have been imposed on him hy the Korun, the power of 
the latter is absolute 

In a time of danger, the whole of the territory is placed 
under a great functionary, who takes the title of Vezir of 
Asia, lor whom ol late there has been substituted a military 
commandant called the Anaddli Velossi. Some of the prin- 
cipal governments are intrusted to Dcreh Beis (lords of the 
valley), who are hereditary chici tains : then follow the Pashas 
ol three and of two 1 ni is, who govern JSynlets, which contain 
several Sanjiaes; and next are the Musellims or simple gover- 
nors ; below each of these is the Sanjiao Bet, the A’yun, the 
Agha, and lastly the Delibashi or simple head of a village. The 
cliiefs are nominated from year to year hy the firman of the 
Porte; each is absolute within his own sphere; and hy pos- 
sessing a delegated power, he becomes the representative of 
the sovereign, and the dispenser of justice. There is, how- 
ever, in each district or town, a court in which, after hearing 
evidence in its simplest form, justice is administered hy a 
Kadi. 

In theory, now ihat. the civil and military authorities arc 
separated, the administration of the law, and the fiscal regula- 
tions ol the Khaliph Osman, 1 are nearly perfect ; hut unfor- 
tunately the former is frequently tainted hy bribery, and the 
latter are disregarded , The most fruit ful sources of oppres- 
sion are the avanias or lines, which, under various pretexts, 
are exacted from the people by way ol" punishment for supposed 
offences. JJut. as these tines, like the assessment of the liaraj 
and the land taxes, are levied hy means of a loeal council, 
composed of the elders of each district or village, the propor- 
tions are justly allotted, and the evils in consequence, though 
serious, are much less felt than they would otherwise he. 
Notwithstanding what: is thus taken from him, the peasant of 
Asia Minor still enjoys a fair portion of comfort, — even the 
calamity of a dearth is lessened hy prohibiting the export of 


Sec above, p. *2 54 to 201. 
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grain ; nor can lie, in general, complain of tlic severity of the 
punishments awarded by law. 

That the ancient inhabitants of the peninsula were princi- 
pally from Assyria is highly probable, since, in addition to the 
proofs already stated,’ we find, from Herodolus,“ that the 
Leuco-Syrians dwelt on the borders* of Paphlagonia ; and, 
again/ that those ol Cappadocia generally were Syria us. The 
Syrians are also mentioned hy Strabo as being near the J Ialys, 
and in tin* vicinity of Am isus ; ' and it is certain that the reli- 
gion of the Persians prevailed westward as well as eastward 
of the Halys. Temples of Men Pharnace. or the moon, 
existed at Zileh and Set taste ; also in Lydia, Phrygia, Persia, 
and Albania/ and the goddess of truth, Anni't is, had a temple 
at Zileh (where there was held a fete, to Sami). This deity 
was also worshiped amongst the. Armenians, at Aeilisene/ 
and the Persians/ us well as among the Lydians/ The 
Phrygians, like the Persians, sacrificed to the sun (AJithra), 
to heaven or .Jupiter, and to the earth;"' they likewise had. 
temples to Reins, Cybele, and Rhea : 11 added to these evidences, 
we have, in the monumental inscriptions of Lycia , 12 in the 
style of the architecture, and especially in the so-called Sara- 
cenic arch, as well as in numerous troglodyte habitations of 
the peninsula, as many marked resemblances to the works of 
the Assyrians. The observations of Strabo still further con- 
firm the opinion, since he says that the Syrians extended from 
Ral>y Ion. to the Issus, and again from the latter place to the 
shores of the Buxine.'® The traces of the lTypaeha*i or Phoe- 

1 P. 342 to 344. 1 2 * * * * * 8 Lib. I., c vii. 

* Herodotus, lib. I., c. lxxii. ; mid lib. VII., c. Ixxii. 

4 Lib XIL, pp. 544, 553. 

1 Strabo, lib. XL, pp. 511, 535, 557 ; mid lib. XJ!., pp. 532, 557, 559. 

e Strabo, lib. XI., p. 51 1. 

7 Ibid., p. 533 ; aiul Pliii.. lib. V., «\ xxiv. 

“ Strabo, lib. XL, pp. 511, 533; an., lib. XU., p. 559. 

8 Ibid., lib. XI., p. 533. 

'• Dirnl. Sic., lib. V. " U»id., lib. II. 

“ The words Kins; of Kings occur frequently on the inscriptions ; also Aoura, 
on Aouremez, the Ormu/.d of the Persians. — :Mr. Fellowes’s Second Excur- 
sion in Asia Minor, p. 435. ,a Strabo, lib. XVI., p. 737. 
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mcians along the coasts of Curia and Pampliilia, as well as 
those of the Cabire, belong to a subsequent period. 

The country has since been successively occupied by the 
Greeks, the Romans, and Turks ; and its conquest by the 
last-mentioned people took place in the 7th century, when the 
Othmans, being driven 'from Jvhorasan by the Mongols, made 
their way into, and eventually conquered, Asia Minor. 1 

The Muhammadans amount to between two-thirds and 
three-fourths of the population, which, on considering the 
population of the numerous towns and villages, with the addi- 
tion of the Nomadic people, and also taking into account the 
respectable Osinanli forces assembled in 1828, may, in the 
absence of a regular census, be estimated at about 7,584,950 
souls, or nearly 50 persons to each square mile: this is far 
less than the number of inhabitants which the country must 
have contained in the times of Xerxes and of the younger 
Cyrus. 

1 Ucs Guigue’s I list- <les Huns, Vul. IV., p. 356. 
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General figure and extent of the Country. — Its principal features. — The Chain 
of Amarnis from the foot of the Taurus.- — The J-iwur r L\i.gli. — The Aknui 
Tagh and Jehel Musa. — The Anti-Casins. — The Jehel Lihnan or Lebanon. 
— The vpllcy of the O routes, and Bikd. — The Anti -Lebanon. — The Basin 

of the Jordan. The mount {tin ranges on its western and eastern sides. — 

The Oront.es. — The Karri su. — The Leontcs. — Head Waters of the Jordan. 
— The course of the River. — The Dead Sea. 

The tract. of country at which wo have now arrived touches 
Africa on the .south, Arabia, and part, of Mesopotamia oil the 
east, and Asia Minor on the north. It forms, historically 
as well as geographically, a bond of union between those 
countries, the connexion in the first respect ascending almost 
to the t ime of the deluge : the region has also a. particular 
interest; from the circumstance that, it is the centre from 
whence Phoenician commerce and civilization and, at a later 
period, the Christian religion was diffused over Europe. 

Syria, in its most extended signification, the Bebid-el-Shani, 
or the country on the left, as it is called hj’ the Arabs (such 
being its situation with respect, to Mekkali when looking 
eastward from thence), has the figure of a trapezium whose 
base coincides with a portion of Mesopotamia as well as of 
Asia Minor at the Armenian Gates (in 3(V" \ 5 ' 30" A’.L.), 
and whose opposite extremity rests upon a corner of Africa 
as well as Arabia Petrea in 30 ' 57'; its western side is 
washed by the great sea at. Asc Jon, in 34“ 30', and it extends 
eastward from thence till its limits meet Arabia Deserta at 
Zelebi, in 39“ 49' 42 ". From this ancient city it runs along 
the valley of Tadmor, and again south-westward till the Nile 
separates it from the Continent of Africa. This territory 
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contains flu; IVishuliks of Aleppo, Turabalus, Damascus, and 
Saule, which, in addition to the Mnsellimik ol ( 'ypvus, give a 
superficies of 53,7()5-\ square geographical miles, or 51)13*7 
square leagues, is diversified by mountains, valleys, basins, 
plains, deserts, &e., and is subject in consequence to almost 
every kind of temperat ure. 

One of the most striking features belonging to this re- 
markable country is the long valley which contains the 
Dead Sea, the river Jordan, and tlie chain ol lakes running 
northward from thence, to the loot ol the Taurus. AV it'll 
the exception of a ridge forming a water-shed between the 
eastern and western streams, nearly in 30° 10 X L, this 
singular depression extends along the western side ol the 
country, having on each side, through nearly (V ol latitude, 
an almost continuous chain of mountains, Irom which nume- 
rous offsets strike into the interior in different, directions. 
Hut this chain of mountains, on account of its great eleva- 
tion, the numerous rivers to which it gives rise, the lakes at 
its base, and the character of tin; people inhabiting its slopes, 
is entit led to a detailed notice. 

As has been already noticed, the Southern Taurus sends 
out from live Durdun Tajjh, at a point a little westward ol 
Alar’ush, the Alma Tagh or Amanus, which takes a south- 
westerly direction for about -‘It.) miles, and then runs south- 
ward for lb more ; leaving, as it enters Syria, only the narrow 
passage of the Armenian Gates 1 between it amf, ^ .,■>_( } nil ol 
Iskeriderhn. As it advances southward along «*.V«c .coast it, 
hears file name of Jawur Tagh (intitlcl mountain), and sub- 
sequently that of the Akma Tagh, or more commonly the 
Bei'lan mountains. The base of the chain consists of masses 
of serpentines and dialJage rocks rising abruptly from the 
plains on each side, and supporting a tertiary formation, 
terminating with hold rugged peaks and conical summits, 
having at the crest an elevation ot 538/ feet. The sides of 
this mass arc occasionally furrowed by rocky lissnres, or 
broken into valleys, between which there is a succession of 


1 Strabo, XV]., p. 751 ; and Leake’s Asia Minor, p. 209. 
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rounded shoulders either protruding through forests of pines, 
oaks, and larches, or diversified by the arbutus, the myrtle, 
oleander, and other shrubs. Some basalt appears near Ayas, 
and again, in larger masses at some little distance from the 
N.E. side of the chain. The latter may be traversed at; three 
different places: the first pass is nearly opposite to the ex- 
tremity of the gulf; and by this it is prohal.de that Darius, 
after his defeat, fled from the plain of Issus towards the upper 
pass of the Amainis. The second leads from the plains on 
the eastern side to the port of Day as, and, though moun- 
tainous and difficult, this was the ordinary route hy which 
the buflalocs of Muhammed Ali conveyed timber to be em- 
barked for Egypt. The third and easiest has a good road, 
which is carried up a n i odor a to 1 y-stcc } > ascent for three hours, 
and then descends still more gradually to the plains on the 
eastern side. Beil an, a pretty mountain-town of about 100 
houses, stands just below the summit of the pass, which is 
1584 feet above the Mediterranean, and it; has the advantage 
of being in a healthy situation within 9 miles of the port: 
the latter may be seen at: a short distance from the highest 
houses. 

Southward of Beilin the chain becomes remarkable for its 
serrated sides and numerous summits, of which the Aknni 
Tagil shows about, fifteen but wren that place and the valley 
of the Oroutes. 'File sharp ridge of diallage rocks, called 
•Jehel Khlo 1 '*I:!y or Ji horns, sweeps to the VV.jS.W., preserving 
nearly the same elevation as the preceding part ol' the chain, 
till its wooded slopes terminate with the rugged and serrated 
peaks of (’ape Khunzir, which, at an elevation of .W50 feet, 
overhangs the sea, and separates the Gulf of tskeuderun from 
the bay of Antioch. Again, a little way further south ward 
the Jehel Musa quits the south-western extremity of the Alma 
Tagil, and from thence it skirts the northern basin of the 
Orontes till it terminates above the ruins ol the Syro- Mace- 
donian Seleueia and the excavated slopes ol Mons l’ieria ; — the 
latter is connected with Cape Khunzir by a line ol precipices 
stretching along the coast. The pine-clad range of Jehel 
Mush is of limestone, and may be considered as an outlying 

VOI.. I. 2 c 
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portion of Mount, Rhoins : it is imperfectly connected witli 
Mount (JiisiuR by means of the kills of Jebel Sininn ; whilst 
other groups, also of moderate elevation, but of still greater 
beauty, connect the principal range with the hilly district of 
Casiotis : finally, successive groups prolong the eastern slopes of 
the Amanus to Azas (Kilis), from whence the range proceeds 
till it ends in the Jebel Balkis above Bir, on the banks of the 
Euphrates. The principal groups are those of Sheikh Ba- 
rakat, extending towards the east, and the hills crowned by 
the towers of Antioch, from each of which an extensive chain 
may he traced. From the neighbourhood of that city the 
hold limestone mass of Anti-Casius takes a south-western 
direction t,o Boit-al-Moie (J)uphne 1 * ), and proceed* onward 
in the same, direction to Jebel Shciksinah or Ordii Tagli ; 
from whence, as before, it skirts the southern side of the 
Orontie basin till it ends at the western extremity of the 
hay of Antioch with the remarkable culminating peak of 
Mount, Casius, which is bounded on its southern and eastern 
sides by a deep valley celebrated for its tine tobacco. 

With the exception of some highly crystalline gypsum near 
its foot on f:he caster!) side, and some diallage rocks, serpen- 
tines, &c., t owards the south-eastern extremity, this great mass, 
like the preceding part of the chain, is entirely composed 
of supra-cretaeeous limestone, rising abruptly from the sea to 
the height of 5318 feet/' This is, however, very different 
from the height implied in Pliny’s remark, thav ..' spectator 
on the mountain, by simply turning his head, from left to 
right, could see both day and night,. 3 In I lie lower and 
woodetl region, at 400 feet above the sea, is the temple said to 
have been consecrated by Cronus or Ham on this mountain. 4 
The birch and larch trees below are succeeded by thinly- 
scattered shrubs, hut the upper part of the coue is entirely a 

1 Strabo, XVI.. p. 750. 

* As ascertained by the late Lieutenant Murphy, Royal Engineers. 

3 Lib. V., c. x*ii. 

* Aimnian. Marcell., lib. XXII., c. xiv. A (etc in honour of Triptolemus 
was also celebrated on this mountain by the- people of Antioch. Strabo, XVI., 
p, 1 50 ; p. 11 of Cory’s Aucient Fragments. Pickering : London, 1832. 
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naked rock, answering to its expressive name, Jebel-el-Akra, 
or the hall! mountain. 

From the extensive valley just: noticed, an elevated range 
advances southward ; and from this proceed several trans- 
verse ridges, with a succession of deep valleys and rocky crags, 
forming that wild and almost, uninhabited country which 
extends from the western extremity of the chaiu to Ladikeyeh, 
and onward from thence towards the principal ridge. 

The latter, under the name of Jebel Kraad, quits the 
eastern extremity of Ant.i-Oasius a lit tle way beyond Antioch, 
and from thence this chalk formation presents a tame rounded 
outline as it runs S.8.W. along t he upper Orontes, forming 
the water-shed between that river and the IMahr-el-Kobir. 

On the hanks of the latter the chain takes the name ol 
Jebel NosaVri or Ausari, and runs southward at the distance 
of 12 or 1-3 miles from the coast, passing Jval’at Muzyad, and 
onward to Kal’at-el-Mcdik. 

This part of the chain is much lower than that: beyond the 
Orontes : like 1;ln? latter, it is chiefly a chalk formation, par- 
tially covered with pines or oaks, hut in general it: is hut. 
scantily wooded ; and with the exception*)!' its western slopes, 
on which olives, vines, and the celebrated tobacco of Luli- 
keyeh are cultivated, it for the most: part presents a rounded 
outline and barren aspect. The Nosairi chain is also of chalk, 
and its general elevation scarcely exceeds 1000 feet : it is 
steep towards the Orontes, while on the western side it 
descends in low irregular hills and vine-elft.il slopes into the 
plain of ,7 chile ; by the scarcity of timber, this chain diilers 
much from the hills northward of the Orontes. In its onward 
course the .lebel-el-dharbi, or the western mountain of the 
Arabs, becomes better known as Jebel i aim an or Mount 
Lebanon, and is of a lofty character; its principal peaks are 
Jebel Akkar, Jebel Arneto, and Jebel Makmel. The last; is 
a little way southward of the i untain recess containing the 
celebrated cedars, which in tills sheltered spot, and in a few 
other places only, have attained an extraordinary size : it in 
general should be observed, however, that although indige- 
nous to the soil, the cedars scarcely exceed the size of mere 

2 c 2 
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shrubs. The course of the chain from hence is rather west 
of south as far as the country of the Druses, and it shows at. 
intervals the elevated peaks of Jehel Sanin, Jehel Elman, and 
Jehel liaruk. It is almost: entirely composed of masses of 
limestone, rising abruptly from the valley of Zable and Baal- 
bee, or Cocle-Syria on the eastern side, whilst on the western 
there is a succession of lower mountains forming wooded 
basins and rich valleys, which extend from thence to the sea- 
coast northward of Haircut. As 1,lie crests of this part of 
the great range are covered with perpetual snow, they must, 
have an elevation of more than ?0(X) feet : oil their steep 
sides are forests of pines, oaks, and other timber, while at 
intervals are plantations of mulberries ; and. grain is cultivated 
on a succession of narrow terraces supported by stone walls. 
In certain places these liltle gardens completely encircle the 
mountain basins for which this part of the country is so re- 
markable, giving to them, in consequence, the appearance 
of gigantic amphitheatres, of which the scattered Hat-roofed 
cottages seem to form separations between successive rows of 
seats. Rich and varied scenery of this kind intersp. rsed with 
convents, vineyards, villages and towns, prevails on t he western 
slopes of the principal chain (Jebel-el-Drus), which inclines 
rather west of south, keeping usually at, the distance of 12 or 
15 miles from the coast, till, a little way south of Kal’at-esh- 
shukif, it is broken by the NVihr *Kasirniyeh or Loonies. 

The valley oi the Upper ( Ironies is confuted on the eastern 
side by a range similar and parallel to that which has been 
followed along its western limits. A chalk formation, being 
the continuation of Mount St. Simeon, or Sheikh Ilarakat, 
skirts it in a south-westerly direction as far as the picturesque 
town of Edlip, which lias been thought to resemble Athens, 1 
and proceeds from thence to .fisr Kb tiger. Eastward of the 
latter place commences the stony platform of Kelha, whose 
eastern side is broken into wide and rocky valleys, and which 
connects the former part of the chain with the Atmonas or 
Upper Shushalu. The Atmenas carries on the line to Kal'at-el- 


1 Bnrckhimtt’s Travels in Syria, p. 122. ‘Murray: London, 1822. 
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Medik, and continues along tin; western side oi' Himmli till it 

o 

forms the Anti-Lebanon Mountains nearly opposite to Homs. 
'J’lie preceding portion is bnt little known, having scarcely 
been visited: it appears to he of limestone, and presents from 
the plains near its eastern side a. hold and rugged outline. 
Under the name of the Jebel-es-Sharki (Eastern-Mountain) 
the Anti-Lebanon, at which we are now arrived, takes a 
south-westerly course along Ooele-Syria, 1 now the valley ot 
Dikii, showing, as it, runs parallel to the Lebanon," ihe peaks 
of Zihdeni, and again those of Es-Sharki jusl hefore tlu: range 
is broken by the JJdgha/. : through this opening one of the 
caravan routes passes from the great valley, and continues 
from thence nearly in an easterly direction to Damascus. 
The chain is of limestone, almost continuous, and has a width 
of about 20 miles, with an elevation at; its crest: probably ex- 
ceeding 1)000 feet. Towards the valley of jlaalbcc it. presents 
steep acclivities without pasture or trees, and is thinly peopled ; 
but, on the opposite r ide the ullages are more numerous, corn 
is cultivated, and the hills are covered with mulberry plan- 
tations. 

Alter a smith-westerly prolongation ‘for a short distance 
beyond the Wadi, .h bel-es-Miarki .-ends out two branches 
Iron) its western, and soon afterwards a third from its eastern 
slopes. The smaller of tic; two former diverges from the 
Anti-Lebanon in a south-westerly direction, enclosing on one 
side Kai’sluyah and Ilasihiyah, as well as the fertile Wadi-el- 
Te'im, in which those rivers are situated, till, with the ex- 
ception of a precipitous gorge on the banks of the Loonies, it, 
unites with the elevated range of Lebanon. Although riot by 
any means lofty, this range forms the water-shed between the. 
last-mentioned river and the streams flowing eastward into the 
Nalir I lasihiyah ; and is remarkable as it separates the northern 
valley from that which lies to the south, and through which 
flows the celebrated Jordan. . r i e basin of this river becomes 
more distinct as it extends southward; but the lulls forming 
its western limits are much lower, and are less strongly 

* Ibid. 


1 Strabo, XVI., i>, I-"-!. 
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marked than those on the opjK>sit.e side. The prolongation of 
the western range, from the Bbghaz, passes in the neighbour- 
hotal of Ka fat -ish-Shukif under the name of the Merj Arjun: 
for some distance it runs along the Leontes, and then quits 
it in two branches, which are almost parallel to each other, 
taking as before a south-westerly direction. The eastern and 
lower of these branches consists of swelling limestone hills, 
and valleys covered with the prickly oak, 1 occasionally show- 
ing basaltic rocks on the eastern side. The higher and more 
western range of liehid Bshirrai is undulating and cultivated, 
having a succession of hill and dale thickly wooded on the 
western slopes, or towards the sea. The south-western pro- 
longation of this and the preceding range arc cut oil’ by a 
cross-range of a similar description, which, from the coast, 
about four miles south of Tyro, traverses this part of the country 
in a south-easterly direction as far as Safet, where it meets 
the principal range belonging to the western side of the 
valley. The latter quits the Merj Arjun where the separa- 
tion above mentioned takes place ; and from thence it; runs 
southward or parallel to the Na.hr IJasibivali and the la! of 
El Hu leh, passing K'eds Kedeh and Kubr l lairan, to Safet. 
These hills are, for the most part, rounded and tame, ami arc 
generally without trees or shrubs; they show at Kadita, as 
on the shores of the lake of Talymyeli, dark volcanic stones ; 
and again at Safet, numerous naked volcanic cones." Beyond 
this town the principal chain becomes less marked, and the 
groups sent westward from it more numerous but less de- 
fined. In its southern prolongation from Salet, the former, 
as it approaches the waters of Tabariyeh, sends out the groups 
of Ish Shagur in a western direction as far as the plains of 
Acre : and again from the banks of the Jordan, southward of 
the lake, a double line of groups takes the same direction 
along Wadi-el-Bireli ; of these the most, remarkable j»eaks 
are the wooded limestone cone, ol Mount. Tabor, rising to 
more than 1 000 feet above the plain ; that, which is culled the 
mountain of precipitat ion beyond Nazareth ; and in a line 

’ Biblical Researches in Palestine, &c,, by Ed. I’ubiusun, D.D., vol. III., 
|i. 3T>- 8 Ibid. ]>p. 336, 367. 
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southward of the former, the shapeless groups of Jebel-ed- 
Duhy, 1 with the naked peaks of Mount Gilboa. This range, 
after taking, for a time, a south-westerly direction with an 
elevation of about 1100 feet above the plain, sends one line of 
groups towards Samaria, whilst others, also wooded, are pro- 
longed by Jezreel, and onward in a north-westerly direction 
till they terminate with the shrub-clad Jebol Mar Elyas, or 
Mount Carmel, which rises to a height; of about 1200 feet at 
the southern extremity of the Bay of Acre. Two parallel 
ridges, or rather a rocky upland, may be said to prolong the 
mountains from Gilboa southward to the borders of Arabia 
Pet re, 'i. This mass is frequently broken by longitudinal 
or transverse valleys ; the latter generally tending east and 
west; undone of these, the Wadi Suleiman, which may be 
said to divide the mass into two equal portions, runs in the 
lattice direction nearly in the latitude of Jericho. The 
northern or higher psirt. of the ridge first shows the groups 
of Samaria, Jebel-el-Tur (Mount Gemini), and afterwards 
Mount Ebal, whose rocky ridges partly enclose the town of 
A'abulus, and are crowned with ruins at an elevation of about 
900 feet, above the base." ’ 

Again, further south, the mountains of Ephraim continue 
in the same line till the three parallel ridges of rock and 
the intervening cultivated yplleys are broken by the valley 
above mentioned; which afterwards lakes the name ol Merj 
Ibn Omeir, and is prolonged westward to Akir or Ekron.’ 1 
From this place a lower ridge or offset-range curves round to 
JLudd (Lydda), and from thence it; runs northward till it 
joins the principal range near Samaria ; whilst on the eastern 
side a range of steep bluff hills, nearly ol equal elevation, occa- 
sionally pierced by Wadis running eastward, but elsewhere 
having precipitous Hanks, enclose the valley ol the Jordan as 
far as Jericho. Southward ol these the hills assume an arid, 
desolate appearance, which ijicrt . ses as they advance aloug 
the western shore of the Dead Sea, towards the extremity of 

1 The little llcrmou of Dr. Robinson. Travels, vol. I IT., p. 171. 

* MS. notes l»v Lieut.- Colon cl M‘ Niven. 

* Dr. Robinson’s Biblical Researches, &c., vol. III., pp. 22, 23. 
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which a triple lino of groups are sent south-westward into 
the desert. Along the sea the chain presents a succession of 
naked and precipitous dills, which rise like walls from the 
edge of the water, and terminate with rugged summits ; but, 
as in the valley of the Jordan, the chain is at intervals broken 
by almost imperceptible Wadis. One of these, the En 
Nar, terminates where the mountains first touch the Dead 
Sea; and at about, midway towards Jerusalem are the sin- 
gular convent and numerous excavations of Santa Saba.' 
Northward of this extraordinary valley there is a succession 
of rocky ridges, the most remarkable being that called the 
Temptation, which may be said to connect the range of 
Jericho with the peak of Olivet ; the latter, with an eleva- 
tion of 2550 feet.;' marks from a distance the position of the 
Holy City. North-westward of Jerusalem arc the hills of 
Gibeah, Mispeh, and EJ Jib, and a succession of other bare 
ridges, having between them cultivated valleys running *S.K. 
and N.W. as far as Merj 21m Omeir. Again, southward of 
the city, undulating ground, partially covered with oak and 
arbutus, with olive groves and vines, and partly - iltivated, 
connects Mount Sion with the southern and more elevated 
portion of the upland. The eastern side of the latter termi- 
nates with a rocky range, which, in running southward, 
almost from Bethlehem to Hebron, is broken by several 
Wadis, one of which, the El Ktiulil, runs for some distance 
from Hebron towards the 8.W., having a ridge of hills paral- 
lel to it on the southern, and another on the northern side. 
The latter is the continuation of three ridges, which, com- 
mencing westward of Bethlehem, and forming the western 
limits of the upland, run southward till they merge into' a 
single range opposite 1 febron ; from whence the ridge runs 
S.W. for some distance, and again S.S.E. till it joins the 
preceding chain on the frontiers of Syria. 

Tbe numerous hills enclosing the still fertile valleys of 
Judea are chiefly of limestone, sometimes in loose masses, 
scantily covered with sheep-grass, and presenting the same 
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* Schubert’s Itcier, vol. II., p. 521. 
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bare, rocky, and unpromising appearance which conveys to 
the mind of the traveller the erroneous impression that the 
country westward of the Dead Sea is and must ever have been 
unproductive. v .‘ 

Reverting to the centre of the territory near the val- 
ley of Bika, where the mighty. chain of the Anti- Lebanon 
separates after having thus far formed the eastern limits 
of the northern depression. Here, as already noticed, the 
easternmost branch quits the slopes of Jebel-ish-Sheikh, or 
Mount Mormon, 1 from whence the low broad spur of Jebel 
Kei’sh runs southward nearly parallel to Lakes El JEJaleh and 
Tabariyeh ; from the last of which it is at intervals prolonged 
by other groups to those of El Wastiyeh, eastward of the . 
Jordan. 

The two other ridges run south-westward enclosing 
Raishiyah and Hasibiyah as well as the fertile Wadi-el-Teim, 
in which they are situated. The easternmost of these forms 
the proper prolongation of the Anti-Lebanon. It is of 
limestone, furrowed with valleys, and partially wooded, and 
its crest has an elevation which is usually estimated at . 
10,000 feet above the sea; it afterwards slopes south-west- 
ward into the plain north-west of Ban i as ; this plain is cul- 
tivated, and contains several villages. The remaining ridge 
takes a more westerly direction as it diverges from Anti- 1 
Lebanon above the sea; and after sending its cultivated 
slopes into the plain north-west of Banins, it is again pro- 
longed southward along the Nahr Hasibiyah. and the eastern 
side of Tabariyeh till it is joined by the Jebel Ke'ish, near the. 
extremity of the latter. From Tabariyeh lake the chain rims 
in two ridges parallel to the Jordan, and afterwards it skirts 
the Dead Sea as far as Wadi-el-Ghor, on the borders of 
Arabia Petrea. 

Opposite the valley of the Jordan the chain shows in suc- 
cession the fine bold peaks of .Lbel ’Attar us, Jebel Ajlun, 
Jebel Mo’rad, and Jebel Jelad (Mount Gilead) ; and again, 
eastward of the sea of Lot, Jebel Hesban, Jebel Madeba, 

: RpbinSon’s Biblical Researches in Palestine, &c., vol. HI. p. 351. 
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Jebel Ghuweitheh, Jebel Tarfuyeh, and Jcbel Uro’kariyeh. 
The latter part of the chain, which runs through Ammon 
and Moab, is a formation of no great elevation, and for the 
most part, of a rocky, barren, and desolate appearance ; but 
the former is entirely different. The wooded slopes of this 
part of the chain command, on one side, striking views not 
only of the rich valley of the Jordan and the hills enclosing 
it ; but also in the distance the groups around Jerusalem, 
Nabulus, Tabor, and Safet: those slopes may be contrasted 
with the park-like scenery of the country lying eastward of 
Jebel ’Attains, which, from its commanding position, is pro- 
bably the Nebo of the Scriptures. 

As might be expected from the nature of the country, the 
extensive depression lying between the preceding chains of 
mountains contains the principal water-courses of Syria ; in 
its northern portion are the basin and lakes of the lower 
Orontes, and in its southern, those of the Jordan. 

Beginning with the former, the most distant branch of 
the Orontes has its two sources on the western slopes of the 
Anti-lvcbanon in about. 34° o' N. hit., and about ;0 miles 
N.E. of Baalbee ; from hence they run north-westward, and, 
uniting as they approach the village of Lab well, the trunk 
bearing the latter name winds northward for about 10 miles 
along Cod e-Syria till, at the village of A r- lias, 1 it falls into 
the basin of a much more abundant, stream. The latter, once 
called Typhon, 2 but. now Kl-’A'si, or the Rebel, bursts at once 
from the foot of the Anti-Lebanon with a more considerable 
volume of water than the former, and preserves the same name 
as it Hows northward : it is fed by numerous streams from 
the slopes of the Lebanon and Anti- Lebanon ranges nearly 
in 34° 22' ]M. lat. One of these, having also the same name, 
joins it with a considerable body of water, and gives it;, for 
a time, a north-easterly direction ; but on entering the valley 
of I foms it resumes its northerly course, draining as it, .ad- 
vances the slopes of Jebel Anzeyri, and forming, as it ap- 

* Mr. Burckhanlt Barker’s Journey to the Orontes, vol. VII., p. I., p. 9!) 
of the Royal Geographical Journal. 3 Strabo, XVi., p. 150. 
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’Umk, and. it ip formed by the meeting of several streams, of 
which the most considerable is the Upper Kara Su. This 
river lias two principal sources, both of which are in the out- 
lying hills ol’ the Amanus, viz., the Chatal (,'hai and the 
Kara Su or Vaghruli, which unite in the plain below ; from 
thence the trunk continues with a south-westerly course, 
carrying a considerable body of water, till through a marsh 
it enters the. northern extremity of the lake, previously re- 
ceiving, at Murad Pasha, an abundant stream, almost hidden 
by reeds, called the (nil flush i (Head of the .Lake). At the 
eastern extremity is the river Alrin (probably the Uprenus 
of the ancients), which also has two sources in the abut- 
ments of the Amanus westward ol' Kilis; from thence it. flows 
southward, passing a little way to the south of Gindarus, and 
proceeding in the same direction to Jehel Sheikh Barak at, 
near which it makes a sweep westward through a line pasture- 
country, and finally enters the lake with a body of water 
which, even in summer, lias a width in some places of nearly 
200 vards. Two inferior streams flow W.N.W. through the 
plain of ’Umk, and also enter the lake on its eastern side. 

The sheet of water formed by these different affluents has 
the shape, of a parallelogram, which extends west-south -west 
from the Upper Kara Su for about, seven miles to the- Lower 
KaraSu; and again from the i'pot. of the Bei'lan Mountains 
eastward for about 20 miles to the Aft-in and tin; other affluents 
above noticed ; hut during the seasons of floods it covers a 
much greater extent. At the western side the lake has a 
depth of six or eight feet, which is reduced to three or four feet: 
along the t hree other sides where it is marshy ; it is, however, 
navigated by the flat boats of the country, which, by the use 
of poles instead of oars, traverse it in every direction with 
cargoes of merchandise, and especially fish. Tin; supply of 
the latter is quite as abundant: as that which is obtained 
from Lake Taka on the Upper Chronics; and the black or cat- 
fish, 1 about two feet long, are so plentiful, that when cured 
they afford a cheap supply to the whole of the Aleppo Pasha- 


TJic Macropleronotus niger. 
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lik. Two men sire employed in fishing: one. of them poles 
the eitnoe to a suitable spot, such ns the fall ot water under 
the bridge of Murad Pasha, arid the other, by drawing along 
the bottom a hook attached to a piece of bamboo, takes the 
fish either by the head or some other part of the body. 

The Lower Kara Su issues from the south-western extre- 
mity of the lake, and flows through the pasture-grounds with 
a gentle current for about five miles into the ( Ironies above 
Ouzel llurj (pretty town); this small village is a boat-station, 
and, as it were, the port of the lake. Six miles below t he 
junction of the northern and southern branches, the trunk ol 
the Orontes forces its way through numerous fish-weirs, and 
winds among the myrtle-clad hills of Antioch; from whence 
it flows onward, skirting the richly- picturesque slopes ol 
Daphne, ft, afterwards makes a tortuous course to the S.\Y r . 
between steep and wooded hills; its fall here is considerable, and 
its bed is, in several places, obstructed by rocks. In approaching 
ihe sea it receives from the bills around Jobel Siimin, first the 
Kuehuk Kara Ch;Vi,;md then the Buyuk Kara Chiii',a consider- 
able mountain-stream, whose bed and banks arc adorned with 
the oleander, the arbutus, and other shrubs. Having forced 
its way through the striking scenery presented at every turn by 
the rocky slopes at the foot; of the hills of Si. Simon, the 
main stream enters the plain of Suwcidiyeh, through which 
it; winds along the foot of Mount Casius t ill it passes over a 
difficult bar into the spacious bay of Antioch. 

The distance by laud from the shore to the city is only 
13^ miles, whilst, by the windings of the river, it is 91 miles, 
with a fall of 300 feet. If a path were made for horses, and 
the fish-weirs with some rocks were removed, the river would 
be navigable for track-boats as far as, and even beyond the 
capital. 

The flooding of the Orontes depends almost entirely upon 
the rains which commence tow. ds the beginning ot the 
month of November; from whieli time, till the snow lulls 
in the early part of January, there is a gradual and tolerably 
regular increase ; the river afterwards diminishes till a change 
is caused by the melting of the snow in April ; in which, and 
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the following month, the river is at the highest; it then falls 
till November. At times, the floodings are sudden and con- 
siderable ; but, in general, owing to the basins formed by the 
lakes and marshes on the southern, as well as the northern 
branch, the changes are gradual and regular throughout the 
year. 

The next stream to be noticed is the Nahr-ei-Litani, or Le- 
ontes, whose source is in the same valley, at no great distance 
from those of the Southern Orontes, but it takes an opposite di- 
rection. At a spot scarcely 0 miles S.W. of Haalbec it issues 
from a small lake near Tel llusliben, 1 * and from thence it 
flows southward along the cent re of the fertile valley of the 
Bika, receiving from the slopes of the Lebanon and Anti- 
Ijebanon many streams, the largest: of which comes into it 
from Jcbel San in, a part of the former range. In its subse- 
quent course the Litarii passes a few miles eastward of Zable, 
and then proceeds south-west ward 1o join Temir, where it 
sweeps to the S.K., and after a time again south-westward, 
through the narrow and fertile valley lying between Jcbel 
Drus on the one side, and the Jcbel Arbel, or the westernmost 
spur of Jehel-ish-Sheikli, on the other. Towards the extremity 
of the latter, and near the southern extremity of Wadi Bikii, in 
about 38 a 27' N. hit.., the river, now hearing the name of the 
N uhr-el-K asimiyeli, makes a hold sweep to the west, and 
forces its way through the Lebanon Chain, passing in the 
first instance along a wild precipitous gorge, 8 over which 
there is a wooden bridge of one arch (Jisr Biighu), just op- 
posite to jKulut ish-Sliukif. Here the river has a width equal 
to about one-third of that of the Jordan above Tabariyeh, 
with a considerable depth; and having traversed the Lebanon 
range it flows for a time to the south-west ; it then turns to the 
west with many windings, and ultimately passes through a 
broad tract of meadow-land and cotton plantations into the 
sea, at a point nearly 5 miles north of Tyre. 3 

That the slope of the country'’ itself is now towards the 

1 Burckhardfs Travels in Syria, &c., p. 10. John Murray, 1822. 

* Biblical Researches in Palestine, &c 4 , by Edward Robinson, D.D., pp. 

344, 345. 3 Ibid., p. 409. 
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south becomes manifest from the course of the river, whose 
waters are separated by the spur of the Jebel-ish-Shci'kh from 
those of the Jordan. The chain of lakes formed along 1 the 
stream become so many recipient basins for its superabundant 
waters during the season of floods, and they afterwards afford 
the means of regulating its decrease. 

The most northern branch of this river lias its springs at 
the western foot of Jebel-ish-Shelkh, about a mile westward 
oi the town of Hasibiyah ; from whence, bearing the name of 
that town, it tlow r s rather westward of south, along Wadi-cl- 
Teim. Subsequently it passes about 4 miles to the west, of 
J lumas, and it continues winding through the plain till after a 
course of about 25 miles it. enters the llahr-el-lluleh through 
an extensive marsh, having previously received from the Merj 
Arjun a stream called the Nahr-el-Khuruh. The estuary of 
the Nsihr Hasibiyah, properly the head-waters of the Jordan, 
is at the northern extremity of the lake, close to the termina- 
tion of a shorter and more abundant river, which is formed 
by the junction of two branches. The eastern, which is also 
the more distant; of these, lias two springs which immediately 
unite at the foot of Tcl-el-Ivadi, about 4 miles west-north- 
west of Banins ; from whence, under the name of the river 
JVhan and the lesser Jordan, it flows southward into the 
Hulet-el-Banias, in which it if* joined by the western branch. 
The latter which lias generally been considered to be the 
Jordan, though the Dhan and Hasibiyah rivers are of greater 
extent, bursts at. once as a copious stream from a cavern at the 
foot of a precipitous rock, 3 miles southward of Dike Phiala, 
from whence, according to the people, it comes by a subter- 
raneous passage. After washing the northern side of the 
village, the Nahr-el-Bamas takes a south-west direction, 
through a volcanic country covered with shrubs, into the 
Ardh-el-Banias, along which, after joining the western affluent, 
it Hows onward through pasture-ground and marshes ; and 
eventually falls into the lake. The waters of Moroni 1 seem 
to have preserved the extent assigned to them by Josephus, 2 

' Joshua, cb. xi., vcr. 5. 

* Lake Samochonitos, 7 miles long, arul 31' wide. 
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and they contain an abundant supply of fish. Marshes, teem- 
ing with aquatic lords of all kinds, nearly surround the lake ; 
to these succeed, on the western side, a well-peopled tract of 
undulating ground, and beyond the latter arts the chains of 
wooded mountains which form the limits of the valley on 
both sides ; these gradually approach each other till, at its 
southern extremity, the basin is narrowed almost to the 
width of the Jordan. 

On quitting the lake, the river Urdun or Jordan 1 flows 
south-westward, with a rapid current in a narrow bed, as far 
as Jisr Beni Yukon!),'-’ where it has a width of about. 80 feet., 
with a depth of 4 feet. Below the bridge it takes the name 
of Sheri’at-el-KelbVa, or the great watering-place ; and here it; 
becomes more sluggish, receiving, as it flows through the 
Ardh Asiferah, several affluents from the slopes of the moun- 
tains of Said : after winding for about 10 miles from the 
last-mentioned lake through a. valley varying in width from 
two to three miles, it separates the western mountains from 
the rich tract of Batihali on the east ; and its waters again 
spreading out, form a second and more considerable hke. 

The Sea ol (ienneseret.li occupies the mountain-basin formed 
within the sweep made by the two great, chains as they run 
southward. It has the shape of an irregular oval, whose ex- 
treme length from north to south is about 12 miles, and its 
greatest width near Tabari yah is upwards of ,~> miles. It is 
everywhere surrounded by a chain of rocky, bare, and brown- 
coloured mountains, which throughout its circumference rise 
abruptly ‘from the borders of the lake almost to equal heights. 
Although such a woodless belt must, of itself be devoid of 
anything picturesque, yet, when contrasted with the deep 
tint of the placid lake and the depth of its volcanic basin, a 
very pleasing effect is produced, and the view of the lake from 
the castle of Tiberias is decidedly striking. 

On quitting the south-western extremity of the lake, the El 
Urdun, whose waters at fifty paces from thence are percepti- 
bly changed in taste, enters the singular tract called El Ghor, 


1 Burckhardt’s Travels in Syria, p. 43. 


* Jisr signifies a bridge. 
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or tin; depression which commenced at; the northern extremity 
of Lake Tiberias. The river, which is wide and fordable, 
makes a tortuous curve along the foot of the western hills for 
nearly 5 miles, when it receives the Sheriat-el-Mandhour, 
the llieromiace of the Greeks, and Jasmuth of the Arabs 1 
and Israelites, Joshua, oil. x\'., v. 35. This stream is formed 
by the union of several branches in the Gaulonitis ; from 
whence the trunk Hows westward, passing near Omni Kins, 
(Gadara), and afterwards through a succession of wild and 
wooded valleys till it reaches the maiu stream : there the 
latter, to distinguish it from its abluent, becomes known as 
the Sheriat-eJ-Kiber as it llows. through a rich wooded valley 
at a lower level than the rest of El Ghor. It inclines rather 
west of south as far jus the ford of Bci’san, where it has a 
width of 140 feet, 2 * and is 3 feet deep.* 

Iu approaching Be'isan, and also sifter having passed that 
place, the stream tends towards the eastern side of El Ghor, 
which here has a width of .about 6 miles, and it has in many 
places a luxuriant growth of wild herbage ; but the rest of 
the space betwen the western range and the wooded slopes of 
that which borders the Decapolis, presents for the most part 
a parched soil, with some trees and a few spots cultivated by 
the Bcdawins. 4 At about 5 miles below Be'isan, the Jordan 
inclines towards the western side of the valley ; and after- 
wards it preserves nearly a middle course between the upper 
and lower banks which enclose its waters, the former during 
the high, and the other during the low season; it then flows 
along the Wadi Ghor ns far as the ford El Kelli, below 
Jericho. In the remainder of its course the Jordan flows 
along the eastern side of the plain, passing through a bed of 
willows, reeds, and shrubs, and along a desert tract covered 
with a nitrous crackling crust. This dark-coloured rapid 
river daily adds about six millions and ninety thousand tons 
of water 5 to the Dead Sea : the Arnon and other streams fall 


1 Ertrisi, p. 338, Ed. Jaubcrt. * Travels of Irby and Mangles, p. 304. 

3 Burckhardf’s Travels in Syria, p. 345. * Ibid. p. 344. 

1 Dr. Shaw’s Travels. 

VO I.. I. 2 D 
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into that sea, yet the extreme saltness of its waters is not 
perceptibly diminished. 

The great expanse of water covering the sites of the five 
Cities of the Plain, the llahr Lut of the Arabs, occupies a 
singular chasm formed by lofty cliffs of limestone, which rise 
to about 1500 feet above the western, and nearly 2500 feet 
on the eastern side of the vale of Sodom. Hut the green 
waters now occupying the place of a territory which once, for 
its fertility, was compared to the “Garden of the Lord the 
deep and precipitous valleys, and the masses of bare and shat- 
tered rocks, together with the solit ude which prevails, render 
this region one of the wildest on the face of the earth, Like 
Asphaltites is only a part of the Wsidi-el-Ghor : it. does not 
spread into an oval shape like that of Tiberias; and except at. 
each extremity, where, it forms a kind of bay, it. preserves 
nearly a width of 9 miles throughout, an extent of about 39 
miles from north to south. 2 These are less than the •dimen- 
sions given by two ancient, writers, 3 and more than those of 
Strabo/ but in the bay which the Jordan enters, the width 
scarcely exceeds 3 miles ; it is, however, as has been observed 
by this geographer, very deep ; for, according to a reetjit ex- 
amination, the soundings in many places give more than 300 
fathoms : !> at the southern extremity it becomes shallow, with 
the appearance of an ordinary lake, into which a sort of flat 
broad peninsula projects from the eastern side, having at its 
extremity a ford which is occasionally used by the Arabs in 
passing from Kerch to the western shore near Wadi-es- 
Seiqul. 6 «The long winding hay alluded to sweeps round 
from the peninsula to the southern extremity of the Dead 

1 Gen* xiii. ver. 10. 

s Biblical Researches in Palestine, &c., by Edward Robinson, D-D. 

a Diodorus Siculus, lib. 1 1., c. 29, gives 500 stadia long, by 00 stadia wide, 
and Edrisi, Ed. Jaubert, p. 345, says the Dead Sea is 60 miles long by 12 
miles wide. 

4 Lake Sirbon is 1000 stadia in circumference and 200 stadia long, lib. 
XVl.,pp. 160, 163. 

4 Mr. Moore's Examination of the Dead Sea, vol. VII., part II., p. 456, 
of the Royal Geographical Journal. 

* Travels of Irbv and Mangles, p. 454 
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Sea ., 1 from whence a sandy beach and salt marsh open into 
the continuation of the El Ghor, which afterwards, under the 
name of the Wadi Arabah extends to the gulf of Akabah ; it 
is on a higher level than the Dead Sea and the river Jordan ; 
and, like the valley of the latter, the range bounding its 
eastern side is higher than that on the western side. 

The quantity of rock-salt found near the south-western 

and south-eastern shores of the lake sufficiently accounts for 

*■ 

the great density of its waters, which is supposed to exceed 
that of any other sea , 2 and also for their buoyancy, which is 
such as to permit persons to float in them who are unable 
to swim in fresh water . 3 

The sulphur, nitre, and asphaltum found in the neighbour- 
hood. indicate a volcanic country ; and the presence of the 
last substance is sufficiently evident by the odour which is 
perceived not only in the immediate neighbourhood but even 
at some distance from the lake. It bubbles up from the 
bottom and collects on the surface of the water, generally in 
small quantities, which iind their way to the shore ; but 
occasionally it forms a large mass like an island ; and this, 
being discovered, is speedily broken up and sold by the Arabs/ 
as it was in ancient times, when it produced a considerable 
revenue/ 

The evaporation from a bqdy of water which for seven or 
eight months is exposed to a burning sun, concentrating its 
rays on a basin of naked rock, must be very great ; and at times 
its sombre-looking exhalations have the appearance of water- 
spouts/ The Wadis contain the Scyal, which * produces 
gum Arabic/ the semr/ the thorny nubk or sidr/ the tama- 


1 Travels of Irby ami Mangles, p. 4:>2. 

* Biblical Researches, &c., vol. II., p. 224. 

3 Strabo, XVI., p. 703; and Dr. Robinson experienced the same thing. 
Biblical Researches, &c , vol. II., p. 213. 4 * * Ibid., vol. II., p. 230. 

3 Diodonts Siculus, lib. II., ch. XXlX., and Strabo, XVI., p. 764. 

* Irby and Mangles’ Travels, p. 447. 7 Biblical Researches, &c.,p. 210. 

* Mimosa unguis Cati, Forskal’s Flor. Egypt, p. 176. 

0 Orlote-trce, the Rhamnus nebeca of Forskal. Biblical Researches, &c., 
p. 210. 
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risk, the acacia, the wild cotton plant, 1 and several shrubs in 
addition to the ’bsher, which attains a considerable size, 2 and 
is probably the same tree as that which is described by Jose- 
phus as bearing the apples of Sodom. Its fruit hangs in 
clusters of three or four together, and is fair to the eve, hut 
on being pressed it explodes and leaves in the hand only 
shreds and fibres/' 

The shores of the Dead Sea are not in any way pestiferous, 
nor are they without inhabitants, being still partially occu- 
pied towards Jericho and about. Ainfidy, as well as in the 
southern Ghor; in all of which places there is a fertile soil 
and abundant vegetation. There are birds also, which, con- 
trary to the received opinion, are seen flying over the sea ? and 
in former times, according to Edrisi, boats appear to have been 
in use to transport fruit and vegetables from side to side, ol lake 
Zaru. This, he adds, was also called the lake of Sodom and 
Gomorrah, from the cit ies of the people of Dot, which, having 
boon submerged bv the will of God. their sites are now oc- 
cupied by the fetid waters of tin; Dead Sea. By another 
writer it is stated that fire destroyed the obstinate Thu- 
nnidit.es for not listening to the warnings of a messenger sent 
from heaven ; 5 whilst, others say that, bituminous flames de- 
stroyed the rebellious sons of the giant Ad, (> or Nimrod. But 
whatever variety there may be in opinion as to the cause, 
almost all writers, whether sacred or profane, agree in at- 
tributing the catastrophe to the guilt, of the inhabitants. 
Like many other bodies of salt water, it is without any out- 
let, and it. is remarkable from being about. 1440 feet below 
the Red Sea. 7 The relative heights of the basin of the Jordan 
and Red Sea make it impossible that the waters of the former 

‘ Travels of Irby anti Mangles, pp. 354, 355. 

* Twelve or fifteen feet high, with a trunk of two or more feet in diameter, 
Irby anti Mangles, p. 450. 

* This tree appears to be the Asclcpins gigantea. Biblical Researches, &c., 

pp. 235, 236. 4 I bit!., pp. 219, 220. 

5 Arabic MS. in the British Museum, fnl. '7357. 4 Ibid. 

7 The difference of level between the Mediterranean and the Dead Sea, as 
ascertained by Lieutennul Sy monds, Royal Engineer's, is 1407 feet : and accord- 
ing to the French Engineers, the former is 36 French feet below the Red Sea. 
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could have flowed into the latter unless they at one time 
occupied a more elevated position than at present. The 
Hamian source of the river is said 1o he on a higher level 
than that sea; and therefore it is not impossible that before, 
by the sinking of the land, the present basin was formed, a 
river might have found its way southward to the gull of 
Akabah. We have not had such regular observations as 
would enable us to judge of the state of the Jordan through- 
out. the year ; hut from those which have been made at 
intervals, it; appears that the river continues low during 
the winter, and, like the Kuph rates, begins to increase towards 
the spring. The change becomes very perceptible during 
the month of March ; l in April there is a further increase, 
and it is, probably, at the highest, as in the time ol the Rx- 
odus, during harvest, or about the middle ol May," when 
it is augmented by the melting oi the snow in the Rebel- 
lion. At this season the waters find space in lake Haleb as 
well as in the basins of Tiberias and the Dead Sea; irom 
the last of which, in particular, a great evaporation taking 
place, the excess is, in part, carried off, and the overflowing 
of the Jordan is rendered much l(iss than it. would other- 
wise he. 

1 Messrs, lrliy and Mangles lorded it on tbe l~th, and were obliged to 
swim their horses at tbe same place on the 125th March, pp- 3(U, 34a. 

18 On the 3rd ol May tbe river was five leet deep near Jericho. Turner’s 
Tour, vul, 1 f., p. 224. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE l’ASHALJK OF ALEPPO. 

NOlt T H E II N S Y It l A. 

Position. — Limits. — Superficies. — Subdivisions of Climate. — Plain of *Urnk. 
— Sea-coast. — Edllp. — Jisr Shtiglier.— Plain of Aleppo, and its Tells. — 
The Kiwelk or Chains. — KinuisrSn. — Village of Sphiri and Lake of El- 
Melak. — The Daradax. — Palis. — Thapsacus — Zelcbi. — The Kcrsln. — 
Nizih. — The Sajur. — Tell Khalid. — Kal’at -cn-Nejm. — Munbcdj. — Corns. 
— Kills. — A*zitz.— * Convent of Si. Simon Stylitcs.* — Murdd Pashd. — An- 
tioch. — Scenery of the Orontcs. — Ruins of Seleucia, — Aleppo. — Turkomans. 
— Kurds. — Syrians. — Climate. — Earthquakes. — Vegetable and Animal Pro- 
ductions. — Imports, Exports, and Commercial Resources. 

The live subdivisions which prevailed, in Syria from the time 
of Abu-l-feda to the days of Volney are now rep* esented by 
the districts of Damascus, Acre, Tripoli, and Aleppo ; the 
last of these, which is the subject of the present chapter, owing 
to its geographical position and compact form, is the most 
important, of all. 

The pushalik in question occupies the northern extremity 
of Syria, and it extends southward from the borders of Asia 
Minor at the foot of the Taurus to Damascus, Tripoli, and 
the coniines of Arabia Deserta ; the Mediterranean Sea and 
the bays of the Orontes and Iskenderun being its western 
limits, whilst on the eastern side it. is separated from Mesopo- 
tamia by the great river, the promised border of the Israelites. 
Its surface contains about 7372 square miles, or is rather 
less than that of the kingdom of the Netherlands. 

The western side is very mountainous, being traversed from 
north to south by the elevated range of the Amanus, and in 
an eastern direction by its diverging branches. Towards the 
centre other offsets run southward from the Taurus to the 
neighbourhood of Kills, where they consist of trap and 
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basalt. From hence, a limestone ridge, the JLelin-Tagh, 
extends in a south-westerly direction by A’zaz to the culmina- 
ting point of Sheik Barakat, and onward as far as the district 
ol Armamis, sending off to the west the Anguli-Tagh, which 
ultimately flanks the valley of the Orontes to the east. Again, 
more eastward, undulating hills separate the rich and exten- 
sive plain of Aleppo from the almost unoccupied country 
which, with the exceptions of Jebel-cl-llas, Jebel-el-Amri, 
and the triple range of Jebel Dana Tagh, stretching south- 
ward of Munbedj, consists of a level sheep-tract. extending 
from thence to the right bank of the Euphrates. 

In general the soil throughout the Pashalik of Aleppo is 
excellent:, and its climate so good that it has been compared by 
Dr. I teller to that of southern Austria ; hut. although ad- 
mitting of a fourth variety, the temperatures to which it is 
subject will be found to correspond to one or another of the 
three natural subdivisions of the territory: these last are dis- 
tinctly marked by tlieir structure, their aspect, their elevation, 
and their animal as well as their vegetable productions. 

The lirst of the zones or belts contains the warm districts 
stretching along the eastern and western slopes of the 
Amanus. The former portion comprises the level tracts 
lying along the lower part of the southern Orontes, together 
with those of the ancient Campus Martins, and the extensive 
plain of ’Umk, which surrounds the lake of Antioch, and is 
entirely composed of lacustrine deposits at an elevation of 
305 feet above the Mediterranean Sea. • The ridges and 
higher ground along the valleys of the Yagra, the *A Inn, the 
Kara Su, &e., are occupied by the stone-built hamlets of the 
Kurds and some few Turkoman villages ; the level tracts, 
which are also without towns, being partly covered with 
impenetrable beds of gigantic thistles rising to the height of 
10 or 12 feet, and partly occupied by the Turkomans, whose 
camps and flocks extend for -nme distance round Murad 
Pasha. The remainder of the territory, which includes the 
classic ground bordering upon the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean, may be considered as divided into two portions by the 
remarkable headland of Ras-el- K hanzir . In the more north- 
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ern of these is the gulf of Issus enclosed by high mountains, 
some of which rise abruptly from the sea, while others are 
above a mile from it. The hay has a width of 18 miles and a 
half at the entrance, and from thence the inlet, which is 
capable of containing all the fleets of Europe, extends 37 
miles to the north-eastward : it gradually diminishes, how- 
ever, in width till it terminates near the Kara Kapii (black 
gates), which separate Cilicia from the portion of Syria lying 
along the western slopes of Amanus. 

With the exceptions of some broken ground towards the 
north, and the ridge of hills five miles northward of Iskende- 
run, through which is the pass of S.ikal-tutan (Jonas’ pillars), 
the narrow district: here spoken of forms a continuous plain 
of rich light soil, extending from the southward to the Jebel 
Ilhosus,' which rises abruptly from the sea. It; is thinly 
dotted with Turkoman villages, which are pleasantly situated 
amidst tine walnut trees, wild vines, orange groves, and culti- 
vation ; the rest is pasture land, with occasionally marshes, as 
at Iskenderun. 

About seven miles south-eastward from the borders of 
Syria are the remains of a considerable city, probably those of 
Issus or Nieopolis, with the ruins of a temple, a part of the 
Acropolis, an extensive aqueduct, generally with a double row 
of arches, running E.S.E. and W.N.W. These, in addition 
to the walls of the city itself, are entirely built of lava, ar.. ’ 
still exist in considerable perfection. Nearly 11 miles south- 
ward from thence, the Deli ClnYi quits the foot of the A mauus 
in two branches, which, after traversing the Issic plain, unite 
at the foot of the mountain just previously to enteriug the 
sea. The principal of these branches makes a deep curve 
towards the N.E., so that a body - of troops occupying one 
side might see behind and outflank those posted on the op- 
posite side ; a in which, as well as in other respects, the stream 
appears to answer to the Pinarus of Alexander's historians. 
A little southward of this river are the castle, khan, bazar, 

1 Strabo, XVI., p. *J5l. 

* Arrian’s History of Alexander’s Expedition, by Mr. Rooke, vol. I., p. 
.80. London, 1814. 
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baths, and other ruins of Bwyas, once Baiae ; with the three 
villages of Kuretur in the neighbourhood, situated in the 
midst of groves of orange and palm trees. Again, five miles 
southward is the pass above noticed of Sukal-tuf an, and at 
nearly the same distance onward the line hay and anchorage 
of Iskenderwn, with an open but convenient landing-place on 
a hold Iteaeh ; hut, in consequence ol the accumulation of 
the sand by which the mouths of the. streams descending 
from this paid, of the Anmnus are choked, a pestilential 
swamp extends from the very edge of the sea almost to the 
foot of the mountain. In the marsh towards the latter are 
some trilling ruins, which may possibly he the site of ancient; 
Myriandrus ; and within a mile of the shore are the remains 
of a castle and bridge constructed by Godfrey of Bouillon. 
There is, however, hut little to mark the site: of Alexander’s 
commercial city ; but there are several buildings which served 
for stores at the period when this was the most flourishing of 
all the landing-places in the Levant. The success of the 
small cut made by Mr. Martirielli, in 1833 and 1834, suffi- 
ciently proves that a trifling outlay, including the use of a 
small machine, would make the place comparat ively healthy ; 
and, in addition to the advantages to he derived from drain- 
ing the marshes, there would be obtained access to the town 
of Beilan at the distance of eight or nine miles from the 
shore. This prettily situated and healthy town, which was 
at one time, celebrated for its gold embroidery and saddlery, is 
now reduced to about 700 lutlf-ruined houses, which occupy 1 
both sides of an elevated gorge, having the two portions con- 
nected by a bridge. .Near the town are the remains of two 
aqueducts, ami a part of the Homan road between Chalets and 
the sea. The tract lying to the westward is a mere strip, 
which stretches from Iskenderwn along the lowest slopes of 
the wooded range of Mount Khosus, passing by Karatch, 
Arsus, and the village of Karov ein to Cape Khanzir. It is 
thinly peopled by Turkish and Greek peasants, who are hut 

1 Pocock thinks this is the Pietanns of the Jerusalem Itinerary. — Description 
of the East, p. ) 14, vol. II. 
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little affected by malaria. At nine miles from the extremity 
of the gulf the village of Arsus marks the site of ancient 
Rhosus ; it contains about 50 mud houses built along the 
bunks of a small river, 1 amidst the remains of walls, arches, 
and a Corinthian temple. 2 

The remainder of the coast, is the buy of Antioch, or the 
entering in of Hamath, 3 of which Cape Khanzir forms the 
northern, and the slopes of Mount Cnsius at Ras-el-Iiasit the 
southern extremity. From hence, the line separating the 
pashiilik from that of Tripoli runs eastward along the northern 
slopes of Jebel Kraad to Nahr-el-Kebir ; from whence it 
follows the mountains of the Nosairiyehs, first in an easterly 
and then in a southerly direction, skirting the western side 
of the Orontcs towards Ain-el-Talka; a little short, of which 
place the line strikes eastward across the mountains of Re'iha/ 
and onward along those of Kluhas till it includes the town of 
Deir and the bank of the Euphrates below that place. 
Within these limits, and about 11 miles S,W. of Aleppo, 
are the ruins of a castle, and near it a circular basin of 
about 150 feet in diameter and upwards of 70 feet deep, with 
grottoes excavated m its sides. It is known by the name of 
the sunk village ; and although probably the crater of an ex- 
tinct volcano, it has quite the appearance of being artificial. 
Fourteen miles farther in the same direct ion is the village of 
Dana, at which are the grottoes, cisterns, sarcophagi, and otht. 
remains of" the ancient city of that name. Again, .13 hours 
S.W. by W. from Aleppo is the town of Serniein, which is 
remarkable for the great number of its cisterns and wells, 
and l'or the troglodyte habitations of the poorer peasants. 9 
Nearly 10 miles N.W. by W. from thence stands the pictu- 
resque town of Edlip with many similar excavations, and also 
several Christian remains ; s and eight miles south by west of 

1 Rhosus, built near a river at the foot of llds-el- Khanzir. — Jaubert’s Edrisi, 

tome VI., p. 132. — Recucil de Voyages'. 

* MS. Journal of Mr. Fitzjamcs, R.N. 

8 See the Boundaries of the Promised Land, &c., by the Rev. Dr. Keith, 

pp. 92 to 144. 4 * * Burckhardt's Travels in Syria, p. 132. 

s Ibid., pp. 121, 122. 9 Ibid., p. 122; and Mr. Ainsworth’s MS. Journal. 
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the latter place is Rellia, which contains two soap manufac- 
tories, a good market, and 400 or 500 houses situated on the 
northern declivity of Jebel Krbyn, or the Mountain of the 
Forty. 1 Six hours west-south-west, of Edlip is the small town 
of Jisr Shiiger, which contains several hospitals where a num- 
ber of poor people are daily led gratis, the revenue of 13 or 
14 villages in the surrounding fertile country being assigned 
for the support of these praiseworthy establishments. 1 ' 

Northward of Aleppo, and nearly in the centre of the 
district, is the tine level tract which, with a width varying 
between 4 and 10 miles, and an elevation of about 1100 feet 
at the southern, and nearly 1300 feet at the northern ex- 
tremity, stretches almost uninterruptedly from the city to the 
hills enclosing Ain-tab, being a direct distance of 54 miles. 
The plain of Aleppo is everywhere thickly covered with 
villages and hamlets, consisting of houses either of stone or 
sun-dried bricks ; and wood being scarce, they are usually 
covered with pointed clay-built cupolas, one or more on each 
building. In the vicinity of each place there is generally one 
of those conical mounds, from 30 feet to 170 l’eet high, which 
have been aptly compared by Colonel Esteourt to giant, mole- 
hills, and are among the most remarkable features of this part 
of Asia. They apj»ear to be the Komata of the ancients, 
and are at present called 1 links by the Turkomans, and Tells 
by the Arabs; but opinions are much divided on the ques- 
tion whether they are natural or artificial. Their seemingly 
regular positions, overlooking towns and villages, give them 
1 he appearance of mounds raised for the purpose of defence ; 
but more attentive consideration has led to the conclusion 
that they are natural, although in many instances they par- 
take of both characters. Mr. Ainsworth observed that these 
monticules sometimes contain boulders of basaltic and other 
rocks, which must have been carried in a southern direction 
from the hills lying to the northward, and deposited in the 
plain, where they formed the kernel of a rock, around which 
other materials were gradually piled up. But it is also pro- 


1 Burckhardt’s Syria, p. 1 25, 


* Ibid., p. 123. 
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liable that many of these masses have been, left standing above 
the surface, on what was at one time the bed of a great, lake 
or inland sea, in consequence of the softer materials about 
them having, alter the absorption of the waters, been gradually 
removed. 

The plain is watered by the riser KoweYk, which has two 
sources in the elevated ground southward of A'in-tub; and 
the larger, owing to the abundance of its fish, has the name 
of the lialuk Su (fish river). It. is formed by many rivulets 
descending from the hills between Kills and the village of 
Kara Wevnw: after the junction of the streams, the trunk 
takes an eastern course, and on entering the plain of Aleppo 
a little beyond Sayyudok-koi, 1 it. receives the northern branch, 
which comes from the vicinity of A in-tab; and soon after- 
wards through a canal constructed by Mr. Vincent (iermain 
of Aleppo, it is augmented by a portion of the waters of 
Sajur : its elevation, ou entering the plain, being about 1208 
feet above the level of the sea. 

There is but. little doubt that this river is the (Jhalus of 
Xenophon, 2 since it s distance from lleilan is about 68 niles, 
which, in a mountainous country, would require three long 
marches, agreeably to the statement made in the work referred 
to. Another coincidence may be observed in the quantity of 
fish with which the river abounds : more particularly the 
Aleppo eel 3 4 (Simmak IngUz), the shad * (Babiige), and tin, 
common loach 5 (Kebudi) ; one of which may have been the 
representative of vhc Syrian divinity S' This fish is still pre- 
served with much veneration in the pond of Jaini’ Ibrahim 
at O’rfah. 7 

The small but abundant trunk of the Koweik winds south- 
ward along the shallow bed which it has scooped in the 
plain of Aleppo, for a direct, distance of about. 40 miles to 

1 Ed vi si's description nearly coincides with this account; he says the 

Koweik rises near the village of Sinuh, six. mile* from Dabec, — Juubcrt’s 
Translation, Recucil de Voyages, &c., tome VI., p- 136. 

a Anabasis, lib. I. 8 Opliidium lnasbacamholus. 

4 One of the JSiluri. 6 Barbus vulgaris. 

* Ibid , lib. I. 7 Plate XXXIV., yob II., is a view of this mosque. 
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the western side of the city ; from whence, after malting a 
tortuous course in the previous direction, of 20 miles far- 
ther, it pusses the castle and town of Kiunisrin. 1 At some 
Jittle distance beyond this place it sweeps eastward along the 
foot of ,febel-el-Sis, till at one hour from the village of 
Sphiri it enters the marshes and lake of 1C1 Melak': this last 
receives a second river coming through that village, besides 
several other fresh streams. Tin; lake contains a great many 
small islands, and its surface is literally covered with 
flamingoes, geese, ducks, and other aquatic birds. In winter- 
time its circumference probably exceeds 50 miles, and at this 
season its waters are somewhat latter ; but afterwards they 
gradually dissolve a portion of t he concentrated particles of 
salt, with which the bed is impregnated. During the dry 
season, however, the extent of the water is reduced to less 
than -‘10 miles in circumference, while the powerful evapora- 
tion of the summer heat causes it gradually to crystallize, and. 
fine, salt is formed in such quantities as to supply a conside.r- 
ble part, of Syria. 

Although hut a small place, Sphiri is remarkable for its 
prosperity, and the pleasing contrast; it; ullords when compared 
with other Arab villages. The houses are well built of sun- 
dried bricks, and contain several clean apartments looking 
into an interior court. The inhabitants have become settled 
cultivators, and enjoy the advantages of an improved system of 
husbandry, wit h better farming implements than they formerly 
had ; these, and the practice of irrigation, have been intro- 
duced by the sheikh, who is thus enabled to obtain a succes- 
sion of crops; he has also made a good road, and planted 
trees on each side in order to alford an agreeable shade."' 

A plain, bearing marks of having formerly been cultivated, 
extends south-westward from the village of Sphiri to the El 
Amri range, and in this last, are extensive and well-con- 
structed troglodyte habitations ; there is also an ancient 

ft 

1 After Aleppo, it passes Kiunisrin, the nee to the Merj-el-Ahmiir, and is 
lost in a marsh. — Jaubcrt's F.drisi, Rccueil, Ac.* tome VI., pp. 135, 130. 

* Visit of Dr. Heifer in 1836. 
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road, having on each side the remains oi' terraces, which, at 
one time, were under the plough. 

.Like other basaltic mountains, El Amri is broken by 
numerous precipitous valleys, in which blocks of stone are 
scattered on all sides. The upper formation rests upon chalk, 
and is almost entirely deprived of trees, shrubs, and water. 
But the existence of former habitations is proved by the dis- 
covery, at a short distance south-westward from thence, of 
considerable remains, to which tin; Arabs give the name of 
Bt'lad Chan jizrn. 



The city was enclosed by walls and towers nearly 9 
miles in circumference ; and, in addition to the remains ** f 
houses constructed with basalt., there are several mined baths. 
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town. Being distant 12 hours S.S.E. from Aleppo, Colonel 
Leake is of opinion that Belnd Chan Ascra may lie the an- 
cient Androna ; and it is probable that the ruins mentioned 
by the Arabs to Dr. Heifer, which are six hours farther on 
towards ^Palmyra, are those of .Seriane. 

Six miles south-westward of Aleppo is the village of Ne- 
rab; about 16 miles farther is that, of Mnloula ; and again, 
about 17 miles, also in a south-easterly direction, are the 
ruins of Ashuck Masliook, which contain a church, and con- 
stitute the remains of a considerable town, 1 situated at a 
little distance from a second salt lake, in which a river no 
less remarkable than the Koweik terminates. This stream 
has its source at a place called Dabb, or Dhahab, near the 
foot, of the hills to the southward of Munbedj : from thence 
the Nahr-el-Dhahal>, or Golden River, probably the. Daradax 
of Xenophon, flows southward, passing by Tai'difj and near the 
fountain of El 13ab; after which its course tends a little way 
westward of ALui Ja’bcr. It, now inclines S.S.W., and after 
flowing about. 40 miles in this direction, or nearly parallel to 
the Koweik, its waters are lost in those of lake Jnbul (more 
properly Sabakhah, i. e. brackish) a little* beyond the village 
of that name: both the village and the lake are situated in the 
valley of salt; and the latter having received three short, 
streams near its western extremity, extends from thence east- 
ward for about 12 miles, with a breadth varying from about, 
three to live. Like El Melak, it is celebrated for the quan- 
tity of salt produced, especially after wet seasons ; when the 
salt is collected, it. is transported on animals to Jabul, where it 
is dried, winnowed, and separated into heaps, according to its 
different qualities. 

Lake Sabakhah is mid-way between Balis and Kinnisrin, 
and also between Balls and Aleppo, by the southern route ; 
and somewhere on the banks of the river flowing into it, 
possibly near the ruins at, the fountain of El Bah or Ta'idif, 
may have, been the extensive ‘hunt ing-grounds enclosing the 
palace of the Satrap Belesis, which was destroyed by Cyrus 

1 Observations on the Passage to India, &c., by Colonel Capper, pp. 60, 61. 
London, 1784. 
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during his halt alter the march from the river Chains.’ The 
distance from the Jialuk Su, following for a time the Chains 
and the plain of Aleppo, the easiest route for an army is, 
including the upper part, of Dhuhah, between 70 and 80 miles, 
which might,” and probably did, require part of the 5th day. 

Twenty-four miles K.S.K. of the ruins just, mentioned, 
amidst chalk hills and dry valleys, are the mosques, Ziarats, 
and other ruins of Balis, which extend for a distance of more 
than two miles, parallel to, and about half a mile from, the 
bend made at this place by the river Euphrates. The prin- 
cipal buildings are two small castles, apparently of Roman 
architecture, with a wall 12 feet thick ; also the remains of a 
ditch, some Saracenic arches, and a remarkably fine octagonal 
tower of three stories,'* rising from a square base to the height 
of 75 feet, and having an interior staircase. There are be- 
sides some vestiges of the port or landing-place, at a spot 
where, at one time, the river washed the northern side of the 
Barbalissus of the Peutingerinn tables; the Balis and port of 
theSjrians; 1 * 3 4 * * and probably the Uaalitz or P’thora of Baalim ;* 
which is 53 miles irom Aleppo, and the same distance from 
Kinnisrin. 

About 36 miles below Balis, following the course of the 
river, are the ruins of Sura/' and about six miles lower is the 
lord ol A1 Hammam, bv which at the low season the river 
Euphrates may be crossed, but with some difficulty, the water 
being up to the breast. Traces of a road leading towards Sura, 
and on each side of the river the remains oi’ a stone embankment, 
suited lbi;a floating bridge, mark the site of the Turmeda of the 
Syrians, according to Stephanas, the Tiphsah of the Hebrews, 7 

1 Anabasis, lib. f. 

s It would be up pessary either lo pass the Kowei'k several times, or lengthen 
the inarch considerably, by following its windings. 

3 See Plate No. L 4 Abu-1 fed a, MS. translation, by M. R Assam. 

5 Benjamin of Tudela, translated by A. Asher, vol. L, pp. 88, 89. London, 
1840. • 

* Mentioned as a town of Palmyrene, Plin., lib. V. t chap. XXVI., and 
according to the tables, 102 miles from the capital. 

1 1 Kings, cbnp. iv., v. 24, and 2 Kings, chap, xv., v. 10; Jos. Ant. 

IX, chap. XI. 
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and the Zeugma of Thapsacus, 1 since called Amphipolis. 8 
According to local tradition, the army of Alexander crossed 
at this place; and the Arab designation, lfadjar llessass (stone 
and lead), sufficiently indicates the nature of' the work. More- 
over the distance, about 64 miles, to that part of the river 
Dhahab, which is on the direct route towards lleilan, nearly 
agrees with the three days pressing march of (tyros’ army 
from the palace of Belesis to Thapsacus.'* 

Twenty-six miles short of the eastern limits of the pashalik, 
which are at the town of J)eir/ and on the slope of a hill 
rising abruptly from the right bank of the river, is llalebi or 
Zelobi. This striking place is fortified with walls and towers 
which, as well as the public and private buildings, are con- 
structed of fine gypsum. The town has the form of an acute 
triangle, whose base rests upon the river, whilst its sides 
ascend the steep acclivity of a conical hill, and terminate 
on its summit with a small acropolis. As the whole is com- 
pletely seen from the exterior, tins necessity of an increased 
number of flanking towers becomes very apparent : twel ve of 
these works defend the southern side, and eight the northern 
or shorter side; whilst on that of the river, which is not 
commanded, they are further apart. In the town are the 
remains of a temple, and an. extensive palace containing many 
ornamented apartments; also numerous well-constructed pri- 
vate dwellings, supported by arclics; and in general the build- 
ings are So well preserved that the mind can scarcely be 
brought to feci that all have so long been unoccupied. 

The city of Zenohia was probably built by the. queen of 
that name, and resorted to by her at certain seasons, in order 
that she might enjoy the refreshing breezes which are felt 
along the valley of the Euphrates. It also appears to have 
been the principal passage leading from Palmyra into Assyria ; 
for, a little below the walls, and opposite the ruined castles of 
Halebi on the left side, are the remains of an embankment, 
partly arched with bricks 15 or 16 inches square, but chiefly 
of solid stone. 

1 Strabo, XVI., p. 746. * Pliny, lib. V., c. xsiv. 

* Anabasis, lib. I. 4 See above, p. 49 

VOL. I. 2 K 
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Like the great city on which it. was dependent, the 
Necropolis occupies a prominent situation in the valley and 
along the declivity of the hill westward of the town, and it 
is remarkable for a number of square towers precisely of the 
same construct ion as those near Palmyra. These monuments 
of mortality usually consist of three stories, the lowest and 
middle appear to have been tenements of the dead ; whilst the 
upper story served as a place of defence, and terminated either 
with a flat, or a pyramidal roof surrounded by battlements. 
In one of these tombs Captain Lynch recently discovered a 
female mummy whose face was covered with a thin mask of 
the finest • gold, which is to be seen at the India House ; and 
in another tomb is an inscription, which was copied by Mr. 
Ainsworth. 1 

In this part of Syria, at the distance, according to the 
Arabs, of four hours southward of A1 Hamrnam, is the El 
Ressafa of the Ommiadc Khaliphs, 2 which no doubt connected 
Palmyra with the Zeugma. It is entirely deserted, but cannot 
be called ruinous; the walls and many of the interior build- 
ings being in an excellent state of preservation. The town 
displays a mixture of ancient with Saracenic, Mohammedan, 
and Christian architecture ; the last being of a comparatively 
late jicriod, since there is a well-built, modern Greek Church 
within the walls. 

In the western and northern portions of the district are 
several fine valleys lying along the Kersin, the Sajur, and 
their affluents. The former river rises in the hills a little 
way south-west of Rum Kal’ah, and flow's southward to the 
Kurdish village of Kara dash ; from thence it. proceeds south- 
south-eastward by that of Rash'll, and continues in the same 
direction between undulating hills; it passes about eight miles 
westward of the village and Tell of JJalkis, on which latter 
are the ruins of a temple, and at length washes the flourishing 
and now celebrated Kasabah of Ni/.il, which contains about 

' / Ui A W . /CO 
A00 60MA 

* Jaubcn’s Edrisi, p. 137, tome VI. — Recueil <le Voyages, &c. Paris, 1840. 
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200 clay-built houses, the remains of a Greek Church, and a 
ruinous castle overhanging the Kersin. A little below, the 
latter is crossed by the bridge which leads to Bir, and soon 
afterwards it receives an affluent coming eastward from the 
Nmb hills. 1 Except during the rainy season, the Kersin is 
thus far fordable ; but it is deeper during the remainder of its 
course, which is eastward, till it bills into the Frat a few 
miles below Port William. 

The Sajiir, the next river southward, and a more considerable 
stream, runs almost parallel to the Kersin, but with a more 
lengthened course. The principal branch has two sources, 
which, after running a short distance along the southern slopes 
of the Taurus, unite at the eastern side of Ai'n-tab ; and a 
little way south-eastward it is joined by an affluent coming 
from the hills westward of the village of Arul. The trunk 
now flows with a tortuous course along a deep bed between 
two ranges of hills, for a distance of about 30 miles, to Tell 
Klmlid, a small village situated at the foot of one of the 
monticules already noticed ns being so common in this part of 
the country. From an oval base of about 300 feet in length 
by 200 feet in breadth, this remarkable mid chiefly artificial 
Tell rises in the shape of a truncated cone to a height of 
nearly 171 feet; and on its summit are some trifling remains 
of the castle which was an object of contest during the wars 
of Salali-ed-din/ and the subsequent invasion of Tai'miir. 

Just below the village, the Sajur receives its western affluent, 
the Keraskat, which flows into it from the village of Jiljamah, 
about 25 miles to the north-west, where it has two sources. 
Here the Sajur, now a considerable stream suited for boat 
navigation, makes a bold sweep eastward ; and, after running 
about 12 miles as before, between two ranges of low hills of 
chalk, it receives a feeder coming south-east from the village 
of Tell Izan ; after which it inclines more southward, aud 
finally forms five short branches ; nd four islands as it enters 
the Euphrates, 3 near the tent village of Sarasat. Not far 

1 The. position occupied by the Sudan’s army when defeated by Ibrslhim 
P&shsi, 24th June, 1839. 

* Hist, des Huns, tome II., p. 232. 


3 See above, p. 41. 

2 k 2 
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from the hitter place is the site of the castle ; also some tine 
caves and scattered ruins, probably those of ancient; Ciliciana. 

Nine miles below the mouth of the Sajur, the fine Saracenic 
structure of Kar-at-en-Nujm commands the remains of the 
great Zeugma leading to Seroug, ITuran, &c. ; and 11 miles 
directly south by west from thence, on four hills, are the 
extensive remains ot the castle and town of Kara Bambuehe, 
or Buy uk Munbedj,' which contains some fine excavations 
near the river, and also a Zeugma, but in a more dilapidated 
state, being without the slopes which, when passing at Kal’-at- 
en-Nejm, served for landing-places at different heights of the 
river. 

Sixteen miles west by south of the latter, and 1 Gj miles 
south-west of the former passage, at, about, (500 feet above the 
river Euphrates, the ruins of the Magog of the Syrians occupy 
the centre of a rocky plain, where, by its isolated position, the 
city must not only have been deprived of running water, but 
likewise of every other advantage which was likely to create 
and preserve a place of importance. Yet we know that the 
Syrian city ot Ninus Vetus* flourished under the name of 
Bambyce, 1 * 3 and subsequently of Hierapolis, 4 * * * or the Sacre d City 
of the Greeks.'’ and that it contained the rich temple which 
was plundered by Grasses; 4 finally, it bore the name of 
Munbedj or Bambuehe, and had. a succession of sovereigns in 
the oth century of the Hijrah. 8 The ancient city was near 
the eastern extremity of Coinagene, or Euphratensis, which 
had Samosat at the opposite extremity.* 

Some ruined mosques and square Saracenic towers, with 


1 ■f' sr Munbedj, two days from lliiran. — J Hubert’s Edrisi, p. 155, tome VI., 

Kecueil de Voyages, &c. Paris, 1840. 

* Ammian. Mar., XIV., c. viii. 

Ibe Syrian nntne of the city, whicli the Greeks afterwards called Hicrn- 
polis. Strabo, XVI., p. 747. Arum. Mar., XIV., c. viii. 

1 Hierapolis, or Magog, in Syriac.— Plin., lib. V., c. xxiii. 

* Plutarch in Crasstis. ' 

It was first built by the Persians, who bad a fine temple there. Miiham- 
metl Ibn Sepahi’s clear knowledge of cities and kingdoms. 

8 Des Guignes, His. dcs Huns, tome II., p. 215. 

* Amm. Mar., XIV., c. 8. 
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the remains of its surrounding walls and ditch, mark the 
limits of the Muslim city ; within which are four large 
cisterns, a fine sarcophagus, and, among other ancient remains, 
the scattered ruins of an acropolis, and those of two temples. 
01 the smaller, the enclosure and portions of seven columns 
remain ; but it seems to possess little interest, compared with 
the larger, which may have been that, of the Assyrian and 
Phoenician Astarte, 1 * or Astroarclie (queen of shirs), which 
afterwards became the .Syrian Atargutis,” or Venus Decerto. 3 
Amongst the remains of the hitter are some fragments of 
massive architecture, not unlike the Egyptian, and 11 arches 
form one side of a square paved court, over which are scat- 
tered the shafts of columns and capitals displaying the lotus. 

A little way westward of the walls there is an extensive 
Necropolis, which contains many Turkish, with some Pagan, 
Seljukian, and Syriac tombs; the last, having some almost 
illegible inscriptions in the ancient character. 

F rom this quarter may lie traced the two roads which led 
to the Zeugmas; also the remains of a Khanat. running in 
the direction of the Sajiir, from whence this work, so peculiar 
to the Assyrians, probably brought a supply of water. East- 
ward of the city is the extensive aqueduct which, at a later 
period, supplied the town from the range of hills about seven 
miles to the south-south-east, called Jebel-Dana-Tagh. Two 
miles southward are the tents of the Hen i-Sa'id- Arabs, whose 
flocks occupy the pasture-grounds which extend from Palis to 
the Sajiir. From this river to Bireh-jik the country is 
cultivated by fixed Kurds and Turkomans of the BaYak tribe. 
Along the different routes which have been traversed between 
the latter place and the shores of the Mediterranean, successive 
villages and hamlets of clay or stone are met with at short 
intervals, but, very few places possess any particular interest. 


1 There were temples of this goddess in !, a!cstifte. — Jos. Ant., lib. V., c. 
xiv. 8; at Tyre : ibid.; against Apion, lib. I., s. 19; and at St don, I Rings, 
c. v., and v. 33. * Strabo, XVI., p. 743. 

* Herod., lib. I., c. cv., mentions the temple of Venus at Askalon, which, in 
Diod. Sic., lib. II., is called that of Decerto : there was another temple to 

Venus, or Atargatis, at Joppa. — Plin., lib. V., c. xiii. and xxiii. 
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Amongst those, however, may be noticed the ruins near the 
village of Corns ; the latter being situated on the slopes of the 
Taurus, 1 about 40 miles north by west of Aleppo, or nearly the 
distance given in the Itinerary ; it; is probable that the ruins are 
those of Cyrrhus, the chief town of the ancient, Cyrrhestica. 
Fifteen miles south-east by east from thence, and on the lowest 
slopes of Taurus, is Kills, the seat of a Turkoman government, 
whose limits nearly correspond with those of the province 
just mentioned. The town, which occupies a valley opening 
southward, and the slopes above it,, is of stone, and tolerably 
well built; it contains an inferior bazar, 23 good mosques, 
some baths, and about 12,000 inhabitants ; these consisting of 
Armenians, Turks, Kurds, and Turkomans, but chiefly the 
last, who are at once agriculturists and carriers ; and the site 
appears to correspond with that of ancient Ciliza, being 32 
miles north of Aleppo. 

Ten miles south-west of the preceding town, and about 26 
miles north by west of Aleppo is A’zaz, a Kasabali in three 
separate portions, containing about 250 badly-built houses 
partly enclosing a Tell, which is rather larger tb <n the 
generality of those' on the plain of Aleppo. The mound is 
nearly circular, and partly of lime-stone, with a circumference 
of about 250 yards at the base, and 90 yards at. the top of the 
cone, which is about 120 feet, high ; its natural kernel having 
been increased to this extent in order that, the work might be 
more defensible. As this place appears to represent, the Arsace 
of the Itinerary, the walls on its summit, may be the remains of 
the citadel, which probably occupied this commanding ground, 
and opposed for a time both the conquests of Salah-ed-din/* 
and the advance of Taimur Beg; the latter, having got pos- 
session of it, bestowed some care in strengthening its fortifi- 
cations. Previously to its occupation by that, chief, it was a 
fief of the Latins, who had been called in to protect the place 
against the sultan of Aleppo. 3 Eight miles S.S.W. of A’zaz, 
and near Basul, are the remains of two ruined convents ; and 

1 Corus, built on the side of the Taurus, two days from Munbedj. — Edrisi, 
tome VI., p. 139. — Recueil dc Voyages, &c. 

* Hist, des Huns, tome II., p. 232. * Ibid., II., pp. 97, 98. 
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a little southward, beyond the village, stands the eastlc of 
Iiassuet, which was erected to command this part of the 
deep valley and the passage of the river Air in : the hitter, at 
this plaee, is 200 paces broad in the low season. 

Again, about 10 miles S.S.W. on the northern shoulder of 
Sheikh Uarakat,, in a rocky and somewhat dreary situation, 
and at about two-tliirds of the way towards the summit, are 
the ruins ol one ot those monastic establishments so frequently 
met towards the southern extremity of the pashalik. Near 
a very handsome church, ornamented with Tuscan windows, 
is the principal part of the Convent of St. Simon Stylites, 



a quadrangular building, having aisles with double arches, 
and cloisters along two of the sides, and* the remains of a 
handsome but small chapel inside. Nearly a mile and a-half 
to the northward arc other ruins of the same kind ; and again 
two miles southward, a similar pile of buildings constructed, 
as well as the cisterns, of grey limestone, of which this part 
ol the country is almost entirely composed. 

Fourteen miles west-north-west of the convent, at about 
400 feet above the level of the ? Mediterranean, are the three 
thermal springs 1 and the 'Turkoman tent- village of A1 

1 These are comparatively of recent origin, ami appeared after differen 
earthquakes; they vary in temperature, being respectively IT’, 98' 7°, and 
99 ■ 5 °. 
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Mammam ; and 10 miles onward in the same direction, the 
Gul Basin river and marsh are crossed . by a bridge and 
causeway of 17 arches, 1 * which were constructed at Murad 
Pasha bv a vezir of that name, in order that the road might 
be open during the rainy season, not only from Aleppo to 
lskenderun, but also round the Aga, Dcnghiz to Antioch. 

The Amanus rises abruptly from the western shore of the 
Aga Denghiz, leaving in certain places only a very narrow 
strip. Nearly midway between Murad Pasha and Antioch, 
Khan Kunimoot is situated in a strong defile, which is 
commanded by KaT-at-Pagras, the strong-hold where the 
celebrated chieftain Kuehuk Alt was for some time enabled to 
defy the power of the Sultan ; his supplies being obtained by 
contributions levied on the passing caravans. 

Near the opposite side of the great lake arc the Kurdish 
villages occupying the crests of the hills which enclose the 
Kizil Chat, Chateli Chat, the Kara Sit, and the other ailluents 
of the O routes, already noticed ; by tlnj.se the western side of 
the pashulik, northward of Antioch, is amply watered. 

Scarcely a vestige remains of that portion of ancient 
Antioch which, according to Pliny,* must, have occupied the 
northern banks of the Orontes. 3 Walls and square towers 
of surprising solidity'' encircled the residence of the Syrian 
monarchs, the scat of pleasure,,. the centre of extensive com- 
merce, and the third city of the habitable earth. 5 The south- 
ern portion of Itiblatha, 6 or Hamath the Great,* occupied a 
singular and most striking position. This part of the city 
was bounded on the south-east, by a high range of rocky hills, 
and on the opposite or north-western side, by the valley of the 
Orontes ; whilst deep precipitous valleys formed its north- 
eastern and south-western limits. The walls have a circum- 
ference of nearly seven miles, and form an irregular parallel- 

1 See Plate LXXV., vol. iv. 

4 Antioch, near Daphne, which is traversed, by the Orontes. — Lib. V., cap. 
xx. 

Jaubert’s Edrisi, tome VI., p. 131. — Kecucil de Vovaties et de Mdmoircs. 

4 Jos. Wars, lib. III., s. 4. 4 Bocli. Praef., 41. 

* Calmct’s Diet, of the Bible 
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ogram, with one of its longer sides touching the Orontes, and 
the other crowning the summits of the heights above men- 
tioned. The city appears to have covered the plain and the 
sides of the hills eastward, on the rocky declivities of which 
are some ancient remains. Amongst these may be noticed 
a building with a square basement, containing four Saracenic 
arched entrances; the whole is surmounted by a round tower, 
probably Norman, rising about 80 feet higher. Again, at no 
great distance above the gate of St. Paul are the ancient 
excavations forming part of the church of St. John ; and in 
the vicinity a colossal head, probably that of a Sphinx ; also a 
full-length 'Egyptian, figure, both in bold relief, cut in the 
solid rock evidently at a very remote period. In a retired spot 
towards the centre of the mountain ridge are the remains of 
a circular structure, about 00 feet, in diameter, partly excavated 
in the rock; it is enclosed with a wall four feet high, and 
is traditionally connected with the Pagan immolations to 
Jupiter. 

Near the western extremity of the city a portion of the 
walls has been razed to build the barracks and serai of 
Ibrahim Pasha. ; but from thence along the Orontes to St. 
Paul’s Gate, as well as on the rest of the circumference, the 



limestone walls and towers are remarkable for their superior 
construction. 
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For the defence of the lower part of the city no particular 
effort of skill was necessary ; but with respect to the higher, 
the greatest ingenuity was exercised in securing the weak 
points at the opposite extremities of its rugged contour. 
Walls and circular turrets, constructed in different ages, 
occupy the northern and highest extremity of the range, at 
the head of a wild ravine ; from whence a castellated, build- 
ing, once the Acropolis, commands an extensive prospect 
of the lake of Antioch, and the Ueihin mountains, as well as 
the valley of the Orontcs, and of the sea from Jebel-el-Akra 
to Cape Khanzir. By a bold effort of genius, a wall has been 
carried from the eastern side of the castle down the almost 
vertical face of the cliff, and again from thence across the 
deep valley beneath ; beyond this, in a no less extraordinary 
manner, it is made to ascend the opposite steep hill in a ziz- 
zag direction; and it is again carried in the same daring 
manner down the opposite side, till it joins the western walls 
near St. Paul’s Gate. 

But it was in overcoming the defects of the ground at the 
southern extremity of the city that the skill of the Romans is 
most conspicuous. Owing to the steepness of the declivity, the 
ordinary platform surmounting the wall here becomes a 
succession of steps between the towers, which are very near 
one another, and have a story rising above the wall, to protect 
the intervening portions from the commanding ground out- 
side. The towers are of uniform construction, about 30 feet 
square, and project each way so as to defend the interior side, 
as well as, the exterior face of the wall; the latter is from 50 
to 60 feet high, and 8 or 10 feet broad at top, which is 
covered with cut stones terminating in a cornice. The towers 
are perfectly upright, and have interior stair-cases, and three 
loop-holed stages resting on brick arches; the uppermost 
having a stone platform, and a small cistern beneath. Low 
doors, or rather posterns, afford a passage along the parapet ; 
so that these structures may be regarded as a chain of small 
castles connected by a curtain, rather than as simple towers. 

The precipitous valley outside of the wall is crossed by a 
bridge of five arches, once part of the aqueduct which ex- 
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tended to the fountains of Zoi'ba and Daphne ; and higher up 
the ravine a portion of rock forms a natural bridge, over 
which there is a communication towards the numerous grottoes 
excavated in the face of the limestone range prolonging the 
Antioch hills. 

The modern Antukiyuh covers but a small part of the 
ancient site, the remainder being for the most part occupied 
with mulberry-groves, vineyards, and l’ruit-gardcns. It eon- 
tains several baths, a synagogue, a Mohammedan college, and 
14 mosques : the houses are Turkish us to plan, but of inferior 
construction; usually of stone, though frequently consisting 
of a wooden frame tilled up with sun-dried bricks, and having 
a pent, roof covered with red tiles. Kxlerior stair-cases lead 
from a court, shaded by orange and pomegranate-trees to 
corridors and balconies ; and the doors and windows of the 
buildings generally face the west, for the sake of the cool 
breezes coming from that quarter during the greater part of 
the summer: the streets are narrow and dirty, being but 
partially cleansed by a gutter in the centre. 

The most remarkable gate next to that of St. Paul is Bab- 
el-.lisr or Smveidiych : l it leads to a Mohammedan bridge of 
four low arches over the Orontes, which at this spot is but 
00 yards wide. On the southern banks are several tan-yards, 
and both above and below the bridge are several tine Persian 
wheels, some, of which are nearly 60 feet in diameter. Their 
power in working corn-mills is increased by dams of reed stakes 
and other light materials, which usually cross the stream 
above each, in order to raise the water, and at thu same time 
serve the purpose of productive fisli weirs. 

Edrisi describes the buildings of Antioch as being magni- 
ficent, its markets flourishing, the industry and resources of its 
people great, and its manufactures and commerce prosperous.* 
But at present the bazars are poor; the principal products 
being eonfined to the sugar-can:-, fruits, silk, cotton, leather, 

1 The three other gates are Bab Hadhl and Bab Ladikiyeh, both leading 
southward, and Bab Gincin, or the gate of the gardens. 

a Jaubert's Edrisi, p. 131, tome VI. ; Recueil de Voyages et de Memoircs. 
Paris, 1840. 
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goats’-hair, and tlie ordinary supplies of food. The census 
taken by Ibrahim Pasha in 1835, of the intended capital of 
the restored monarchy of Syria, gave, exclusively of about 
6000 Egyptian troops, a population of 5600 souls , a large 
proportion being Creeks, who are under a patriarch. Though 
time and misrule have reduced the city in which the disciples 
of Christ first received their distinctive appellation 1 to the 
level of an ordinary Turkish town, the natural beauties of the 

ft ■ 

environs remain. About two miles and a half south-west of 
the city, in a rocky cleft shaded by a prodigious oriental plane- 
tree, is the translucent fountain of Zo'iba ; and near it some 
remains of aqueducts, walls, bridges, &c., mark an ancient, site, 
probably that of Antigonus. About, three and a half miles 
farther, in the same direction, situated in an amphitheatre 
amidst wild scenery of luxuriant beauty, is Beit-el-Moi'e, or 
the house of water. Here the numerous fountains of ancient 
Daphne burst, at once from a grove of bay-trees on the side of 
the hill, from whence the water passes in numerous streams 
through broken ground, forming two shaded cascades, amidst 
numerous islets, rocks, and petrifactions ; a striking and 
picturesque effect, being produced, not unlike the grand view 
of the second cataracts of the Nile in miniature. After 
turning several mills, the stream flows onward through bay- 
trees, myrtles, and oleanders, till it is lost in the wild and 
rocky scenery of the Orontes ; with which are mixed corn- 
fields, mulberry, pomegranate, and myrtle-groves, interspersed 
with aromatic plants. A little lower, on the northern side, 
the Kuchiik Kara (Jhffi enters the Orontes, after a tortuous 
course through a bed of oleanders, between high banks thickly 
clad with myrtle, arbutus, &c. At the foot of Jebel Seman, 
scarcely two miles lower, is the pass of the lied Cliff, which, 
by Lieut. Charlewood, R.N., one of the officers of the expe- 
dition, w r as compared to Dove-Dale, in Derbyshire; and about 
two miles onward, the Buyuk-Kara-Chai enters the main 
stream through a bolder and still wilder valley. Near the 
head of the latter river is the singular village of Babilur, 9 

1 Acts, chap, xi., last part of v. 26. 


* Possibly the ancient fiagcas. 
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whose numerous fountains, half buried in the shade of mul- 
berry plantations, walnut-trees, hay-trees, and myrtle-groves, 
have caused this attractive spot to be considered as a rival of, 
although it is really inferior to. Daphne. 

On the other side of Jebel Musa, beyond Suweidiyah, are 
the ruins of the once magnificent port of Antioch, and those 
of Seleueia Pier in. The walls of the city and suburbs 
remain ; the latter touched the. mole, and were of a triangular 
shape ; while the former were quadrangular, and had a double 
line of defence, with the northern side abutting on the 
hill, whose summit, was crowned by the Acropolis. A gate 
led from the suburbs towards the sea, and on the opposite side 
of the city, towards Antioch, was another ; this was adorned 
with pilasters, and defended by handsome towers. f The space 
occupied, including the suburbs or market-place, has a cir- 
cumference of about four miles, and is filled with the ruins of 
houses. The basin is enclosed by a massive wall of cut stone ; 
it is an irregular oval, extending upwards of 100 paces north- 
eastward from the suburbs, with a breadth between the city 
and the sea-wall which increases from nearly 200 paces at 
the northern to 300 paces aPthe southern extremity ; so that 
there would be suilieient space for a large fleet. 

At the former extremity were the flood-gates ; and there 
was, beyond the entrance, a passage of about 200 paces long 



430 tombs of the kings. [chap, xviii. 

by 50 paces wide. The first part of this opening is cut 
through solid rock ; and on each side are visible the remains 
of defensive towers, partly excavated, together with the niches 
in which the flood-gates had been suspended. The outer 
portion curves north-west by west, and terminates with two 
jetties, the southernmost of which is formed of huge blocks ol 
stone, secured with iron cramps ; and its remains may be seen 
extending northward under water till they overlap the north- 
ern jetty. The latter, which is in a more ruinous state, 
rather diverges from the former, in order to form an outer 
basin for the galleys. 

But the chief remains are near the opposite side ol the city, 
where are the ruins of two temples, and an amphitheatre, the 
latter partly natural, at the foot of the hill ; also numerous 
excavations, chiefly sepulchral, and many hundreds of sar- 
cophagi. The latter, together with the grottoes, extend nearly 
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two miles along the face of Jebel Musa, and up its ravines; 
both of which are richly clothed with vines, }>omegranatcs, 
bay, clematis, the finest myrtles, honeysuckles, and other 
shrubs. One portion of the excavations, called the Tombs of 
the Kings, has a facade and suites of apartment s, with columns 
and stair-cases leading to a singular set of chambers above. In 
some of the grottoes are the remains of paintings, w'ith remark- 
ably bright colours ; in general, however, they are ordinary 
excavations, without architectural ornaments, and many of 
them appear to have been common troglodyte dwellings. 
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But the most interesting part of the remains at Seleucia 
is the line of excavations cut through the rocky mountain 
from the north-eastern extremity of the town to the edge of 
the sea, a little northward of the entrance of the port. The 
first part of this extraordinary work is a. hollow way of 600 
feet long, by 22 feet, wide, and in some places about 120 feet 
high ; and the second is a regular square tunnel, 293 feet in 
length by 22 feet wide and 24 feet high ; which, like the 
preceding portion, is cut: through a compact tertiary limestone. 



rView of Iho Tumid surd IIollow way at .Sdfcucia. ) 


To the latter succeeds another hollow way of 204 feet 
long by 22 feet wide; from the bottom of which, at the 
southern side, whilst the excavation itself descends more 
rapidly, a supply of water was carried along a channel of IS 
inches wide, preserving nearly the same level till it reached 
the exterior side of the hill, from whence it was carried 
southward into the city. In this portion of the work, which 
is 110 feet high, a narrow stair-case descends along the side 
of the rock, from the top of the excavation, to within about 
14 feet of the bottom ; which probably was the ordinary level 
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of the water in this part of the cut. Another tunnel, 102 
feet in length, succeeds the latter portion of the work, and 
then a hollow way of 1065 feet, the eastern part of which is 
crossed by a graceful aqueduct supported by a single arch. 
In it recess near the opposite extremity of this cut are some 
well-executed tombs in the upper part of the rock, and a little 
onward the effects of time are apparent, in the water having 
forced a passage through the southern side of the excavation, 
from whence it proceeds along a steep rocky descent into the 
great basin. Thus far the general direction is W. + S. ; but 
the excavation now sweeps gradually round, and, at. 322 feet 
northward, it is crossed by an arch hearing some imperfect 
inscriptions; 1 finally, about; 588 feet farther, the hollow way, 
which in this part is 30 feet high by 17 lect wide, terminates 
abruptly without any kind of steps, at nearly 30 feet above 
the level of the sea. 

Aleppo, the modern capital, is situated nearly in the centre 
of the district, amidst extensive pleasure-grounds, which dis- 
play a singular mixture of esculent plants and flowering 
shrubs, blended with patches of cotton, tobacco, and various 
kinds of standard fruit-trees, intermingled with those of the 
forest, such as the oriental plane, the willow, the ash. the 
white poplar, and the kharrub or locust-tree. 

This tract, which has the name of the Syrian gardens, is 
sheltered by a range of hills of no great elevation, of which 
Jebel Adam forms the southern and south-eastern portions; 
and on whose slopes are excellent vineyards and productive 
groves of the pale-leafed flowering pistachio tree. 

The Habeb* of the natives covers several Ioav stony hills, 
the highest being that in the centre, which is occupied by the 
castle ; and it is strikingly situated in a kind of amphitheatre, 
watered by the river Kowci'k, or rather in a hollow extending 
east and west, which is divided, by a valley crossing it from 

1 IMP CESAR ITAEIIO 
II A NOAT 
10 RAMI 

* JaubcrPa Edrisi, tome VI., p. 136. — Itecueil de Voyages et de Memoires. 
Paris, 1840. 
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north to south. The town is fortified by a substantial wall 
about 40 feet high, with towers at intervals rising eight or 
ten feet higher; there are seven gates, and previously to the 
great earthquake it contained nearly 40,000 houses. 

Contrary to the practice generally followed in the East in 
the construction of buildings which may resist the shocks of 
earthquakes, these houses are two or three stories high, resting 
upon substantial arches, and are entirely of stone, with the 
exception of tin 1 roofs. The latter, as usual, consist of flat 
terraces, frequently containing beds of shrubs and flowers, 
amongst which visitors pass for considerable distances along 
the roofs of the houses, having the assistance of ladders where 
there is a difference of level. The streets are rouythly paved, 
generally with the addition of foot-paths ; and are kept 
tolerably clean by the daily rounds of scavengers with donkeys 
and panniers. 

Besides whole streets of arched buildings for merchandise, 
there are several extensive and well supplied bazars which, as 
usual, are divided in separate portions for the dealers in spices 
and drugs (the latter strangely enough including confection- 
ery as well as different kinds of goods). .Other sections are 
appropriated to the use of goldsmiths, silversmiths, copper- 
smiths, blacksmiths, tailors, saddlers, shoemakers, &c. The 
city contains about 60 baths, ,200 fountains, 100 mosques, as 
many coffee-houses, several Oakous or religious institutions, 
with a proportion of Madresehs (colleges), public schools, and 
Mekhemcks or courts of justice. There are also five Christian 
churches, and several fine two-storied Karvanseraig, some of 
which are partly occupied by silk-spinners, common weavers, 
and a numerous body of men who manufacture silk stuffs* 
coarse cottons, & c. 

The castle stands on the summit of a fine conical Tell, with 
an oval base of about 450 yards by 250 yards ; it is nearly 
200 feet high, and chiefly artificial, having its lower slopes 
faced with stone. A deep ditch surrounds this work, which 
is passed by a bridge of seven arches, or rather a narrow 
ascending causeway, defended by a castellated building at the 
outer, and a second at the inner extremity, where a draw- 
vol. i. 2 F 
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bridge leads into the interior through a narrow gallery 
ascending in a zig-zag direction to the top. Although much 
injured by earthquakes, this is still a fine specimen of a work 
belonging to the time of the crusaders, to which Saracenic 
defences have since been added. A (hide inscription over the 
gate is dated in the sixth century of the Hijrah. The walls 
and square towers follow the crest of the mound, ami present 
a double line of defence, there being, quite round the castle, 
a loop-holed gallery beneath the parapet: the longer sides- of 
the structure, or those towards the south and north, have in 
the centre of each a square tower rising from the bottom of 
the ditch to the foot of the walls, and flanking the sides of the 
mound. Qm the summit there is another tower about 00 
feet high, which no doubt was constructed for a look-out 
place; and certainly it commands a most extensive view, 
especially towards the lleilan mountains. At a considerable 
depth, and nearly in the centre of the castle, there is a well 
with a sloping descent like that at Cairo, which gives a com- 
munication with the two towers defending the ditch, and also 
with some subterranean apartments. In the latter there 
were, at the period of my visit to Aleppo in 1832, several 
balistoe., catapultie and other weapons, such as bows and 
arrows, which appear to have remained there since the 
evacuation of the place by the.croi.se*. There were besides 
some interesting specimens of ancient ordnance, consisting of 
guns, each roughly formed of irou bars hooped and welded 
together, so as to form an imperfect Imre. Probably this 
rude kind . of instrument was used by the Turks before they 
cast heavy artillery. 1 But a still earlier attempt to employ 
gunpowder in war is understood to have been made hv this 
people in Egypt, where there exists a kind of mortar formed 
by excavating a rock. 

The lofty castle, the barracks, and the fortified serai, called 
Abu Bekr, of the Pasha, together with the graceful minarehs 

1 In 1*153 Sul fciu Mu ham tried caused an immense piece of ordnance, carry- 
ing a stone shot neighing 600 lhs., to be cast at Adriannplc, from whence it 
was tram* ported to assist in the siege of Constantinople. — Gibbon , Decline 
and Fall, chap. Ixviii. 
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of the mosques, and the pointed arches of the houses, render 
the appearance of Aleppo very striking; hut it is particularly 
so when approached from the south or west ; since, in the 
last case, the view includes Sheikh Barakiit and the Beilan 
mountains ; find on looking from the south, the. snow-clad range 
ol Taurus forms a hack-ground for the picture, enlivened by 
the richly varied purple tints for which this part of the East is 
so remarkable. 

But, although well huilt aud clean, the interior of Aleppo 
excites much of the disappointment experienced by the traveller 
on entering almost every oriental city : except in the vaulted 
stores, or the more busy arcades of the bazars, which, as usual, 
may be said to constitute the city, the place presents a 
succession of narrow streets, closed by dead walls, and 
occasionally pierced with small latticed openings ; but since 
1822 its riven walls and ruined buildings exhibit every 
stage of destruction, from an inclining or broken arch to a 
shapeless mass of stones. In many places the damaged arches 
arc* seen still supporting portions of dwelling-houses; and it 
is said that they were the means of preserving the inmates : 
it may therefore be presumed that, in somtv cases at least, this 
architectural feature possesses advantages over a solid wall, 
in resisting such convulsions as that which then desolated 
Antioch. 

The excavations a little way eastward of the town are the 
only vestiges of ancient remains in the neighbourhood. They 
are very extensive, and consist of suites of large apartments, 
which are separated by portions of solid rock, with massive 
pilasters left at intervals to support, the mass above. Owing 
to the regularity of the plan, and the pains bestowed in their 
execution, these rocks are easily distinguished from the rough 
quarries from whence stones were taken to build the modern 
city. 

According to tradition, ancient Aleppo was also situated on 
the river Kowe’ik, 20 miles soift.hward of Antioch ; and this 
is the position of Kinnisrm ; it is therefore probable that the 
ruins there represent the Aram Zobah ot the Scripture, 1 after- 
' Psalm lx. ; and Benjamin of Tudcla, by A. Asher, vol. I., p. 38. 

2 F 2 
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wards Chalybon or Chalets, 1 * and the Beroea ot later times ; 
with which tin? position of Balis as its port, and the valley of 
Salt,® midway between them, seem to coincide. 

Since the Egyptians have been driven out of the country, 
Aleppo has partly resumed her former importance, hy be- 
coming the seat of one of the principal governments of Asiatic 
Turkey ; and strange as it may seem, those governments, though 
based on despotism, are characterized by mildness in operation. 

It is necessary, observes Burekhardt, to have lived for some 
time among the Turks, and to have experienced the. mildness 
and peacefulness of their character, as well as the sobriety 
and regularity of their habits, to conceive it possible that the 
inhabitants of a town like Aleppo should live for years with- 
out any regular administration of justice, protected only hy a 
miserable guard of police, and yet that the town should be a 
sale and quiet residence. No disorders or nightly tumults 
occur; and instances of murder and robbery are extremely 
rare. 3 

The deaths which occurred during the catastrophe of 1822, 
and the abandonment of the place by many persons subse- 
quently, has reduced the number of the inhabitants >f Aleppo 
from upwards of 150,000 to little more than 100,000 souls. 
The people, independently of passing Arabs, Kurds, and 
Turkomans, consist of 6(5,500 Turks, 3000 Armenians, 19,000 
Greeks, 4500 Jews, 5000 Maronites, and 2000 Syrians and 
Aleppines, of whom the parent stock was a mixture of Euro- 
peans and natives, the former being chiefly Greeks. 

The nomadic people of this pashalik are composed of the 
Ilenadi, the Beni Said, and other Arab tribes, 4 with the 
addition of a few gypsies, here called Kurpadh, also some 
sections of Kurds and Turkomans. The habits and customs 
of the sons of Kaktan and Ishmael do not differ from those 
of their nation ; but in this part of the world the social state 
of the two last-mentioned sections of people has undergone 
some change. * The Millis and most of the other Kurds 


1 Win., lib. V., chap. xxvi. * 2 Samuel, xiii. 5. 

8 fiurckhardt’s Travels in Syria, &c. Murray, 1822, p. 654. 

* There are also portions of the Fahal, Wcldack, Kffawalee, and Arieza. 
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continue to be wanderers; but some branches of this people 
are located on the slopes of the mountains and the crests of 
the hills, which enclose the valleys of the Sajur, the Kersin, 
Afrin, &e. in these portions of the country the Kerman j 
have been allowed to retain the patriarchal government; the 
Boy ah Beg, or chief of the district:, being answerable to the 
authorities appointed by the Sultan for the t.ixes, labour, and 
duties to be performed by his people or t ribe. 

The dwellings of these Kurds hold a middle [dace between 
tents and permanent habitations, and the number of houses 
in a village vary from In 1o 40 : they are constructed of mud, 
or of the rudest kind of rubble masonry ; and the people, 
though extremely ignorant, are of peaceable and hospitable 
dispositions. The majority of the Turkomans arc nomadic ; 
but certain branches of this people, as the Ryhanlu, the Jcrid, 
and the Ilichwans do not quit the plains of Syria, and they 
are in some respects more civilized than the others. Their 
chief retains the ancient title of Malek or king. 

About forty-live years ago Haider Aghu, one of the 
Ryhanlu chiefs, induced some of his tribe to become cul- 
tivators; and the advantages of this mode of living becoming 
manifest, the practice of agriculture gradually extended. In 
order to encourage it, Ibrahim Pasha intrusted local power 
to certain chiefs, as Aehniet. Beg of Murad Pasha, and 
Mohammed Beg of Kills ; the former has adopted the modern 
dress of the Sultan and Pasha, but lie continues to live in 
tents after the manner of his ancestors, and keeps up a sort, 
of feudal state on the plain of ’Umk; and the latter has 
established himself at Kills, which he has made the seat of 
the government committed to his care. 

The rest of the agricultural population consists of Turks, 
a portion of the Anzeyrys, who have spread into the pashalik 
from that of Tripoli, and also some Syrians. The last occupy 
the ravines on the northern slopes of Mount Oasius and 
Anti-Casius, as well as some of chose on Mount Rhosus and 
the Amanus, and live in small secluded villages. Their 
houses usually have sloping roofs, which are covered with 
tiles ; and those of the better kind have two small dwelling- 
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rooms, attached to which are the stables lor the animals. In 
general, however, the houses consist of a single apartment, 
one end of which is appropriated to the cattle and the other 
to the family ; a separation being formed by a row of high 
conical wicker baskets containing grain, flour, &e. The 
building is either of wood and clay, or of stone ; and it is fre- 
quently within or adjoining a mulberry garden. Agriculture 
and the care of silk-worms, together with the preparation of 
silk, Avhicb last is performed chiefly by women and children, 
are the occupations of the people. They have some good 
horses, and numerous bullocks for farming purposes. The 

dress of the Syrians consists of a coarse muslin turban twisted 
*• 

round the head like that of the Medawm ; also a long white 
coarse woollen cloak, and common boots or shoes. The 
women’s dress is likewise of home manufacture, and they do 
not cover the face. The food is particularly simple, consisting 
principally of eggs, milk, and coarse bread, with a large pro- 
portion of cucumbers, water melons, and other vegetables. 
They appear to be unacquainted with the tenets of the Koran ; 
and not having any knowledge of a sabbath, their mysterious 
rites have been thought; to relate to some kind of idolatry ; 
their history also is supposed to be connected with that of 
the earliest inhabitants of the country. He this as it may, it 
is but right to observe, that during our lengthened intercourse 
we almost invariably found them well disposed, and of a par- 
ticularly gentle and retiring disposition. Before the arrival 
of the Egyptian* Pasha the existence of this branch of the 
Syrian people, seems to have been scarcely known. 

Probably as far back as the time of Abraham, the Zeugmas 
of Sumeisat and Jlireh-jik afforded, as at present, convenient 
passes from Mesopotamia ; whilst that of Tliapsaeus would 
have suited the more southern route of Jacob ; and it subse- 
quently gave to the invaders of Syria a direct road of 45 miles 
to Aram Zobah. 

As the communications appear to have been constant, and 
the warlike inroads from Assyria frequent, the population 
aloug the line of the great route towards southern Syria 
would be exposed to repeated and sweeping changes ; but 
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being once peopled by the invaders, the recesses of the moun- 
tains westward of this line might, long continue undisturbed. 
No road traversed this part of the territory ; and whilst Epi- 
pliania, or Hamath the Great, and other places more eastward, 
communicated with Assyria, Tedmor, Damascus, &c., the 
deep valleys on the slopes of Mount, Casius and the Amanus 
were, in all probability, excluded from any such intercourse. 
Therefore, it, is not by any means improbable that these 
Syrians may be the descendants of the most, ancient inhabi- 
tants, whose manners have continued almost unchanged, 
notwithstanding the revolutions produced by the wars of the 
Arabians, Turks, and Christians; as well as by the inllux of 
tin; Kurdish, Turkoman, and other tribes. 

The most genial of tlxe throe kinds of climate which are 
experienced in the pashalik of Aleppo is that comprised within 
the alluvial plain ol' TTmk and the adjoining coast from Is- 
kcmleriin to the lower Orontes, including the valleys running 
into the latter, among which are those of the greater and lesser 
Kara Chat. This beautiful tract, in which the vine, the pome- 
granate, the bay, the oleander, and the myrtle are so luxuriant — 
may be considered as having a mean elevation above the sea of 
about 2H0 feet, and an average temperature of 00 or 00 degrees. 
Although somewhat, stony in certain places, the soil in gene- 
ral is a rich loam ; and as the spring rains which succeed a 
short but rather severe winter are immediately followed by a 
considerable degree of heat, the country is singularly pro- 
ductive in tine silk, cotton, corn, fruits, and, tobacco. Thun- 
der-storms, accompanied by heavy showers, occur now; and then 
(hiring the summer months, and this part of the country is 
likewise occasionally visited by earthquakes. The autumnal 
rains commence in the beginning of November, 1 and continue 
at intervals of three or four days, with frost occasionally, till 
about the middle of January, when the snow falls 2 ; except, 

however, on the Italian mountains, the snow does not long 

• 

* Heavy showers fell al Munul Piishii between the 1st and 5th Nov., 1835. 
— Journal of Mr. Fitzjames, R.N. 

* There was snow at Murad Pdshd oil the 5th of January, 1836, but rain 
fell at intervals till after the 19th, when snow was general. 
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remain on the ground, and mild showers begin to hill early 
in the month of February, this season is speedily followed by 
a luxuriant spring and abundant crops. The inhabitants are 
healthy and robust, although they are not by any means free 
from intermittent fevers ; cataracts and other diseases of the 
eyes also prevail; and there are some eases of cancer and 
dropsy. 

The second description of climate is the upland of Aleppo, 
with the country stretching eastward and westward from 
thence, including in the latter direction the valleys of the 
Afrin, the Sajur, &c. This tract has a mean elevation which 
rather exceeds 1300 feet: above the sea, and an average tern- 
perature of about 57 degrees. Immediately round Aleppo the 
soil is stony, hut elsewhere It consists chiefly of rich loam, to 
which more eastward succeeds an indurated clay, with a beaten 
surface ; but towards the hanks of the Euphrates the latter is 
replaced by beds of chalk. 

Although the mean annual temperature is so moderate, 1 this 
tract differs from the preceding by the severity and long 
duration of the winters, as well as the heat of the summers. 

living, like the steppes of the old world and the s; vannas 
of the new, deprived of large timber and the higher kind of 
vegetation, the surface of the ground becomes greatly parched 
in summer ; whilst the elcvatiou of the plateau and its position 
between the Taurus and Lebanon, together with its exposure 
to winds cook'd by the evaporation of the desert, sufficiently 
account for the existence of a lower temperature than that 
which prevails elsewhere in the same latitude. When left to 
nature, the plain of Aleppo is covered with composite; ami 
umbelliferas, which, in the spring, are succeeded by an abun- 
dant vegetation ; a large proportion of it only serves, however, 
for pasture-ground to the nomadic people, the rest; of the 
surface being partially cultivated by the Fellahs and agricul- 
tural Turkomans, who frequently do not care to cultivate the 
same spot for two successive years. 

The rains commence some days earlier, and are more fre- 

* This whs ascertained by the observations made on the temperature of the 
springs, by Mr. Ainsworth. - v 
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quent than in the preceding tract, continuing, with frost at 
intervals, particularly in the night, till towards the end. of 
December, and the temperature is sometimes 8° below zero ; 
whilst, owing to the deficiency of shade and verdure, the ther- 
mometer frequently exceeds 100" 1 during the summer months. 2 
It is at the latter period of the year that the country round 
Aleppo is exposed to earthquakes and to hurricanes, which 
come from the desert ; the former, called Sanuni, when not 
violent, are supposed to bo connected with those terrific blasts. 
The calamity of August, 1822, was preceded by a violent wind, 
and its subsequent passage from east to west, throughout an 
extent northward to Kaiseriyeh and southward to Cairo, as 
marked by its effects at Adanali, Ain-tab, Rum Kal’ah, Bir, 
Damascus, and other places, was ascertained to he almost 
instantaneous. 1 

The air being pure and dry, intermittent, fevers and ot her 
diseases are less frequent than in the preceding region ; and, 
as the inhabitants attain a good age, this part of the country 
may he considered decidedly healthy ; although the people in 
the uplands, especially near the capital, are subject to a pecu- 
liarly unpleasant, disease called the Aleppo button, which 
seldom fails to leave a disagreeable scar on the face. As at 
.Baghdad, the hard boil iu question is attributed to the effects 
of the water ; it is, however, more general here than there, 
and a resident of Aleppo rarely escapes the disease. 

The third climate comprises the higher tracts which extend 
from Bir by ’Ain-tab to Kills ; and again from the latter 
along the foot of the Taurus and slopes of the Amanus. In 
this region, in which the upper chalk and limestone formations 
prevail, the soil is light and stony, hut owing to the spring 

1 At Port William, on the 4th and 5th of August, 1835, it was 101" and 
108°; and the medium temperature at noon, in August and September, 1835, 
was 89" under a shed, 88 U' under an awning, and 791" in a substantial stone 
building. 

* At Aleppo, which is nearly 900«fei : above, the level of Port Willium,'the 
thermometer was 85" on the 21st of September, 1147, and 86" the same day of 
1748. — Col. Capper’s Observations on the Passage to India, &c., p. 221 
Loudon, 1784. 

* MS. Observations on the Earthquake, by Mr. Vincent Germain, of Aleppo. 
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rains, which terminate a severe winter of more than six months’ 
duration being immediately followed by great heat, the crops 
of corn, cotton, and grass are very productive. Intermittent 
fevers and diseases are less common than in the plains and 
valleys of the two districts lying to the south and south-west ; 
and the slopes of the mountains in question are peopled by a 
healthy race of contented peasants, whose means and wants are 
alike moderate. 

With the exceptions of the valuable pistachio nut, abun- 
dantly produced round Aleppo, the adis, an excellent |>ea, 
which is cultivated about. A’zaz, Kilis, &c., and the wild po- 
tato , 1 the vegetable productions differ but little from those of 
the rest of Syria. 

Amongst, the animals, however, may be noticed the lion, 
the bear, the leopard (Nitner)*, the hunting tiger (Faadh) 3 , 
the lynx (Wushak), the black-eared lynx (Kara Kulak), the 
striped hyaena, the wolf (Tib), the porcupine (Kimfud ), 4 the 
squirrel, the ratel, the salad, several kinds of jerboa, the pole- 
cat (Eben Aarse), and the mangusta . 5 

The stag® is met on the slopes of the. Taurus, also the wild 
goat , 7 and more southward the fallow-deer , 8 the ro* -buck , 0 
two kinds of gazelles , 10 the hare of the mountain and that of 
plains, the latter of which lias long hair and ears. 

On the banks of the Sajiir, the black wolf 11 is found, and on 
those of the Euphrates the crocodile, the heaver , 12 and the 
otter. 1 * 

The hor.se, the mule, the camel, both of the Arabian and 
Asiatic breed, are fine animals ; hut the ordinary description 
of ass is small ; cows and oxen are also of inferior size, and 
generally feeble, owing to their being but scantily fed. The 
goat, which still holds a prominent place amongst the domes- 


* The Lycoperdon. It is found eastward of Aleppo, and in still greater 
undance about Baghdad. * Felis pardus. 

“ Felis vcnatica. 


* The Ilcrpcstcs ichneumon of Olivier. 

7 Capra ibex, and Capra Caucasicus. 

8 Ccrvus capreolus. 

“ Canis lycaon. " Castor fiber. 


4 Hyxtrix. 

* Ccrvus claphus. 

8 Ccrvus dama. 

18 Antilope dorcas. 
18 I.utra vulgaris. 
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tic animals, has long brown hair, pendulous ears, and short 
black horns bent downwards. 

Sheep arc next in estimation, and they are of two kinds, 
one ol which has an enormous pendulous tail weighing 15 
lbs. or more; the other, the runnam of the Dedawin, is 
higher and stronger, but the wool is coarser than that of the 
European animal. 

The cinereous, the percnopterus, the itilvus, and the com- 
mon vulture, as well as other birds of prey abound, and being 
quite undisturbed, they are remarkably tame. Different, kinds 
of falcons, some not described, are probably more numerous 
in this than in almost any other part of the globe. They 
form part of the regular establishment of the rich Turks, and 
are generally seen near the tents of the Turkoman chiefs. The 
latter pride themselves on a thorough knowledge of every- 
thing connected with these line birds, and with the exciting 
amusement of the chase, more particularly that of the gazelle. 

The privileged stork, the pelican, 1 and several kinds of 
aigrette abound ; owls, great and small, are uumerous ; likewise 
the Irancolin, the solitary snipe, the sarnie rling, and nearly 
every other kind of bird belonging to northern Europe, from 
the cock of the wood and the bustard to the diminutive 
wren (here migratory), are to be seen at certain periods passing 
southward and again northward through the pashalik. There 
are, however, some birds which more particularly belong to 
the district, such as the green parrot, the locust-eater, 2 also a 
kind of quail about the size of a small pigeon, the kata of the 
Arabs, which, at times, literally darkens the air by its num- 
bers ; and the Tair-el-Raouf, or the Magnificent.. 

These extraordinary birds frequent the rivers Sajur and 
Kovvcik, where, in taking the fish, they exert a degree of in- 
genuity which far exceeds that of the crane or the pelican. 
They are described as assembling in large flocks at the shallow' 
places of the rivers mentioned, and having placed themselves 
side by side in several ranks; v >th their tails spread so as to 
form a temporary dam and expose the fish below r it; they 
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rush upon their prey, and thus secure an abundant meal before 
the stream can resume its previous state,. 1 * 

In addition to the 1 thick fish, and those also noticed in the 
Iyowelk, the carp, barbel, bream, dace, trout, lamprey, and the 
round-tailed chub (burak),* are found in the rivers : also the 
common tortoise of three kinds, the ordinary turtle, and two 
kinds of trionyx, s one of which was first seen by Olivier. Serpents 
and vipers are numerous, lmt in general the former are harm- 
less. Scorpions, black and yellow ; centipedes, tarantulas, 
lizards, chameleons, land crabs, 4 wasps, and occasionally the 
devastating locust, of three kinds, .are met. with in the pashalik. 
The entomology of the district is particularly rich, and 
presents many new forms. 5 

1 Sec a description of this bird in the Appendix, by Mr. Vincent Germain 
of Aleppo. 

5 Cyprinns cc.plmlus. 3 See Appendix. 4 Gecarcinns. 

3 The Appendix contains a succinct notice on this subject by Dr. Heifer ; 

but the collection was destroyed on the way to Eugland. 
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CHAP. XVIII. 3 COMMERCE OP ALEPPO. 

Besides the change caused by opening a route to India 
round the Cape of Good Hope, there has been, from other 
causes, a considerable decrease in the commerce of Aleppo. 
Formerly there were in the city 40 Venetian and as many 
as 18 or 20 French mercantile houses, chiefly in connexion 
with Marseilles, while only two or three were English; and 
scarcely 80 years ago there wen: six caravans which pro- 
ceeded annually to Baghdad : the largest consisted of nearly 
12,000 camels, and the smaller from 5000 to 0000; so that 
about 50,000 camels left Aleppo annually, besides those which 
went to Damascus, Beirut., Kurdistan, and Asia Minor. 
Whereas, in 1832, the number scarcely exceeded 0000 ; the 
French establishments were reduced to one or two agency 
bouses, and there was but one regular British establish- 
ment,. 

Being placed between the river Euphrates on one side, and 
the Mediterranean Sea on the other, with the advantage of 
easy land communications to countries lying southward, 
northward, and. eastward, Aleppo is admirably suited for 
commerce, Imt its inhabitants want, the address necessary to 
excite in their simple neighbours, 1;lie -Kurds, Turkomans, 
and Arabs, a taste for the conveniences and luxuries wbieli 
commerce would supply. The towns of Edllp, Antioch, 
Mar’ash, Ain-tal), Uriah, Djyar Bekr, and Mardin, though 
well-situated as depots for articles of mercha ndise, are destitute 
of proper European agents ; and it may lie added that a want 
of information respecting the topography. of the district has 
hitherto, in a great, measure, prevented commercial operations 
from being extended beyond the walls of the city. In 183fi, 
when the merchants at Aleppo proposed to pay the compli- 
ment of meeting the steamers then engaged in surveying the 
river, and Balls was named as the most convenient, place, they 
were found to lie ignorant even of its existence ; our visitors 
were, in consequence, merely t 'O travellers. Captains Craw- 
ford and Henderson of the "Royal Artillery, who chanced to 
be in the neighbourhood. 

But, as the number of our mercantile establishments is in- 
creasing, more extensive dealings are likely to he undertaken ; 
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and success cannot, fail to attend the operations since the 
openings into Western Arabia, Kurdistan, and Upper Meso- 
potamia cannot be so easily nor so cheaply reached from other 
quarters. At present, the whole of the transit trade depends 
upon native dealers who come from the towns above mentioned 
with very slender means and very limited credit, to make 
purchases at Aleppo. 

Want of capital seems at present, to be the great bar to an 
extension of the trade. There are about 70 Muhammedan, 
and 30 native Christian houses in Aleppo ; but the united 
capital of the former is not supposed to exceed 70,000/., whilst 
that of the latter is less than 150,000/. : and, as the Eu- 
ropeans are chiefly commission merchants, the shopkeepers 
within and about Aleppo cannot be accommodated with the 
long credits which the nature of their dealings requires. 

The European imports are coffee, sugar, spices, inferior 
rum from America, rice, cochineal, indigo, dye-woods, amber, 
lead, tin, earthenware, calicoes, cotton-twist, muslins, cambric, 
English cloths and stuffs, gold and silver lace, French and 
German cloth, Genoa silks and velvets, German glass, '•utlery, 
quicksilver, and coral ; which, at a moderate cost, are brought 
on camels from Iskenderun and Ladikiyeh. In addition to 
these, galls, buffalo skins, Mocha coffee, Cashmir shawls, 
pearls, and Indian goods, are brought by the caravans from 
Mesopotamia ; and, like the former articles, on the limited 
scale suited for the present demand. 

Coarse cottons and rich stuffs of silk, and silk mixed with 
cotton, gold, and common thread , together with iron, copper, 
and tin vessels, are manufactured at Aleppo for home use ; 
and a bare sufficiency of wheat, barley, maize, &e., is cul- 
tivated to supply the wants of the inhabitants. The exports 
are limited to a small quantity of silk, with hare, fox, and 
other skins, which are chiefly sent to the French and Italian 
ports; also galls, cotton, goats’ wool, sheep's wool, hemp, 
flax, yellow berries, olive oil, soap, saffron, safflower, sponges, 
barilla, bees’-wax, madder, and wine. 

The balance of trude, however, is greatly in favour of 
Europe, the imports being almost double the value of the ex- 
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ports, and, in the ease of England, nearly 13 times as much 
the difference being made up by cash, the drain of the latter, 
and the consequent disadvantage to the country, are great. 
Moreover, the want of returns frequently obliges British, 
vessels to proceed from Iskenderun to Smyrna and other 
places to complete their cargoes. A more moderate scale 
of duties on the products of Syria would in time remedy the 
evils by drawing out, the resources of the country ; for, if 
agriculture were improved, and the natural riches, such as 
iron, native steel, goats’ hair, silk, olive oil, madder, saffron, &c., 
were turned to more account ; also, if the sheep’s wool were 
more carefully washed and prepared for the British market, 
there would be ample returns for a flourishing commerce. 

In 1831, All Pasha, now the chief of Baghdad, and then 
governor of Aleppo, with a view to the commercial prosperity 
of .the latter city, was about to clear a part of the ancient 
port of Seleucia, and to give at the same time another great 
outlet for goods by re-opening the navigation of the Euphrates. 
Ibrahim Pasha also proposed to equalize the bed of the Orontes 
so as to make it navigable for truck-boats to Antioch, and this 
last is quite practicable, notwithstanding tjie great strength 
of the current. The windings of the river give a distance of 
nearly 41 miles from Antioch to the bar, and as the difference 
of level between these places is 269 feet, there would he a 
gradual fall of about six feet and a half per mile : a row of 
piles running into the sea in a line with, the western bank of 
the river, would probably keep the bar sufficiently clear to 
admit country vessels with facility, and the northern branch 
of the Orontes might then he ascended to Murad Pasha at 
least; whilst the southern could be navigated by means of 
light boats to Jisr Shugher, if not much higher up. None of 
these improvements have been, however, carried into effect. 

But with such a harbour as that of Iskenderun, the finest on 
the coast of Syria, as far as regards commerce by sea, nothing 
is wanting hut an improved r<tad to facilitate the intercourse. 

* Six or seven years ago, the imports from England to Aleppo amounted to 
about 160,000/., and the exports were roughly estimated at about 12,000/. 
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The resources and advantages are, moreover, so great, that 
a little time and a trifling impetus would probably be sufficient 
to restore the commerce of Aleppo to what it was 50 or 80 
years ago, when goods were sent so largely from thence into 
Mesopotamia, Kurdistan, and the southern parts of Asia 
Minor ; and even to raise it to a state ol far greater pros- 
perity. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

PaSJJALIKS OF TRIPOLI AND AKKA. 

Mountains, Rivers, and Sub-divisions of Tripoli. — Towns ofTortosa, Markab, 
Jcbili, and Ludik'iyfcb. — El 1 m itch and Districts of the Interior. — City of 
Tripoli, Ancient and Modern. — Island of Cyprus; Extent, Surface., &c. — 
Towns of Nikosia, Famagusta, and Luruika. — Products. — Ancient Names 
and History. 

PiisluUik of ’Akka; Limits, &c. — Plains of Jezrcel, Esdradon, & c. — Villages 
of Nain, Kndor, &e. — -Mount Tabor. — Mountains of the Druses and Ma- 

ronites. — Rivers. — -Towns of Be mil and Sid on. — Deir-el-Ivammar. Palace 

of Beteddin. — Zable. — Tomb uf Noah. — Ruins of Ileusn Niehn. — Pyramids. 
— Iia’albek. — Towns of Galilee, Beisau, Ginea, Jezrcel, Nazareth, Sufct. — 
Tyre. — The Ladder. — Mount Carmel. — ’Akkii, or Acre. 

Tap Eyalet, formerly the IVishalik of Taraboliis, is situated 
between tlio Pasha lik of Aleppo and those of Damascus 
and Akkii; it is separated from the lirst hy the line striking 
from Ras-el-Ikisit towards the Orontes , 1 and it extends 
southward from thence along* the second district till it meets 
the third in the Kesrnan ; having the Mediterranean Sea on 
the west, and the Lebanon and Nosairian ranges for its 
eastern limits. 

With the exception of a plain, extending along* the coast; 
from Tripoli to Dadikiyeh, this tract consists almost entirely 
of a chain of mountains, whose eastern side rises abruptly 
from the level country ; whilst, on the western, there are 
numerous offset branches, consisting of steep ridges and 
deep valleys, succeeding one another till they terminate in 
hold hills near the coast. 

The Orontes forms part of the eastern limits ; the other 
streams, which have comparatively short courses, partake of 
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1 See above, page 410. 
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the nature of mountain torrents, flowing westward into the 
Mediterranean. The river next in point of size, the Nuhr-el- 
Kebir, waters the northern extremity of the district, and it 
is formed by the confluence of several streams near Ai'n-el- 
Eablren, two of which, the ’AVn-el-Afschan, and the Ai'n-el- 
Suka, descend from the Ansarian mountains; whilst the 
northern and largest, which is formed by two branches, the 
Moie Ilam and the Moie Erdjeg, comes from the eastern 
extremity of Jebel Kraad. From their junction at A'm-el- 
Labben the trunk flows along a deep and narrow valley, at 
the foot of Jebel Sahuu, and preserves a south-westerly 
direction till it carries into the sea, about two miles south- 
ward of Ladikiyeh, a body of water which is considerable 
even in summer. 

Between this river and Tortosa the. country is intersected 
by a number of torrents, to which, a little Ireyond that place, 
the Nahr-el-Kebir, a more considerable stream, succeeds. 
The latter has, in the neighbourhood of .Mar Djordjos, several 
sources, which meet, a little to the westward of Djopta, from 
whence the trunk thus formed, which represents the ancient 
Eleutherus, 1 flows nearly west, by south along tlu valley 
separating the Ansarian range from that of the l^ebanon, and 
finally reaches the Mediterranean nearly 10 miles southward 
of the town just mentioned. During the winter the Nahr- 
el-Kebir occasionally becomes so much swollen that the. 
Hamath caravans are at times obliged to remain for weeks 
on its banks before they can cross. 8 

The river of Tripoli, another considerable stream, is formed 
by three branches, viz. : the Gubhati, the Nahr Bashan, and 
the Ahrf All or Kodis Cliai, all of which come from the 
vicinity of Bshimii, in the valley of Eden ; these having 
united a little to the eastward of Tripoli, the trunk flows 
through the town and into the sea at the port. 

The eastern side of the district, presents a succession of 
steep slopes, covered with timber or pasture, and having 
patches of cultivation around the. villages and hamlets of the 


1 Plin., lib. V., cap. xx. 


* Burckharrtt’s Travels in Syria, p. 161. 
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Kurds and Mitaulis ; but the steep ridges separating deep 
valleys and mountain basins, which are occupied by hundreds 
of villages, constitute the features of the country on the 
western side. Wherever it is practicable, the industrious 
inhabitants have raised walls to support terraces, on which 
are cultivated vines, mulberry, and olive trees ; and interspersed 
with these, are patches of tobacco, hemp, wheat, dhurrali, See . ; 
the rest ot the surface, being a mixture of the boldest, rocks, 
shaded by pines, cedars. Sic., presents the most, animated and 
striking scenery that can well be imagined. 

Marked natural separations have given rise to eighteen 
subdivisions of this district. Immediately northward of 
Tripoli itself is that: of El Satire, peopled by Maronites; and 
onward, near the foot of Lebanon, is El Akkar; again, to the 
north-eastward is El Shara ; and still higher, Szaieita, the 
capital of the Ansaries. A little way to the westward of 
this place is Mar Djordjos, an extensive Greek convent, with 
vineyards and olive groves around; 1 and on the coast north- 
ward of El Niihr Kclnr is the district of Tartous. Within 
the town of this name, or rather Antsirtous,'* now small and 
poor, are the remains of a gothic church and castle. In the 
time of the Crusades it was a place of great strength, and it 
is still defensible, 3 being washed by the sen on one side, and 
elsewhere defended by two lines of well-constructed walls, 
with a double ditch. Outside of these, towards the south 
and east, are some fine excavations and other remains of the 
ancient city of Orthosin. 4 Two miles . westward is the 
castellated island of Rund, covered with buildings, and still 
defended by walls, the highest part of which is at the 
northern extremity. On the eastern side, opposite the 
anchorage, are the remains of ancient piers, and on the other 
is a portion of the sea-wall; it is constructed with large 
stones, and probably was part of ancient. Aradus 5 (Arvad,* or 

1 Burcklmrdt’s Travels in Syria, ]>)* 15y, 160. * Kdiisi, tome IV., p. 351. 

* An attempt to carry these, works was the only failure which occurred 
during the late operations in Syria. 

4 Strabo, lib. XVI., p. 153 ; Plin., lib. V., c. xx. 

4 Plin., lib. V., c. xx. * Gen., chap. XV., v. 18. 

2 o 2 
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the kingdom of Arpad, 1 according to Maundrell). Its modern 
representative, Tortosa, has been celebrated in the owning of 
Tasso’s Jerusalem. 2 

About 14 miles northwards of Tartous is the small town 
of Markab, crowning a high conical hill at, the distance of 
nearly a mile from the sea ; it; is surrounded by strong walls, 
and, except on one side?, where it is inaccessible, then? is a 
double liue of defence, supported by a large strong tower on 
the eastern, and another on the western side, both of them 
probably erected by the knights of Jerusalem. 

About 9 miles northward, are, the ruins of Baneas ; 3 and 
nearly at the same distance, farther along the short?, those of 
Jebili (G a hula)’ with the remains of a tine Roman theatre, 
and a great many sepulchral excavations in the rocks by the 
sea-side. 1 

The district of Ladikiyeh is understood to commence ait. 
this place; but the plain of Tripoli extends 10 miles farther 
to the banks of the Northern Nahr-el-Kebir ; its rich soil is 
only partially cultivated, and the produce is chidly cotton and 
tobacco ; the latter being by far the most esteemed throughout 
Turkey. A little beyond the river just named, the projecting 
tongue of Cape Ziaret. forms the southern, and a rocky point, 
about 3 miles farther, the northern horn of the bay of 
Jjfidikiyeh ; near the extremity of the former is the dilapidated 
port protected by sin old castle, and aid joining these, are the. 
stores aind houses of the Marina. Neairly hailf a mile from 
thence, on the slope of the hill, is the town of Ladikiyeh, 
which, in. the time of Edrisi, was flourishing and populous;* 
it now contains 5 mosques, 3 Greek churches, one Ar- 
menian Latin convent, a tolerable bazar, and aibout, 1000 

1 2 Kings, chap. XIX., v. 13; Isaiah, chap. X., v. 9; nnd Ezekiel, 
chap. XXVII., v. 11. 

* Note by W. J. Banks, Esq., p. 179, vol. II. of Giovani Finati’s Travels. 

8 Balanea. — PI in., lib. V., c. xx. ; and the Valania of the Crusades. • 

‘ Plin., lib. V., c. xx. 

i Truvels in Palestine and Syria, by Geo. Robinson, Esq., vol. II., p. 71 ; 
London, 1837. 

* Edrisi, par Jaubert, tome VI., p. 131, Rccueil de Voyages, &c., par la 
Suciclc de Geographic. 
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well-built houses, prettily situated amidst luxuriant groves of 
myrtle, 12 or 13 feet high, pomegranates, mulberry, and olive 
trees. The place contains 150 Maronites, as many schismatic 
Catholics, nearly 2000 Greeks and 3500 Muslims, or about 
0000 inhabitants in all, under a Mutesellim, whose govern- 
ment includes the country southward to Jubeil, northward to 
the foot of Mount Casius, and north-eastward by Candcleli to 
the Orontes. 

The sepulchral chambers at the northern extremity of the 
bay, the remains of a triumphal arch and Corinthian temple, 
together with those of an aqueduct and other ruins around, 
show that Candice: i-ad- Mu re was much more extensive than 
the present town, although. Owing to its connexion with 
Aleppo, it is still one of the most important nettles' in the 
Jjevant. 

The districts in this part, of the country with which we 
have of late become better acquainted than we formerly were, 
are more numerous to the south and south-east of Tripoli. 
'Beyond Nahr Ibrahim, in the former direction, is that of 
El Fetuh, containing the small town and half-ruined port of 
Meinet Bordja, to which salt and wheat are brought from 
Cyprus. The district, extends eastward along the Kesruan ; 
and to the northward, also along the coast, is that of Juliei'l. 
The latter has a ruined port, and a pretty but small Marouite 
town of tlie same name, surrounded by fruit trees and vine- 
yards. 2 Jubeil is enclosed by a wall of about a mile and a 
half in circumference, with square towers at intervals, 
apparently of the time of the Crusades ; it contaiys a castle 
and a bridge, and around are some ruined columns with other 
remains of the Gebal of the children of Ammon/' which 
supplied caulkers for the fleets of Tyre/ and at a later jieriod 
was called Byblus. 3 Owing to the treachery of Baymond, 

> ' Seal a, or Rada, from the Arabic Kail i (port).— Volucy’s Travels in Syria, 
&c., vol. II., p. 429. * 

* Edrisi, p. 356, tome V, Rccuc.il de Voyages et Memoires; Paris, 1840. 

* Joshua, chap. XIII, v. 5 ; l Kings, chap. V., v. 32. 

4 Calmet’a Dictionary of the Bible ; and Ezekiel, clmp. XXVII, v. 9. 

6 Burcklmnlt’s Syria, p. 179. 
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count of Toulouse, -.the Crusaders failed before this place in 
1099; they subsequently succeeded, but it was retaken by 
Salah-ed-diu in 1 187. 1 Batrun, the next, district, contsiins a 
small town of the same name, with a port and 800 or 400 
houses, chiefly belonging to Maronites, with a few which are 
occupied by Creeks and Turks ; it is subject to the Emir 
Beshir, and probably is the site of ancient Bostrys. 2 

Eastward of the three preceding tracts, from north to 
south, an; the districts of El Katuu, El Akura, and Tschubbet- 
el-Meneiterc, one of the principal seats of the MitauKs: these 
are covered with wild rocks, terraces, shrubs, scattered trees, 
and patches of cultivation. To the eastward of the first, which 
is inhabited chiefly by Greeks, is the extensive tract, of El 
Dannye, and higher in the same direction, the great mountain 
amphitheatre of Bshirra'j, which contains a Maronite village 
of the same name, having 120 houses and 7 churches, sur- 
rounded by gardens of mulberries and other fruits; and on its 
southern slope is Kanubin, the summer residence of the 
Maronite Patriarch. This remarkable monastery overhangs 
a precipitous rock, in the upper part of which, in addition to 
a church dedicated -to the Virgin, and some 40 or 50 ceils for 
the monks, a sepulchral grotto lias been excavated for the 
deceased patriarchs, and another for the priests. On the 
opposite side is the pretty village of Eden ; and higher up in 
a valley at. the eastern side, are the remains of the celebrated 
forest already mentioned, from whence Solomon was supplied 
with cedars. Five of very large, about 50 of tolerable 
growth, and 200 or 300 of small size still remain ; but stunted 
cedars are common in other parts of the Lebanon, 3 and pro- 
bably are indigenous. 

On the opposite slopes towards Ba’alhek is the tract called 
El Hermil, which is partly inhabited by Kurds, and contains 
the sources of the Nahr-el-A’si, or western Orontes ; and on 
the other side of the chain, in the same latitude, is the tract 
of El Dunniyeh, which stretche's from Jeliel Akkar westward 

' Mill’s Hist, of the Crusades, vol. I., pp. 234, 442. 

* Burckhardt’s Travels in Syria, p. 178. 

* See above, page 387. 
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to the sea, and incdudes the district of El Kura, to the south- 
ward of Tripoli. 

This city, now Tarabolus-el-shaan and the capital of the 
Pashalik, has continued to flourish sine* the time of Kdrisi, 1 * 
and it exemplifies the eastern principle of leaving things as 
they happen to be found ; for it has now, as it had in ancient 
times, three separate divisions, viz., the Marina, the Town, 
sind the Fortress, which probably represent the sites of the 
triple town once occupied by the Tyrians, the Sidonians, and 
the Aradians r sit a later period it was the most important city 
of Phoenicia. 3 

The first contains the stores and the dwellings of ship- 
wrights, labourers, ami others connected with trade. The 
buildings in this portion are mean, but prettily situated round 
a bay and an anchorage, which is but imperfectly sheltered 
by a string of rocky islets, defended by seven square Saracenic 
towers at equal distances around. About a mile and a half 
to the eastward, at the base of a triangular plain, is the second 
and principal portion of the town ; this part, which is perhaps 
the best built in Syria, stretches north and south along the 
western slope of a hill enclosing one side, of Wadi Kadisha, 
and is picturesquely situated amidst luxuriant groves of orange, 
lemon, and mulberry trees, interspersed with the dark green 
of the spiral cypress. 

Tripoli contains good shops, an excellent bazar, several 
large mosques, baths, khans, and about 2000 houses, many of 
which have gothic arcades below, and are (jovered either with 
small cupolas, or the ordinary terraced roof, commanding 
generally a view of the sea. Being intersected by the stream, 
or rather canal of Nalir Abu All, water is e:isily conveyed by 
means of conduits in every direction ; so that few houses are 
without the luxury of a fountain in the court, and not unfre- 
qucntly also jets d’eau in the reception rooms. There is sin 
-extensive soap manufactory, and • population of about 3000 
Greek catholics, 1000 Maronites, and nearly 14,000 Turks. 

1 P. 35C, tome V., ltecucil dc Voyages et Memoires, &c. Paris, 1830. 

* Plin., lib. V., c. xx. ; Strabo, lib. XVI., p. 7.53. 

* l)iod. Sic., lib. XVI., p. 439. 
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Tlie town is enclosed with an ordinary loop-holed wall, and 
is surrounded by the fruit groves already noticed, which 
extend up the side of the hill to the eastward. On the 
latter is the remaining portion of the city, now the fortress, 
and once the Acropolis, which occupies the whole of the 
summit, and completely commands the town by the fire of 
19 guns. 

The work consists of a very high scarp, flanked by square 
towers, and is without a ditch, being as usual constructed, 
probably by the Saracens, along the extreme edge of the hill. 
A little to the eastward there is auother hill rather more 
elevated, which is separated from that of the castle by a deep 
ravine. A little way up Wadi Kadisha there is a convent 
of Dervishes, and half an hours journey farther, the valley is 
' crossed by the aqueduct, of Koutaret-el- Brins, from which a 
canal conveys drinking water into the town along the left 
side of the Kadisha. 

Ancient Tripolis was one of the last strong-holds held by 
the Crusaders, from whom it was taken by the Mamelukes in 
1289 ; l and it is farther remarkable in consequence of being 
the first place where the existence of the sugar-cane, then 
called zucre, or sweet-honied reed, is noticed. 3 

Being rather low, and embosomed in gardens, the heat of 
Tripoli gives rise to intermittent fevers at certain seasons, to 
which, however, owing to the sea-breezes, the Marina is much 
less exposed than the other parts of the town. Where 
cultivated, the rich soil of the plain of Tripoli produces the 
sugar-cane, cotton, silk, grain, and the finest tobacco ; higher, 
it is pebbly and less favourable for cultivation, yet the steep 
sides of the mountains produce silk, oil, grain, and wine. 
The Psishalik contains Arabs, Kurds, Mitaulis, and indeed a 
, portion of all the different branches of penpfc belonging to 
Syria. The western side of the Pashalik represents the 
northern part of Phoenicia, to which her daring mariners 
added Cyprus. * 

This island, the Kibris of the Turks,* and the richest in 

* Mill’s Ilist. of the. Crusades, vo). If., p. 212. * Ibid., vol. I., p. 238. 

9 D’Anville’s Anc. Geo., vol. I., p. 400. 
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the Levant, is situated near the entrance into the, gulf of 
Iskenderun, and between the coasts of Asia Minor and Syria ; 
l*eing nearly 42 miles from the former at Mersyn (Cape 
Zepliyrium), and about. 65 miles from the latter at Jjadiklyeh. 
The principal or south-western part of the island has the form 
of an irregular parallelogram, which, with a width of about 
40 miles, extends from south-west to north-east, a distance of 
90 geographical miles, 1 and then terminates with a long 
narrow peninsula, running in the same direction an additional 
distance of 35 miles, to the elides or keys of Cyprus, a string 
of islets close to the promontory of the same name, 5 the 
Dinaretum of Pliny.’ The surface of the country is almost 
entirely occupied by the elevated range known as the third 
Olympus of heathen mythology, whose culminating points 
are Santa Croce (Olympus) and Thrados, which have an 
elevation of 7000 feet; and the slopes of these, mountains 
descend both to the northern and southern shores. On the 
former side the chain is bold and rugged ; and, in addition to 
numerous Greek villages on its sides, one of its elevated valleys 
contains the modern capital, Nikosia. 

On the southern side the scenery is still bolder, presenting 
a deeply-serrated outline with thickly- wooded sides, which are 
broken by masses of limestone, or furrowed by deep picturesque 
valleys, in which grow the narcissus, the anemone, and tlie 
ranunculus. These valleys, as well as the slopes, are dotted 
with villages, hamlets, vineyards, and patches of cultivation, 
among which appear the towers built to protect the crops. 
The mountains contain gold, silver, copper, emeralds, and the 
Papbian diamond, in addition to quarries of asbestos, bile, and 
red jasper. The level tracts are chiefly confined to the 
country around the capital, and the plains of Limosa, Larnika, 
and Famagosta, where marshes have been formed by streams 
whose beds are occasionally dry. 

The fruitful and well-irrigated tract at. the western extremity 
forms the modern district of Bella, one of the seven San- 
jakliks into which the -island is divided by the Turks. To 

1 Strabo gives 1400 stadia, or about 137 miles.— Lib. XIV., p. 681. 

1 Plin., lib. V., c. xxxv. ; Ilerod., lib. V., c. cviii. * Lib. V., c. xxxv. 
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the north it contains the promontories of Epiphania and 
Trarnno, and to the south-east those of Blanco and Avdimo.' 
On the slope of a hill near the latter is the village of 
Conuclia, where excavations and other remains of antiquity, 
described by Mariti, are supposed to mark the site of the 
Phoenician Paphos, which was ten stadia from its port. 1 2 * 

About 00 stadia to the north-west is the later Paphos,® a 
city which we are told was constructed by Agapenor on his 
return from Troy, and is now represented by the existing town, 
Balfa. This town contains the Venetian Church of St. 
George, with a castle commanding the port, and the remains 
of another higher up. In the time of the Homans it was the 
seat of government for the district., and it wiis the chief town 
in the western division of the island when St. Paul converted 
Sergius Paulus, the deputy of the Proconsul ;* it then con- 
tained the fine temple dedicated to Venus by king Acrias.* 

South-eastward is the Sanjak of Episcopia, probably Cu- 
rium; 0 and farther south that of El Nimnsoim or Limasol, 
a prettily-situated town, which contains a good market and 
numerous buildings and a little way onward is Old JLinmsol, 
and the site of the .Phoenician Amathus,* at which place there 
was a temple dedicated to Venus.* 

On the northern side of the island are the Sanjaks of 
Kernehia and Kata, two agreeable towns, having bazars well 
furnished with provisions and stores of merchandise, &c. ; lu 
also that of Jenna, a small place defended by a fort, and 
having in the neighbourhood extensive catacombs, which are 
supposed to mark the site of ancient Ccruunia. It. contains 
about 300 inhabitants ; and the harbour, which is t he centre of 
trade with Asia Minor through Chelindreh, may l>e considered 
as the port of Nikosia, the capital. 

1 Probably Acamas. — PI in., lib. V., c. xxxv. 

* Strabo, lib. XIV., p. 083. * Ibid. 4 Acts, chap. XIII., v. 0 & 12. 

5 Plin., lib. II., c. xevi . ; and Tac , Ami., VI., secs. 2 & 3. 

c D’Anviile’s Anc. Geo., vol. p. 402. 

7 Jaubert’s Edrisi, tome VI., Recueil de Voyages et de Me mo ires, &c., p. 130. 

8 Plin., lib. V., cap. xxxv. * Tac., Ami., lib. HI., sec. Ixii. 

14 Edribi, Recueil de Voyages, &c,, tonic VI., p. 130. 
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The latter, also called Leikosia, is situated in a mountain 
basin almost in the centre of the island, and near the site of 
Letra or Leu cot ra. It contains a fine khan, several mosques, 
one of which was formerly the fine gothic church of St. 
Sophia ; also the serai of the Mutcscllim, once the palace of 
the kings of Cyprus; and about 12,000 inhabitants, chiefly 
Greeks, who are under an archbishop, the metropolitan of the 
island. 

The remaining sanjiiks arc those of the two principal ports, 
which are situated, the one on the south-eastern and the 
other on the southern coast. F auiugostu, the more northern 
port, occupies a part of the extensive plain of Messarea, and is 
situated a little southward of the river Pedia, on the eoast. 
opposite to L:\dikiytMi, with which, and one or two other 
places on the coast of Syria, it has some trade. The modern 
town, like almost every other place in the island, is much 
reduced, and only occupies part of the space enclosed by the 
Venetian walls. The latter fire remarkable in consequence 
of having so successfully resisted the Turks, till this people 
terminated the protracted and bloody siege of the town, in 
1570, by the application of gunpowder, then probably for the 
first time used in regular mining operations. 

In the fidjoining plain of Tamasea* stood Tamaseus, so 
famous in ancient, times for its copper mines;* and a little way 
northward, the second Salamis, so long the seat of a remark- 
able kingdom; 3 its site is now occupied by Constantin, whose 
extensive vineyards fire deservedly celebrated for the most 
luscious wine. 

Larnika, the chief seat of commerce, is situated nearly in 
the centre of the southern coast, not far from Cape Chiti, the 
Shiti of the modern Greeks, and the site of ancient Citium," 1 
whose remote origin is indicated by some Phoenician inscrip- 
tions. Larnika contains some Greek churches, several neat 

' Ovid, Met., X., v. 644. • 

* Plin., lib. V., cap. xxxv. ; Strabo, lib. XIV., p. 683. 

8 Plin., lib. V., cap. xxxi. 

* Smith’s Thucydides*, book 1., p. 83, as ascertained by the celebrated 
Niebuhr. 
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mosques, numerous fruit gardens, and about. 1500 commodious 
clay-built bouses, usually of one story, amongst which are 
displayed the flags of the different Euroj>ean consuls. It is 
situated in the plain adjoining the salt marshes along the river 
Tcsio, and nearly a mile and a half from the store-houses at 
the port called Salines. The population is under 6000 souls ; 
and the inhabitants, like those of Famagosta and other towns 
in the plains, am exposed to intermittent fevers, and also oc- 
casionally to the plague. 

The villages on the slopes of the mountains, as well as the 
rest of the country, are very healthy ; and the Cypriots in 
general are a line race of people. The island, which in the 
time of Edrisi contained numerous villages, cultivated flelds, 
woods, meadows and mines,’ is now almost waste ; in certain 
] daces, however, the sugar-cane succeeds admirably. The 
other products are fine silk, cotton, hemp, tobacco, corn, 
wine, oil, opium, fine honey, turpentine, madder, pomegranates, 
oranges, lemons, and other fruits; the exports of which 
might be increased so as to realize the abundance existing in 
tin? time of Strabo. 1 * * * 5 

The ancients gave various names to the island, such as 
Cerastis, 3 alluding to its numerous promontories ; Cyprus 4 or 
Cyprus, from an indigenous shrub; it was also called Aerosa, 
from its copper mines. There have been preserved some his- 
torical traces of the island, which are particularly interesting. 
It appears, according to Eratosthenes, 5 that the Phoenicians 
first visited Cyprus 17 centuries lwifore our era, and not long 
subsequently it was occupied by the Ethiopians and other 
jieople, 6 amongst whom probably were the sons of Cethiinus 
and the descendants of Japhet, who, according to Josephus, 7 
were its earliest possessors, and who called the island Cethima. 8 
The Sulaminians, Jed by Teuoer, son of Telamon, founded 
Salamis in the island about 1160 n.c. 3 This city became the 

1 Jaubert’ft translation of Edrisi, p. 130, tome VL, llccueil de Voyages, '&c. 

* Lib. XIV,, p. G83. 9 Piin., lib. A 7 ., c. xxw. 

“ PI hi., lib. XII., c. xxvi. 3 Strabo, lib. XIV., p. 6S4 

* Herod., lib. VIIL, c. 90. 7 Ant., lib. I., c. vi., s. 1. 

8 Ibid. 9 Tacit., lib. III., Anna!., cap. 62. 
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seat of one of the nine sovereignties which existed at the time 
of its conquest by Cyrus the Great ; and here were instituted 1 
the first sacrifices and immolations to Jupiter. The island 
long remained subject to the Persians ; but, alter the death of 
Alexander, Cyprus fell to Antigonus, who was subsequently 
deprived of it by Ptolemy, and it continued to belong to 
Egypt, till it was seized by the Romans. It afterwards formed 
part of the Eastern Empire, to which it remained subject till 
it was taken, in the year 050, by the Saracens, under Mon- 
wiyah Ebn Abu Sosian. Subsequently it reverted to the 
Creek Emperors, and was governed as a separate principality 
by one of the Comneni till 1 101. In that year, on a supposed 
affront, Richard Cceur de Lion seized the island, which he 
first sold to the Templars, and afterwards transferred, with 
little ceremony, to the Lusignans, by whom it was retained 
nearly three centuries. In consequence of a marriage, it sub- 
sequently came to the Venetians, with whom it remained till 
1570, since which period it has belonged to the Turks. 

The Pashalik of Saule, or Akka Proper, is situated between 
the preceding Pushalik and those of Damascus and Gaza; 
having within its limits at the northern extremity the Kesruan, 
which formerly belonged to Tripoli. A line running from 
the bay of Jumi north-eastward along the, latter as far as the 
eastern slope of the Lebanon, and a little north of Ra’albek, 
separates the district, from that of Tarabolus, from which latter 
it extends southward to Kaisariyeh : its southern limit extends 
eastward from the Mediterranean to the Anti-Lebanon, arid to 
the great depression of Lake Tiberias. The tract adjoining 
the latter portion of the district, has already l>een described, 2 
and the remainder, which extends westward to the shores of 
the Mediterranean, is divided by the river Kasmieh (Leontes) 
into two nearly equal portions, which, however, present, a 
marked contrast to each other ; the territory to the northward 
of the river just mentioned, repr- senting the greater part of 
Upper Galilee, is furrowed with gorges, ravines, and cultivated 
valleys, whilst the territory on the southward side, or the 


1 Lactantius, lib. I., c. xxi. 


* See above, page 401. 
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remainder of Upper and the whole of Lower Galilee, encloses 
several fine plains. One of these, that of Safe!, stretches north- 
eastward of that place along Lake lloule, towards the border 
of Upper Galilee. Another, called El Buttnuf, extends from 
Kann-el-Jelil as far in the direction of Lake Tiberias as El 
Hattin, where was fought the battle between the Crusaders, 
under Guy de Lusignan, king of Jerusalem, and the Saracens, 
under 8alah-ed-din, who gained a complete victory.' A little 
way from Kana-el- Jelil commences the Ard-el-Harnmar, 
which extends in a S.S.E. direction for some distance along 
the mountains at the western side of the Lake ; and farther 
on, at the southern border of Lower Galilee, is the plain of 
Merj llm ‘Amir, formerly Esdraelon, which has been alike 
remarkable for its fertility and as the site of historical events. 
Here occurred the discomfiture of Sisera, and the defeat of 
Ahab ; and here Napoleon gave effectual support to Kleber, 
by defeating the Turks between the village of Fiileh and 
Mount Tabor. South-westward of the hilly ground about; 
Nazareth, the plain lias a width of 12 miles, and in some 
places 15 miles ; and with the exceptions of a lew undulations, 
principally some hills about Jezrccl and little Her mo u, 1 2 it is 
quite, level, and extends south-eastward for nearly 20 miles 
along the upper branch of the Nahr Makutta. A valley 
proceeds from thence along the lower part of that river to the 
bay of Akka ; and there arc three others of more considerable 
extent diverging from its opposite extremity. The most 
northern of these, Wadi-el-Biri, runs from the foot of Tabor 
into the valley of the Jordan ; the next, that of Jezreel, which 
is wider and more level, extends in the same direction from 
the villages of Solam 3 and Zer’in, near which is the fountaiu 
of Jalaad or Jezreel, 4 to Beiisan, 5 having the hills of Iiermon 
on the northern, and those of Jelbon, anciently Gilboa, on the 

1 Commonly called the Brittle of Tiberias. — Mill’s Hist, of the Crusudes, 
vol. I., pp. 433, 434; and Dictionnaire Jlistorique des Sieges et Bataillcs, &c. 

Paris, 1 SOS. 51 Ps.XLIL, v. 6 ; LXXXIX., v. 12 ; and CXXXII1., v. 3. 

8 Ancient Shunem.- - Dr. Robinson, vol. III., p. 169. 

4 Benjamin of Tudela, by A. At her. vol. 1., p. 80, and Note, vol. II., p 100. 

4 Jebel-es- Sheikh, the highest part of Lebanon. 




1 Lt'gio of Eusebius and Jerome. — l)r. Robinson, vol. ID., p. 178. 
* Jos., Ant, lib. XIV., <:. xv., s. 4; and lib. XVII., c. x., s. 9. 

3 Benjamin of Tudcla, by A. Asher, vol. I., p. 80. 
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distance northward, that of Kana-el-Jelil ; each of which, but 
with more probability the latter,' has been regarded as the 
place of our Saviour’s first miracle. 

The Well-known conical Mount Tabor, the Jebel Tur of the 
Arabs, is the highest in this part of Galilee, and its rounded 
slopes are richly clothed with the valonia oak, besides fine 
myrtles, the wild pistachio, and other shrubs, which partly 
cover the ruins on the summit. The elevation of this mount 
above the bass; at the village of Dabura (Debora) probably 
exceeds a thousand feet, and the view from thence is both 
extensive and pleasing. To the north is the mount of Beati- 
tudes, with the snowy peak of Jebel-es-Shoikh, the greater 
Hcrmon and the highest of the Lebanon range towering above 
in the distance. Eastward are the low mountains extending 
from Tabariyeh along the western side of the Jordan, with tlie 
blue ranges of the Haouran beyond. On the other side of the 
plain of Esdraelon, towards the south and south-west, is 
little Hermon, with the range of Gilboa rising to 1000 feet ; 
beyond these are the wooded mountains of KLhl and Gerizim, 
with the lower parts of Carmel more westward ; and finally, 
in the latter direction the sea is seen through the range which 
bounds the plain of Akka. 

The latter is partly of sand and partly cultivated, and ex- 
tends from the bay of Kai'pha northward, between the moun- 
tains and the sea, as far as the Tyrian ladder. 2 Beyond this 
precipitous tongue of land it is renewed, and is almost, con- 
tinuous from thence, by Tyre and Sidon, to the limits of the 
district near Beirut. Its width seldom exceeds three miles, 
and it is thinly peopled, though the. cultivated spots yield ample 
returns of tobacco, cotton, hemp, grain, and fruits ; the rest of 
the district is mountainous. 

Northward of the river Kasmieh, the offsets of Jebel-el- 
Drus cover the districts of El Sehomar and El Teffahh, which 
present a succession of ridges one above {mother till they ter- 
minate with the rugged peaks* of Jebel-el-Drus itself. The 
flanks of these offsets, for the most part, display scattered 

* Biblical Researches in Palestine, by Dr. Robinson, vol. III., pp. 204, 208. 

* A road cut in the side of an almost perpendicular cliff, whose summit is 
several hundred feet above the sea. 
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masses of bare limestone rock, with villages and cultivated 
terraces occasionally hanging on their sides, and having now 
and then on their narrow crests a large convent, such as Mar 
Elias, or a more extensive pile of building, occupied by one of 
the Emirs of the district. 

Advancing northward into Sehaflf, in the territory of the 
Druses, the mountains assume that bolder character which 
has been sketched in describing this part of the Ijchanon 
mountains. 1 In some places huge masses rise abruptly from 
the edge of the sea, whilst in others they gradually recede 
from it., showing peak above peak, and forming in certain 
places rocky basins or amphitheatres, on whose sides are vil- 
lages and cultivated terraces shaded by lofty pines or cedars, 
with, not un frequently, a convent or monastery above, over- 
looking the whole. 

Towards the interior, the slopes of Jcbel Riehan, and the 
neighbouring part of the Lebanon, are generally formed by a 
succession of hogs’-back ridges, separated by deep gorges or 
ravines, with walnut-trees on the lower slopes; and about 
midway are villages and hamlets surrounded with terraces, on 
which arc grown cotton and hemp, hesides.grapes, olives, mul- 
berries, and other fruits : higher up are forests of pine ; and 
on the summit a profusion of myrtle, with usually a village, 
adjoining which is either a convent: or an Emir’s serai. Rut 
occasionally the scenery is of a higher cast — a deep and wide 
gorge terminating in an amphitheatre of valleys and ridges, 
studded with villages. From the ruined. Ionic temple at 
Dei'r-el-Kurah, for instance, the view presents a great amphi- 
theatre covered with terraces, amidst which 45 Druse villages 
may be counted in addition to Mar Kana, and several other 
convents, with the serais of Ras-el-Mittan ; beyond these is 
Jebel Riehan, with the snow-clad peaks and furrowed sides of 
Jelxd San in. 

No sooner has one narrow ridg<. in this singular country 
been gained than another \aJlcy or amphitheatre npfiears 
teeming, like the preceding, with villages, to reach some of 


II 
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1 See above, page 388. 
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which, although at short direct distances, a whole day is fre- 
quently consumed in ascending and descending from one 
village to another by zig-zag paths or steps. The bold ridges 
separat ing these mountain basins divide the country, like that 
of the Maronites, into many small districts, of which Deir-el- 
Kammar is the principal. 

Immediately northward of these little mountain republics is 
the singular tract of t he Kesruan, which, as has been already 
mentioned, forms the northern part of the Pasluilik ; it. ex- 
tends for a distance of 20 miles along both sides of the 
N ah r-el -Kelli, with a breadth varying from three to six miles. 
Numerous offsets from the main ridge run into this valley, on 
the wooded sides of which are the cultivated terraces and 
villages of the Maronites; and on their summits are suhstan- 
tially-built and extensive convents, commanding views of some 
of the deepest valleys and the wildest mountain scenery that 
can well he imagined. The principal Chief, the Emir Ab- 
dallah, who resides at Razir, has #3 villages and 11 convents 
belonging to his jurisdiction ; and the other, the Emir 
Haida of Soleima, has 50 villages and several convents. Hut 
at one period the Kesruan was much more extensive than it 
is now, and had its northern limits on the Nalir Kebir, or 
Eleutherus. 

In such tracts as the preceding the valleys and rivers must 
be numerous ; but, except in the rainy season, the latter are 
small, and inferior to those of mountainous countries in ge- 
neral. One of the most considerable is the Nalir-el-Kelb 
(dog river), which waters the preceding tract; it is formed by 
the junction of the Nalir Salih, the Nalir he ban, and Nahr 
Buck vita, after descending through the deep valleys furrowed 
in the side of Jebel Sanin. The trunk, which represents the 
ancient Lye us, then flows westward with a tortuous course 
through the rest of this wild, wooded country, till it reaches 
the sea near the southern extremity of the bay of J u nn . Two 
miles eastward of Beirut is the estuary of the Nahr of that 
name, which flows tliither by a western course, after being 
formed by two considerable st reams, the Nahr-el-Sazib and the 
Nahr-cl-Leban, wliich come from the higher part of Lebanon 
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through the deep and interesting valleys of Shcibani, Soleima, 
DcYr-el-Rughan, and Ras-el-Mitan. Ten miles southward of 
the town is the Nahr-el-Kadi, or Dermer, probably the Ta- 
myrus, which has but a short course from the neighbour- 
hood of I).eir-el-Kammar. Again, farther south, and a little 
way north of Sidon, is the Nahr-el-Owelv, or liaruk, the 
ancient Bostrenus, which reaches the sea after a W.S.YV. 
course from the slopes of .Jebel liaruk towards the summit 
of Lebanon. 

Southward, the country has fewer large rivers. Besides the 
small streams already mentioned, there are others terminating 
at the coast, near Tyre and Sidon; and the Numan, or 
Bolus, which flows from Safet westward, through the valleys 
of Hanein and El Karum, and enters the sea a little way 
southward of Akka. There is lastly the Korisiin, which lias 
two branches, the southern and principal stream flowing from 
the southern slopes of (lilboa, and thence north-westward 
through the plain of Esdraelon, in which it receives the 
Kiscliar (Kisar) coining from the vicinity of Endor. The 
trunk thus formed, called El Na.hr Makutta, is of inconsiderable 
size, and flows north-westward along a pleasing valley at the 
foot of Mount Carmel, till it enters the bay of KaiTit, receiving, 
on the northern side, a little way short of 1;hc latter, a small 
affluent, called the Nahr-el-Kelek, or Ivatedieh. 

On the opposite side, about Lake Tiberias, are the plains 
already noticed, and some valleys ; but in the northern part, of 
the depression the character of the country is materially 
changed; here Jebel-el-l)rus rises abruptly from the plain: 
but instead of having offsets enclosing deep valleys, as on the 
western side, it presents rounded shoulders thinly covered with 
oaks, pines, and other trees, with villages and cultivation at 
distant intervals. Such is also the character of the eastern 
side of the Lebanon range, opposite to the district of El Schaif, 
and again on the grassy slopes of Jebel Sanin, where the vil- 
lages are still less l'rapient. > 

On this side, the nomadic people, such as Kurds, Turko- 
mans, and Arabs, bear a much larger proportion to the fixed 
population than on the western side of the district, which cou- 

' H ~ 
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tains amixture of Turks, Hebrews, Druses, Maronites, Mitaulis, 
Ansaries, IsmaTli, and Greeks, all located either as artisans or 
agriculturists in permanent dwellings. 

The modern towns and ancient remains, particularly in the 
northern part of the Pash.ilik, are of considerable interest. In 
the limestone promontory overhanging the sea, on the southern 
side of the Nahr-el-Kelb, a narrow road appears, from an inscrip- 
tion, to have been cut by the -Emperor Antoninus Pius to afford 
an easier passage than that of the higher and more ancient 
road. Along the remains of the latter have been cut several 
antique figures, attired in the ancient Persian costume and wig ; 
and as many tablets with the remains of cuneiform inscriptions. 

Six miles to the S.W. is Beirut, the. port of Damascus, 
and, commercially, the most important place in Syria. The 
town is situated on a kind of shoulder, sloping towards 
the shore from the north -north-western side of a triangular 
point, which runs more than two miles info the sea. The 
town contains upwards of .*1000 houses, all of stone, well 
built, and generally loft y ; and some of the best display 
the consular flags of different nations. The Bazar is ade- 
quately supplied tor the wants of the Maronites, Muslim, and 
other inhabitants, who number nearly 1 5,000 souls. The 
streets are narrow, only moderately clean, and usually have 
in t he centre a deep channel of flowing water. The place is 
enclosed on the land side by a substantial wall flanked by 
large square towers ; besides which, three were constructed as 
an additional means of defence in advance of the works, by the 
Emir Eakj’-ed-diu. On some rocks at the north-western ex- 
tremity of the town are two castellated buildings to defend the 
harbour, or, more properly, the anchorage, which is exposed 
to the west and north-west winds. The innermost castle is con- 
nected with the town by means of a causeway, resting upon 
arches of unequal size, partly constructed with ancient 
columns ; and through which the sea passes. Beyond the 
southern extremity of t he town there is a basin capable of con- 
taining four or five small vessels ; and in its neighbourhood 
are some cisterns excavated in the rock ; there are also some 
portions of mosaic pavements and other remains of the city, 
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anciently Felix Julia 1 and Berytus ; probably also it was the 
Berothah,* or Ba’al Beroth oi' the Phoenicians ; whose site, 
like that of the neighbouring Byblus, is supposed to be co- 
eval with the first, settlement of the country by Cronus or 
Ilam.* A rich licit, of mulberry and date gardens, enclosed by 
hedges or walls, and studded with country-houses, surrounds 
the town ; beyond which, the extensive fir plantation of Fakr- 
ed-din, forms part of the striking landscape presented by the 
slopes of Lebanon. 

In the sixth century Beirut was considered to he the finest 
city of Phoenicia, hut many changes for the worst; occurred 
subsequently, particularly in the time of the Crusades. A 
great improvement has, however, taken place of late by the re- 
opening of the European trade with Syria through this port ; 
and British commercial enterprise is likely now to be propitious 
to the town. 

Seventeen miles southward, Saida, or Snide, the modern re- 
presentative of the Phoenician capital, is situated on the north- 
western slope of a promontory which runs south-westward into 
the sea ; and the ruins of a fine castle, constructed by Louis 
the IXth of France, occupy high ground >it. the southern side 
of the town. The latter contains about 1800 houses, and 
nearly 7000 souls ; ami being in two portions surrounded by 
gardens, backed by vineyards and mountains, the appearance is 
striking. Tlio upper part occupies an acclivity, but owing to 
the streets being narrow and shaded with matting, it; is rather 
sombre. The lower part, however. 4 is agreeably situated along 
the shore, where there is a fine two-storied khan, which was 
at one time a factory belonging to French merchants, ami in 
a flourishing state. Nearly opposite to this building are some 
rocks and the remains of the port of Sidon the Great, which 
continued celebrated from the time of Solomon ; 5 till, with the. 
view of excluding the Turks, it was partly lilled hy Fakr-ed- 

din ; so that vessels must now anchor near a ridge of rocks at 

• 

1 PI in., lib. V., cap. xx. Jtaijumin of Tudcla, vol. L, p. 61. 

Curb’s Ancient Fragment?, p. 15; Parker, London. 

4 Tome V., p. 351, Recueil <le Voyages ct Memoires. 

a 1 King?, chap. V., v» <3. 
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ssome distance from the shore. Nearly 80 paces from the 
latter there is another castle, and a causeway of nine arches 
connecting it with the mainland. 

Some excavations in the rocks eastward of the present town 
appear to mark the site of the ancient city mentioned by 
Homer ; l this was the mother of Tyre, 2 and is said to have 
owed its foundation 3 to the eldest son of Canaan. 

Sidon is not now comparable to the Royal City which fur- 
nished its quota of the Phoenician and Syrian fleet for the in- 
vasion of Greece ; 4 yet, as one of the ports of Damascus, it still 
has some commerce ; silk, cotton, oil, and corn being exported 
from thence, whilst almost every vestige of trade has fled from 
the rival city of Tyre. 

In the mountains eastward of Sidon is the convent of Mar 
Elias, and a little northward the villa of Jun, which were 
alternately the residences of Lady Hester Stanhope. Again, 
about 12 miles north-eastward of Jun is Deir-el-Kammar, the 
capital of the Druses, a very singular town of 8000 or 9000 
souls, situated on the eastern side of one of the principal 
valleys in this part of the mountains. The town contains 
al>out 8000 Druse .and Maronitc inhabitants, two Maronite 
and as many Melcliite churches, with nearly 1900 substantially- 
built dwellings, which form a succession of terraces and a 
numl)er of narrow' streets. In the upper part of the town there 
is a well-supplied bazar, displaying the rich abbas or cloak, in- 
terwoven with gold or silver threads, for the manufacture of 
which it is celebrated. On still higher ground, forming a 
separate hill, or rather shoulder, stands the great pile of 
building, once the serai of the Emir Uechir. Terraces sown 
with corn, or on which are planted fruit-trees, particularly the 
mullierry, extend for some little distance, chiefly to the eastward 
of the town ; and in different spots around the latter there are 
many sepulchres of an unusual kind. They are stone buildings, 

1 II., XXIII., 141 ; Od., XV., 118. . * Isaiah, chap. XXII., v. 12. 

* Jos., Ant., lab. I., c. i,, s. 2. 

* Amounting to 300 vessels. — Herod., lib. VII., cap. lxxxix. Tetramneste, 
son of Amysns, commanded those of Sidon; and Muhen, son of Siranns, the 

Tyrian vessels. — Ibid., cap. xcviii. 
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eacli about 40 feet square, and almost every Christian family 
has one, which is walled up after each interment.. 1 

Beteddin, the walled palace of the Emir Bechir is a little 
way south-eastward, on the southern side of the valley, and 
nearly on the same level ; it occupies the crest of an isolated 
sugar-loaf hill, whose slopes are covered by terraced gardens, 
supported by walls, forming a succession of circles from the 
base almost to the summit; through these, by means of a 
flight of steep steps, there is an ascent from the valley to the 
palace. A castellated entrance leads into an outer court of 
the latter, round which are arcades, partly used as st, aides, and 
partly by the guards and other attendants ; on the western 
side there is a Saracenic archway leading into a. second court.; 
and beyond is a third court, which is that, of the harem. The 
second court is in the eastern style, having in the centre a 
large marble fountain, prettily shaded with orange-trees ; and 
around it are the church and principal apartments, forming 
several suites. Some of the rooms have Arabesque ceilings and 
recessed walls, much ornamented with I ret- work. These 
rooms are, however, far inferior to any t hing associated with 
our ideas of a palace ; hut the deficiency iu this respect: is more 
than compensated by the wild and striking scenery presented 
from the terraces of the building. Beneath is a deep and 
winding valley, which at first presents, on one side, terraced 
gardens, trees, and shrubs, with hold rocks beyond ; and on 
the opposite side is the town, hacked by high and rugged 
mountains, through an opening of which the sea is visible in 
the distance. 2 , 

About eight hours’ journey eastward, on the road to the Biku, 
is the monastery of Afar Elias, surrounded by vineyards and 
thriving mulberry plantations ; and, at the commencement of 
the valley itself, is situated Zable, one of the principal towns 
subject to the Druses ; it contains nearly 1)000 inhabitants, 
and 1500 mud-built, terrace- v< fed houses, containing one 
room, or at most, two rooms* in each. With the exception of 
a few Turkish and some Druse families, the inhabitants are 


1 Burcklmrdt’a Travels in Syria, p. 193. 


See Plate XXIII. 
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Greek Catholics, under a bishop. There are five churches, in 
addition to a monastery, in the town, where some cloaks, with 
coar.se cottons, are manufactured and dyed by the people. As 
in the time of Volney, Zable derives importance from being 
the intersecting point of the routes between Ba’albek, Damas- 
cus, Beirut, and Mar Klias. It is situated in a kind of recess 
at the edge of the plain on the lowest slopes of Lebanon, and 
may be distinguished at some distance by Lombardy poplars of 
large growth rising above the other trees ami houses. A little 
way eastward, near the village of Kecah, which contains 150 
houses, there is a sepulchral building containing a tomb, said 
to be that of Noah ; the tomb is 10 feet long by “1 feet wide, 
and is a favourite object of Muslim pilgrimage. 

Scarcely two hours X.N.W. of Zahle, on the slope of 
Jcbel Sanin, at the entrance of a mountain valley, is the 
village of Heusn Nicha, a little way from which are three 
remarkable tombs and the remains of as many temples, with 
other ruins. At the western side a flight of ships, supported 
by two columns, leads to the pronaos and eella of the principal 
temple, in which are the remains of columns and Ionic pilasters. 
Beyond these are some stone steps, then a platform, and another 
staircase going to the top of the structure, the necessary space 
for which appears to have been cut out of the mass of rock. 

In this neighbourhood, not far from the village of Fursul, 
and at the commencement of the plain called llahis, there are 
a great many sepulchral excavations in the face of the rock, 
which presents an oblong flat surface upwards of 100 feet high. 
Some of these chambers are extensive, and contain many re- 
cesses, but the architecture is of an inferior description ; several 
of them are so high above the plain as to be quite inaccessible. 
A little distance from thence are the remains of a temple 
called Kerah, which has been similar to the temple at Heusn 
Nicha. 

Two or three hours northward of these ruins, on the other 
• side of Jebel Sanin, are the dilapidated remains of a rude 
temple, probably belonging to a very remote period ; near 
which, at a spot called Fakkra or Mezza, in a wild and rocky 
glen, are two stone pyramids. One of these is now little more 
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than a heap of stones, but the other, which is close by, is in a 
tolerable state of preservation. It is 50 feet square at the 
base, and its sides face the cardinal points ; but at the height 
of about 9 feet from the ground, instead of continuing to slope 


•i Cornice. 
b Sepulchre. 
t; Kutrauce, 

W. Lwvcr <lo. 

#f (laliciy. 

f Sli.pe uf llie pyiuiuid. 
g I’pper purl i oil, hi stops. 


gradually, it recedes in steps (g) from thence, like one of the 
pyramids at. Zakkara in Upper Egypt, and terminates at, the 
summit in a square of about 25 feet, with a cornice near the 
top; it contains a chamber 10 feet long by 8 feet wide, ap- 
parently the tomb of the individual for whom it: may have 
been constructed. Even with the ground there is an entrance 
on the north side, and there is another at a higher level on the 
east side. I he passage leading from the former is an inclined 
plane ascending to the interior of the pyramid, and after 
making several bends nearly at. right angles, it unites with the 
passage from the other entrance. From the place of junction 
a single gallery proceeds, with a gradual ascent, in directions 
nearly parallel to the sides of t he structure ; and when almost 
at the top, a branch gallery on the southern face turns off 
at a right angle and leads to the chamber already mentioned. 
These remarkable pyramids oc>. tpy a secluded nook high on 
the slope of Jebel Sanin, and nearly midway in a direct line 
between Beirut and Baalbek ; the spot is approached with 
some difficulty, the passage winding through broken masses of 
limestone, which in some places contain troglodyte dwellings : 
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the masses terminate with rocky pinnacles of a thousand shapes, 
and, except that their colour is gray, the effect, produced by 
them is not. unlike that of the celebrated mer de glace in 
Switzerland. 

To the north-eastward of these pyramids a Mitnulis town of 
about 100 wretched houses has been built in the fertile Bika, 
amongst some of the most finished specimens of ancient archi- 
tecture which the world can produce. The splendid remains 
at Ba’albek are, however, too well known to require more than 
a brief notice of some of the most, striking portions. 

At a little distance the principal remains appear to tower 
like the ridge of a hill above the elevated platform on which 
they stand (.see Plate LI V.) The latter is about 1100 feet from 
east to west, with a width of nearly 700 feet from north to 
south, and on it are several buildings, chiefly extending in the 
former direction. At the eastern extremity, a handsome flight 
of steps leads to a Corint hian propyheum of about 200 feet in 
length, including the exhedne, which are decorated with Co- 
rinthian pilasters at the extremities, and which have been con- 
verted into defensive towers. Beyond this portico there is 
a hexagonal court of 144 feet diameter, independently oi the 
surrounding chandlers, which are, however, in a ruinous state. 
At the western side of this enclosure there is a gateway and 
a sloping ascent into a grand quadrangular court., occupying 
the central and highest part of the platform ; it is 347 feet 
from north to south, and 317 feet, from east to west, indepen- 
dently of the surrounding apartments : some of these were 
elegant, semicircular alcoves of 30 feet in diameter ; others 
are of larger dimensions, and either square or quadrangular, 
with light arched roofs. In the interior are several niches, 
probably once containing small statues, or figures iu relief, and 
on the exterior there appears to have been a kind of colonnade 
opening into the court, in the centre of which there is an 
elevated platform of considerable extent, and on it some 
remains of a structure, possibly one of the altars of Ba’al. 

Beneath are two vaulted parallel passages extending from 
the eastern to the western extremity, whose entrances are in 
the hexagonal court below ; and they arc connected with each 
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other by a third passage from north to south. The smaller 
has suffered much from time, but the larger is a complete 
tunnel of 17 feet wide by 30 feet high. The walls and the 
semicircular arch resting upon them are of admirable work- 
manship, both being formed of large blocks of closely fitting 
stones. There are recesses or apartments on each side ; and 
galleries on the same level appear to have continued this sub- 
terranean communication towards the temples and to the 
western side of the plateau. 

The latter extends 283 feet westward of the court first 
noticed, with a breadth of 1 18 feet, and it had on it a temple 
of elegant proportions. There are standing six Corinthian 
columns, probably part of a splendid peristyle which ap- 
parently had 10 columns in front, and 19 on the sides. 
Those which still remain are of exquisite proportions and 
colossal dimensions, being 7 feet in diameter, and, with their 
pedestals, 71 feet high; in adition to which, there was an en- 
tablature of 11 feet 9 inches, composed of two layers of cut 
stone, which, together with a fine cornice, give a height of 
nearly 80 feet. The shafts of these columns are formed of 
three pieces beautifully fitted without cement, and strengthened 
with iron cramps fixed into a socket in each stone. 

A little way southward there is a smaller but more jterfeet 
temple. Tbis structure is a parallelogram of 225 feet by 118 
feet, having a peristyle of Corinthian columns, 45 feet high, 
19 feet in circumference, 9 feet apart, and at an equal distance 
from the wall. Tin* columns were surmounted by a bold 
cornice, 7 feet high, from which a fine stone ceiling, with 
sculpture, representing a Ganymede and oilier figures, was 
carried to the wall. Originally, each of the two longer sides 
of the peristyle had 14 columns, and the shorter 8; but some 
have fallen into the area below, whilst others have slipped 
from their pedestals, and lean unbroken against the walls of 
the temple. The entrance to the interior of the latter is at 
the east end, through an exquisitely carved door-way, 26 feet, 
high by 20 feet wide ; having a staircase on each side leading 
to the top of the building. The interior space, 118 feet long 
by 65 feet wide, had niches on each side, and two screens, at 
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the distance of 25 feet from each extremity : the space lieyond 
the innermost, or western, screen probably contained the object 
of worship ; but the roof of this building, which was particu- 
larly solid, having fallen, the floor presents a confused mass of 
sculptured lozenges, medallions, cornices, and fragment* of 
canopies, mixed with those of the supporting columns and 
pilasters. 

Kut the pleasure derived from visiting these magnificent 
specimens of Roman art is lost in astonishment when the 
substruction itself of the monuments is attentively examined. 
This probably belongs to a remote period, compared with that 
of the upper part. It. is formed with massive hewn stones, of 
ponderous weight. ; three of which, near the angle, are more 
particularly remarkable for their prodigious size ; the largest, 
being 67 feet long, 14 feet broad, and 9 feet thick ; and, in the. 
great quarry, about three-quarters of a mile from the town, 
a still more gigantic stone remains, almost separated from the 
rock, preparatory to being transported to the building. 

It is unknown by whom, or at what time, the city was 
founded. Its Greek name, Heliopolis, has the same significa- 
tion as the Syriac , word Ka’albek (the city of the sun, or of 
Ka’al), by which it is now, as in very ancient times, designated. 
It is, doubtless, the Ka'ulat.h' of Solomon ; and it may be on 
the site of the palace built, for t!}e daughter of Pharaoh. 1 2 Its 
position between Tyre and Palmyra must have rendered it, 
anciently, a most important commercial station ; and to serve 
as such it was, iy> doubt, originally founded ; but. when the 
trade of tbe country was diverted into other channels, the 
prosperity of the city declined : being at length abandoned, 
even the knowledge of its existence was for a long time lost ; 
and, as was the case with Tadmor, it has only of late l»een 
rescued from oblivion. 

The remaining or southern portion of the Paslialik of 
Akka includes a part of tbe coast of Phoenicia, together with 
the whole of the provinces of Upper and Lower Galilee: in 

1 1 Kiugs, chap. IX., v. 18; 2 Chron., chap. VIII., v. 6. 

4 Benjamin of Tudela, by A. Asher, vol. I., p. 86. 
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the time of Josephus its soil was fruitful, 1 and it. would be 
so now were it diligently cultivated. Although very moun- 
tainous, the ridges surrounding the plains are lower and more 
rounded than those to the northward ; and the villages of 
Galilee, instead of being constructed with difficulty on steep 
acclivities, are for the most part, placed either on swelling 
hills or on the rounded shoulders of low mountains, where 
cultivation is carried on without the additional labour of con- 
structing terraces. The villages are small, some distance 
apart ; and the country being thinly peopled, it is only now 
and then that the traveller perceives one : each of them 
consists of a cluster of square dwellings, like as many huge 
blocks of stone placed on the side of a hill, and each is sur- 
rounded by fields, some of which are enclosed with fences of 
thorn, or the prickly pear. 

At the eastern boundary of the district is the strong castle 
of Esh Shukif; and southward of this are the plain and 
lake of (iennesareth : the former containing the site of Ca- 
pernaum, which is near Ain-el-Tin, on the border of tin.* 
latter.* A little way beyond this place, and still on the shore 
of t.lie lake, is Tabariyeh, or Tiberias, the capital of a district 
of the same name, with a castle on some high ground at the 
north-western extremity. It contains a tine mosque, once a 
Christian church, and two others; one of which is on the 
spot where IYler is supposed to have thrown his net. About 
1000 Jews occupy a separate quarter, close 1:o the lake, in the 
centre of the town ; and there are about. 3000 Turks, Arme- 
nians, and others. The ancient city was between the present 
town and a spot, remarkable for its warm springs ; but. the 
remains are trifling. On the right hank of the Jordan, eight- 
miles southward of the lake, is IJelsan, a modern village of 
about SO houses, with the ruins of an Acropolis on Tell 
Jhiisan ; there are also those of a theatre, with some tombs, 
and other remains of Hethshero the ancient Scythopolis.’ 

• 

1 I)e Bello Jiul.. Dib. IH./chap. iii., s. 2. 

* Dr. Robinson’s Biblical Researches in Palestine, veil. III., p. 280-294. 

3 Irby and Mangles’ Travels, &c., p. 301 ; Burckhardt’s Travels in Syria, 
&c., p. 343. 
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About, ten miles W.S.W. from thence is Jenen, or (iinea, 
once a city of refuge, and, according to Josephus, 1 situated 
within the limits of Samaria. The present town contains 
a copious fountain, and nearly 500 stone-built houses, sur- 
rounded by gardens, and hedges of prickly pear. 2 

Northward is the small village of Zer-’in, containing a 
sculptured sarcophagus, the fountain, and some other remains 
of Jezreel ; 3 and nearly ten miles beyond is Kn Nasirah, or 
Nazareth. The town contains about 120 Muslim and 325 
Christian families, or nearly 3000 souls, and an extensive 
Latin convent, in which is the gaudy church of the Annun- 
ciation. The houses are of stone, well built, with flat roofs, 
and are situated partly in an oblong mountain basin and 
partly on the slope of a steep hill, overlooking its western side; 

1 Ant., XX., c. vi., s. 1. 

* Dr. Itobiusim’s Biblical Researches in Palestine, &c., p. 185. 

s Ibid., pp. 103 -165. 
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the hills on the other sides are lower, liesides the so-called 
Mount; of Precipitation, in its vicinity, towards the south-east, 
tradition has fixed many other remarkable localities, such as 
the fountain of the Virgin, the workshop of Joseph, and the 
stone on which Christ dined with his disciples. 

On the northern crest of an ari< ridge is an extensive 
Gothic castle, with some circular towers, probably constructed 
in the time of the Crusades: on its southern slope there is 
another, of more modern date; and between both, on some 
broken ground, forming three separate shoulders, is the town 
of Safct, or Japhct. This is about '20 miles north-eastward 
of Nazareth, and is one of the four cities of Galilee so much 
venerated by the Hebrews : from its proximity to Esdraelon, 
as well as its singular position it is probably also the site of 
Hethuliah.’ It is neatly •built, and contains about 700 
houses, occupying the slopes in such a way that, in some 


1 Judith, chap. IV., v. 6; chap. VI., v. 14. 
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instances, the flat roofs serve as terraces for a higher row. 
Safet 1 contains seven synagogues and an university, or rather 
a celebrated Rabbi school. The terrace of the northern castle 
commands a line view of the lake and environs, which are 
prettily covered with vines, olive, and almond trees ; and the 
position corresponds, in a remarkable manner, to that, given of 
Jotapata by Josephus, being almost all built upon a precipice, 
and having about it immensely deep valleys. 3 This was, accord- 
ing to Tacitus, the strongest place in Galilee ; and, under the 
Jewish general and historian, it vigorously resisted Vespasian ; 
it does not, however, appear that the like vigour was displayed 
by the same general when the place was stormed by Titus. 3 

Near the north-western extremity of the district is 
modern Sur,.or Tsiir, and around it are the remains of the 
once great commercial emporium of Tyre. The former 
occupies the northern extremity of the peninsula, once an 
island, and also part of the neck of land which now connects 
the latter with the main. The town is tolerably clean, and 
contains one most pie, the ruins of an ancient Christian church, 
with nearly 700 houses, usually of one story, and about 2500 
persons. The inhabitants obtain the requisite supply of water 
from two cisterns a little way outside of the town ; and, as 
these are in an artificial isthmus, an opinion prevails that the 
supply comes from the fountains of Solomon, at Ras-el-Am. 
On the side of the isthmus are the remains of the walls and 
one of the gates; part of the walls, with several columns 
and other vestiges of the ancient city, may also be traced 
along both the Eastern and western side. The eastern 
buildings form one side of the small port, from which some 
trade is still carried on, chiefly in cotton and tobacco ; and at 
the northern extremity is the fort and pharos constructed by 
the Crusaders. At the close of the eleventh century it was a 
pretty town, with a suburb ; and was famous for the manu- 
facture of glass, earthen vessels, and white stuff's of superior 

• 

1 The castle ^and a great parr of the city have. since been desiruved by ihc 
terrible earthquake which visited this part of the country on the 1st Jiinunrv, 
1837, 2 Jo«., De Bello Jud.* iib. 111., chap. viii. 

a Tacitus, Appendix to book XVI., sec. x. 
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richness. 1 Including the portion outside of the present town, 
the peninsula extends 1400 yards from north to south, and 
nearly 800 yards eastward from the sea to the commencement 
ol the neck which has been formed by the great mole carried 
by Alexander lrom the mainland to the island, with the 
materials found at Pabetyrus, and timber brought from 
Gebanon. 2 But the remains of walls and buildings, now 
covered by the sea at each extremity, show that the peninsula 
ol Tyre had at one time a much greater extent; consequently, 
that the northern and southern harbours were more capacious 
than they are now : the town also was larger, a part having 
been, at, a subsequent time, inundated. 3 

The first city of Tyre, the eldest daughter of Sidon, stood 
on the mainland, and even very anciently it bore the name of 
Pahctyrus ; but insular Tyre was the principal place when it 
was besieged by Nebuchadnezzar and Alexander, who sur- 
rounded it by their fleets : it then contained the palaces of 
her merchant princes, and the abodes of her traffickers, who 
are designated in Scripture tins honourable of the earth. Of 
the more ancient city, however, there are few or no vestiges ; 
for it is doubtful whether or not the .fountains already 
noticed, and part of an aqueduct, are such. 

About nine miles south-south-west is ( 'ape .Blanco, and 
the remarkable road called the Tyrian ladder and from 
hence an ancient paved road leads by Ras Nakliora to 
the celebrated Kaiseriyeh, the Gath of the Philistines, sub- 
sequently Caesarea, 4 * * * 8 which, as late as the time of Edrisi, was 
a large city, surrounded by suburbs, and defended by a strong 
citadel.® Portions of the walls, and of an aqueduct, with a 
temple and some granite columns, arc the principal remains of 

1 Edrisi, tome V., j>. 314, Kccucil <tc Voyages et tie Mt-moires, &c. 

* Uollin's A tic. Hist. 

“ Compare Manndrdl’s Journey, p. -1 1 (Riviuglon; London, 1832), with 

Count. tic Bertolt, On the Site of Ancient j re (London, Geog. Journal, vol. FX-, 

p. 289. Benjamin of Tndcla ob-ciAes, that whoever embarks may observe 

the towers, markets, &c. By A. Asher, vol. I., p. (53. 

* See above, p. 464. * The 8th, 9th, 10th, and 1 1th chapters of the Acts. 

8 Tome V., p. 348, ltecucil de Voyages et tie Meinoircs, &c.. 
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Caesarea Palestina ; which was constructed at such enormous 
cost by Ilerod the Great, in honour of his patron Augustus. 1 

Near Alt-lit. about twelve miles northward, along the coast, 
are the remains of the ancient city of Pelegrino, with its port 
and castle ; and eight miles further north is Mount Carmel. 
The sides of the striking headland of Jebel Mar Elias present 
masses of limestone, partially shaded by olive and walnut 
trees; to these, higher up, succeed a variety of shrubs and 
odoriferous plants, forming in some places thick brushwood ; 
which, however, becomes scanty towards the summit. The 
latter is occupied by a summer-house, erected by Abdu-llah 
Paslia, and by the Carmelite convent, overlooking the sea, 
at the western extremity. In the rock below the latter is the 
extensive grotto, supposed to be that of Elias, and many 
smaller excavations ; and at the termination of the northern 
slope of the mountain are two castellated buildings, between 
which is Ivaifa, probably Ephah, 2 a small walled town, with 
a mole and anchorage, defended by the lower castle. A little 
beyond the latter is the southern extremity of a line bay, 
about nine miles in extent ; on the northern horn of which 
stands Acre, the capital of the district. 

In addition to about 2000 stone-built terraced houses. 
Acre, properly Akka, contains a fme arched bazar, several 
mosques, khans, baths, and other public buildings; amongst 
which may be noticed the arsenal, granary, and the .Latin 
convent, which is a very large building; also the Serai of the 
Pasha ; and, nearly in the centre of the town, the Jezzar 
Jami’. The last, “which is amongst, the finest mosques in 
Asiatic Turkey, was constructed by the celebrated Pasha of 
that name (Jezzar, or Butcher) with ancient materials, chiefly 
brought from Kai'sariyeh. The interior displays arabesque 
walls, partly covered with fine marble ; and the exterior a 
grand cupola, a lofty minareb, a fine entrance portico, and a 
spacious court, with a fountain shaded by trees : a covered 

1 Benjamin of Tudela, by A. Asher, p. 65; ami Josephus, Ant., XV., 
cap. ix., see. 6. 

* Isaiah, chap. LX., v. 6. 
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gallery, open towards the interior, surrounds the whole. The 
Serai, once the Konak of the same Pasha, is a high castellated 
keep, on which are mounted several guns ; and it is situated in 
rear of the north, land front : to this is joined the ilarim, 
which, like the other part of the structure, has a high tower 
near the extremity, to serve as a place of retreat. The streets 
of the town are numerous and narrow ; and, in 1880, Acre 
had the cleanliness of a western city ; no camel, dog, or other 
animal being permitted to pass the inner ditch. The town 
was amply sup] died with water, partly from cisterns and partly 
from the lowest slopes of the mountains, about four miles to 
the north-east ; being brought by a conduit, on which, at 
short: intervals, were towers, like those between Belgrade and 
Constantinople. Scarcely two miles further, towards the 
north-east, is the country-house of ’Abdu-llah, the former 
Pasha ; which is prettily situated in the midst of gardens, 
and is remarkable for a mixture of Chinese, Turkish, and 
European architecture. At 1200 yards eastward of the town 
is the celebrated Cour de Eioti .Mount, on which Napoleon, 
and, subsequently, Ibrahim I’asha, caused some works to be 
constructed. . 

The fortress of Acre, covers a tongue of land running south- 
westward into the sea, and its defences form an irregular 
pentagon, with two fronts towards the land ; the three others, 
which follow the contour of the peninsula, being washed by 
the sea. 

These consist almost entirely of a single escarp, from 27 
feet to 31 feet high; with 81 guns, 13 mortars, and 9 how- 
itzer guns, or 103 pieces of ordnance in all, to command the 
approach ; but the works are altogether defective with respect, 
to flanking fire, and they are exposed to be enfiladed, especially 
the long front facing the west. The two land fronts have 
double, escarped, enceintes, which are separated by a dry ditch. 
The inner enceinte consists of ;•;< ordinary loop-holed Turkish 
wall, from 30 feet to 10 feet high, flanked by towers, and 
forming a salient angle as it crosses the peninsula. The 
shorter side runs nearly north from the bay for a distance of 
400 yards, when the longer makes with it A right angle, by 

2 i 2 
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running nearly due west about 700 yards to the Mediter- 
ranean. Nearly the whole of the ramparts of the inner line, 
and a great part of those raised since the town was besieged by 
Buonaparte, are taken in reverse, at the height of 90 feet, by 
the fire of the castellated work already mentioned. The outer 
works, which were added by .bazar I ’ash a after the memorable 
failure of the French general in 1799, consist of two bastioned 
fronts, with escarps from 30 to 40 feet high from the bottom 
of the ditch to the cordon, and earthen pnrajiets ; the ditch, 
which is dry, has a reveted counterscarp ; there is also a tra- 
versed covered way, and an imperfect glacis, defended by 53 
guns of different calibres : in this fortress, a garrison of 3000 
irregulars resisted the Egyptian lleet and army from the 20tli 
of November, 1831, till the third bloody assault, ordered by 
Ibrahim Pasha, terminated, on the 27th of May, 1832, the 
protracted defence made by Abdu-llah Pasha. 1 Its remarkable 
position between Syria and Egypt must have given import- 
ance to Akka, even at the time of the Canaanites and Phoe- 
nicians ; and the former here successfully resisted the tribe of 
Asher.* 

It appears to have had some privileges granted to it by 
Alexander during the siege of Tyre ; and after the division 
of his empire it fell to the share of Ptolemy, who enlarged it 
and gave it the name of Ptolemais. 3 In the time of Augustus 
it had become a great city; 4 and, in addition to the castle and 
mole near the south-eastern extremity, there are some vesliges 
of it a little way outside of the town, towards the east, and 
south-east fronts. In 636 it fell into the hands of the Khaliph 
'Omar; subsequently to which, during a period of more than 
400 years, the Christians, and, amongst, these, two English 
kings, contended for it with the Saracens, till at length, in 
1517, after a protracted and honourable defence, made by the 
Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, from whom it derived the 

* Three outworks were added on the land side, and some ‘mprovemenls of 
the defences were made by the Egyptians previously to the bombardment by 
the combined fleets on the 3rd of November, 1S40. 

* Judges, chap. 1., v. 31. 3 Strabo, lib. XVI., p. 758. 

4 Acts. chap. XXI., v. 7. 
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name of St.. Jean d'Acre, it was taken possession of by the 
Turks. At the close of the last century, Jezzar lYislni re- 
paired the town, and put the fortifications in a state which, 
when manned by the British seamen and marines under the 
gallant Sir Sidney Smith, in conjunction with the Turkish 
garrison, enabled them to resist the assaults of Buonaparte, 
and arrest his project of eastern conquest. 
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THE PASH Al. IKS OF GAZA AND DAMASCUS. 

Surface of Gaza. — Rivers ami 'Mountains. — Towns of Jenin, Samaria, anil 
NAbulus. — Ebal and Gerizim. — Towns of JafUi, Lvdda, Ramlch, ’Askulan, 
Gaza, Hebron, and Bethlehem. — Cisterns of Solomon. — Jerusalem. — Surface 
of Damascus. — Mountains. — Abann and P bar par. — Districts of Ez S/.alfa, 
El Lmvu, the Ledja, &c. — Ezra, Salem, NVjnin. Medjcdcl, and Shaara.™ 
Jcbel Ilaouran. — Soueida. — Xaele — Kanomit. — Sholiba. — Plain of the 
Ilaouran.-— Es Szauamein, El Mezareib, Remtha, Zerka, and ihe Decapolis. 
— El Kura, Gadara, Ajlun, and Jera<h. — Peraea Proper. — River Arnon. 
— Orn El Ruspakb. Madeba, llcsban, Zcy, El Be.lka, Szalt, Jebel JePad. — 
Ammon. — Kerak. — Moab. — Palmyra. — Damascus. 

In 1830, the country lying southward of the preceding dis- 
trict was annexed to the latter ; and thus, by including 

Pliilistia, the limits of ’Alika were extended to the borders 
« 

of Egypt. The southern territory had before formed a dis- 
trict which usually was independent of the other Pashaliks : 
in addition to the Mutesellimlik of El-Kuds, it contained the 
Melkana or appanages of Yafa, *Ludd, and Ghuzzeh, or Gaza ; 
and its limits included the kingdoms of Samaria and Judea. 
Gaza touches the district of Akka a few miles southward of 
Kai'seriyeh ; having the Mediterranean on the west, the 
valley of the Jordan and oi the Dead Sea on the east, and 
Arabia Petrosa on the south in about 30 s 24', N. Lat. ; from 
whence the line runs northward along the territory of Egypt 
to the well of Kafa on the Mediterranean shore. At this 
spot, which is six hours’ distance south of Gaza, are the re- 
mains of ancient Ilaphia, 1 the last town of Syria, where two 
granite columns yet standing arp supposed by the natives to 
mark the division between Africa and Asia.* 

1 Polybius, lib. V., c. viii. 

* Preface by Col. Leake to Burckhurdt’s Travels, p. viii. 
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This district is without any large river, and few of its 
streams are even perennial. Towards the north, however, 
both the Nahr-el-Akhdar and the Nalir-Abii-Zabura enter 
the Mediterranean ; and seven miles southward of the latter, 
another called El-Nuhr-Arsuf, also enters that. sea. This 
stream flows from the mountains of Samaria, in which it has 
two affluents ; the northern branch rising near Sauur, and 
the southern westward of Nabulus. A little short of Yala 
is the iSa.hr ’Aujeh, which flows in a northerly direction from 
Ludd, along the side of the plain of Sharon, and at length 
making a bold sweep W. and W.S.W., it proceeds through 
the latter into the sea. 

Between Yafa and ’Askulan is the Nahr Rubin, with 
two very small streams ; and at the latter place is the river 
of the same name, which has several affluents in the western 
hills of Judea; these having united, the trunk flows through 
Wadi Simsim into the sea. 

Again, beyond (iaza are two winter streams, the one 
flowing along Wadi-el-Sheria and the other through Wadi 
Deir. Towards the eastern side of the territory are Wadi 
Birch and Kl Nalu* Be'isan ; and six miles southward of the 
latter is the river K! Malik, which, as well as the others, falls 
into the Jordan ; again, If) miles southward is Kl Fariyah, 
which is formed by the Nahr Bidan and other affluents, 
whose sources are near the water-shed a little distance north 
of Nabulus. The other streams which run into the valley of 
the Jordan southward from El Alunar to Wad i F uwar skirt- 
ing Jericho, as well as those which fall into 1;he # Dead Sea, 
only flow during part of the year. But although there is so 
little running water, there is a tolerable supply of this neces- 
sary of life ; for the rains not only moisten the soil, but also 
till the tanks and reservoirs with which the inhabitants now, 
as in former time.s, are 1 provided. 

As already noticed, 2 the prin : pal ranges of the district are 
those of Carmel and Qilboato the north; the first makes from 
the sea a southern sweep, which is prolonged by the second into 

1 Go into tlie land, and into all the fountains ot water, &c. — 1 .Kings, 
chap. XIII , v. 5. 2 See page 391. 
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the valley of the Jordan near Sukkot (Succot.h) ; and it sends 
out towards the same valley the groups of Samaria and 
Naim lus, which, as well as those of Judea, are prolonged 
southward. 

Almost, from the. shores of the Mediterranean, the territory 
of Judea presents a succession of rounded hut, rocky hills, 
separated by gorges and valleys, running 8 . 8 . W. and 
N.N.E. till they terminate at the opposite side, with the 
desolate rocky mountains which border the Dead Sea and 
part ol the Jordan. 

In addition to the liedawins, who occupy nearly the whole 
of the eastern and part of the western side of the territory, 
many ol the other inhabitants of Judea are half nomadic; 
the soil itself is inferior to that, of Galilee, and, though gene- 
rally fertile, it has that sterile appearance which in warm 
countries is the consequence of defective cultivation. 

The valleys of Judea westward of Jerusalem are Wadi 
Suleiman, with those of Ismael, Abu Gosh, and Es Sumt. or 
Elah, all partially cultivated, more particularly the hist, in 
which it. is supposed that. David overcame Goliah. Towards 
Bethlehem are Wadi Mar Elias and Wadi-el- A h 1 1 1 a. Ii ; again, 
southward of that town are Wadi Khureitun, Wadi Tekua, 
a ltd \V adi-el-Tuheishmeh ; the latter an irregular valley, 
which may be considered as being prolonged southward by 
that of Wadi-el-Khulil to some distance beyond Beersheba ; 
it produces in many places fields of grain, line grapes, and 
other fruits . 1 

Immediately northward of Jerusalem is Wadi Jeliosaphat, 
and beyond, those of Beit Haniiui and Suweinit, both bending 
north ; the latter being afterwards known as the stony valley 
of Bethel. 

Onward, the appearance of the country improves; west- 
ward of the mountains of Ephraim is the celebrated plain of 
Sharon, already noticed ; and near its northern extremity is 
Wadi Kurawa, from which that of Lubban and others run 
eastward into Samaria. The valleys of the latter district, 

‘ lb. Robinson’s Biblical Researches, &c., vol. II., pp. 629 and 630; 
vol. L, pp« 3 1*3 und 320. 
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particularly Jenin to tlie north, running into Esdraelon and 
Secheiu, containing hundreds of springs to the south, are 
richer than those of Judea and Lower Galilee; the country is 
also less mountainous ; the ridges hy which it is intersected 
being prettily wooded with the butin or wild pistachio, the 
olive and other trees, mixed with the valonia, myrtle, Indian 
lig, & c. ; among which, either on the slopes or occupying 
separate eminences, are villages and towns. The former arc 
numerous, and, like those in .Judea, are generally surrounded 
by a wall, within which are flat-roofed stone-built houses, 
usually of one apartment only ; but in Samaria the walls 
enclose gardens and lields. 

The towns and ancient sites in this district command a 
degree of interest which in no other part of the world is 
surpassed. Near the northern limits is Jenin, the Ginea of 
Josephus,' a town of about 100 houses, in the midst of gardens ; 
and about 12 miles S.S.W. from thence, prettily situated on 
the slope of a high and almost isolated hill, is the extensive 
village of Sebustieh. The latter occupies the site of ancient 
Samaria, which was built hy Omri, and was the seat of go- 
vernment on the removal, of the latter from Sheehem. 8 

It was at one time adorned with an ivory palace ; :l and up 
to the captivity by Shalmanasar, 1 * * 4 the Kings of Israel, whose 
capital it was, did everything possible to make it the strongest 
and richest city in the world. It was partially revived by 
the Romans under the name of Gabiana ; but. it continued to 
be an inconsiderable place till Herod the Great restored its 
ancient lustre, and gave it the name of Se baste. 3 Of the 
magnificent temple erected in honour of the Emperor Au- 
gustus, only a part of a colonnade exists; and besides this, 
the village contains the remains of a convent and church 
dedicated to Johu the .Baptist.* 5 

Scarcely five miles S.S.E., in a fine valley nearly a mile 
broad, which stretches norths .stward between Mounts Ebal 

1 An*., XX., 6, 1. * 2 1 Kings, clmp. XVI., v. 24. 

a 1 Kings, clmp. XXII., v. 39. 4 2 Kings, chap. XVII., v. 6 and 7, 

a Jos., Ant., lib. XV. 

0 Dr. Robinson’s Biblical Researches, vul. III., p. 147. 
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and Gerizim is Nubulus, the capital of Samaria, 1 the Neapolis 
of the Homans, and Sichem or Syeharof Scripture.* The city 
is long and narrow, and has hut two streets ; it contains al>out 
2000 Muslim inhabitants, some Christians and Jews, with a 
few Samaritans ; 3 and it is prettily situated amidst orchards, 
streams, and vegetable gardens. The houses are of stone, 
lofty, and well built, particularly in the Samaritan quarter. 

A little northward of the town, at the loot of Mount Kbal, 
there are many sepulchral excavations, and on its summit are 
other ruins ; but it has lately been ascertained 1 that the re- 
mains on Jebel-el-Tur or Gerizim are sufficiently extensive to 
represent the towers and temple which once occupied the 
summit of this mountain.* At. the eastern extremity of the 
valley is the tomb of Joseph, the held of Jacob, and the well 
of the Samaritan woman ; the last, is now dry. Ancient 
Gerizim 6 is richer than Ebal, and is the more distant of the 
two ; 7 and the southern part of the intervening space contains 
the remnant of the Cutheans," who were brought thither by 
Shalmanasar. They have in their possession a copy of the 
Pentateuch 3460 years old, which, they say, was f.mnd in a 
hole on the top of Gerizim. 9 

On the coast westward of Nabulus, about the estuary of the 
Nahr-el-Hadhr, are the remains of Arsuf, once Apollonia ;'° 
and about 15 miles S.S.W. from thence is Joppa, now called 

1 Edrisi, tome V., p. 339, Rccucil tie Voyages, &c. * John, IV., v. 5. 

3 This is said to In: the only place in which the ancient Sabeuns are now to 
be found. — Edrisi, p. 339, tome V., Recueil, &c; there are, however, some in 
Mesopotamia ; see above, pp. Ill and 1 12. 

* M.S. Notes of Lieut.-Col. M ‘Niven. 

5 Deut. chap. XXVI [.; according to the Samaritan version. Jos., Ant., lib. 
XII., chap, viii., see. 6 and 7 ; also lib. V., cap. i., s. 19. The Samaritans 
offered sacrifices and burnt -offerings in their synagogue on Mount Gerizim. — 
Benjamin of Tudcla. By A. Asher, vol. I., p. 66. 

0 Notes by Licut.-Col. M ‘Niven. 

7 Ibid.; see also Plate No. XXIV., Nitbulus. 

3 Called Samaritans, Benjamin of Tudela ; vol. I., p. 66. 

* Lieut.-CoK' M l Niven, M.S. Notes. Also compare hbv and Mangles* 
Travels, p. 339, with Maundrell’s Journey, p. 54 (Rivington, London, 1832) ; 
and Jos., Ant., lib. V., cap. i., s. 19. 

w Rcland Pal., p. 573, and Dr. Robinson’s Biblical Researches, &c. ; vol. 
III., p.46. 
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• Jaffa, or YAfa, which is the port of Jerusalem. The modern 
town of Yafa contains an old castle, a khan, a large convent 
for the reception of pilgrims, likewise some small churches 
and mosques, and a large soap manufactory. It contains 
about 4000 Christians, with as many Muslim inhabitants, 
and nearly 1800 well-built houses covering the western 
and northern slopes of a hill which projects a little way into 
the sea. A natural breakwater, running N.N.E. along the 
shore, on. which there appears to have been a quay or pier, 
forms a kind of harbour for small vessels on the south- 
western side of the town ; there is also tolerable anchorage 
near the north-eastern side, ; and the view presented from the 
sea by a succession of streets, consisting of dome-covered 
houses, with a rich belt beyond of nopal or cochineal, orange, 
and pomegranate trees, is particularly pleasing. 

As the port of Jerusalem, and the last fortified town of 
Syria, Yafa becomes an important although by no means a 
strong place. The two sea fronts, forming part of an irregular 
hexagon, have a simple, escarp wall, with scarcely any flanking 
defence. The four land fronts are, however, better flanked ; 
but the escarp is low and badly built; a fajussebray and ditch 
surround the whole ; but the works, especially the southern 
and south-eastern fronts, are commanded from the ground 
near Sir Sidney Smith’s bastion. These defects might be 
partially remedied, and the castle and other large buildings 
would provide the necessary accommodation for the garrison. 
Buonaparte carried Yafa by assault after a siege of three days; 
and some of the prisoners were afterwards shot by his order, 
on the ground that they had broken the parole previously 
given by them at Gaza. 

By the ancient Phoenicians the city was said to be ante- 
diluvian ; l * and tradition assigns this spot as the place of the 
completion of the Ark. The port was the landing-place 
of the cedars with which ibe temple at Jerusalem was 
built ; a it is supposed to have been the Tarshish of Jonah ; 3 

1 Pliny, lib. V., cap. xiii. 

* Joseph., lib. XV., cap. ix., s. 6; 2 Chron., chap. II., v. 16; Ezra, chap. 

III., v. 7. Joshua, chap. XIX., v. 46. * Chap. I., II., and III. 
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and the house of Simon the Tanner, by the sea-side, is still 
shown. In the age of the apostles the city had the name of 
Joppa ; by St. Jerome it was called Japho, and in the time of 
the Crusaders, Japlia. Seven miles and a half K.S.K. of 
Joppa or Yafa, at the commencement of Sharon, is .Belt 
Adjct, probably Gadh ; and six miles south-westward, the 
town of Kamleh. The latter is prettily situated on a sandy 
plain, in the midst of olive, pomegranate, and kliarub trees ; 
it contains three mosques, some churches, a substantially-built 
Franciscan convent, and about 900 houses, generally covered 
with cupolas. A little westward of the Yafa gate there is a 
cistern 30 paces long by 25 paces wide and 20 feet deep, with 
steps at one angle to descend into it, and a roof resting upon 
Saracenic arches. Near the western side of the town are the 
remains of an enclosure like a court, within which is a square 
tower about 120 feet high, commanding an extensive view of 
the plain and surrounding country. This place has been 
supposed to be Ariinathea; it was largo, handsome, and 
flourishing in the time of Edrisi.' 

Two-and-lialf miles E.N.E. is Lu<ld or By dda, once called 
’ Diospolis, and the scene of St. Peter’s miracle ;* it is a n at sub- 
stantially-built, town, having a conspicuous minareb and the re- 
mains of the church of St. George, in addition to about 400 good 
buildings. Five miles south-westward is the village of Akir, 
the supposed site of Ekron, of which, however, there are not 
any remains ; a and ten miles farther is the village of Esdud, 
once Ashdod/ 1 and the Roman Azotus ; 5 this now contains no 
other remains of antiquity than a square building resembling a 
khan/’ About 15 miles east by south of this place the village 
of Beit Jibrin marks the site of Betogabris ; and about it are 
extensive excavations, with other remains of ancient Eleuthe- 
ropolis. 7 On the coast, 20 miles westward of these remains, 

1 Vul. V., p. 339, Recueil tie Voyages, &c. 

2 Acts, chap. JX., v. 33 and 35. 

* Dr. Robinson's Biblical Researches, III., p. 23. 

4 Isaiah, chap. XX., v 5 ; Jer., chap. XX V., v. 20; Amos, chap. I., v. 8 ; 
Joshua, chap. XI., v. 22. 

5 Acts, chap. V11L, v. 40, c Irby and Mangles’ Travels, p. 179. 

7 Dr. Robinson’s Biblical Researches, vol. II., pp. 397 to 420. 
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are the strong towers and deserted walls of ’Askulan, 1 which 
contain the ruins of a temple and some broken columns of 
red granite.* Hut as late as a.d. 1153, when taken by the 
king of Jerusalem, it was a flourishing commercial place; 3 
and at a. more remote period there was, in the vicinity, a large 
deep lake full of fish, also a celebrated temple dedicated to 
Derceto, 4 called Venus by Herodotus. 3 

About three leagues southward is Ghuzzeh or Gaza, once 
a city of the Canaanites, 6 afterwards one of the principal 
places occupied by the Philistines, 7 ami the scene of one of 
Samson’s exploits.* It is situated on the high road between 
Kgypt and Damascus, almost at the frontier of Syria, and 
nearly a league from the coast. It is an open town, seated on 
a tabular hill, and surrounded by fruit gardens hedged with 
prickly pears, amidst which, on the lower ground eastward 
and south-eastward, are the two villages or suburbs of 
1 Iarrat-et-te-Jear and Sejaeth, which latter is between the 
town and Samson’s Mount and on the other side stretching 
northward is the largest olive grove in Palestine. 10 The 
population amounts to about 10,000 souls, 11 and till recently 
it; was the scat of the local government.* After Tyre had 
fallen, this place held out for t wo months against Alexander the 
( ircat:, who was twice wounded during the siege. At the time 
of Sandy's visit in the seventeenth century there wore some 
remains of a temple, probably that of Dagon, in the centre of 
the town ; and there were other ruins on the southern side. 

At the eastern side of the territory, not far from the sites 
of Sodom and Gomorrah, are two remarka’blc places, Hebron 
and Jieit-el -Hahni ; the former, which is the more soul hern 
town, is prettily situated amidst olive plantations and pro- 

1 Zephaniah, chap. II., v. 4 ; Zaehariuh, chap. IX , v. 5. 

* Giovanni Finati’s Travels, vol. II., pp. 125) anrl 130. 

3 Eilrisi, tome V., p. 340, Recuc-.il de Voyages et Me moires, &e. 

1 Diod. Sie., lib. II., cap. v. ' Lib. I., cap. cv. 

<■ Gen., X., v. It). » 1 >>«*h., X., v. 41 ; and XL, v. 22. 

* Judges, chap. XV L, v. S. 

8 See notes and plan by Licut.-Col. Alder son, Royal Engineers, vol. VI., of 
Papers on the Duties of the Royal Lnginceis. 

10 Dr. Robinson’s Biblical Researches, vol. II., p- 312. " Ibid. 
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ductive vin« 3 r ards, each of the latter having in it generally a 
high square watch-tower. The three portions of the city, 
together with. the intervening gardens, occupy both sides of a 
deep and narrow valley, extending N.N.W. and S.S.E., 
which was probably once the field of Machjfclah. 1 It contains 
about 8000 inhabitants, several mosques, two synagogues, 
some khans, baths, and 1 500 stone dwellings ; many of them 
with pointed arcades below, and having either terraced roofs 
or roofs covered with low cupolas. But. the celebrated 
mosque, which is towards the north-eastern extremity, is the 
principal object in the place. At the northern side of the 
enclosure there is a flight of steps to the entrance of the 
building, which is a quadrangle surmounted by a cupola, and 
having minarehs ; the high walls and pilasters around the 
court appear to be ancient, and these, as well as the body of 
the structure, are very plain. A descending jKissage leads to 
the basement story of the mosque, probably once the cave of 
Machpelah, in which were deposited the bones of Sarah and 
Abraham. On the eastern slope of the hill, to the northward 
of the mosque, arc the remains of a castle; he-c, also, is 
the bazar, and the principal part of the town ; the latter 
extending across the valley, and again along a portion of the 
western declivities. Northward, beyond some gardens, there 
is another part of the town ; qnd between these is a pool or 
reservoir, about 80 feet long by 50 feet wide, and 18 feet 
deep : in the bed of the valley, farther south, there is a second, 
called the lower pool,* which is 120 feet square and 20 leet. 
deep, with a fliglif of steps at each angle. 

In the town, the supposed tomb of Abner is shown by the 
Jews, and nearly three miles northward are the; walls of a 
low quadrangular building, containing a well ; this enclosure 
is called Kamet-el-Khulil (House of Abraham), or simply 
El Khulil, the friend, or intimate friend ; 3 the town itself being 
known as the sepulchre of that patriarch. 4 

1 Benjamin of Tudela, by A. A .her, vol. I., p* 7f>. 

* 2 Samuel, chap. IV., v. 12. 

a lVibliothrque Orientals. — D’Hcrbdot. 

* Edrisi, tome V., i ; >. 339, KccueiL dc Voyages ct Memoires. 
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At a more remote period Hebron was called the city of 
Arba, 1 or Kirjath-arba, 3 from Arlm, a cliief of the Anakim. 3 
It was built seven years previously to Zoun in JEgypt, and is 
mentioned before Damascus/ It was probably from the 
valley of Hebron or Tuheisliemeh that the patriarch Jacob 
sent Joseph to seek his brethren at Sechem.* Beit-el-Lahin, 
or house of flesh,® the other place, occupies the eastern and 
north eastern slope of a long ridge, overlooking the plain of 
that name; and it contains about 450 stone-built houses, 
principally forming a single street, and almost entirely belong- 
ing to Christians, who number about. 1500 souls. A little 
way eastward of the town is the convent, an extensive pile of 
buildings, enclosed by very high walls, resembling those of a 
castle, with a small postern entrance, which is opened occa- 
sionally. It is tenanted by Greek, Latin, and Armenian 
monks, having within the church of the first the gaudy 
structure erected for the second branch of its inmates by the 
Empress Helena. Below, there is a small grotto, with an 
alter in a recess, which is understood to he the cave of the 
Nativity, in Bethlehem Ephruta. ’ On the western side oi 
the valley is the presumed well of the mighty men ; 7 and a 
little way northward, the tomb of Rachel, covered with a 
Muslim cupola. Three miles south-west of this spot, is Kal’at- 
cl-Burak, having within it a pool, which possibly may be the 
shut-up or sealed fountain, 8 and is apparently the principal 
feeder of the three adjoining reservoirs. Being on the slope 
of the hill, t hey descend in succession, the bottom of the first 
being nearly on the same level as the surface of the second, 
which carries the surplus water into the third and lowermost. 
The last is 582 feet long by 207 feet wide at the east end, 
and 148 at the west, with a depth of 50 feet. 

* Gen., chap. XXXV., v. 27. 

’ Gen., chap. XXIII., v. 2; Jilt!., chap. I., v. 10. 

* Josh., chap. XIV., v. 15. 

4 Gen., chap. XIII., v. 18* and Numb., chap. XIII., v. 22. 

5 Gen., chap. XXXVII., v. 14. 

6 Ibn Ilaukal, p. 38, of Sir Win. Ouselcy's translation. 

7 2 Sara., chap. XXIII., v. 15, 1G. B Canticle?, chap. IV., v. 12. 
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The central fountain is 423 feet long by 250 feet wide at 
the east, eud, 1G0 at the west, and 39 feet deep. The upper 
and smallest is 380 feet long, 23(5 feet wide at the east end, 
229 feet wide at the west, and 25 feet deep. 1 An aqueduct 
carries a supply of line water along the side of the hills to 
Bethlehem, as it formerly did to the once brilliant capital of 
the luxurious Solomon. 

When approached by the ordinary pilgrim route, Jerusalem 
has something of a desolate appearance, presenting at the top 
of a stony valley a range of turreted limestone walls, above 
which appear only a few of the most elevated dwellings, and 
some of the cupolas and minarehs ; whilst, like most other 
eastern cities, the interior is but a succession of dull streets 
and dead walls, sloping eastward, intersjierscd, however, with 
gaudy churches and heavy-looking convents. But when raised 
from the heights near the eastern side, the effect, is particularly 
striking, the whole city being seen from thence in complete 
detail. The Mount of Olives, or Jebel-el Tiir, commands, to 
the southward, a view towards Bethlehem and some of the hill 
country of Judea; and eastward is seen part of the valley of 
Santa Saha, with the Dead Sea glittering beyond, at the foot, 
of the mountains of Arabia l'etnea. But, westward, the 
scenery is still more remarkable; in this direction, Mount 
Olivet descends rapidly into the deep ravine of Kidron, on 
the slope near the bottom of which is the garden of Gethsemnne, 
and a little lower the tomb of the Virgin Mary; also those 
of Jehoshaphat., Absalom, and Zachariab. 2 On the sloping 
crest beyond this deep and narrow valley stands the city 
itself; which, in addition to many public buildings, contains 
upwards of 3000 good houses, distributed in four separate 
quarters, which cover as many hills, the whole being enclosed 
by lofty walls, flanked by square towers. The city has the 
shape of an irregular lozenge, whose western side skirts the 
valley of Gihon, while its southern side runs along that of 
Ben Hinnom ; the northern side is near the hill of Titus ; 

1 As given V.y l)r. Robinson : mv measurements were in paces. 

51 The son of Barachiah. 
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and, lastly, the eastern side runs almost uortli and south 
along the valley of Jchoshapliut, having in the centre the 
gate of St. Stephen : just southward of the latter, rising above 
the walls, is Mount Moriah, whose buildings are the fore- 
ground and principal part of the panorama. The quadrangular 
terrace on which they staud occupies about one-fifth ol' the 
area of the city, lieing about. 500 yards from north to south, 
with an average width of nearly *300 yards from east to west. 
Almost in the centre are the graceful mina veils of this mosque 
of Xhnar, which, with its arcades, courts, and innermost: 
enclosure, almost rivals the great and costly edifice of Solomon, 
which it has replaced. 

The body of the. Kubbet, es Suklirah, or Dome of the Rock, 
is octagonal, very spacious, and of Arabian architecture; its 
eight sides being much ornamented with bright coloured 
porcelain and rieh fret-work, and it, is surmounted by a 
spacious cupola. Beneath the lat ter is the celebrated liadjar, 
the concealed stone of the Muslims, who designate the whole 
enclosure JK1 Ilarim (the holy) ; also El Ilarim esli Shcrif, 
(the noble sanctuary). 

On the same terrace, a little way southward, there is another 
but, inferior building, designated, //or e.rcrl/cncr, the Mosjid- 
c.l-Aksa, 1 * * which has a portico of seven arches, with a glittering 
arabesque cupola, and is supposed to occupy the site of a very 
ancient place of worship. The extensive crypts and gateway 
below this building are undoubtedly ancient, and the arches 
apparently Roman, probably of the age of Herod. 8 

.Extending from Mount Moriah towards the northern and 
north-western walls, is the second and inferior quarter of the 
town, which, with its gardens and olive groves, covers the 
hill of Rczetba. 

Akra, the third and most extensive division, touches the 
preceding quarters on their western sides, and lias in its 
centre the three domes of the Holy Sepulchre; a little way 
from thence are the Creek, Syriac, and Coptic convents, and 

1 Ordinarily this means a mosque, with all its enclosures. 

* Mrs. Bouomi ; see Ilogg’s visit to Alexandria, 2S2, &c. 
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the pool of Hczekiah’. On the higher ground beyond, and 
almost, touching the wails, is the castle ol David; northward 
of which, on the most elevated spot in the city, is the Latin 
convent ; and about the same distance southward, on lower 
ground, is that of the Armenians, a less conspicuous but still 
more extensive pile of building, with a large garden reaching 
to the gate of Sion. On the southern and eastern slopes of 
this hill are the remains of the aqueduct of Solomon, and 
below is the valley of Ilinuom, which falls into that of 
Jchoshaphnt, or Kidron ; the former contains the lower pool 
of ( Jihon, and the latter that ol Siloam, with the village oi 
the same name. On the summit; of Mount Zion are some 
mosques and other Turkish buildings, in the midst, of which 
are the tomb of David, the place of the Last Supjier, and the 
house of Caipbas. This hill, which is the southernmost and 
smallest of the four belonging to the ancient city, appears to 
the left of the temple, outside of the present walls, and it 
completes the remarkable eoitp-tl'asil which is formed by the 
houses, convents, churche.-, gaudy domes, and graceful minarehs 
of Jerusalem, these being thrown out with a clearness which 
belongs to nature only in that region. 

The circumference of the present city is about two miles 
and a half ; the western side extends from Mount. Zion to a 
distance of 800 paces along the valley of the Gihon, and the 
eastern side to nearly 9/X) along that of Jehoshaphat ; whilst 
the northern and southern sides join their extremities by two 
lines, which run in a slanting or north-eastern direction. 
Desides the gate already noticed on the east, there arc five 
others, viz., that of Yafa or Delhi them on the west, the 
Zion and Dung gates on the south, and finally those of Herod 
and Damascus on the north. Detween these, a little . way 
north, is the grotto of Jeremiah ; at some distance farther are 
the extensive and well-finished sepulchral excavations called 
the Tombs of the Kings; and a little onward those of the 
Judges; these last are smaller «than the others, and their 
architecture is great ly inferior. 

Owing to the space occupied by the public buildings, the 
numlicr of private houses in Jerusalem is comparatively few; 
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anti in 1830 the population scarcely exceeded 15,000 souls, of 
whom more than one-third were Muslims ; the rest are com- 
posed of Jews and different sects of Christians^thc last being 
rather more numerous than the sons of Abraham. 

At the south-west corner of the Mesjid-el-Aksa are the 
remains of the bridge mentioned by Josephus as crossing the 
valley of the Tyrojaeon ; and portions' of the former walls 
may likewise be traced at. intervals along the eastern and 
western sides of the present city. There, are some massive 
remains near the southern side of Mount Zion, and others 
considerably to the northward of the gates of Damascus and 
Herod : it is evident, therefore, that the ancient walls must 
have enclosed almost, double the space occupied by the modern 
city; and they probably had a circumference of about 
geographical miles. 2 

The time of founding the city is supposed to be at least as 
remote as that of Melchizedeck, who met Abraham near this 
place, then called Salem (Peace), 3 and it appears to have then 
occupied two of the hills. Mounts Akra and Zion. About- 
1879, n.c., the city was taken by the Jebusite branch of the 
Caiman ites, who built the fort ress called. Jehus on Mount 
Zion ; and the compound, Jcbus-Saloin, is supposed to have 
given rise to the present name. 4 * * 

The two northern portions of the city were taken by 
Joshua n.c. 141 hut 400 years elapsed before David took 
the castle on Mount Zion. 8 That the neighbouring hill of 
Mount Moriah had previously been sacred, is evident from its 
having been chosen as the place for the sacrifice of Isaac, ami 
from the command given to Dan to rear an altar there. 
Herodotus himself gives it the name of (Jadytis, 7 or the Holy; 
and this epithet it retains to the present time, being called 
Kuds-el-Sheril’ (Sanctuary of the Just), and lie'it-el-Macaddcs 

1 Jos., J)e Belli) .lud., lib. V., rap. iv., I ; anil Dr. Robinson's Biblical 

Researches, vol. I., p. 425. r s Ibid, p. 407. 

* Gen., chap. XIV., v. IS*. 1 Cal mot’s Dictionary of the Bible. 

* Joshua, clmp. X., v. 23, &c. ; chap. XIII , v. 10. 

* 2 Sam., chap. V., v. f> and 7- 

7 Ilerod., lib. II., cap. clix , and lib. II., Cap. v. 


2 K 2 
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(holy house), by the Muhainmedans.' By all this people it is 
considered as n place of pilgrimage next in sanctity to JVlekkah 
and Medina.*,. 

The city and the second temple, or that of Zerubbabel, 
were taken by Alexander the Great ; again, two hundred 
years before Christ, by Pompey; and subsequently the temple 
was pillaged by Crassus. Herod the Great, adorned the city ; 
and with it the whole of Judea became a Roman province under 
his grandson (Agrippa II.) ; the subsequent revolt of the 
Jews brought about, its siege and destruction by Titus, a.d. 
70. 3 Adrian rebuilt the city on the site it now occupies, and 
in less than three centuries the name of Jerusalem was almost 
lost, that of Elia Capitolina, given by Adrian, being substi- 
tuted for it. In 013 it was taken by the Persians, from 
whom, fourteen years later, it was recovered by t.he Greeks. 
In 636 it capitulated to the Khaliph ’Omar, by whom, seven 
years afterwards, the great mosque was erected on the site of 
the temple. The Crusaders occupied the city from its capture 
in 1099 till it was taken by Salah-ed-din in U88. 4 After- 
wards it. was subject to the Latin princes, then to the 
Egyptians, and finally to the Turks. But with the exception 
of a trilling tax, now understood to be abolished, and rigid 
exclusion from the mosque of ’Omar, the Christians and 
Hebrews have long enjoyed the privilege of flocking to the 
Holy City. The former, to deplore the loss of their magni- 
ficent Temple ; and the latter, to witness the dust of Calvary 
covered with a gaudy structure. The portal of the structure 
is guarded by Tifrkish cavasses, and its interior is occupied 
by Latin, Greek, and Armenian churches, in addition t.o several 
small chapels placed around the I loly Sepulchre, for the use 
of the Maronites, Jacobites, Coptic, Abyssinian, arid Georgian 
Christians. 

1 I bn Ilaukal, p. 37, Sir W. Ouseley’s translation. 

’ Compare the BibliothOque Orient rile, p. 224, with Edrisi, p. 341; tom. V., 
lbwueil de Voyages, &c. # 

a Josephus, De. Bello Jud., lib. VI., chap. ix.,*. 3, says that 1,100,000 in- 
dividual? perished during the whole siege; but Tacitus, Appendix, lib. IV., 
chap vi.. estimates the whole of the besieged only at 600,000. 

* Mill’s History of the Crusades, vol. I., pp, 439, 440. 
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The Pashalik of Damascus includes the remainder of the 
Syrian territory, and even within its ordinary limits it is the 
most extensive district of the country; but occasionally both 
Gaza and Tripoli have been considered as Eyalets under its 
jurisdiction. The government of Sham, in its restricted limits, 
has on the west the Pashaliks ol' Tripoli, Akka, and Gaza ; 
on the north it touches that of Aleppo ; on the easl; it is 
bounded by Arabia Deserta ; and finally, on the south it 
touches Arabia Petraea. It extends from the last about 275 
miles in length, with a breadth, according to the existing 
boundary (from the Anti-Lebanon eastward to the valley of 
Palmyra), of about S5 miles. 

Along the western side of the districts are the valleys of 
the Jordan and Pika, also several offset branches from the 
ranges closing their eastern sides ; some of these branches run 
a good way into the interior. And one of these, the Jo.be 1-el 
Jusche, quitting the slopes of the Anti-Lebanon, under the 
name of Jebel Salahiyah, passes Damascus in a north-easterly 
direction, and then separates into three branches ; one, called 
El Utii hi Sabre, takes an eastern direction ; whilst the others, 
as the Jebel lluak and Jebel Kassiiim, ran north-eastward 
beyond Tadmor, showing bare rocky ridges tinged with deep 
purple, and a lofty serrated crest. With these exceptions, and 
the roeky tracts, El Ledja, &c, southward of Damascus, also 
some undulating liills elsewhere, the central and northern 
parts of the Pashalik may be considered as one level tract, 
which, under the name of the plain of Djdlan, commences a 
little way eastward of Tabari y eh, and is succeeded, by that of 
Djedur. This last plain, which runs along Jebel es Sheikh, 
although occasionally broken by undulating ground, continues 
northward, passing l>y Damascus, Hums, and Hamah, till it 
meets the Pashalik of Aleppo, when it proceeds eastward from 
the foot of the Anti-Lebanon to the Arabian desert; thus 
forming, between the latter and the mountains, an inter- 
mediate plateau, about. 2001 f feet high. In general the soil 
is rather light, hut very good, especially in the valleys of the 
Orontes and Jordan, which are partially cultivated ; but 
although equally susceptible of cultivation towards the eastern 
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side, the hitter is almost entirely pasture; grain being the 
exception in the I/tdja and some other tracts. 

Tile rivers and valleys of’tliis extensive district are numerous; 
lmt in general the former do not reach the sea. The llarrada, 
one of the most important, has its northern source at Ain-el- 
Hau'ra Ujmt, from whence it flows southward along the Anti- 
Lebanon ; and in the plain three miles eastward of Zibdeni it 
receives a short affluent flowing through that place. The 
trunk then makes a tortuous course in an east-south-easterly 
direction through a rich valley, alternately bordered by bold 
rocks and wooded hills. It passes the village of Souk, where 
there are some remarkable excavations; then that of Abila, 
and subsequently those of IVir Kainar and El Faj'dja, when it 
receives a fine stream, the Ain-el-Fiudja,' and carries onward 
a considerable body of water; but on approaching Damascus 
a bifurcation of this river, the ancient. Chrysorrlioas, takes 
place. One branch passes near Jebel Salahiyah, and along 
the northern side of the city, 2 whilst the southern is directed 
into eight different channels, 3 * * 6 which, after watering the city 
and fertilizing its extensive gardens, re-unite a beyond ; 
and the trunk, probably the Abana, or Arnana, 1 is joined by 
the northern branch, possibly the Pharpar/ which has also 
been greatly diminished by irrigation. 0 Shortly afterwards, 
the trunk enters the marshes and Lake of Bahr-el-Merdj 
Atilw, receiving just previously on its southern side the 
iVuhr-d-Berdc, and another tributary, the Awaadj Ivisweh. 
The former descends from the district of Rasheia in two 
branches, which unite at the foot of Jebel Ralmsieh, from 
whence the trunk makes a tortuous course ; first eastward 

1 Edrisi, p. 350, tome V., Uccueil de Voyages, &c. 

* Plurimi tauten Damascum ex epoto riguis aame Clirysorrlioa fertilem.— 
Piiny, lib. V., cap. xvi. 

8 Viz., Ndhr-Rcrid. Xflhr Bourn, Ndhr Bardi, Ndhr Canat-cl-Marah, Ndhr- 

Bauas, NYihr-Sacnth, Ndhr Cheikour, and Ndhr AMie. — Edrisi, p. 350. 

' 2 Kings, chap. V., v. 12. * s Ibid. 

6 Benjamin of Tudcla says expressly, that the Arinina flows through Damascus, 
and is conducted by pipes into the houses of the principal inhabitants ; and he 
adds, ihc Pharpar runs between the gardens and orchards on the outskirts, and 
richly supplies them with water.-— By A. Asher, vol. I., p. 84. 
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by Katana, then north-ciistward by Muddharnie, and again a 
little nor tli of east, till it terminates ns before mentioned. The 
other and larger st ream rises on the slope of del it : I llciseh, 
from whence, with a full stream, it Hows to 'ilu: north-east, 
passing El Kessue, and winding onward through undulating 
and usually bare hills, into the Burrada, a little below the 
former. The lake in which these and the former streams 
terminate, spreads eastward for about 9 miles, with an average 
width of nearly two miles; the other streams in this district 
being of inferior size, it will be best to notice them in 
describing the country southward. 

This tract, the ancient Pertoa, in the largest sense, contains 
Bclad-el-Belka on the south, Jebel Ajluu, Kl Kura, &<:., on 
the west. Be lad Haouran and four rocky districts to the north, 
of which the most distant is jebel es Szafla. The latter ex- 
tends from Jebel Haouran northward to the plain of Damascus 
in the form of a parallelogram of about 20 miles in length 
by six miles in width ; and, being without springs, it has no 
other supply of water than that of ponds and cisterns, which 
are filled during the rainy seasons. The centre of this district 
consists of an extensive plain, two days’ .journey in circuit, 
enclosed by a ridge of volcanic rocks, generally forming irre- 
gular masses of broken ledges heaped together; amongst which, 
however, are small patches of. pasture, and occasionally a little 
cultivation. The entrance into this singular tract is through 
a narrow pass between high perpendicular elills, called El Bab 
es Szalfa, which is about two yards wide. 1 

On the eastern slopes is the tract called El 1 toll ha, which 
contains some ruined villages; and at the western side there is 
another tract named El Hurra, to indicate the nature of its 
surface, which is covered with small-sized stones. 

Stretching along the south-western side are the plain and 
valley of El Down, both watered by a river ol’ the same name. 
The latter rises on the south-western slope of Tell Sehiehun, 
and flows northward by tlx: ruined town of Oiu Ezzeitun, 
which is partially occupied by about forty tauiilies ol Druses. 

* Burckhurdt’s Travels in Syria, pp. 93, GG1. 
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It is situated on a low hill, and has a circumference of about 
two miles. There are some inscriptions, with the ruins of two 
inferior temples, one of which is of the Ionic order, and a 
reservoir of about thirty feet diameter, probably once a crater, 
which lias been increased by excavating the rock. In the 
centre is the shaft of a column, intended to show the depth of 
water. The stream continues to make a tortuous course north- 
westward along this fine valley, which displays in many places 
luxuriant herbage, and passes the villages ot Essamera, Om 
Haretein, K1 II ad her, Khelkeir, Meharetein, El Huzzem, and 
Essura, from whence it inclines rather eastward of north, and 
terminates in the llahret-cl-Merdj. besides the preceding 
places, which are only occasionally inhabited, the extensive 
plain on each side of the Lowa contains many interesting re- 
mains, such as the castle and temple of Hour; the extensive 
ruins of Honeira ; and also some at the villages oi Jlyatti, El 
Ilait, and IMejaddan ; but at present there are little more than 
the pastures of the Arabs, and some small spots cultivated by 
the Druses, in the intervals between the masses of volcanic 
rocks. 

The Ijodjn extends westward from the preceding valley to 
that of El Loehf. It is rather larger than Es Szafla, and 
although the soil is stony, it: contains several pasture tracts 
and some cultivation, particularly in the outer portion of the 
district. The interior is occupied by the Helman, the Medledj, 
the Szolout the Dhouhire, and the Siale tribes of Arabs, who 
breed a vast number of goats. 1 Some of them also keep a few 
sheep and cows, and occasionally sow wheat and barley in 
certain spots. The surface of the greater part of the Ledja 
presents a labyrinth of volcanic rocks cleft asunder in various 
shapes, hut generally forming a series of concentric circles, 
separated by fissures from 15 to 20 feet deep, through which, 
hy any stranger at least, an exit is found with extreme diffi- 
culty. This tract represents the north-western part of the 
rugged Trachonit.es, s in whose ro&k-bound recesses the Arabs 

1 Burckhardt’s Travels in Syria, p. 111. 

* Strabo, lib. XVI., p. 755. 
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pitch their tents with the same degree of security which this 
country gave them in the time of Ilerod’s government.. 1 

Towards the S.S.K. limits of this remarkable country 
are the villages of Darra, Djeha, and Keinehl Jjoehf, at the 
last of which are some ruins and inscriptions. In the centre 
are those of Ancherc, Deir Dhami, Stir, Djcddel, and Dama, 
the last being the principal place, and at its northern limits 
are the ruins of ancient Phoenesus, now the deserted town of 
Missema. Its walls have a circumference of nearly three 
miles, and it contains the ruins of several public buildings, 
amongst which may be noticed those of a handsome temple 
with a Doric portico, and a roof supported by four Corinthian 
columns ; some inscriptions are also found on the spot. About 
a mile to the eastward there is a conical- shaped solid stone 
building, 24 feet in circumference and 15 feet high, with a' 
spiral staircase outside leading to the top ; but no inscription 
was found to show whether the structure was sepulchral or 
had some other object. 

Towards the north-western limits of the district are the vil- 
lages and ruins of Zebair, Zebir, Adzim, Sur, and some other 
inconsiderable places, which art; alike ruinous, and apparently 
similar in construction ; they art; here called Haush, meaning 
a defensible village. In general there is a square watch-tower 
of three stories a little way outside of the walls, and within 
are some paved streets. The better sort of the dwellings have 
one court, and sometimes a second, with apartments about it ; 
hut in general the houses are small, with heavy roofs of stone 
slabs, which arc of sufficient length to rekeh from the side 
walls to the top of one which extends along the middle of the 
building, or to the top of an elliptical arch supported by 
columns, in a like position. The doors are, or were, of one 
slab of, cut stone, seven inches thick, turning on stone pivots, 
let into the cap and ground sills ; and an iron chain passing 
through slanting apertures secured the door inside. 

In addition to the preceding places, there are three which 
are more considerable, viz., Shagra, Keratlia, and Ezra. The 


1 Jos., Ant., XVI., chap, ix., s. 1. 
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first contains some inscriptions, with the ruins of a temple 
and other remains ; its circumference exceeds two miles, and 
on the outside there is a square tower built of stoue. The 
second has some remains of a temple, and those of a large 
castle with a Greek inscription over one of the doors it has 
also a three-storied square watch-tower outside of the walls 
south-westward. The third, Ezra, is the principal town of the 
district, and has a most singular situation, Iteing built in the 
midst of a mass of volcanic rock. It contains two hundred 
Turkish, some Druse, and a few Christian families, who live 
principally in the ancient buildings ; their chief occupation 
being to prepare millstones and weave cotton stulls. 

In addition to the private dwellings, which lor the most 
part are iu good preservation, there ere the remains of palaces 
-and other public, buildings, some of which at a later period 
have been used as churches. Ezra contains a great many in- 
scriptions, one of which shows that it occupies the site of 
Ed rata. 

On the north-western side of El Ledja is the smaller, and 
on the southern, the principal valley of the Goehf. The latter 
is particularly fertile, being watered by t.he Nalir Kanouat, 
which probably will prove to be the most remote, and the 
principal branch of the Jarmuk. 

Not far from the source of this stream stands the small 
Corinthian Temple of Salem in ruins, with some other remains 
scattered around. Onward, near the right hank, is the Druse 
village of Nejran, which contains some ancient buildings with 
stone doors ; and on the opposite side of the stream the founda- 
tions of ancient Keratha, or Gerasa ; still further on are the 
Druse villages of Kcrbert-Hariri and iiusser. In the other 
braneh of the JLoehf, are the villages of El Modjidel, Tehuc* 
Bossin, and Shaara. The lust must at one time have A ,been a 
considerable place, hut its inhabitants are now reduced to 100 
Druse and Christian families. It contains some inscriptions, 
the ruins of several large large buildings, and one of the square 
watch-towers which are so common in this part of Syria. 

NArAC€U)OY 

AAYCO€C€AnY 
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Southward of the Loelif is Jebel ITaouran, and westward 
of the latter the more extensive country of Jielad J laouran. 
The former is a mountainous tract which extends from Toll- 
mans southward for a distance of about 30 inil<& to Szaalkhat, 
and again from Soneida eastward to the hills beyond Zaele, 
a distance ol about 18 miles, the highest ground being near 
Kelb, or Kcileib liaourun. 1 It is traversed in ditferent. direc- 
tions by numerous rouuded valleys separating rocky ridges, 
whose northern and western slopes are thinly wooded, the rest 
ol their surface being bare. One of these is watered by the 
Moi'et Maaz, which Hows eastward from Kelb Haouran and 
then south-westward along the foot of the mountains, into the 
plain near JJozra ; but the principal water-courses flow west- 
ward. Towards the north is Nahr Kanouat, which, as already 
noticed, waters the JLoehf, and nearly in the centre are the two ’ 
branches of the Nalir Nedam ; the northern of which flows 
from Ain-el-Merdj by Soneida into the southern branch 
coming from Kuiler. The trunk thus formed winds westward, 
till near the extremity of the plain it is joiued hv a tributary 
coming from the vicinity of Aaere; and these together 2 
form the principal branch of the Jarmuk, or Sheriat- 
el-Mandhicr. These mountains are almost entirely occupied 
by branches of the Druses, and the plains westward by the 
Uedawins. The former live in villages and towns chiefly con- 
taining clay-built dwellings, constructed near or upon the 
sites of ancient cities ; and although the buildings arc humble, 
they appear to he neat and cleanly. 

The Uedawins vary in number from 80 to 200 families, or 
more, who occupy ancient houses of the description already 
given ; they rarely contain more than a single apartment, .and 
the number of these ruined towns show that this tract was at 
one time thickly peopled. 

On the flanks of this tract, arc the towns of Sueida and 
Zaele ; the latter is situated on the slope at the commence- 

• 

* Probably Mount Alssulatnus of Ptolemy, lib. V., chap xv.; and the intro- 
duction by C»l. Leake (p. xii.) to Buvckhanlt’s Travels in Syria. 

* See page 401. 
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ment of the plain on the eastern side, and near a copious 
spring; the ruins are about, hall-an-hours ride in circum- 
ference, and .they contain a number of ancient houses with 
very low stone' doors some inscriptions are also found there. 
The former town is seated on a declivity of some high ground 
on the western side of Jebel Haouran, and its ruins cover a 
space of nearly four miles in circumference. It is supplied 
with water from several Birkets, two of which are very large ; 
and a good deal of cotton and tobacco are grown by the 
Druses, who partially occupy the ancient buildings ; of these 
then; remains part of a street with arches, apparently for shops 
on each side. The ruins consist of part of a temple like that 
of Kanouat, with a crescenl-sliajted building, probably once a 
fountain, containing three niches. There is also a solid struc- 
ture 30 feet square and 26 feet high, with six Doric pilasters 
on each side. There may have been an entrance and a sepul- 
chre in this part of the building, and the roof probably 
terminated pyramidieally. The angles, and not the sides, of 
the structure face the cardinal points of the horizon, and there 
is a Greek inscription on the north-eastern vail; several 
other inscriptions occur in different parts of the ruins, and 
one of them is in Hebrew. 

On the south-eastern slope is the ruined town of Maaz, in 
a very romantic and secluded spot, shaded by willows,* ami 
almost five miles south-eastward is Ayeen, which contains 
about 400 families, with two springs walled in, and tin; re- 
mains of four public buildings, 3 on one of which there is a 
Greek inscription.' Ruined walls, which probably at one time 
enclosed orchards and gardens, continue about six miles south- 
ward to Ocnnan, anciently Philippopolis, whose ruins are some- 
what more extensive than those of Maaz. There is a spring at 
this place, and several inscriptions. Nearly six miles S.S.W. 
is the commanding castle and ruined town of Szaalkhat, 
which contains upwards of 800 houses •* and eight miles far- 
ther, nearly in the same direction, is Kerege, a ruined town. 


* Ibid. p. 95 


1 Burckhardt’s Travels in Syria, p. 93. 

8 Ibid. p. 97* 4 Ibid. p. 101, 
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containing a Birket, with some inscriptions, and about 400 
families. 

On the south-western slope of Jebel Ilaouran is Aaere, one 
of the principal Druse villages, situated upon a/ Tell ; and five 
miles southward is the ruined village of Smurrin, with an 
insulated tower near it, bearing an inscription, and overlooking 
Wadi Zedi. 

About two miles southward of this place is Betser (Bezer), 
now liostra, or Bozra, 1 * * also called Busrab, or Kski Sham, the 
principal city of the Ilaouran, formerly the capital of Arabia 
Provincial but, according to Ptolemy, the last town of note in 
Arabia Petrsea. It contains the mosque ascribed to ’Omar-el- 
Khattab, a great many ruined houses, an extensive reservoir, 
some triumphal arches, the remains of a fine Corinthian temple, 
portions of the walls, and other ruins, on which are several 
inscriptions in Greek and Cufic.’ A little way north-eastward 
of the town, is the famous mosque El Mebrak, 4 and beyond 
the southern wall, a strongly- built Saracenic castle, con- 
taining the usual number of vaults and subterraneous pas- 
sages, with a deep ditch around. 

A little way northward of the centre of the district, seated 
upon a declivity above the deep Wadi Kanouat, stand the 
upper and lower portions of the town of that name, once 
Kawgitta, which has a circumference of about two miles, and 
whose numerous ruins are almost covered with oak-trees. The 
ancient remains chietly consist of a Corinthian colonnade, two 
temples, and some other buildings, in addition to a few double- 
storied towers in different parts of the town, 'flic principal 
street is well paved with Hat lozenge-shaj>ed stoftes placed 
lengthways. 

Towards the northern termination of the hill is Shohba, 
the principal seat of the Druses. The walls and eight gates 
of ancient Dionysius remain, with streets paved like those of 

1 I)r. Zunz on the Geography of Palestine, p. 107. 

* D’Anville’s Ancient Geography, vol., I., p. 431. 

a Burckhardt’s Travels in Syria, p. 22(5 to 23(>. 

4 Built on the spot where the camel, which bore the Koran of ’Othman, lay 
down.— Ibid. 235. 
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Kanouat ami Soneida, and some of the dwellings on each side 
are still standing. The principal remains outside consist of an 
aqueduct, coming two miles W.S.W. from the hills of Zintri; 
and within art- two temples, a bath, a cistern, a fine theatre 
almost entire, also two buildings called the- Serai, one of 
which is a square, with a court to the west, adjoining the 
other structure, whose front, lias nearly the form of a half 
hexagon. A curve or niche occupies the centre, from which 
other buildings slant, outwards on each side, so as nearly to 
give it, the form just, mentioned ; and the apartments appear 
to have been in the rear. The inhabitants of Soneida grow 
cotton, and manufacture from it the ordinary dress ; they also 
weave woollen cloths mixed with gold thread. 

From the Ledja, &c., and the Jjovva, which represent the 
two portions of ancient Trachonites, 1 the Jielad Haonran, 
or En-Nukrah, extends westward to the mountains skirting 
the valley of the Jordan, and again southward along the latter 
to Wadi Zerka. This tract answers to the Koman Auranitis, 
with a portion of Jlatanea and of the Oaulanitis ; and, being 
the route of the Mekkah and Medina pilgrims, ii«. importance 
is considerable in. the present day. 

Towards its northern and western sides the plain is fre- 
quently interrupted by hills, which, in approaching the centre, 
become very numerous ; and at, the southern extremity the 
country again becomes level. The plain of the Haonran is 
arable throughout, and in general very fertile ; like that of 
Aleppo, it is dotted with Tells, near which' either a ruined, or 
a small inhabited village is almost invariably found. In cer- 
tain places at the western side of the tract, but, more particu- 
larly towards the south, there are masses of basalt ; the 
prevailing formation, however, is limestone without streams of 
water, .and almost entirely deprived of trees. Cultivation 
apjvears occasionally near the villages, but the rest of the sur- 
face is covered with scanty herbage, barely sufficient for the 
camels, sheep, and goats of the Arabs and Pi uses. According 
to their own account, some of the last people have occupied 

’ Ptolemy, lib. V., c. xv. ; and Colonel Leake's Introduction (p. xi.) to 
Burckhurdt’s Travels in Syria. 
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these districts from a remote period, 1 and many of them con- 
tinue half nomadic, sometimes dwelling in simple tents of goat’s- 
hair, supported by four low sticks or poles, but more frequently 
in the villages or on the ancient sites of the Jcbcl Haouran, 
and other places which are provided with cisterns. The 
Pasha of Damascus intrusts the local government to the 
Druse Sheikhs, but they endeavour to appease rather than 
coutrol the Bedawins, and the plains become in consequence 
common property. From May to September especially, they 
are covered with the El Fuhaily, the Es Sudiyeh, the El Aisy, 
the Beni Szakher, the Serlihan, 2 the llammnme, the Aniza, 
and other tribes of Arabs. 

Towards the northern extremity of this wide-spreading plain 
are the villages of Ghabarieb, Didy, and Ba al Me’on, now 
called Es Szananamein, or the Images. 3 The first has a 
ruined castle and reservoir, and the last, which is of consi- 
derable extent, contains the ruins of several buildings, also two 
square towers, and some Greek inscriptions. Nearer the 
centre are El Karra, Om-el-Mezabel, the town of Eshmiskin, 
or Shemskein, which has a bridge, and is of some extent, being 
considered the second place in the Haourstn. A little way 
towards the interior is El Mezareib, the ancient Aslitaroth ; 4 
south of which is Susiin, or Sisim. 1 Mezareib contains a 
number of springs, and is considered the third place in the 
Ilaouran ; but. it is more remarkable as the first baiting-place 
of the Mckkali caravans, and for the warehouses contained in 
the castle; to which are annually sent ample supplies of 
wheat, barley, biscuit, rice, tobacco, horse furniture, and am- 
munition, all separately kept for the use of the Paslm and his 
suite when taking charge of the pilgrims. 

South-westward are El Hereyik, El Ilerak, Melihat-el- 
Ghazale, Daara, and Tell Hussein ; and, southward, Eleneli 
and Hemtha/* The last contains about 100 houses, each 
partly a cavern ; and it occupies several calcareous hills : in 

• 

a 

1 Burckhardt's Travels in Syria, j>. 303. * lbi<l. pp. 300, 307. 

3 Dr. Zunz on the Geography of Palestine, p. 403. 

4 Colonel Leake’s Preface to Burckli., p. xii. 5 Ibid- 407. 


6 Ibid. 407, 
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the neighbourhood are several living wells, and many caverns ; 
also the remains of an aqueduct. E.S.E. is the ruined 
town of Om-el-Djemal, and farther on that of Dei'r Abu 
Salami: four hours southward of Reintha 1 is the castle of 
Fodhein, or Mesrak ; and one day’s journey from thence is 
Kalat-Zerka, in the Wadi of that name, which, as was said, 
forms the southern limits of the Hnouran. 

The country lying westward of the latter, and stretching 
northward from the river Zerka, or Jabok, 1o a little beyond 
the Jarmuk, represents the ancient districts of Galaaditis, 
Suetii, and part of Batanea ; these, together, nearly comprise 
the territory of the Deeapolis, and the land of Gilead; part, 
of which was allotted to Gad, and the remainder to the halt- 
trihe of Manasseh. 

Near its western limits, from north to south, are the small 
mountain districts of El Kefarat, El Kura, Jei)cl Ajlun, and 
Moerad ; and, at the eastern side, those of Belad, Ebad-el- 
Bottein, Belad Beni Obeid, Ez Zueit, Jebel Zerka, and Ard- 
el-Bethinyeh. These tracts consist of low chains of rounded 
mountains, separated by fine valleys, watered by perennial 
streams. Towards the north, the latter How nearly east, and 
west, but more southward they incline W.S.W., terminating, 
like the preceding, in the valley of the Jordan ; whilst the 
winter streams near the extremity flow southward into the 
valley of the Zerka or Jabok. The highest portions of the 
mountain ranges are towards the centre, about Jabesli Gilead, 
Jebel Ajlun, and, towards the north, over-hanging the, valley 
of the Jarmuk. ' Occasionally the slopes are bare, but in 
general they are very picturesque, being covered with syca- 
more, the wild olive, acacia, oak, and other trees, with under- 
wood of arbutus, myrtle, and oleander, well stocked with 
nightingales. 

Bedawins, Druses, Turks, and Christians, compose the in- 
habitants; some in troglodyte dwellings, and the remainder 
occupying tents, towns, and villages. The last are rougjily 
built of rubble masonry or clay, and differ but little from 


1 Probably Amaihus.— Jos., Ant., lib. I., c. vi., s. 2. 
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thus® already described; tbc cultivated grounds are not im- 
minently separated, and protected by fences, as m huropcan 

“^principal sites in the Decapolis me rVbat, Capitolb«, 

Abila, Om Reis, Gadara, and Gan, ah,. The first has a castle 
and fine reservoir at the village of lrbid, the second is supposed 
to be near the ruined village of Mar Kliajs the third ,s one 
hour and a half north-east of Mebras, and the fourth and filth 
are not far from the hake of Tiberius. The extensive rums of 
Om Reis occupy an elevated and rocky ridge, winch, from the 
somhem side, overlooks the valley of the Jarn.uk, or lllero- 
m'.v and also commands a view of part o! the southern ex- 
cite of laike Tiberias. They consist of two theat.es two 
t, ■male's part, of a colonnade, numerous hnely-execu ed sar- 
cophagi, and other remains, probably those of ancient Gad.ua, 
which was situated in the region of Scythopolis with its 
vill u.es on the holders of Rake Tiberius.' opposite to the plain 
of Ksdnielon the Jannuk flowing before it. 1 he position 
of the ruins nearly corresponds with the assigned distance o 
G-id ira from Sevtho|«dis ; and this city, also ealleiModoi, 
was on the south side of the above-mentioned river. \ es- 

r:“ tok . it !: y ^;;;.lrray , rSbibnited «, pro- 
tracted reristlnce against the same em,®ror,‘ are over against 
T rielne-i on the opposite sille of the lake, and are probably 
mv r IG-fr Han*, not far from its eastern shore 

The city was Z 

r £’ TZS Ailun (Egion/ is. fa * «T RabK or 

Aj 'T'. Gilead Z Ml-on 1 soutb- 

w«tern"skle is Amatha (Ainathus) ; and, on the southern, 

„ . 1ft * Polybius, lib. V., cap- vi. 

1 Vita JosicplH, see. 1U - 4 m tll ,i Geography of Palestine. 

* Pliny, lib. \.. cap. xu. ‘ . YVf 10 

:^:S C So A E^Nvr C .U Tacitiw, Appendix, 

“*• v . » Dr. Zunz on the Geography of Palestine, p. 408. 

7 Pliny, V c. xni. A 42 i, 

v YOL. I. 


lib. XVI. 
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Souf. This village contains about 40 clay-built houses, and 
is the principal place in the picturesque district called Moerad 
at the western side of Wadi El JVir. In the neighbourhood 
there is an ancient square building, on which are some inscrip- 
tions; and dose to the village are several caverns ; here, also, 
three copious springs issue from beneath a rock, and, soon 
uniting, they have the name of the Keruan : at one hour’s 
distance south-eastward the stream flows through Jerash. 

The walls of ancient. Gcrasa form an irregular parallelo- 
gram along both sides of this stream ; but the most interesting 
portions of the remains extend from north-east to south-west, 
aloug the right bank. At. the latter extremity there is a fine 
triumphal arch, a uuumachin, a theatre, and a small temple : 
in front of this last is a spacious semicircular colonnade, from 
which the remains of a street maybe traced, in a north-easterly 
direction, to the extremity of t he town ; the columns are of 
different sizes on each side, and display two orders of archi- 
tecture. This street, is crossed at right, angles by one almost 
in the centre, and by two others nearly equidistant from it. 
The first. of the three is a little way northward of the centre, 
and it. runs from. a bridge over the stream towards some high 
ground north-westward, on which arc the remains of a very 
fine Corinthian temple, with a double row of columns in front, 
and a single row along the three other sides. The second, 
which is parallel to the former, has in the centre an open 
rotunda, with four entrances, a theatre at the north-western, 
and an arched building, probably a palace, at the south-eastern 
extremity ; and the third has in the centre four large cubical 
masses of ’stone, like those in the middle of the great portico 
at Palmyra; it. has also a ruined building, with the remains 
of a small transverse street at the north-western arid a fine 
bridge at the south-eastern extremity. Xot far from the 
latter there is an extensive arched building, possibly a palace ; 
which is the principal ruin on the left bank of the river. The 
higher parts of the ground on each side are occupied with the 
remains of private dwellings ; and, beyond these, on the north- 
western side, there is an extensive necropolis, displaying a 
lumber of finely-executed sarcophagi. The cottp-d- veil pre- 
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sented by tlie remainder of the ruins from the high ground at 
the eastern side of the town, from whence the irregularities of 
the architecture are not conspicuous, may, as a ’whole, be 
considered amongst the most striking in the wrfrld. 

Bald-Belka' (country of Ijulak), Jebel El Belka, or Perwa 
Proper, extends northward from the river Mojeb, or Arnon, 
to the Zerka, or Zabok ; and, again, from tins J )ead Sea and 
the valley of the Jordan, eastward to the Arabian desert ; and 
it probably represents the Land of Jazer . 1 2 

This tract is mountainous, particularly towards its western 
side; and from hence the chain already described as forming 
one side of the valley of the Jordan, sends its branches east- 
ward : to these succeed undulating ground, the hills gradually 
decreasing in height till they arc lost, in the level of the plain 
and desert at. the eastern side of the territory. 

Having the affluents of t he Arnon to the south, those of 
the Zerka on the north, and in the centre the streams lulling 
into Wadi Shaib, Wadi !Seir, and Wadi llashan, this tract 
may he considered as well watered, except towards its eastern 
limits, where cisterns become the priucipa] resource of the 
inhabitants. This part of the country consists of level pasture 
tracts, which are almost exclusively occupied by the Bedawins. 
Towards the centre are prettily rounded hills, with villages at 
intervals ; and from thence, almost to the Jordan, are low 
mountains, bearing forests of oak, olive, and arbutus, with 
abundance of flowers, and constituting a pleasing landscape. 

The modern towns of this district an; few, and the ruins 
less interesting than in other parts of .Syria. Near it;§ southern 
limits is the town of Arair (Aroer ), 3 situated above the Arnon : 
two miles northward is Dhibon (Dibon) ;* and north-west- 
ward, near the borders of the Dead Sea, at, the springs of 
Haimnam, Beth-horon. On the eastern side are Kal’-at- 
Belka, or, according to the Bedawins, Kul’-at-Remeydan, on 
the pilgrims’ route; and, a livt-Ie southward, Om-el-Kassass. 
This place, which is supposed Mo occupy the site of ancient 

1 l)r. Zunz on the Geography of Palestine, p. 411. 

* Numbers, chap. XXXII., v. 1. u Dcut., chap. 11., v. 36. 

4 Burckliurdi’s Travels, p. 372. 


2 L 2 
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Sibma, contains a heap of ruined houses, enclosed by a wall 
one mile in circumference. Half a mile westward there is a 
tower of cut-stone, about 0 feet square at the base, and nearly 
60 ieet high, with a column near the top, at each corner ; 
near this are the ruins of a square building, and three cisterns 
excavated in the rock. North-westward are Zeneiba, El 
Kherry, Om-el-Weled, and Mudcba ; at which last are the 
remains of two temples and those of other buildings, in addi- 
tion to a cistern 130 yards long by 100 yards wide, and 15 
feet deep ; and, almost two miles westward, the cistern of El 
Teym. 1 

Five miles farther, in the same direction, is the tent village 
of llusban, and the ruins of ancient ITcsbon, or Sihon, 2 where 
there are some wells excavated in the rock, a ruined castle, 
and a large cistern, which only requires to be cleared of the 
rubbish to be still available. On a round hill, a little way 
northward, is the site of El Aal, probably the Elealeli of 
fScripture, 3 

Near the northern limits is the small town of Zev, situated 
on the slopes of Jebel Jal’sid, also the ruined towns of Jel’ad 
and Jelaloud ; and a few miles southward is Es Szalt, the 
principal place in the district of El Jlelka. The castle occupies 
the crest, and the town both sides of a singular ridge, or 
tongue of land, projecting into a deep valley, or rather basin, 
enclosed by lofty hills overlooking the whole. The castle is 
a respectable work, insulated on the land side by means of a 
ditch, and having a second or interior line of defence. Szalt 
contains sibout 200 Christian and nearly 300 Turkish houses, 
usually small, and having flat roofs resting upon an arch, like 
the ancient buildings in the Haonran ; the streets are narrow 
and dirty, and form successive terraces. 

The slopes on the opposite or south-western side of the 
valley are clothed with terraced olive-groves, and those on the 
north-western with vineyards, in which are watch-towers : 
above are three rounded hills, fhe highest of which commands 


1 Possibly Kcijathuim. — Bnrdihardt’s Travels in Syria, p. 307. 

a I)v. Zt.nz on the Geography of Palestine, p. 400. 

3 Bi'rcklr.inlt'e Tin vela in Syria, p. 3G5; feaiah, chap. XVI., v. 0, 10. 
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it fine view of the different peaks already mentioned in describ- 
ing the mountains of this part of the country. Towards the 
north .are Jebel-Jel’ad and Mezar Osha ; southward is the 
distant range of Abarim, or Attarus, with thg peaks of Pisga 
or Moab, and Mount Nebo ; towards the west is seen the 
meiindering valley of tile Jordan and part of Lake Tiberias ; 
whilst the opposite side presents a succession of steep rounded 
hills, elothed with oak and olive trees, arbutus, and myrtle. 
At Neby Osha, or the tomb of Ilosea, in this neighbourhood, 
a fair is held during the visit of the pilgrims, to whieh the 
Arabs bring for sale a quantity of kali or soap-ashes, the best 
in this part of the country. 1 

At Khcrbet-e 1-Sou k , one mile S.S.YV. of Sza It, are the 
ruins of a considerable town, and, near them, Am Hnzeir, 
possibly the ancient Jazer.* Five miles south-westward from 
thence is Ayra, and three miles to the south-east: the ruined 
city of Feheis ; 3 five miles southward of the latter are the 
ruins called Szyr, situated in a Wadi of the same name, which 
also contains the Birkct Om Amoucl ; again, eight miles east- 
ward of the latter, and about 1U miles south-east by east of 
Szalt, are the ruins of Amman. The extensive remains of the 
Kabbah of the Ammonites, 4 subsequently Philadelphia, occupy 
both banks and the slopes on each side of the Moie Amman, 
a small river, here flowing K.8.E. Not far from the left 
bank of the river are the remains of a small temple, and, a 
little lower, those of an extensive theatre, 30-1 feet in diameter, 
with 42 * rows of seats ; adjoining this is a smaller theatre, 100 
feet in diameter, whieh was once covered. • Among the ruins 
of both are those of a colonnade, and also of a bridge, with a 
space between them for public exhibitions. A little lower, 
near the opposite bank of the river, whieh has walls like 
quays on each side, and is paved at the bottom, there is a 
remarkable building, probably a public walk ; it consists of 
high walls, forming a 1ml hexagon, facing the west; on 
which side there is a fine colonnade, and a beautiful arch in 

1 Burckhardt’s Travels In Syria, p. 354. * Ibid-, 355. 3 Ibid., 35(5. 

* Jeremiah, cliap. XLIX., v. 2; Ezekiel, chap. XXV., v. 5; Dcut,, chap. 
III., v. 11. 
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the centre, terminating at the top in the form of a niche. A 
little lower, on the same side, there is a row of arcades and a 
church ; and nearer the river are the remains of two small 
temples. On the opposite side there is a large excavation, 
probably once a quarry, but finished so as to represent three 
sides of a square, supported by buttresses ; and in the valley 
near it arc two well-executed sarcophagi ; also a high tower, 
30 feet: square, probably a tomb, which occupies the top of the 
southern hill. 

On the slope of the opposite or northern hill are some 
excavations, and on its crest the remains of an acropolis, a 
massive quadrangular building, containing some cisterns. 
Close to it there is part of a Corinthian temple, and other 
remains, with a portion of the ancient walls enclosing this 
part of the hill. 

'File district of Kcrak extends southward from the border 
of the preceding, in Wadi-el-Mojeb to Wadi-el-Alisa, which 
separates it from that of Jebal, and again eastward from the 
Dead Sea to the Arabian Desert. Desides those which skirt 
the Dead Sea, the principal mountains in this tract, once the 
land of Moah, are Jebel ITrukaraiych, Jebel Tarfuyeh, and 
.Jehel-el-Ghuweifheh, which almost make a consecutive sweep 
from the mountains near the southern extremity of that sea 
to the upper part of the river Anion, which once separated 
the kingdoms of the Moabites and Ammonites. The valley 
ol the latter, or Mojeb, is exceedingly wild and striking: from 
the verdant stripe through which the river flows, steep and 
barren rocky bank's, with thinly scattered shrubs, rise? to a great 
height, forming a deep and seemingly impracticable chasm. 1 
Nearly in the centre is the principal stream, which, after the 
junct ion of its two branches — one passing near the northern 
and the other not far from the southern side of the Kerak — 
flows westward down the Wad l-el-Deraah into the Dead 
Sea: its banks are covered, in profusion, with the palm, 
acacia, aspen, and oleander.* Northward, almost midway to 
the Mojeb, is Wadi Hemad, which has a west-south-western 

1 Burckhardt’s Travels in Syria, p. 372. 

1 Irby and Mangles’ Travels, p. 359. 
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direction from the interior to the shores of the Deed Sea ; 
again, southward i^> Wadi Kuneiyeh, which runs nearly west- 
ward from the slopes of Jebel Urukaraiyeh to the southern 
extremity of that sea, in the valley of Kl Alisa. From its 
souree, near the castle of Kl Ahsa, the Nahr-cl-Assal, or 
Honey Kiver, 1 flows westward between Kerak and Jebal ; 
taking, in the lower part of its course, the name of the 
Kurahy ; and, owing to a hot spring, called the Hath of 
Solomon, which empties itself into the main stream, the latter 
becomes almost tepid 2 

The valley of Kl Alisa resembles that of Mojeh, hut is less 
rugged, as the stream flows for the most part through a deep 
and narrow hod of rocks overgrown with the defle shrub : 
this stream probably represents the Zared of Scripture, the 
boundary between the Kdomites and Moabites. 3 

The surface of Kerak is less hilly than that which is on the 
north of the Arnon (Kl Belka), hut still it is more diversified 
than the country lying eastward and north-eastward. In some 
places it is eminently fertile; and although nearly the whole 
surface is at present a wilderness, or contains only the pasture 
tracts of the Bedawins, the numerous remains of former culti- 
vation, the many ancient sites and Uoman mile-stones, give 
abundant proofs of the populousness of the whole region in 
former times. 

Besides the plains lying eastward between the mountains of 
Tarfuveh and the borders of Arabia, there appears to be a kind 
of plateau in the centre of the country, the northern part of 
which, called Kl Kura, extends from th<$ valley of Mojeh 
almost to the foot of Jebel Attarus, in the Belka; and 1 his 
probably represents the plains of Moab ; 4 the latter retained 
the name after the northern part of the territory was taken by 
the A mo rites, to whose country this portion properly belonged. 
With some exceptions, the plain in question is also prolonged 
from the valley of the Mojeo southward, through the centre 

• 

1 Irby* ami Mangles* Travels, p. 3'>9. 

* Burckhardt’s Travels in Syria, p. 401- 

3 Irby and Mangles* Travels, p. 444. 

4 Numbers, chap. XXXVI., v. 13; and Burckhardt’s Travels iu S\ria, p. 371- 
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of and quite to the limits of Moab. Stretching along the 
southern and eastern shore of the Dead Sen, there is another 
level tract called the Ghaw-arineh, which is lower than the 
former, and is 'Celebrated for the cultivation of tobacco ; one 
portion, the Ghor-cl-Mezrah, projects so far that at times this 
part, of the Dead Sea is fordable. In general the tract is 
covered with quite a forest composed of the Osher 1 * and 
other trees already noticed," amidst which arc clusters of 
huts constructed with reeds and rushes, or canes, forming 
square-shaped villages ; about these are fields of tobacco 
and grain, with some pasture land . 3 The principal set- 
tlement of the Ghaw-arineh is close to the southern extremity 
of the Dead Sea, and the situation of the village Ghor-el- 
Szafe corresponds with that of Zoar . 1 Indigo is a common 
production of the Ghor ; it produces also a kind of honey, and 
Assal Heron k manna/’ 

From the banks of the river Arnon a Roman road runs south- 
westward to Reft Kerim, a ruined city with a temple of remote 
antiquity/’ and numerous tanks . 7 The road or causeway 
proceeds in the same direction to Rabba, where it terminates. 
This appears to hftve been the site of the capital, Ariel of Moab, 
or Rabbath Moab, afterwards Areopolis, whose remains consist 
of a ruined temple, two cisterns, and several buildings, public 
and private, within a circumference of about two miles." 

About ten miles southward of the ancient is the modern 
capital of Kerak, once Ker-Monb, and at a later jieriod Clia- 
racinoba. It occupies a steep hill surrounded by a deep and 
narrow valjey, which is itself encircled with mountains. The 
town has ruinous walls and towers, and some inscriptions, with 
a castle at its western extremity, and an entrance excavated in 
the rock ; 3 but some fragments of granite columns are the only 
remains of antiquity'. Kerak is still a bishoprick, and it has 


1 Asclqiias gigiUitca vel procera. — Dr. Robinson's Biblical Researches, &c., 

vol. II., pp. 235, 236. * * See above, p. 404. 

3 Burck lisu dt’s Travels in Syria, p. 391. AlsA Irby and Mangles 1 * * Travels, 

p. 307. * Burckhardt’s Travels, p. 391. s Ibid., p. 392. 

* Ibid., p. 3 76. 7 Irby and Mangle’s Travels, p. 458. 

* Ibid., p. 217. 8 Ibid., p. 361. 
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both a Christian church ami a mosque. The town contains 
about 150 Christian and 400 Turkish families ; the former are 
descendants of refugees from Jerusalem, Bethlehem, &e. f who 
are free from all exactions ; and the latter originally came from 
the mountains of Hebron and Xabulus. A sheikh governs 
Kerak, but he has no greater authority in the town than a Be- 
dawin chief has over his t.rihe. The inhabitants are so remark- 
able for their hospitality that the town is almost always filled 
with guests, especially the Bedawins, who delight in living 
well at the expense of others. 1 The Kcrakein intermarry with 
the Bedawins, with whom they live on good terms ; and in 
some cases they receive from the latter a small tribute annually. 
Three or four houses are generally built in the same court- 
yard, and they have flat roofs resting on two arches like those 
of tin; Haouran. The narrow ravine southward of Kerak 
contains caverns and wrought tombs, with recesses for 
sarcophagi. 2 Four or fixe miles E.S.E. are the ruins of 
Detlias, with a temple, some ordinary Roman buildings, and 
many cisterns. 3 In the line southward of Kerak is Ain Ferayn, 
a fine spring, with a ruined city near it; and two miles further 
is Ketharahija, a village surrounded by gardens, and containing 
both stone dwellings and the tents of the Beni Aminer. 1 Six 
miles farther is Oerak, a similar village of equal size; and 
between this and the borders is one of more considerable 
magnitude, called Kliunztr. This place occupies the declivity 
of one of the highest mountains on the eastern side of the 
Dead Sea, and in its neighbourhood are many streams which 
water the fields ; there is also an extensive tract of gardens in 
which a portion of the inhabitants areconstantly encamped with 
their cattle f the whole are under tents in the time of harvest. 

The preceding, together with El .Belka, El Moerad, and the 
rest of the districts already noticed, represent Periea Proper, 
the Decapolis, Batanea (Bo thin), also the Gaulonitis, 
Auranitis, Iturea, and Traehonitis, of the uucients ; that is, 

1 Burckhardt's Travels, pp. 379 — 385. 

* Irby and Mangles’ Travels, p. 3(59. 3 Ibid., p. 372. 

5 Ibid., pp. 397, 398. 


4 Ibid., p. 390. 
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the whole country lying eastward of the Jordan and southward 
of the capital. The remainder of the Pushajik is the extensive 
tract spreading northward and north-eastward of K1 (rutha, 
or Syria of Damascus ; to the westward of which was the 
little kingdom of Aram Maachali, stretching north-eastward 
along the slopes of Anti-_Lebanon. Some distance farther in 
the latter direction is ancient Emessa, now Mums, situated in 
a vast plain of great fertility, at the distance of less than a mile 
from the right hank of the Orontes, and probably containing 
upwards of 25,000 inhabitants. The walls have a circum- 
ference of nearly three miles, including the ruins of the castle, 
which occupies a conical mound towards the southern extremity 
of the city ; the latter, on the whole, has an imposing appear- 
ance, being surrounded with vast cemeteries looking like ex- 
tensive suburbs. 

North-westward of Hums was the ancient kingdom of 
Hamath, and within its limits are the towns of Jisr Shugher, 
also Seleuco Bel us, already mentioned (page 411), Famieh 
(Apamea) on the opposite side, with line pasture around ; and 
the capital itself, all in the valley of the Orontes. Hamath, 
the ancient Epiphania, is situated in the centre of a tine plain 
on both sides of the river Orontes, which is here crossed by 
four bridges. There are several mosques, many good houses, 
showing, however, a mean exterior, and nearly 35,000 in- 
habitants. Water is raised by means of hydraulic wheels with 
earthen buckets, similar to those in use along the Euphrates. 
The plain just, mentioned extends westward from the Orontes 
to the wildprness oT Tadmor. The western part of the latter 
has a good arable soil, occasionally fertilized by a stream ; and 
besides the ruins of many villages, it contains some ancient 
places which are still inhabited; such are Agontufa and 
Mamouthie, the latter being remarkable for a pretty minareh ; 
also the extensive village of Hahabah, Atania with its salt, 
lake, the cluster of hamlets called Jerood ; and, finally, 
Kuriateen, probably Kir Jathain* Tljis is a walled town of 
considerable size, and is well built ; it occupies both sides of an 


1 l Chron., chap. VI., v. 61. 
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abundant stream, and is surrounded by fields and cultivation. 
Subsequently, t.h(\ great valley leading eastward becomes more 
of a desert, frequently having a hard beaten surface, and being 
elsewhere scantily covered with grass mixed Avith the camel- 
thorn (relent), kali, and some other plants. The plain, which 
varies in width from 10 to 18 miles, is bounded on each side 
by a chain of hills running YV.S.W. and E.N. E. ; that on the 
north-west being considerably higher than the other, and 
generally it so continues for about 50 miles, when both of them 
meet a double range of steep serrated hills, forming another 
wide valley which terminates at Dei'r, and may be considered 
as separating Syria from Arabia. At the point of junction, a 
pass about 1 \ miles in length, traverses the north-western chain, 
and connects the two Wadis. At the eastern extremity of this 
singular gorge is the necropolis, which is overlooked by a 
bold Saracenic castle on the summit of the ridge ; and in the 
plain to the eastward of the latter, at a spot about midway 
between Tyre and Babylon, are the remains of a city no less 
remarkable for its commercial importance than its antiquity, 
having been founded by Solomon,' who, according to Josephus, 2 
built this city, encompassed it with very -strong walls, and 
gave it. the name of Tadmor. 

Palmyra does not consist of a mere heap of mounds, like the 
ruins of Akkad, Babylon, Chalne, Nineveh, Sus, and Troy, 
with some of which it. was no doubt contemporary ; for having 
Ixien reconstructed with durable materials, the principal 
buildings yet remain to attest its ancient grandeur. The city 
of Palms has not, however, the striking boldness of Ba albek, 
nor the unique character of Persepolis ; nor is its general 
aspect equal to the cmp-d'teU ol J crash from the great temple ; 
yet from its situation, touching a wide-spreading wilderness on 
the one side, and a mountain range rising like a huge wall 
abruptly from the plain on the othyr, it produces, in some 
resj>ects, an effect beyond that of the cities just mentioned. It 
displays ruined colonnades, temples, and arches, extending about 

1 He built Tadmor in the Wilderness, 2 Chron., chap. VIII., v. 4. Ba’aldth 
and Tadmor in the Wilderness, 1 Kings, chap. 1X-, v. LS. 

* Ant., lib. VIII., c. vi. 
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a mile and a half westward of the temple of the Sun, with a 
wilderness of columns in every state, from ,the most finished 
specimens of art to that of complete destruction. A closer ex- 
amination is not,'* however, free from disappointment, in conse- 
quence of the mixed nature of the architecture, and the columns 
being of different ages and various sizes. 

The castle, once no doubt the acropolis, occupies a pro- 
minent situation near the S. S. -eastern extremity of the ruins, 
where its massive walls rise to about 100 feet in the form of a 
parallelogram 000 yards long by 400 yards wide. It is sur- 
rounded by a ditch ; and the entrance, over which there is an 
inscription, is through a double gateway on the south side; ; the 
interior contains a spacious quadrangle constructed with im- 
mense blocks of stone, within which was the celebrated temple 
dedicated to the tutelary deity of Syria. The present entrance 
is through a low door in a miller’s hut, and this being passed, 
the interior presents a square enclosure of 079 feet each way, 
with two rows of columns all round the inside. The temple 
itself is 124 feet long by 47 feet wide; it is in a good style of 
architecture, having a peristyle of 140 columns, and the 
remains of enclosures forming suites of apartments, which, as 
Heeren justly remarks, arc similar to those of a splendid khan, 
suited for the accommodation of the brother merchants of 
ancient Tyre, at this stage of their journey ings to and from 
Babylon. The entrance gate nearly faced the setting sun, and 
its soffit presents a zodiac similar to ours. 1 

About 200 yards W.S.W. of this building, there is a richly- 
ornamented archway and 12 Corinthian columns, in the best 
style ; and some little distance onward, at the intersection of a 
cross street, are four very large pedestals, on each of which 
there probably was a statue. Parallel to this, on the southern 
side, are the remains of fin extensive colonnade, also a large 
cistern ; from which, at about >90 feet below the surface, a 
conduit appears to have conveyed water to the temple and 
acropolis. Amongst the masses- of ruins prolonged towards 
the N.W. may be distinguished numerous columns of smaller 


* Volney’s Travels, vul. II., p. 216. 
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size, many of them still erect, and marking the lines of the 
cross streets. IV* Corinthian columns belonging to the grand 
colonnade, especially those near the archway, are of iine pro- 
portions and large size ; and on many of them there are Greek 
inscriptions ; there are also some in Latin, and one in Hebrew. 1 * * * * 
These monuments appear to relate almost exclusively to com- 
mercial prosperity, being public, acknowledgments of the bene- 
fits bestowed by Aurelian and others on the merchants and 
city of Palmyra. 8 In other places are the remains of small 
colonnades of interior architecture; whilst dilapidated masses 
of ruins extending along the. southern side of the great avenue, 
almost to the foot of the mountain, display architraves, friezes, 
pediments, &<\, belonging to a later and less interesting period 
of the arts. 

The sepulchral towers of the necropolis are not the least 
remarkable remains of Tadmor, of which they may be con- 
sidered as forming the west ern extremity. As already noticed, 
those singular tenements of the dead occupy the gorge, and 
indeed part of the slope of the hill below the, Saracenic castle ; 
some are tolerably perfect, hut the greater part are quite in ruins. 
The towers are square, with two, three, and sometimes even 
four stories. In the centre of each was a space about 30 feet 
long by 10 feet wide, with some busts in basso-relievo at the 
farther end of the chamber ; .and sometimes on the ceiling are 
half-length heathen deities painted on a blue, ground. From 
the floor to the ceiling on both sides are a number of recesses 
divided by shelves into compartments more than f> feet long 
by 2 feet wide, but rather less in deptli, so sis, to give the 
requisite space in each for a mummy ; :i and when tenanted, the 
aperture was closed by means of a stone or marble door. 

These towers generally have flat roofs, but in some few 
instances ihey terminate with a stone pyramid. The build- 
ings are of red sandstone; apertures 'like windows light each 

1 Found in a small building adjoining tin? avenue.— -Irby and Mangles’ 

Travels, p. 273. * 

* Heercn’s Researches in Asia, pp. 440, 442, 440- 

* Mummies and mummy-cloths were likewise in use in the dependant city, 

Zelcbi, the city of Zambia, see p. 418. 
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and on the top there is a fold cornice-; therestof'the 
r, however, is quite plain. Among/ these jstqwlcbr^ 
qpa^s the principal aqueduct by which water was conveyed 
■About three miler. to the city from the grotto palled Ephea ; 
and new the spring, which is tepid, there was an altar de^ 
dicated to Jupiter. Another spring, which is also tepid 
and sulphureous, bursts at once from the earth near the ex- 
tremity of the ruins with a considerable volume of water ; 
after passing through the conduit it unites with the preceding 
stream in the melon ground, near the date groves, eastward of 
the ruins. Further on, in the latter direction, the surface of 
the country is covered with saline particles ; and nearly six 
whiles S.E. by E. of the city there is a lake which produces 
salt in such abundance as to give lucrative occupation to more 
than 500 Arab families who at present occupy the ruins. 
There are two other places in this part of the country of some 
importance, viz., Arach and^Soghne, The former, which is 
v,' also called Trae, is described by the Arabs as being a consider* 
able place : it is situated at the foot of the hills, about 18 miles 
north-eastward of Palmyra ; and the latter, which is also 
large, about. 14 miles farther. 

The restoration, by the Arabs, of the earliest name, together 
with the peculiarity of the position and other circumstances, 
sufficiently prove that the ruins of Tadmor occupy the site so 
advantageously selected as a commercial emporium, in which 
the merchants of Phoenicia and Asia Minor could meet 
and traffic with those of Babylon and Nineveh. It appears 
to have continued so exclusively commercial as to obtain the 
" name of the city of merchants ; and, foing neutral, its friend- 
ship was equally courted by the contending Parthians and 
i Romans, who were at the same time supplied from and 
:ithrough Palmyra with all those luxuries which, in the time . 
; of Pliny/ absorbed the jvealth of the latter people. In the 
time of Adrian, Palmyra was at the height of its glory, and 
W the principal temples were probably constructed about that 
^ period. It continued to be a free and prosperous Roman city 


* Lib. V., cap. xxr. 
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till Odenathus, and afterwards his widow, Zenobia, as Empress 
of the East, attempted to throw off the Roman yoke : the latter 
being signally defeated near Hums, the capital was desolated 
by Aurelian, and its commercial prosperity .was at an end. 
In the sixth century Justinian for tided Palmyra, probably the 
western part, as an advanced post against the Persians ; and 
in 634 it was taken, and the ancient name restored by the 
Khaliph Abu Bekr, whose death took place soon after he had 
accomplished his grand object of mastering the capital of 
Syria. 

Roth as regards ancient, and modern times, Damascus, the 
place now about to be noticed, claims even a higher interest 
than Palmyra itself, being one of the oldest cities in the 
world, and perhaps the only one which lias continued to 
flourish from its very foundation. 

This city, to which are applied the epithets Eden of the 
Muslim, one of the Dates of theJKaaba, and the Eye of the 
East, occupies the centre of a tract, of productive iields and 
luxuriant garden ground. Like a pearl in the desert., it is 
situated near the eastern slopes of the Anti- Lebanon, and its 
territory forms the principal part of the territory of El Gutha, a 
district containing about 80 villages, which probably represents 
the ancient and limited kingdom of Aram or Syria of Damascus. 
With the exception of the suburb of Salahiyuh, a mile and a 
half to the north-west, the City of Praise, and the City of 
Joy, 1 as it has been designated, occupies level ground ; and the 
view from the suburb, as well as that, from the opening of the 
hills beyond, is st rikingly beautiful. The Inass of the town 
forms a triangle, one side of which extends nearly three miles 
N.W. by W. from Salahiyah; and another almost an equal 
distance N.E. by N. : it is surrounded by the remains of its 
ancient walls, and within is a castellated citadel, besides the 
usual proportion of khans, baths, serais, sparkling cupolas, and 
tapering minarehs ; it is embosomed in flower and fruit 
gardens, dotted here and there with numerous kiosks shaded 
with trees; the whole forming a wooded belt ut. least 30 miles 


1 Jcr., chap. XLIX., v. 25. 
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in circumference, which terminates on on|^ side in an almost 
boundless wilderness. The interior of th<i city is not unlike, 
but on the whole it is rather superior to' its younger sister. 
Grand Cairo, and its character is more peculiarly oriental ; 
perhaps more strikingly so throughout thau even Baghdad 
or Ispahan. 

Towards the centre of the town, situated in the middle of a 
fine covered bazar, is Khan Assad, the masonry of which con- 
sists of black and white marble in alternate courses ; and with 
respect both to the plan and elevation, this is one of the most 
imposing structures of the kind in the East. A finely-executed. 
Saracenic gateway leads into a large paved court, having a 
handsome marble fountain in the centre, and about it an 
arcade with pointed arches and. rich Saracenic mouldings. 
Under the arcade are placed the heaps of merchandise ; and 
above it there is a spacious corridor, adjoining which are sun- 
dry apartments used as counting-houses by the principal 
merchants : instead of the ordinary fiat terrace, these are 
covered by low elliptical domes. The scene below is one of 
great interest, being peculiarly characteristic ot the country ; 
for in its ordinary state the great court presents crowds of 
noisy Arabs, scrambling as if between life and death about 
their laden camels ; some preparing to start, others arriving, 
and a few keeping their animals recumbent till the bales can 
either be received into the magazine, or placed in some part of 
the surrounding bazar. 

The latter, being as usual laid out in streets separately ap- 
propriated to various trades as well as to different kinds of 
merchandise, presents another busy and animating scene. 
Christians and Jew’s are seen moving from place to place with 
a speed which indicates that gain is the object, amongst laden 
camels, mules, and asses ; liesides these, there is a mixed 
crowd of idlers such as no other city can present; and among 
the loungers, the Bedawin, with his flowing dress and long 
spear tipped with black ostrich feathers, occupies the most 
prominent place. The Druses of the 1 laouran, with their 
peculiar close-fitting turbans, their ample cloaks, alternately 
striped black and white, and long matchlock guns slung at 
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their backs have tne next place ; the ordinary portions of the 
crowd being made up of Christians of various denominations. 

Damascus is celebrated for its numerous coffee-houses and 
shops of confectioners and bakers, besides its, abundant sup- 
plies of meat, rice, vegetables, and fruits for the ordinary 
wants of the inhabitants. There are about 100 public cook- 
shops, in which ready-made dishes are prepared for sale. 
The city is still remarkable for its silk manufactories, and for 
its jewellers, silversmiths, white and copper smiths ; also for 
its carpenters, trunk, .and tent makers; but perhaps the 
various articles of leather are the most prominent manufac- 
tures. These are boots, shoes, slippers, saddles covered with 
velvet, and bridles highly ornamented with cowrie shells, 
besides the trappings of camels and the commoner equip- 
ments of a caravan, such as tents, strong net bags, water- 
skins, &e. ; indeed, no where else in the East can caravan 
preparations be made with the same advantage and speed. 
There are. in the city, eight synagogues, one Eat in and three 
Franciscan convents, in addition to four churches, and some 
others now converted into mosques. Of the latter, there are 
about 200, the finest of which was once a cathedral dedicated 
to Sit. John of Damascus ; it occupies the site of a Corinthian 
temple, some of whose columns (of granite) still remain. 
Besides the body of the Christian structure, 1 with its fine 
dome, there are two courts; the smaller having on three sides 
a portico of granite columns, and the largest, which is paved 
with marble, has a cistern in the centre, with a double row 
of columns supporting light arches, about, it. * Another mosque 
at the north-eastern corner of the city is supposed to contain 
some' remains of a temple to Serapis ; but with these exceptions 
the rest of the structures are Turkish ; and many of them 
were intended as mausolea for different khalipbs. 

In addition to the principal divisions occupied by Chris- 
tians, Jews, and Turks, the city, like Cairo, has many sub- 

' The metropolitan church dedicated to St. John the Baptist was built by 
the Christians and became a mosque in the time of the kluiliphs — Ibn Haukal, 
Sir W. Ouselej’s Translation, p. 516. 

VOL. I. • 2 M 
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divisions, which arc separately enclosed ; arid the police regu- 
lations being very strict., the gates, which are closed at sunset, 
are opened, and that after some hesitation, only for those who, 
on returning tp their quarters at a later hour, are provided 
with a lantern. 

Doing of sun-dried bricks, the exteriors of the houses of 
Damascus have a mean appearance ; but on entering through 
a low and narrow door, the interior is found to be generally 
handsome. The ordinary dwellings are of small size, and 
nearly alike, having almost invariably a court, surrounded by 
slightly raised arcades, with the hurim and other inner apart- 
ments adjoining them ; there are also one or two small rooms 
opening on a terrace above. The houses of the richer inhabi- 
tants, whether Hebrew', Christian, or Muslim, generally have 
two large courts, with a fountain shaded by trees in each, and 
apartments around. The rooms Ixdonging to the inner court 
are allotted for the hariin, kitchens. Sir. The outer and 
larger court, in addition to a terrace u'ith some small rooms 
above, has below, an Arabesque saloon of reception containing 
a raised diwaii richly carpeted, and its walls are either gaily 
painted, or arc covered, as well as the columns and ceiling, 
with small triangular-shaped mirrors. The buildings of the 
town itself have terraced roofs, but those in the suburbs arc gene- 
rally covered with several small cupolas of a conical shape. 

Josephus ascribes the foundation of Damascus to Uz, the 
grandson of Noah but according to the Oriental ists, it dales 
only from the time of Abraham ; 2 to whose steward, Eliezer, 
or Djemshali, it owed its origin and its name; 1 hut according 
to Josephus, 4 Abraham found the city existing when he came 
from Mesopotamia, and reigned there for a time. After the 
time of Hadadezer, 5 it became the capital of an independent 
kingdom under ltezin f it was also that of ISeleucus Nicanor; 
and during the time of the Greek Emperors of Constantinople 
it W'as celebrated for its wealth, luxury, and magnificence. 


* Jos., Ant., lib. I., c. vi., s. 4. * Gen., chap. XIV., v. 15. 

3 D’Tfcrbelot, Bibliotheque Orientale, p. 143. ‘ Anliq., lib. I., c. vii. 

v 2 Sam., ebap. VIII. * Isaiah, chap. VII., v. 8. 
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Subsequently to its capture by the Saracens in 033, it shared 
largely in the events connected with the crusades, and it was 
exposed to the incursions of Timur. Except the ancient walls 
of the city, the Saracenic castle, the site of two temples, and 
some excavations at Salakiyah, there are few remains. The 
street called Strait is still shown, between the castle and the 
western side of the town ; also the houses of Naanmn and 
Ananias and that from which St. Paul escaped. 



[See/ic of St. Paul's .lr scout in a basket. ] 


There cannot be much doubt that Abanah and Pliarpar 1 
are represented by the two branches into which the 1 iarrada 
divides itself; on the banks of this river are the kiosks and 
coffee-houses, so much the delight of the people of the city. 

Independently of the numerous pilgrims passing from Persia, 
Turkey', Mesopotamia, and India, the population of Damascus, 
with the addition of Jledawins and Druses may at times amount 
to 200,000 souls, of whom the permanent residents have been 
variously estimated at from 120,000 to 150,000 souls. The 
former of these is probably about, the true number, including 
nearly 5000 Jews, and about 11,000 Armenians and Greeks. 
The remainder are Turks of what may be considered as the 
old school, who retain the flowing garments ami projecting 
turbans of their fathers ; and have the credit of entertaining a 


1 2 Kiugs, chap. V., v- 12. 
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high degree of animosity towards Christians ; this animosity 
has certainly diminished of late, if it has not quite passed 
away ; at least nothing hut kindness was experienced by the 
writer during two visits to this city in the year 1830. 

Being 2237 feet above the level of the sea, a bracing cold- 
ness commences in November, and the climate of Damascus is 
far from being so mild as has been supposed. Even in summer 
time, the heat is lessened by the quantity of vegetation, as well 
as by breezes from the Desert; on one side and the Lebanon on 
the other. 

Owing to the first of these causes, however, intermittent 
fevers prevail in the autumn ; yet, on the whole, Damascus 
must he considered a healthy city, and in it aged people are 
very numerous. 
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Owing to its mountains, Syria, which is generally considered 
to lie a warm country, lias, on the contrary, especially hi the 
central parts, almost every variety of temperature, sometimes 
within the short space of one day’s journey ;. and the climate 
is in consequence very trying to the European constitution. 
In those tracts which are most, peopled there are three kinds 
of temperature, viz., the cold, the warm and humid, and the 
warm and dry. 

The first belongs to the country between the higher slojies 
of the Lebanon range and the mountains on whose summits 
lies perpetual snow : throughout this tract a sharp winter, 
like that of the north of Germany, is experienced from the end 
of October to April, when a comparatively mild spring succeeds ; 
this is followed almost immediately by the powerful heat of 
summer, and by the rapid growth of the vine, the white mul- 
berry, the olive-tree, the cotton-plant-, &c. . 

The second embraces the sh>pes adjoining the coast of the 
Mediterranean, together with the adjacent plains ol Akka, 
Tripoli, 'Baalbek, Antioch, Beirut, and Tyre ; also those in 
the interior, such as Esdraelon, part of l’ersea, the western 
side of Damascus, the valley of the Jordan, &c., in which 
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tracts the winters are so mild that, oranges, bananas, &c., flourish 
in the ojien air. The summer, however, brings with it a 
damn )} 7 and oppressive, although fertilizing heat, and the 
winter and summer have each a rainy season. Tin: first con- 
tinues at intervals from November to January, and the second, 
setting in at the beginning of April, speedily fills the grain. 

A comparatively mild winter prevails, with some rain, and 
occasional intervals of frost and snow, in the third climate, 
which comprehends the south-eastern parts of Syria ; the snow, 
however, only remains oil the ground for a short time. A 
high degree of temperature, accompanied by dry parching 
winds, belongs to the summer in this zone. The winds hew 
alluded to come from the bordering desert, and sweep over the 
tracts stretching southward, as well as the pasture grounds 
northward and eastward of the capital ; and their effect. is in- 
creased in consequence of these tracts being screened from the 
humid winds which prevail between the coast and the western 
slopes of Ijebimon. 

The latter portions, and indeed many other parts of the 
Syrian territory, are insalubrious, as is shown by the numlwr 
of deaths in the principal towns ; for Yafa, Alika, SaTde, Tri- 
poli, JLadikiyeh, Tortosa, Beirut, and even Damascus, suffer at 
certain times from fever ; and to this may be added the ravages 
of the small-pox. The rest of the territory, particularly the 
plains towards, and bordering upon the desert, may be consi- 
dered healthy, although the mortality is considerable, especially 
during the visitat ions of the plague, which, from patients being 
abandoned by their friends (through fear of contagion rather 
than from the violence of the disease itself), sweeps away 
thousands. Not even in the west does the patient who is 
attacked get any thing like a fair chance of recovery, being 
wholly or partly deserted ; though, as will be noticed in an- 
other part of this work , 1 the disease seems to be only a form 
of typhus fever. 

In the districts of Tripoli, Akka, and Damascus, three 
descriptions of soil prevail. In general that of the moun- 


1 lu the Personal Narrative. 
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tainous parts of Palestine and central Syria is dry and stony, 
being formed, in a great measure, from the debris of rocks, of 
which a large portion of the surface of the districts of Lebanon, 
the Uaouran, and JLcdja, with the mountainous countries of 
Judaea, are composed; it is mixed, however, with the alluvium 
constantly brought down by the irrigating streams. The 
natural harshness of tile soil is overcome by industry, and the 
slojtes and terraces are rendered sufficiently fertile, while the 
lower parts of the country are naturally productive. 

The second and richest district are the plains of Esdraelon, 
Zahulon, Ba’albek, part of the Decapolis, and Damascus, as 
well as the valleys of the Jordan and Orontes, which for the 
most part, consist of a fat, loamy soil, like that ol IJmk, and 
the other tracts already noticed in northern .Syria. Being 
almost without a pebble, it heroines, wlieu dry, a line brown 
earth, like garden mould, which, when saturated by the rains, 
is almost a quagmire, and in the early part of summer becomes 
a marsh: when cultivated, most abundant; crops of the finest 
tobacco, cotton, and grain are obtained. 

The remainder of the territory chiefly consists of the 
plains called Barr by the Arabs, and Midbar. by the Hebrews, 
each word signifying simply a tract of land left entirely to 
nature, and being applied to the pasture tracts about almost 
every town in Syria, as wol\ as to those spots where vege- 
tation almost entirely fails. Such spots prevail in the t racts 
towards the eastern side of the country, where the soil is 
mostly an indurated clay with irregular ridges of limestone 
hills separating different parts of the suflaee. The better 
description of soil is occasionally diversified by bill and dale, 
ami has very much the appearance ot some ol our downs, hut is 
covered with the liquorice plant, mixed with aromatic shrubs, 
and occasionally some dwarf trees, such as the tamarisk and 
acacia. Many of the tracts eastward ol the Jordan are ot 
this description, particularly loose near the Uaouran, which, 
under the name of Roman Arabia, had Bozra tor it s capita I. 

The inferior tracts are frequently coated with pebbles and 
black flints, having little and sometimes no vegetation ; their 
cheerless and monotonous aspect being relieved at intervals 
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only by the phenomenon of mirage. Such are the greater 
portions of the tracts southward of Gaza and Hebron, and that 
part of the Pashalik which borders upon Arabia Deserta, where 
scarcity of water has produced a wilderness, which at best is 
only capable of nourishing a limited number of sheep, goats, 
and camels : its condition is the worst in summer, at which 
season little or no rain falls throughout the eastern parts of 
Syria. 

Mineral productions, as far as they are at present known, 
appear to be but few. Iron is abundant in the lvesruan, and 
coal is worked near Beirut ; silver, quicksilver, bitumen, and 
iron have l*een found in the Anti-Lebanon , 1 and near Hasi- 
biyali ; and, as in the time of Tacitus , 2 bitumen is collected at 
the Dead Sea ; rock salt is also found in the same neighbour- 
hood. As yet, however, there is not any appearance of either 
copper, tin, lead, or gold, in the country ; although from these 
metals being mentioned in tlie Hebrew writings , 3 it is probable 
that they will eventually lie found. 

As in northern Syria, jackals, foxes, hyaenas, and wild boars 
are numerous; and there are leopards , 4 porcupines, and some 
bears. The other animals, including such as are domestic, are 
the same in both divisions of the country, excepting perhaps 
lions and wolves, which probably are no longer found south- 
ward of the Aleppo district. Bqt the wild goat, the bouquetin 
of the Alps, appears in the Haouran and other parts. 

Camels and horses are numerous, chiefly of the Arabian 
breeds ; hut of the former, the heavier and more enduring 
animals produced by a mixture with the race of Turcomania, 
are wanting ; the asses and mules, especially the former, are, 
however, greatly' superior to those in other parts of Asia. 
The heavy-tailed sheep and goats with long hair and pendant 
ears are the ordinary animals of these classes. The fine 
Macedonian greyhound with a feathered tail 5 is also commonly 

* Burckhanlt’s Travels in Syria, pp. 33*34. 

a Hist., chap. V., b. 6. * i)eut., chap. VIII., v. 9. 

4 The Felis Niraur (Pardus) in the mountains near Mar-Elias.- — Giovanni 
Fiuutt’s Travels, vol. II., p. 159; and Solomon’s Song, chap. IV., v. 8. 

• See Plate XX HI. 
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employed by the amateurs of the chace ; while in almost, every 
ruin throughout the country a covey of gray partridges may 
be flushed, and one or two jackals started. Flocks of a kind 
of pigeon-quail called Katta, 1 and a green pprrot, noticed by 
Diodorus Siculus, 2 * abound in the spring. The eagles, vultures, 
falcons, owls, and other birds, do not diller from those of 
Aleppo ; nor is that scourge of the husbandman, the locust, 
wanting as the grain advances. 

The extremes of temperature experienced in this country 
give a corresponding variety of vegetable productions. Besides 
the trees already enumerated in the 18th chapter, there are 
many others — as the cedar, the butm, or wild pistachio,* the 
nopal, a kind of broom of large size, the kharub, or locust-tree, 4 
the date, the defle, 5 the orange, the lemon, the fig, and the 
pomegranate. Almonds and other common fruits, as grapes ami 
olives, are more flourishing in the central and southern than 
in the northern parts of Syria. The sweet-honied reed — the 
well known sugar-cane — is still grown whore the Crusaders 
found it in the eleventh century. 6 Indigo is cultivated on the 
shores of the Dead Sea, and in some places along the Jordan ; 
and cochineal has recently been introduced about Tripoli. At 
the latter place, and around Beirut as well as Damascus, and in 
the intervening districts of the Lebanon, silk is produced, 
but with a proportion of hemp, tobacco, and occasionally in 
some few places a little cotton. The grains cultivated in central 
Syria and Palestine are wheat., dhurrah, barley, juwar, 7 Indian 
corn and sesame ; and, besides artichokes, melons, pumpkins, 
&c., the ada, an excellent kind of lentile, the badintshaus, or 
egg-plant, with the other vegetables of northern Syria, are cul- 
tivated. The grain harvest, which is the principal one, takes 
place at the end of May or early in June ; later, the hummus, 
a kind of vetch, comes in with other crops, but on a small 
scale ; for apathy, the besetting sin of the Turk, causes the 
quantity, particularly of gram, to be regulated by the actual 


1 Understood to be tlie Tetrao A1 Katta. 

* Lib. II., cap. xxix. * Pistacea terebinthus. 

* The Ceratonia siliqua of Liiinscus. * Solunum furiosum. 

6 Mill’s Hist, of the Crusades, vol. I., p. 238. 7 Sorghum vulgar. 
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consumption of the people, rather than by the capability of the 
soil and the advantages of an export trade. 

Commerce, however, still lingers on those shores where it 
had its beginning, and from whence it was gradually extended 
to Europe, Ophir, and along the shores of the great continent 
of Africa. 

Were the cultivation of silk, cotton, tobacco, madder, wine, 
olive oil, grain 1 and fruits, pushed to anything like the capa- 
bilities of the soil, and were the sponge trade extended, there 
would in thiscountry be ample returns for the imports; whereas, 
at present, vessels are obliged either to return with half cargoes, 
or else to visit two or more ports in order to complete their 
lading. 

The imports are French and German cloths, cutlery, coffee, 
long-cloths, twist, rice, salt, indigo, cochineal, copperas, tin, 
pepjter, pimento, and yarn ; and from the Persian Gulf, pearls, 
muslins, with other kinds of Indian and Persian goods; and 
the value of the whole being greater than that of the exports, 
the difference is made up by cash payments. 

There are besides, many other disadvantages to which, the 
country is subject, such as the want of good harbours and 
carriage-roads into the interior, the deficiency of capital, and 
the absence of that confidence which often supplies its place ; 
also the high rate of interest (from 12 to 30 per cent) on 
borrowed money ; and, above all, the improvident habits of the 
various branches composing the people of Syria ; from the 
Turk, who contents himself with what he has, to the lawless 
Bedawm who levies an enormous tax on the merchandise as 
it passes the desert. 

But as trade flourished at one period notwithstanding the 
impediments which have always existed, it would do so again ; 
and with two such emporiums as Aleppo to the north, and 
Damascus, touching the desert, to the south, the country 
would soon change a state bordering upon poverty lor one of 
comparative richness. 

The latter city, besides its intercourse with Europe through 

1 A sweetmeat called dibbes, which is made from grapes, and supplies the 
place of sugar, is an article of export to Turkey. 
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Beirut and Sai'de, trades with Aleppo and towns more north- 
ward ; it also sends supplies of its manufactured stuffs to 
Nabulus, Jerusalem, and Cairo, as well as to Mekkah, Medina, 
and to many other places in Arabia. Besides a fair portion of 
shopkeepers who retail woollen and other goods, there are 
about 90 Muhaimncdau commercial establishments, 30 kept 
by native Christians and 24 by Hebrews; also two British 
houses and one French house. There is, for the settlement 
of disputes, a tribunal of commerce, whose members are of 
different nations and religions, and nearly in proportion to the 
number of merchants belonging to each. 

We find that, from the most remote period, the narrow 
strip stretching from Akka northward to Tortosa, between 
the Lebanon mountains on one side, and the eastern shore of 
the Mediterranean on the other, was occupied by the Phoeni- 
cians, who had previously dwelt on the Erythrean Sea, 1 which 
name was then probably applied to the Persian Gulf. 4’ he 
interior, as far as the valley of the Jordan, was occupied by 
the Jebusit.es, Mittites, and other descendants of Canaan ; the 
tract lying along the coast, to the southward, contained the 
five satrapies of the Philistines, viz., (lath, Ekron, Ashdod, 
Askulan, and Gaza ; whilst the countries beyond the Jordan 
were in possession of the Susim, Kniim, Anakites, and other 
Cushite branches. The whole of the preceding territory was, 
in the first instance, known by the name of Clina, or the 
land 2 of Canaan ; then by that of Philistia, or Palestine :* it 
extended to the frontiers of Egypt, and included three provinces 
west of the Jordan, viz., Judiea, Galilee, 'and Samaria, with 
two beyond, Penea, and Trachonitis. Subsequently, this terri- 
tory became known as the land of Israel, or the Holy Land ; 
which extended from Silior, 4 on the brook or torrent of Egypt, 5 

1 Ilerod., lib. I., c. ii., and lib. VII., c. Ixxxix. ; Stmlm, lib. I., p. 42. 

* Cumberland’s Times of First Planting of Nations, &c., pp- 74, 75. 

* Ilerod., lib. VII., c. Ixxxix. * Joshua, chap. XIII., v. 3. 

* This was evidently considered, the boundary of Egypt in ihe time of the 
Saracens ; for a letter being’sent hy the Khuliph ’Omar to his general, Amrou, 
ordering him to return to Palestine in case he had not entered the territory of 
Egypt, the commander being then at El Arish, which was pronounced to be 
within its limits, he proceeded. — Oakley’s Conquest of Syria, p. 346. 
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in Wadi-el- Arish, 1 * northward to Jebel-el-IIor, or Annina, 
the Jebel-el-Akra (bald mountain) of the Arabs, 1 * eastward 
to Hamath, and, again, southward by Chatsar ’Enan and 
Dan, to liibluh and Tiberias : Acco, opposite to the latter, is 
nearly the central point between Mount Ilor and the brook 
of Egypt ; and, whatever is situated between the Dead Sea, 
Hamath, Chatsar, ’Enan, and this brook, is the promised land 
of the Pentateuch. 3 

In the patriarchal age this extensive tract was divided into 
cantons, or districts, which afterwards became petty kingdoms. 
The more northern, and probably the earliest of these, was 
Aram Zobah, 4 which touched Aram Naharaim, or Mesopo- 
tamia, and possibly is the llobali of Genesis,* being on the left 
hand, or north of Damascus. That part of the adjoining 
valley of the O routes which lies to the north-west of Zobah 
appears to have constituted the ancient kingdom of Hamath, 
of which Hiblah, on tile east, side of Ain"' (the fountain), after- 
wards Hamath the Great (see above, page 4*24), or Epiphania, 
was the capital : this kingdom, in the time of Solomon, was 
part of Zobah, being called Hamath Zobah ; v an !, subse- 
quently, it contained the Roman districts of Cyrrhestica, 
Clmlcitis, Chalybonitis, and Epiphania, with part of Palmy- 
rena. 

The little but important, kingdom called Syria of Da- 
mascus, was formed by some bands under Rezon, the son of 
Eliadad, who, having lied from king Hadadezer, reigned in 
Damascus, 8 and was succeeded by a long line of kings, who 
made war alternately on Israel and Judah. 

Westward of the kingdom of Damascus was that of Aram 
Maacah, 9 also called Maachati, 10 -and Abel-Beth-Mauchah, 11 a 


1 Dr. Zunz on the Hebrew Geography of Palestine. — Benjamin of Tudcla, 

by A. Asher, vol. II,, p. 411. 

* Ibid., pp. 412, 413, 414. 8 Ibid., pp. 418, 419. 

* 1 Chron., chap. XVIII., v. 3. 5 * * Gen., chap. XIV., v. 15. 

* Numbers, chap. XXXIX., v. 11 ; 2 Kings, chap. XXV., v. 6, 20, 21. 

7 2 Chron., chap. VIII., v. 3. 8 1 Kings, chap. XXL, v. 23, 24. 

8 2 Samuel, chap. X., v. 6. 18 Josh., chap. XI1I„ v. 13. 

M 1 Kings, chap. XV., v. 20. 
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small territory, which probably was situated at the foot of 
Anti-Lebanon, and subsequently formed part of Coele Syria. 

On the western* slope of this part of the Lebanon was Syria 
of Rehob, or Rohob, 1 afterwards (leshur, 2 3 a tynall kingdom in 
the interior of Phouniee, which ap] tears to have been older 
than those of Damascus and Aram Maachah. Finally, Syria 
of Tob, 8 or Ish Tob, which fell to the half tribe of Manasseh, 
was situated at the north-eastern extremity of the same terri- 
tory. 

As the subject will be noticed more at length in another 
place, it may here be observed merely, that the early inha- 
bitants of Aram were derived from two branches of the line of 
Ham, viz., the Phoenicians and Canaanites; and from the 
descendants of Abraham, who was of tin; line of Shem : these 
last found the language of the former settlers in use towards 
the east, while the Philistines (see above, pp. 83, 84) spoke the 
Syriac, or Aramaic, a dialect of the Arainean, which lias a 
written character of great, antiquity. 

After the invasion of Tiglath Pileser, the worship of 
Rimmon, 4 aud of A dud, or Renhadad, appears to have been 
replaced by that of A start#*; to whom magnificent temples were 
raised, particularly at Hierapolis. 5 Besides the temples to the 
Queen of Heaven, or Queen of the Stars, there appear to have 
been many deities whose nannjs were derived from the Chal- 
dean Bel, in connection with tin; sun ; such as Baal at Sidon, 
Ba’al Berith, Ba’al Semen, &c. : and there were likewise 
temples dedicated to Tlmlissius, or the sea, to Hercules, 
Adonis, Osiris, and other deified men. 

The invention of letters has been attributed to the Ph<e- 
nicians/' and, in very early times, arithmetic, astronomy, and 
philosophy, were cultivated in the country, which was then the 
emporium of commerce, and celebrated for arts; more par- 
ticularly the manufacture of glass, and the- Tyrian dye. 7 

1 Num. chap. XIII., v. 21. J«*h. chap XIX., v. 28 & 30. 

* 2 Samuel rhap. III., v. 

3 Judges, chap. XL, v. 3 & 5. Maccabees, chap. V., v. 13, and chap. 

XII., v- 17. 4 The pomegranate. 5 See above, p. 421. 

• Pliny, lib. VI L, c. lvi. 7 Strabo, lib. XVI., p. 758. 
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A remnant, of the inhabitants who succeeded the Phoe- 
nicians and Canaanites may, it is supposed, still be traced 
about. Nabulus, and likewise amongst the Ansarians and 
isinailians : the first, no doubt, are the descendants of the 
people brought thither from Assyria by Shalmanasar and 
Nebuchadnezzar ; and these are now divided into several reli- 
gious sects, of which the three principal are the Dosifhcans, the 
Ixhndeans, and the Gorthem : the two other branches alluded 
to appear to have come from later stocks. The Ansarians, 
also called NosaTri, are, according to Manner t, descended from 
a people who, under the name of the Nazareni, had their own 
prince as late as the time of the Homans ; and are still 
powerful, being able to arm 12 or 1 5,000 men ; they are occa- 
sionally mixed with a few Arabs, Kurds, and Turkomans, and 
occupy both slopes of the great Nosairian range, from Kal’at- 
el-IIosn northwards to the southern part of the district of 
Aleppo. The Ansaries consider Adam, Christ, and Mu- 
hammed, simply as prophets ; but they regard Al>el, Peter, 
and especially All, as personifications of the Divinity. Many 
ol them believe in the metempsychosis ; but there arc different 
sects, such as the Shenisea, the Kolbia, and the Mokled Ijye ;* the 
first of which, as worshippers of the sun, are connected with 
the idolatry of Babylonia. Their tenets are, however, involved 
in mystery, and arc likely so to continue ; for in conversation 
they practise tin? same system of deception which is, in part., 
the safeguard ol the Druses ; by whom they are claimed as an 
apostate branch. 8 It; is laid down that nothing concerning 
their religion is to be disclosed to strangers ; that they must, 
love their 'brethren, be charitable, refrain from theft and 
swearing, and patiently endure poverty and ill treatment from 
their wives. 

The other branch, the Ismaili, or Assassins, are less nume- 
rous, and their tenets no less mysterious. Kal’at-el-Masryad 
is their principal seat, and, outwardly, they are Shi-ites ; but 
they do not believe in Muhammed ; 3 although they attend the 
mosques, in order, as is supposed, to conceal from the Turks 

1 Burcklmrdi’s Travels in Syria, p, 156. 

* Tyc sen's Elementalc Arabiuni, p. 5, v. 55. 


9 Bcnj. of Tudcla, p. 59. 
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that they are attached to paganism, which is not tolerated by 
that people . 1 They implicitly obey, to the extent of life and 
death, a chief called Sheikh-al-Hashishin, and they have 
acquired several stroug-holds in the mountain^ of Tripoli ; but 
Persia is the principal seat of the Assassins, whose name is 
now supposed to have been derived from the intoxicating herb 
IJacchis-shin , 2 and to have no connexion with the story of the 
old man of the mountain. The Ismaili are reported to adore 
the pudendum, and, on certain days, to mix in promiscuous 
debauchery ; but whatever in reality may lie the nature of 
their rites, their faith is so carefully concealed, that even the 
contents of their religious books are only known by those who 
are fully initiated.* 

It is not improbable that, the territory at the south-western 
extremity of the Pashiilik of Aleppo contains a tribe of 
Syrians, who are the descendants of the earliest people of the 
country : they occupy the ravines on the northern slojies of 
Jebel-el-Akrab, and Anti-Casius, as well as some of those on 
Mount llhosus and the Ama nus; and they live in small 
secluded villages. Their houses usually have sloping roofs, 
covered with tiles : and the better kind contain two small 
rooms for the family, with others for the animals ; but in 
general there is only a single apartment, one end of which is 
appropriated to the animals, and the other to the famil/; a 
kind of separation being formed by a row of high conical 
earthen vessels, called kowari, which contain grain, flour, &c. 
The building is either of wood and clay, or rubble masonry : 
and is frequently within or adjoining it mulberry-garden. 
Agriculture, and the care of silk-worms, with the preparation 
of silk — which last is chiefly performed by women and chil- 
dren — are the occupations of the people. They have some 
good horses, and numerous bullocks for farming purposes. 
The dress of these Syrians consists of a coarse muslin turban, 
twisted round the head, like that of the Hcdawins ; also a 
long and coarse cloak, of white woollen, with common boots, 


1 Burckhanlt’s Syria, pp. 151, 152. 

* Burckkardt’s Travels in Syria, p. 151. 


* Cannabis I tube a. 
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or shoes. The women’s dress is likewise of home manufacture, 
and they do. not cover the face. 

'file food is particularly simple, consisting principally of 
eggs, milk, and coarse bread, with a large proportion of 
cucumbers, water-melons, and other vegetables. They appear 
to be unacquainted with the tenets of the Koran ; and, not 
having any knowledge of a sabbath, their mysterious rites 
have been thought to be connected with some kind of idolatry : 
be this, however, as it may, it is but right to observe that, 
during our lengthened intercourse with this people, we almost 
invariably found them well disposed, and of a particularly 
gentle and retiring disposition. Indeed, before the arrival of 
the Egyptian Paslui, the existence of this branch of the Syrian 
people scarcely seems to have been known. 

Probably as far back as the time of Abraham, the Zeugmas 
of Sumei'sat and Uireh-Jik afforded, as at present, convenient 
passages from Mesopotamia ; whilst, that of Thapsacus, which 
is more, to the. south, may have been the route of Jacob ; and 
the latter subsequently gave to the invaders of Syria a direct, 
road of 45 miles to Aram Zohalt. As the communications 
appear to have been constant, and the warlike inroads from 
Assyria frequent, the population along the line of the great 
route towards Southern Syria was subject to repeated and 
sweeping changes, while, the recesses of the mountains west- 
ward of this line continued long undisturbed. No road 
traversed this part of the territory ; and whilst Epiphania, 
or Hamath the Great, and other places more eastward, 
communicated with Assyria, Tadmor, Damascus, &e., the 
inhabitants of the deep valleys on the slopes of Mount, Casius 
and the Amanus were, in all probability, excluded from any 
intercourse with their neighbours; hence they have continued 
almost intact, notwithstanding the various changes caused by 
the wars of the Arabians, Turks, and Christians, as well as 
the influx of the Kurds, Turkomans, and other people. The 
other parts of Syria having been invaded by the Persians, 
Greeks, Romans, Saracens, Crusaders', and Turks, the inha- 
bitants consist of many different races, who still preserve their 
particular habits and manners. 
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On the plain of Esdraelon, and some other tracts towards the 
south-eastern side of the territory, Arabs are frequently seen 
with their tents and flocks, and occasionally are perceived the 
wicker booths of the Turkomans ; but on the slypes of Lebanon 
and those of the Nosari'an range, the tents of the Arabs are 
fewer, and the Turkoman booths more numerous; both, 
however, are mixed with Kurd villages, and occasionally with 
the more portable habitations of the Gipsies, here called 
Nowars : these are the Xebeques and Zingani of Asia Minor, 
and the Kurpadh of Aleppo (see above, pages .‘175 and 430), 
whose manners and customs, scanty dresses and temporary 
dwellings, seem to carry us back to that primitive state of the 
world in which permanent buildings were unknown. 

The country round the Dead Sea, as well as the tracts 
northward, along both sides of the Jordan, are occupied by the 
Moustarabe, who, as will elsewhere l>e shown, are descended 
from the ancient Arabs, mixed with the children of Lot and 
the different branches from Abraham and also with some of 
the still earlier inhabitants of the land, as the Emim, See. But. 
the dispersion of the descendants of Isaac had in fact com- 
menced in the time of Slialmanasar, and .it continued to 
increase during the reigns of the Ptolemies and the first Roman 
emperors, when the people occupied the different parts of the 
world, to which the destruction of Jerusalem is generally 
supposed to have driven them. 

A remnant, of the Hebrews is still t.o be found in the cities 
ofTabariyah, Safet, Nabulus, Hebron, Damascus and Aleppo, 
as well as in every large town, and occasionally also in the 
villages of Judea and the Decapolis, but especially iu Jerusalem, 
near the site of the beloved temple. 8 Few of them are now 
shepherds or cultivators, merchandise and different; kinds of 
trades being their principal occupations; and they receive from 
the government that secondary kind of protection which the 
Muslim is wont to bestow (se. pages 253, 377) on those who 

• 

1 The descendants of Isaac* Ismael, ami the sons of Kcturah. — Gen., chaps, 
XVI., XXI. ami XXV. 

* Many of this people go from Poland and other distant places to spend 
their last days in Palestine. 

VOL. I. • 
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are not of his creed. Till lately, the Jew' was distinguished by 
a dark blue or black turban, and a long dress of coarse material 
of the former colour ; but here, as elsewhere, he simulates 
poverty. The wealth of this people, for many of them are rich, 
is much greater than is generally supposed, as may be seen 
when the traveller happens for a time to become their guest. 
The Jewish population in Syria is supposed to be as follows : — 


At Jerusalem ..... 5000 

Ilebron ..... 800 

Tiberias 1000 

Safet 1500 

Aleppo. ..... 4000 

Beirut ...... 800 

Nstbulus 300 


The Armenians of Syria, who are comparatively few, and 
dwell almost entirely in the cities arid towns, nearly resemble 
the Jews, both in character and in their occupations. 

The Greeks, who have been noticed in the preceding chapter, 
are more numerous, and chiefly inhabit, the places on or near 
the coast, where maritime occupations arc th *ir chief and 
favourite pursuit. 

The peaceful character of the Hebrew and the Armenian 
does not, however, belong to the Ansaries or Ismaili, and still 
less can it he claimed by the Mitaulis, or Mu’tazelis, another 
tribe which has long formed one section of the Syrian people. 
The Mitaulis occupy a portion of the northern part of the 
district, of Akka, but they are principally found in that of 
Tripoli and on the slopes of Lebanon near lki’albek, also towards 
the westerh extremity of the Paslialik of Damascus. In the 
17th century, however, their territory was more extensive, not 
only in the interior, but also ori the coast, where it included 
the ports of Sur and Jube'il. 

They are presumed to be a branch of the ancient Syrians, 
who in later times embraced the doctrines of Ali : to these 
they adhere so rigidly that an enrthern vessel out of which a 
Christian may have drank is forthwith broken ; and even their 
own clothes, if touched, arc considered unclean. In other 
particulars, also, they resemble the Shiahs of Persia, and 
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chiefly in a disposition to make forays, in order to appropriate 
to themselves their neighbours’ goods. A short carbine is the 
principal weapon carried in these excursions, which are made 
on horseback ; and cruelty is apt to l>e added to jobbery when 
an unfortunate traveller happens to fall within their grasp. 
l>a’albek is almost, their only town ; but, being an agricultural 
people, their villages art; numerous. The houses are of clay, 
and frequently have a kind of portico, but they are flat-roofed, 
and seldom contain more than a single apartment ; one end of 
which is occupied by the family, the floor being sometimes 
raised, and the other by the animals ; a row of high corneal 
baskets of grain being the only separation. A house is set 
apart for strangers, that the dwellings and utensils of the 
people may not be contaminated. A patriarchal chief regulates 
the ordinary concerns of the village under a principal chief, 
an Emir of the Harfuth family. As a body, the brave and 
warlike Mitaulis are able and willing to resist the weak 
governments of the Pashas, when the demands made in the 
name of the Sultan are pronounced to be unreasonable. 

The Christians consist of a limited number of Armenians, 
whose patriarch resides in the convent of Bezommar, and 
Greek Catholics, whose principal seat is at Mar-Hann-Shouar, 
where there is a printing press, a library, &c. ; there are also 
some Syrian Greeks, or Melehites, who have a ritual in 
Arabic ; a lew Jacobites, and the Maronites. The last, who 
are the most numerous, chiefly occupy, as we have already seen, 
the mountainous district of the Kesruan, together with some 
portions of the adjoining tracts ; they use a ‘mixed dialect of 
the Arabic and Syriae, and the written character of the last. 
Occasionally they live in separate houses, hut generally in 
stone hamlets or villages, which, owing to their situations, are 
usually defensible ; each has a chapel and tower, with a bell. 
Their ritual is in Syriac, and Kuniibm is considered to be the 
ecclesiastical capital. 

The patriarch, has under hi? jurisdiction 12 bishops, some of 
whom are scarcely above want, and upwards of 200 comments. 
The high walls surrounding these extensive buildings contain 
kitchens, refectories, dormitories, and the other accompani- 

* 2 n 2 
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ments of .1 monastery, with the addition of implements of 
husbandry, the establishment being partly supported by the 
manual labour of the monks; but. in general the magnitudes 
of these buildings arc greater than is necessary for their 
inmates, uud their number is disproportionate to the extent of 
the country. In addition to the labour of the priests, contri- 
butions are obtained from Europe, and the rest of the funds is 
supplied by the peasantry, who willingly give more than a fair 
proportion of what they possess. 

Belonging to the convents are terraces, with patches of 
tobacco, hemj), corn, vines, and olives, usually under the pro- 
tection of the country people. In general, the Maronites are 
poor ; but as frugality prevails almost universally, no individual 
is destitute of the necessaries of life ; and, at the same time, 
no one is unreasonably desirous of more than lit* has. The 
Maronite districts form two small and almost independent 
republics; each being under an Emir belonging to one of the 
principal families of the adjoining territory, over which, as a 
body, the Maronites exercise considerable influence. 

The country of the Druses lies southward of that; of the 
Maronites, and' it contains several mountain districts, such as 
El Sliouf, El Tefahk, El Sltomar, and 10 others, 1 forming 
as many cantons, each under an emir of ancient family, who 
usually occupies a large serai, and is comparatively wealthy. 
Throughout this tract a kind of republican independence is 
maintained' under the Sheikh Ileshir, a hereditary chieftain, 
who resides at Shouf. But, bv way of control, a M uhammedan, 
now the Emir BcsJiir, is appointed by the Porte, whose 
system of government consists in maintaining a sort: of balance 
between the yArislians, to whom he is supposed secretly to 
belong, and the Druses. Mis authority extends from Bel ad 
Akkar to the district of Akka, but bis revenue, including the 
miri collected for himself, does not exceed £10,000, whilst 
the Sheikh Beslur, with his feudal state and retinue, who 


1 The others are El Djessain, the Hetman, El Mt'ttin, El Solcima, J51 
Ghorb, El Fokanv, El Tahtany, El Ujonl, El Shehhar, El JVlenaszef, El 
Aaarkoub, and El Kharroub. — llurckbardt’s Travels in Syria, pp. 204, 205. 
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would possess the real power in the ease of a struggle, has 
about £50,000 sterling. 1 

Owing to the absfence of level tracts, and the depth of the 
valleys in these districts, together with the steepness of the 
acclivities, whose singular wildness has already been noticed 
(see page 387), the villages are formed usually about mid- 
way on the slopes of successive ridges, along which rows of 
houses and mulberry terraces rise one above another, like the 
steps ol a gigantic amphitheatre. The number of houses in the 
villages varies in general from 20 or 30 to about. LOO, but 
some contain nearly 100, besides the serai" of the Emir. The 
latter is an extensive {tile of building, usually situated on the 
most commanding ground, and containing two or even three 
generations of the family, with suitable apartments built round 
an outer and an inner court, the latter generally occupying a 
higher level. 



The ordinary houses arc comfortable, being substantially 
built of stone, and almost always white-washed. They seldom 


1 Burcklmrrlt’s Travels in Syria, pp. 19 !, 195, 196, 199. 
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contain more than one apartment, with the addition of a kind 
of arcade, or else a verandah covering the door, which not un- 
frequently is the only aperture of the dwelling. A fire-place 
in the centre, a raised diwan fit one side, find several cupboards 
recessed in the walls, constitute the furniture of the interior; 
but a terraced root, shaded by mulberry and pomegranate trees, 
serves as a second room, and is the sleeping place in summer, 
as well as the chief resort; of the family ; passengers also occupy 
it occasionally, for as the roof of one house is the ordinary 
passage to that of a higher building, the terraces are common 
to fill persons, hut a stranger must not enter the dwelling 
itself; the Druses fire, however, disposed to live in harmony 
with Christians, though they do not; intermarry. Arabic is 
the language spoken. 

Patient industry, in which the females largely share, deter- 
mined valour, extreme pride of birth, hospitality, extending to 
the unflinching protection of strangers, deadly feuds among 
themselves, an absence of respect for the ties of blood, tile 
dread oi a public insult, ami exceeding love of their romantic 
country, are some of the leading characteristics of those, 
mountaineers. Those of Shohba and the I raourau are less 
marked in point of character, having become more assimilated 
to their neighbours of other creeds. 

Their religious rites are but;, little, known, but they have a 
priesthood, of which the first class is the Akkal, or initiated, 
who have charge of the schools, find j>erform certain unknown 
ceremonies every Thursday in their closed and guarded 
oratories, the women being part of the assemblage. Islamism 
was introduced among them by Hakim, Khaliph of Egypt, in 
1030 ; when in public they perform its rites, but in private if. 
is otherwise, and they are said to abhor all religions except 
their own. 1 In order to conceal their religious opinions the 
more effectually, they always, on being questioned concerning 
them, profess to lx? of the same faith as the inquirer, whether 
he be Christian, or Muslim, or Pagan.® They keep a register 
of births, and cannot disinherit their children ; they do not 
1 Bim'khardt’s Travels in Syria, p. 201. 

* Benjamin of Tudela says they arc heathens and unbelievers, who confess 
no religion.— By A. Aahcr, vol. I., p. 61. 
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practise circumcision, neither do they fast or pray, hut they 
believe in the transmigration of souls ; moreover, they divorce 
on the slightest occasion ; they drink wine, eat pork, and marry 
a sister; none of which practices would be followed, if their 
religion had been founded on that of Mahomet. Indeed, a 
belief prevails, and on fair grounds, that the religious rites ot 
the Druses resemble those of the ancient Samaritans. 

The remaining sections of the Syrian people, viz., Kurds, 
Turkomans, and Turks, were probably connected with one 
another at. a period not very remot e. Some villages belonging 
to the first are found on the slopes of the northern districts 
of Lebanon, and now and then a few of the second on the ad- 
joining plains of the J >ik;i ; but the chief parts of both branches 
are in the district of Aleppo. The dwellings of the Kurds 
appear to hold a middle place between the tent and the better 
kind of permanent habitation. One large apartment serves 
for every purpose, a part being fitted as a stable, another ac- 
commodates the cattle, a third serves for the store of pro- 
vender, &r„ and the fourth is appropriated to the family. 
The villages are roughly constructed either with mud or the 
worst kind of rubble masonry, and the housqs in each vary in 
number from fifleen to about forty; but, during the warm 
season, bails are substituted for the houses, and are pitched 
close to the village. 

o • 

Amongst the people who inhabit, some of the remote villages 
in the mountains, may still he found that fierce spirit and the 
other unfavourable traits of character already given to the 
Kurds (see above, pp. 125, 374) ; but in general those of Syria, 
although exceedingly ignorant, have the redeeming* points of a 
peaceable and hospitable disposition. 

As we have already seen, the majority of the Turkomans 
are essentially nomadic, and remove from Asia Minor with 
their flocks during the winter, using either circular booths or 
small-sized tents ; but certain b andies of this people, such as 
the Ryhanlu, the Jerid, and the Rishwans, do not quit the 
plains of Syria, and tliey are in other resjiects more civilized. 
They use a large black goat’s-hair tent, which is supported by 
several rows of short poles ; that of the chief, who still retains 
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the ancient title of Mulek or King, is readily distinguished 
by its superior size; it forms the centre, around which those 
of the different sections of the tribe are pitched, the tents of 
each section encircling their immediate chiefs ; and in the case 
of the ityhanlu and some of the other Turkomans, the en- 
campment covers an extensive tract of country. 

The Turkoman tent is clean, and having a division, it con- 
tains two comfortable apartments. A large fire occupies the 
centre of the outer apartment, or that of the men, around 
which is the diwan ; and during the intervals lietween the 
meals, coffee is frequently handed to the guests in cups about: 
double the size of those used by the Turks and Arabs. Bur- 
ghiil, rice, eggs, honey, dried fruits, cheese, bread, lebben, and 
occasionally meat, constitute the ordinary fare of the Turko- 
mans; to which the richer add pilaus, stews, and rebnbs. 
The men have a well-formed athletic frame, with a taste for 
bright and gaudy colours and showy arms. The women are 
good looking, but much plainer in their attire than the men ; 
they do not join the latter during the meals, hut they freely enter 
the men’s apartment at. other times, anil converse with them 
without covering the face. They are particularly industrious 
in their household occupat ions, which include the manufacture 
of tent cloth of goat’s hair, large double bags of the same 
material, and fine woollen carpets, which on the whole rival 
those of eastern Persia ; the blue, green, and red dyes of the 
Turkomans being superior to those of Kirman and Yezd. 

About; 45 years ago Haider Agha, one of the llyhantu 
chiefs induced some of his tribe to follow the example of the 
Kurds by becoming cultivators ; and its advantages being per- 
ceived, agriculture gradually increased amongst the Turko- 
mans from that time. Ibrahim Pasha, as the best means of 
encouraging this desirable spirit, intrusted local power to 
certain chiefs, such as Achmet Bey of Murad Pasha, and 
Muhaimned Bey of Kills. The former has adopted the 
modern dress of the Sultan and Pashas, but. he continues like 
his ancestors to dwell in tents, kecpihg up something like 
feudal state oil the plain of ’Urn k ; and the latter is established 
in the town of Kills, which he has made the seat of the 
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government intrusted to his care. Hie principal riches of the 
Turkomans, however, consist in cattle ; but in the spring 
they carry to Aleppo, Antioch, and other places, carpets, hags, 
and the produce of their fields, also sheep’s wool and lamb’s 
wool, butter and cheese ; taking back cloth, collet.*, sugar, 
sweetmeats, &e. At. other times their chief employment is the 
transport ol merchandise ; and their favourite animal is a low 
set powerful camel of a cross breed between the double 
humped or Jiact.rian and the Arabian camel. The better 
qualities of the Turkoman do not appear to have suffered in 
consequence of his having made some approach to civilization ; 
and although he may not got credit for such good qualities, he 
has carried with him into the plains of Aleppo hospitality and 
fidelity to his engagements, iu addition to a fair share of 
honesty in his dealings with mankind. 

The migrations of this people are quite iu accordance with 
their pastoral habits : their manner of removing from one 
place to another differs from that of other nomadic people in 
the employment of cows and oxen as beasts of burden, the 
goods to be conveyed being distributed among them; each 
animal carries one or two large bags of grain. ; some have be- 
sides, either kitchen utensils, tents, or booths ; poultry, and 
even cradles with infants, are slung to others, floats, sheep. 
See., form part, of the line, and each day’s march is in con- 
sequence, as may Ik* supposed, very short. The ordinary 
language in use is a corrupted dialect of the Turkish. 

The character of the masters of the country, who are no 
doubt, the principal branch of the preceding stock, differs but. 
little from that already given. 1 The Turks of *Svria are, 
however, especially in Akka, Damascus, and Jerusalem, less 
tolerant, and have more of the haughty spirit of past times 
than those who live in Europe and Asia Minor ; but if the 
former still continue in some degree intolerant with respect, 
to the so-called infidel, it may, c • the ‘other band, be observed 
that the traveller who is the«guest, of a Muslim not only finds 
himself* safe with his host, but is in no danger of being robbed 
or injured by any other of that creed. 

1 Sec above, p. 375-318. 
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The limited furniture of a Turkish dwelling has already 
been described,' and the travelling equipments of a Turk are also 
simple : they consist of a tent of small size, st carpet, a mattress, 
a coverlet, and a, cloak ; whilst the culinary articles are limited 
to a couple of saucepans, one within the other, a couple of 
dishes, arid as many plates arranged in the same manner, with 
a round leathern table. His provision is a bag of oil or 
butter, some salt, pepper, rice, dried raisins, cheese, dates, and 
a stock of coll'ee-berries ; to which are added a complete appa- 
ratus for making coffee, which, with the cups, are carried in a 
light case ; also a tinder-box and a pipe, the most indispen- 
sable item of the whole. The last occupies the time whilst 
coffee is in preparation, during a noon-dav halt, and while the 
pilau is being prepared in the khan or encampment for the 
night. : when enjoying his pipe and his coffee, the Turk seems 
to have every thing that he desires. 

Independently of the artisans and the trading inhabitants 
of the towns, the people of Syria are either nomadic or agri- 
cultural, or such as partake of both denominations ; and some 
of these last are to be found in almost every part of the terri- 
tory. The first are the Jiedawhis, who move with their fioeks 
from one pasture ground to another; they are under the 
patriarchal government of a chief, who acknowledges, but 
scarcely obeys, the authority of the Sultan, as exercised by his 
Pashas. The third are such as the sedentary Arabs and some 
few' Kurds and Turkomans, who, being partially cultivators, are 
necessarily subject to the local authorities at one period of the 
year ; but becoming nomadic at another period, they then pay 
no tribute.' 

The second are the Felahs, who are purely agriculturists : 
they comprise the bulk of the Christians, Druses, Osmanlis, 
and other inhabitants, and are amenable to the laws of the 
country ; which, however despotic in theory, are really mild 
in operation. It is true that the power of the Sultan is dele- 
gated almost unconditionally to -the four great Pashas, and 
again downward from them to the Mutesellim, the Ayan, the 
Agha, and even the humble Sheikh-el-Pelad ; each of whom is 


1 See above, pp. 366, 367. 
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considered as open to a bribe, and ready to oppress the people in 
order to increase his own wealth : yet the exactions are fairly 
apportioned by pel-sons acquainted with the means possessed 
by each individual. Moreover, in civil as w'ejil as in criminal 
cases, a salutary check is caused by the publicity of an open 
investigation, and by the influential effects of the Koran. The 
Ay sins, Mutesellinis, and other chief’s adjudicate trifling and 
even serious matters, whether criminal or civil, subject, how- 
ever, to an appeal which, in some instances, is made to the 
authority of the Sultan, but ordinarily to the Mekemeh, a 
court of common law, annually held in the principal towns 
under a Kadi, sent by the She'ikh-ul-Islam from Constanti- 
nople ; these Kadis appoint deputies to preside in courts held 
in other towns for the adjudication of causes. The Koran is 
the recognised guide in all cases of difficulty ; but throughout 
Syria, as elsewhere in Tu rkey, capital offences are rare, and those 
of a trifling nature are prevented or punished by the euvasscs, 
who are organized in almost every town for this purpose. 

The tenure of lands and other property in Syria is well 
ascertained, and the holdings as well as the transfers are care- 
fully registered. Certain tracts which were .not, cultivated in 
the time of Selim still belong to the Sultan, and are annually 
farmed to the highest bidder. Vakou or entails are common 
in Syria, and are made by private individuals either to endow 
mosques, khans, or other public institutions; or, as with us, 
to confer projjerty 011 the eldest sons and next heirs. Real 
property, such as arable land, gardens, vineyards, buildings, 
&c., goes by inheritance first to the son fmd grandson, next 
to the father and grandfather, then to the brother, followed 
by his son, next to the uncle, followed by the cousin. A 
husband’s claim is allowed after these ; and lastly, any indivi- 
dual becomes the heir of the slave on whom he may have 
bestowed freedom. 

In addition to the taxes previously existing, the Pasha of 
Egypt levied excise and custom duties on grain and other 
imports to the amount* in some instances, of 10 per cent, on 
the latter. Animals carrying goods were likewise subject to a 
payment called Paateli for the repair of roads ; there were 
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0 monopolies of salt, wine, spirits, &c. The salian, which 
m old times had been levied by the sheikhs and others for 
the support of passing strangers ; and another tax, called Firdeh, 
were re-established. The latter was a war tux levied on houses 
and property to an amount varying between 15 and 500 pias- 
tres, according to the supposed ability of the individual. All 
males above fifteen years of age were subject to this tax, and 
also to the intolerable grievance of a forced conscription, 
amounting to 10 per cent, of the most active men. But these 
oppressions have vanished with the restoration of the Sultan’s 
authority, and things have returned to their former state. The 
principal imposts now are the min, or land-tax, and the 
kliaraj, or toleration tax; the latter was exacted by Ibrahim 
Pasha on the male rayahs, or subjects who were not. Muslims, 
at the rate of from 15 to GO piastres for each person, instead 
of 8, 5, or 11, as formerly levied. 1 The former is a tax on as 
as much land as can Ik; ploughed by a pair of oxen in eight, 
hours ; and according to the laws of the Sultans ’Omar and 
Selim, a it varies from a nominal rent of some barleycorns to 
as much as half of the produce. The import and offer duties 

areparticularly moderate, and, with the exception ot the arbi- 
trary levies called avanias, which are too often oppressively 
increased by the local authorities for their own benefit, the 
inhabitants of Syria have but little of which they ought to 
complain ; still less have the slaves, who, as elsewhere iu the 
East, form part of the family, and are treated as such. 

The total absence of that foresight, which might arrest the 
march of destruction, added to an inertness of character which 
induces the Turk to leave things to chance and decay, and 
particularly an abhorrence of everything like improvement, are 
not without, some benefit to the rayahs of this country, who 
are in a great measure left to themselves ; and the condition of 
the labouring classes in Syria may in consequence l>e consi- 
dered good, although they rarely possess anything beyond their 
immediate and moderate wants. -The peasants generally have 
sufficient food and clothing, and either a horse or a mule; and 

1 Vohicy’s Travels, vol. II., p. 410. For the taxes in the time of 'Onm 

see above, p. 253, &c. * Ibid. 
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a state of comfort prevails in their dwellings. The clothing, 
although homely, is warm and substantial ; it consists of coarse 
shoes, or sandals, a* small turban, flat at top with twisted cords 
pendant on one side, loose cotton trousers, ayd a close-fitting 
garment, between a cloak and a coat : the latter is made of 
thick woollen cloth, with narrow strips of black and crimson 
alternately, without a collar, and partly open above in front. ; 
this, with a sash or belt above it, is almost the universal attire 
of the men throughout Syria. That of the women is likewise 
simple, being usually of coarse white cotton, and very full. 
The Druse females frequently wear a blue jacket and petticoat, 
with some coins attached to the hair ; but their chief ornament 
is a. singular conical-shaped horn of chased silver, projecting 
about 18 inches from the forehead, 1 to which it is attached ; 
it is also balanced by a heavy weight behind the head ; it is 
not removed even at night, and in the day-time the costume is 
completed by throwing a piece of white cot ton over it, so as to 
envelope the whole person. 

In addition to household matters, the women assist their 
husbands in their agricultural labours ; and their principal 
amusements consist, id frequenting the batlr and in forming 
parties for excursions into the country on Fridays, when some 
relaxation is permitted. The amusements of the men are also 
of a quiet cast, being chiefly confined to smoking, which they 
indulge in almost at all hours; irequenting the eollee-houses 
and baths, or having at home social meetings, when music, 
mutation, story-telling, and draughts, and occasionally an 
improvvisatore, are introduced. . 

The town occupations consist in the exercise ol the mecha- 
nical arts : the men follow several useful trades, as those of 
smiths, carpenters, and bakers, these last being the most nu- 
merous: besides the occupations already mentioned, a consi- 
derable proportion of the population is constantly employed as 
mukeros, with their animals, in transporting goods from the 
ports, and also 1>etweei\ the towns in the interior. 

From the estimated numbers of persons liable to tlie Ferdeh 


1 See wood-cut, p. 549. 
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and other taxes, and from an increased knowledge of the se- 
cluded parts of the country, the difficulty of determining the 
population of Syria has of late been diminished, and a careful 
comparison of the most accurate accounts , 1 together with the 
results of some personal observations, give the following as an 
approximative estimate of the numbers of the people : — 


The Turks. Kurds, Turcomdns, Arabs, and the Muslims, 


who in general are of the 

Sunni 

creed, appear 

Souls. 

to he 

. 

. about 

604,000 

The Mitaulis 


• >5 

40,000 

The Ismail i or Assassins 


• 99 

15,000 

The Syrians, Samaritans, &c. . 


• 99 

40,000 

The Ans dries 



90,000 

The Druses . 


• 

180,000 

The Maronites 



250,000 

Th^ Armenians 


• 99 

20,000 

The Hebrews 


• J) 

40,000 

The Greek Catholics 


• ■>> 

70,000 

The Schismatics 


• )> 

80,000 

The moving population of merchants, pilgrims, &c. ,, 

, Or 29 souls per square mile. 

25,000 

1,454,000 


1 Amongst those who have taken pains on this subject are the Rev. YV. 
Thompson of Beirut, Col. Campbell, lately consul-general for Egypt and 
Syria, Mr. Fareeu, previously consul-general of the latter country, and Her 
Majesty’s consuls, Messrs. Werry and Moore. In every estimate some con- 
siderable sections of the people, such as Turkomans, Kurds, and Syrians, 
have been left out; it is therefore probable that more extensive intercourse will 
show that the estimate in the text is rather below than above the true amount. 
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ARABIA. 


Situation, Extent, &c. — Mountains of Arabia. — Persian ami Arabian Gulfs. — 
Winds, Commerce, &c. — Lakes and Rivers.- - Mirage. — General Surface: 
Plateau, and Deserts of Arabia. — Temperature.. — Rain. — .Desert Winds. — 
Loss Caravans.* — Animal and Vegetable Productions. — Manufactures. — 

Imports and Exports. 

GeograpfiK’Au.v, the preceding- territory forms ;i portion of 
that, which is about to be described, since by its south-eastern 
prolongation, the plateau of .Syria forms the peninsula of 
Arabia, which ever has been one of the most interesting 
countries in the world. The physical structure of this exten- 
sive region seems to Jbelong to Africa, rather than Asia; 
whilst the almost uniform surface of its vast, wilderness, like 
a great sea, at once separates and connects both continents. 

Arabia forms an irregular quadrangle, containing upwards 
of 22 degrees of lat itude, from Thapsaeus to I3iil>el-Mandeb, and 
26 of longitude, from Aka bah to Has el Iladd ; the former 
being a distance of 1.415, and the latter 1540 geographical 
miles; or, aceordi rig to the Arabs, it is a journey of 100 days 
in a north-westerly direction, viz., from Aden to the borders 
of Syria. 1 Arabia is bounded on the west by the Red Sea, on 
the south and south-east by the Indian Ocean, on the east by 
the Gulf of Persia, on the north by the Upper Euphrates, Syria, 
&c. ; and it covers an area of more than < 1,100,000 square 
geographical miles: thus it rather exceeds the magnitude of 
India within the Ganges, anjl consequently it is the greatest 
peninsula in the world* The ancients were well acquainted 

1 Arabic MS. in the British Museum, p. 7502; translated by Dr. A. 
Sprengcr. 
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with it, but there lias been so little intercourse between that 
country and Europe lor several centuries, that our knowledge 
of the interior is now fiir short of that which was enjoyed by 
the Greeks and, Romans. 

It is true that Arabia has lately been traversed by Euro- 
peans, in different directions, but it will be seen by the routes 
of Niehbuhr, Burckbardt, Seetzen, and others, that, only a 
comparatively small part has been visited ; the rest would be 
quite a blank, were it not for the brief accounts given by 
Arabian authors, and such notices as have been banded down 
by Ptolemy and other ancient geographers. The vast tract 
lying between Syria and the Indian Ocean, offers a wide field 
for the extension of geographical knowledge, which may be 
obtained without any extraordinary difficulty or danger;, for, 
with the exception of the mysterious fate of the intrepid 
Seetzen, there has not been a fatal journey into Arabia 
during the last 40 years ; l nor, perhaps, during a much longer 
period. 

In the preceding pages the mountain system of Syria has 
been carried from the Taurus to the termination >f Wadi-el- 
Ohor. The latter encloses the southern extremity of the 
Dead Sea ; and, as the name signifies, it is a tract lying 
between two ranges of mountains : this tract, here, as well as 
to the northward, is chiefly, desert. The eastern side of 
Wadi el Ghor i« intersected, and partly fertilized by several 
streams flowing along the Wadi Rurally, and other valleys, 
amidst shrubs and verdure ; but, on the opposite side, it. is 

1 There it, little doubt that a prudent man, especially one of the medical 
profession, might make his way along ihe interesting line from Damascus to 
Shammar ; and having explored Xrdjd, in a southerly direction, in the first 
instance, he might turn his steps towards the countries of the Snbcans, Mimya- 
rites, &c. : this being accomplished, he could proceed at leisure from thence, 
by the route followed by Mr. liorowski along the borders of llndramaAt and 
Muhrah, to the Persian Gulf at Mask at.. Such un undertaking was recently 
commenced by Lieutenant Thomas Edmunds, 3rd Native Infantry, Assistant 
Resident at Kerrac, who, after taking a 1 part in the laic campaign in Syria, 
proceeded to Jiddah, where his exploratory journey was cut short by an illness 
which obliged him to proceed to Bombay ; at that place the illness proved 
fatal, arid deprived the service, as well as the community at laTge, of a valu- 
able member. 
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wholly unfit for cultivation. Here it is bounded by the pro- 
longation oi the hills of Esduin, a narrow ridge of rock salt, 
with a coating of chalky limestone, which curves first to the 
south-west, then to the south, and filially sends out an oflset. 
lines ol clilfs eastward. The latter, with the exception of the 
aperture caused hy Wsidi-el-Jeib, separates Wndi-el-t ihdr 
from its southern prolongation, called Wadi Arabah, which 
only terminates at the Gulf of Akabuh. The prolongation, 
of this extensive depression has so much the appearance of 
the bed of a great river, that if its slope in the centre (Wiidi- 
el-Jeib) did not tend towards the Dead Sea, one would 
exclaim that this is really the ancient bed of the Jordan. 1 2 
Towards the southern extremity the valley has a, width of 
about four miles, running N.N.E., between two chains of 
mountains, and is full of saml-drifts. 3 The mountain- on the 
western side are from 1500 to 1.800 feet high, and on the 
opposite side they rise to from 2000 feet to 2.500 feet ; hut 
lictAvceii them a marked difference prevails. The former 
chain, which borders the desert, of El Tib, being wholly hare 
and sterile; 3 whilst the latter is covered with tufts of herbs, 
and occasionally with trees. The mountains $*f Edom consist 
of a succession of nearly parallel ridges, which, eastward of 
the Arabah, have together a width of 1,5 or 20 miles. The 
wadis which they enclose arc lull of trees, shrubs, and 
flowers ; whilst the upper slopes are extensively cultivated, 
though the higher part of the ridges, 4 particularly the peaks 
of Mount Seer or llor, and the extraordinary masses of rock 
enclosing Wadi Musa have a barren aspect,. ' 

At. about one-third of the distance from hence, along 
Wadi Arabah to the Dead Sea, is the supposed watershed, 
having an almost imperceptible slope northward, and receiving 
a number of smaller vallovs, such as Wadi Ghurundel, W'adi- 
el-Jerafeh, and others, which fall into the depression from 
each side. The great Wadi it < It widens till, towards the 
northern extremity, it pro! ably has a breadth, from side to 

1 Count dc Bcrtoii, London Royal Geographical Journal, vol. IX., p. 279. 

* J)r. Robinson, vol. I., p. 240. J Ibid., vol. II., p. 5.71. 

* Sec Plate XXV fl. 

2 o 
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side, of nearly lour miles. But the most remarkable feature 
of this region is, the existence of the hollow called El Jeib; 
a wadi within a wadi, thus forming a second depression in 
the centre of the first, and running from south to north 
between high precipitous cliffs. 1 El Jeib gradually widens 
from its commencement near the supposed watershed, till its 
breadth, on approaching the ridge of Akrabbim, is nearly half 
a mile. 2 The position of these salt, hills, which intervene 
between the Dead Sea and the higher level of the Arabah, and 
the existence of a watershed in the latter, are circumstances 
winch sufficiently show that if the waters of the Jordan once 
flowed to the Red Sea, some convulsion of nature must have 
caused a depression of the whole of Kl (ilidr, and likewise a 
partial change in the Arabah. The mountains bordering the 
eastern and western sides of this wadi, afterwards skirt, the 
Gulf of Aka hah till the former touch the eastern shore of the 
Red Sea, and the latter become part of the group of Sinai ; so 
that first, under the name the Ainanus, then under that of the 
Ansurien range, and, lastly, constituting the prolongation of 
the Lebanon, an almost continuous chain of mour’uins extends 
from the Taurus to the stupendous group called Jeb-el-Tor, by 
the Arabs. 

All are familiar, from infancy, with the name of the 
mountain from whose summit Moses brought the epitome of 
the Jewish laws. And Sinai has been so fully described by 
Maundrell, and oilier travellers, that in all probability we 
have a better knowledge of this spot, than of any other with 
which wo are acquainted by description ; but they who have 
ascended its peak can never forget the grand panorama pre- 
sented to the view as the eye darts from one dark and lofty 
peak to another, till at length it rests upon the level space 
round Mount lloreb. 

From an elevation of 7530 feet, 3 a sea of mountains of ml 
granite, deeply tinged with various shades of purple, presents 
itself in every direction ; their vocky masses extending south- 
ward to Mount St. Catherine and the Gulf of Suez, and again 

' Dr. Robinson, vol. IL, pp. 497, 498. 11 Ibid., p. 498. 

* Wellsted’s Travels in ’Oman and Arabia, vol. II., p. 95. 
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eastward to the Gulf of Akabah, and towards Petra; also 
northward along and beyond Wadi ’Arabab, till they are lost 
in the distanee. Over all this scene most; of the narrow wadis 
being hidden, the spectator looks in vain for anything like a 
plain or valley, or even the appearance of verdure. 

St. Catherine, in the group of Sinai, is the culminating 
point of the mountains of Arabia Pol nea r from this a great 
bratich runs in an east-south-easterly direction: and the 
mountain system of Arabia, which strongly resembles that ol 
Iran, appears to have its root in this offset. The branch just 
mentioned winds along the western side of the territory for a 
distance of nearly .1. 100 miles, forming part of the lip of the 
vast basin of the Red Sea; on the other side ot this sea there 
is a similar range, running parallel to, and at- nearly an equal 
distance, from the African shore. Ihe former, as has just 
been seen, is connected with the primitive formations ol Asia 
Minor; and, in striking south-eastward, it first skirts the Gulf 
of Akahah with bare pinnacles ol rugged trap or basalt, and 
then inclines a little more towards the interior : its succes- 
sive groups are less or more connected together, and it makes 
a sweep round Medinas sending towards that, city different 
offsets, such as Jebel Ohdd, the scene of the most arduous of 
Muhammed’s battles, Jebel Ayra, situated on the opposite or 
south-western side of the towij ; 1 also I\ oba, El Ivebleteyn, 
with others, which are chiefly composed of red granite. 

Onward the chain inclines towards the Red Sea, enclosing 
a succession ot rocky' defiles and occasionally plains, some ol 
which, such as El Na/.yr, ! are of considerable extent; it, after- 
wards changes its direction, sweeping round the eastern side 
of Mekkah under the name of Job-ei-Kora, or Karrah ; a bare 
rugged mass of calcareous rock, mixed with black flints and 
scattered masses of granite, and having the summits nearly 
on the same general level. Such is the pi evading formation 
as far as the former city; fron whence, to the latter, por- 
phypy, granite, and limestone rocks are found in the highest 
ridges, and calcareous masses in the lower. Altai passing 

1 Hurckhardt’s Travels in Arabia, vul. II., p. 22(3-230. 

* Ibid., p. 132. 
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Mekkah the range takes si south-south-easterly direction, or 
is nearly parallel to the sesi, until it, meets the district of 151 
Zohran ; around which, under the name' of Jeb-el-Djara, it 
makes nearly si, semicircular sweep, and again another in the 
opposite or eastern direction ; round the district of Sehomnin 
a western sweep under the name of the Jeb-el-Ucni Said forms, 
afterwards, the limits of the district of Asir. It then curves 
round the eastern side of the Kaulan district, and under the 
general name of the mountains of Sun’ a it inclines alternately 
towards the Keil Sea and the interior till it terminates at the 
straits of Bab-ol-Mandeh with the peak of Jeb-el-Mauhali, 
which rises to the height of 8(55 feet. 1 In the previous part 
of its course the chain shows the peaks of Mount Itemn, near 
Beit-el-Fakih, which rises to 8000 feet, and .fob-el-Saber, 
near Tuez, probably the highest point throughout the whole 
line. This mountain was ascended in 1 800" by Monsieur 
Botta, who found an ancient, castle on its crest. It is much, 
furrowed by deep valleys, which are usually watered by per- 
manent streams. The rest of the chain in these parts consists 
of rugged insulated masses of flint, much broken into valleys; 
on the artificial' terraces of which the colfee plant is cultivated 
with great industry and success.® 

Several groups diverge from the main ridge and form infe- 
rior chains lessor more continuous; these cross Arabia in diffe- 
rent directions, but principally run eastward till they meet 
the Persian Gulf, or the river I5uphrat.es. Other ridges fol- 
low the southern coast, presenting for the most part, in an 
extent of nearly 1250 miles ; that is, from the entrance of 
the Red Sea to Ras-cl-Hadd, innumerable hills of lime anil 
sandstone, and perpendicular dills of bare rock, intermixed 
with shelving banks of white earth: they are, without, a tree, 
or the appearance of verdure. From Ras-el-Ifadd the chain 
runs northward along the coast t;o Mask at. and Cape Mus- 
sendom, and afterwards along the Persian Gulf. 

it 

1 Captain Haines, I.N., on the South Coast of Arabia: Royal Geographical 
Journal, vol. IX,, j). 125. 

* Bulletin de la Society de Geographic, No. 72, December, 1838. 

,l Nieid.mhr’s Travels, vol. I., p. 300. 
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Under the name of Jeb-el-Arah, or Chimney Peak, the 
cliain in question commences* near the. straits of Unb-el-Mandeb 
with the projection of lias Arab, the southernmost cape of 
Arabia ; and more eastward, but farther in the interior, is 
Jeb-el-Yafai, a very high range. This is succeeded by .Jeb-el- 
Anizuk running E. N. E., which is prolonged by a very elevated 
range of mountains, extending in the same direction upwards 
of 100 miles to the ruins of Nakb-el-IIajar ; and a little way 
so'uthward of these is Jeb-el-Hamari, which has an elevation 
of 5"2Sl feet. 1 From hence the chain sweeps south-westward, 
and cont inues parallel to the coast at a great elevation, show- 
ing the peaks of .leb-cl-.lambusb, Jeb-el-Ihn rShainayek, and 
Jeb-el-Asad; which last is nearly 500 miles from ilab-el- 
Marideb. It. afterwards sweeps northward to the lofty peak 
of Jeh-el-Kamur; and along the remainder of the coast, of 
Schiihhr or Soiled jer, to which it continues parallel in an east- 
north-easterly direction as far as Kus-cl-IIudd, from whence 
it: trends with the shore north-westward to the straits of 
Onmis, having an elevation ol 0(100 loot at •Jch-cl-lliit.hu, 
and an equal elevation farther west, at Jeb-cl- Akdar.* At 
first it: sweeps sout.hr westward, and afterwards westward, 
along the gulf, to the estuary of the Euphrates. In. the latter 
part of its course, that is, along the shore of the Persian dull’ 
the chain presents a serrated outline, with rugged and desolate 
looking slopes, which, except a tint of purple, and this is 
observed early and late in the day, are of a barren fiery red ; 
the chain consists probably, in great part, of limestone, except 
behind Tehameh, where sehistus and basalt predominate. 
The rest of this range forms a high and rugged’wall, com- 
posed of frowning masses of granite, rising abruptly from the 
water, not, unfrequent.lv to an elevation of nearly 0000 feet ; 
and is almost entirely destitute of soil and herbage. One 
uniform scorched dark-brown colour, often approaching to 
black, prevails almost to the 'lira nee of the Persian (lull*; 
where as has been seen, the chain has a no hiss desolate 

1 Captain Haines’ Chart, vol. IX. of London Geographical Journal. 

8 ascertained hy Lieu tenant Wellsled^ sec liis J.ra\els in Oman, &c., 
vol. 1., p. 208. 
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appearance, and seems to bar all ingress into the country; but 
on closer examination something like a bay is seen here and 
there opening into wadis which are less Or more fertile and 
cultivated. 

Other groups, forming portions of ranges, occur in the 
interior: of these there is one on the borders of Hadramaut; 
and there are others in lMad-el-Jof ; there are, also, some in 
the desert of Abkaf and in ’Oman ; of all of which we know 
little more than that they take an easterly direction, esjieeially 
those which skirt the latter district. 1 

Nearly in the centre of the territory there is a considerable 
arm, which diverges from the main chain near Tai'f, and runs 
east-north-eastward from thence, passing a little distance north 
of Der’ Ayvah, where the mountains have a barren appear- 
ance. 1 * Onward the chain inclines more eastward in passing 
through El JIassa, from whence it proceeds to the shores of 
the Persian Gulf, which it meets in the neighbourhood of 
Bahrein. Reman, ami subsequently Captain Sadleir, skirted 
these mountains during their journeys, and found them to 
he of moderate elevation, chiefly of sandstone t ck, having 
their sides furrowed in parallel lines by- the numerous torrents 
which exist, in winter. Mountains again occur more north- 
ward, which run into the interior front the neighbourhood of 
Medina, passing through tlu; districts of El Kassyu, El 
Sedeir, and extending, it is presumed, to the Persian Gulf, 
near Grnne, where they present a low range of crumbling sand- 
rock. Towards the northern limits of Nedjd is El Jebel 
Sliammar, a district described by a Muslim traveller, Yusupli- 
el-Miliky, as having mountains as high as those of .Lebanon, 
and covered with forests ; but the hills decrease in height, and 
become quite bare as they approach Mesopotamia. Between 
Shaminar and the borders of Syria other and lower ranges 
are met with, which, on approaching the edge of the territory, 
present masses of sand-rock much resembling those of Persia, 
and having the appearance of huge crumbling walls. Again 
a double chain commences in the desert beyond Damascus, 

k Lieutenant Well steel’s Travels in ’Oman, &c. 

* Captain Sadleir, vol. III., p. 472, of the Bombay Literary Society. 
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and runs east by north. One of its branches passes along the 
western side of Palmyra, whilst the other, the present boun- 
dary of Arabia on* the north, skirts the eastern side of the 
great valley plain in which that, city stood : the plain continues 
to be thus enclosed as far as the town ol Zelebi. Were the 
chain is broken by the river Euphrates ; but, as we have seen, 
it is renewed beyond the river, and takes the direction ot 
Siujar. 1 * * These mountains gradually, from their commence- 
ment, become more elevated till they enclose Palmyra, when 
they are apparently at the highest, having probably an cleva- 
vation of 2000 feet above the plain ; they present to the view 
great, masses ol limestone and gypsum, and have a more regular 
outline than is usual with such rocks. 

Of precious stones, Arabia has the topaz., the onyx, and a 
stone which is not found any where else, and is called yemanior 
nkil." The agate is found near Mocha ; emeralds, in the 
Hi jar; beryls and cornelians near San ’a and Aden malachite 
in the cavern of Beni Salem; also jasper, amethysts, and 
turquoises, in the environs of the village of Safwa, about three 
days’ journey from Medina. Diamonds,* the sardonyx," and 
the topaz," were obt, aim'd from this country 4n former times. 
Of metals, silver, iron, lead, and copper, 7 are met with in dif- 
ferent parts of Arabia ; and the last, recently in ’Oman/ Gold 
is mentioned by the ancient waiters; and in all probability it 
will be found when the country is better explored, but it is 
not known 1o exist in Arabia at. present.” Bitumen is obtained 
in Arabia Petiwa; and in Arabia Deserta, lignite coal."’ 

At: the, northern extremity of the Dead* Sea is found the 
stink-stone, whose combustible properties are ascribed by the 

1 See above, p. 48. 

* Niehbulir, Beschreibung ties von Ambicn, p. 142. 

9 Niehbulir,’ vol. I., p. 3G2. 4 * * l’liny, XXXVH., xxiii. 

» Plitiv, XXX VTI., xv. Ibid., .VI., cap. xxxiv. 

i Nichbuhr, p. 142. " AVellsted, vol. 1., pp. 112, 113. 

9 yieiibuhr, ]>• 142. 

10 It is understood that a* gray coal is found a little way inwards from the 
river in the line between l)eir and Damascus. We did not, however, actually 
find it ourselves ; but a lett er was received on the subject from Ibrahim Pasha, 

' and the Arabs described it particularly. 
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Arabs to the magic rod of Moses. These stones are laid on 
fires made of camels’ dung, to increase the heat. 1 

Another particular kind of stone, (.’ailed •tufa] by the Arabs, 
is found near Mount Sinai ; it is brittle, with the appearance 
of pipe-day, and it serves the poor instead of soap ; it is also 
useful in taking stains out of cloth, and in refreshing the skins 
of asses, being rubbed over them for this purpose in summer 
time. 3 

The two seas which bound the territory of Arabia have in 
muuy respects a marked resemblance ; each is a deep inlet 
branching from the great Indian Ocean, which by one of these 
almost joins the Mediterranean, and by the other is prolonged 
towards it by the hasin of the Euphrates. 

The eastern shore and adjacent islands of the Persian Gulf 
have already been noticed. 3 The western shore extends nearly 
1495 miles, viz., from the estuary of the Euphrates to the 
entrance at Has-el-lladd, in which space are the bold headlands 
of Has Matrah near Mask at, and Ibis Mussendoin, or the Cape 
of the Mill, which forms one side of the entrance, and is only 
28 miles from the opposite coast of Kirmuii. Here thin >ocky 
coast changes its direction, running south-westward to Abo- 
thubbee, then westward to Has Macheereeb. It now trends 
northward to lias Heecan, which forms one horn of the deep 
hay of Bahrein ; along this it makes a western curve, and then 
trends N.YV. to the Shatt.-el-Arah ; previously forming the 
three remarkable bays of Abothubbee, KYitif, and Kouweit or 
Grano. The first contains a swarm of hardy boatmen occupied 
alternately in pearb-fishing and piracy ; the second is remark- 
able for its pearl-fishery ; and the last as a commercial port 
at. the entrance of the Euphrates, with a trade up that river, 
and also eastward to Catch and the ad jacent coast ; the vessels 
making an annual voyage each way. From different, places in 
the Persian Gulf, upwards of 1000 bngalas varying in size 
from 40 to 1100 t ons, depart towards the close of the favourable 
monsoon, in order to be able to return thither after the change : 
they bring ivory, aloes, caries for spear-handles, dragon’s-blood, 

1 Burclcbardt’a Travels in Syria, p. 394. * Ibid., p. 488. 

n See above, pp. 229, 230. 
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gums, gold dust, and timber, which are obtained after selling, 
or more generally bartering tlieir cargoes ; these last consist 
of coffee, spices, horses, dates, and occasionally pearls. The 
last form, however, a distinct branch of trade ; and though 
less valuable now than formerly, the writer had an opportunity 
of ascertaining, in 18*16, that it. produced more than 30 lacs 
of rujMies, or upwards of 300,000/., which probably is a fair 
average of the yearly value. 1 

From April 1o August, the winds are from the N.W., that 
is, down the Gulf, sometimes blowing a fresh gale for about 
three days, but principally pleasant breezes with a portion of 
light winds.'* In part of August, September, and October, 
there are winds from all quarters, but chiefly from the N.W., 
with light airs and calms.’ During the remaining months 
the winds are variable, fromN.W. to S. E., occasionally blow- 
ing fresh, but generally with moderate force; and land and 
sea. breezes 4 are sometimes felt. 

In the central parts, and even along the eastern side of the 
Gulf, the navigation is sufficiently easy; but the, survey by the 
Indian navy has shown that along the whole of the western 
coast, rocks intersperseibwitli some islands prevail ; and one of 
the latter, Pheleche, shelters the harbour of Grane. South- 
ward are 1\ hubbub, Guttart, Garrow, and Omahnaradam, 
with o. coast almost (innavigable for nearly 80 miles south- 
eastward, or as far as the Ilargose, Farsey, and other islands 
com] msing Biddulph’s group ; and from hence shoals and 
pearl-banks extend eastward to Bahrein. 

Besides the well-known pearl-fishery, whivh will elsewhere 
be not iced more fully, this island is remarkable for pure fresh- 
water springs in the sea, one of which gushes up with great 
force through a sandy bottom at the depth of three fathoms. 
This fine water rises in great abundance, and the divers, 
chiefly women, fill with it. the vessels (skins) which they 
bring for the purpose. It is ren.-orkable that the quality of 
this necessary of life, which *is obtained in and near the sea, 

1 Lieutenant Wellsted says 40 lacs annually, or about 400,000/. — Vol. I., 
p. 265, Travels in ’Oman, &c. 

* Remarks by tlio late Lieutenant Bowater, I.N. 4 Ibid. 4 Ibid. 
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is superior to that, which is found in the interior of this part 
of the country. 

A little eastward of Bahrein is the peAinsula of Bahrein, 
terminating with the prominent, point of R;is Reccan, from 
whence numerous islets and shoals extend along the hay iuside 
of the great pearl-hank, as far as the rock-hound and very 
defensible position of Abothubbee. From hence the coast 
becomes bolder, and the sea less obstructed ; and it continues 
so beyond the celebrated Arab town, fort, &c., of Ras-el- 
Khaimah as lav as the headland of Cape Musscndom ; the 
coast trending south-eastward from thence is without, islands, 
except, in approaching Mask at ami llfis-el-TTadd. As already 
observed, the outline is particularly wild and hold between 
those places, and it so continues to Bab-el-Mundeb, having in 
the interval the projecting capes of Riis Madrake, Monteval, 
Fartash, BaghasluV, Makallah, and Aden, with the islands of 
Kuria and Muria close to t he high and desolate-looking coast 
of Mazed r a ; and about 180 miles from thence is Socotra, an 
extensive island, long celebrated for its aloes. 

Bab-el-Mandcb, the gate of tears and of misforturi forms 
the entrance of the other arm of the Hrythrean sea ; this arm 
runs about lo'iO miles in a north-westerly direction between 
A frica and Arabia, and terminates with a fork, formed by the 
Akabab, or eastern branch, which runs into the latter terri- 
tory, and the western branch, or that of Suez, which washes 
part of the former continent, and also of Arabia Petrsea. 

The chief headlands in the Arabian Gulf north-westward 
of Bab-el-.Mandel>, are, Ras Moklia, Ras Zcbeod, Ras Myanila, 
Kas Jeddere, Kas-el-Bayalh, Has llarrani, lliis Mussahrib, 
Ras Toorfah, Ras Ilalli, Ras-el-Abu Kalbe, Ras Abu Mutuah, 
Ras Mahassin, Ras-ul- Us wild (near Jiddah), Ras llartebah, 
Ras Mahluk, lias Delaidelah, Ras Yamboo, lias Bareedy, Rfis 
Ahumud, Ras Ghurkoomah, Ras Marabat, lliis Abu Mussuli, 
Ras Maharrash, Ras AVadi Tunan, and Ras Muhammed, the 
last of which separates the gulf? of ijjuez and Akabah. The 
most, considerable islands on the coast south-eastward of 
the latter inlet, are, Tirahn, Senaffer, Shooshooah, Burraghan, 
doubah, Numakn, Mushabeah, Hassanee, Abu JLaad, Serrane, 
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Jcbel Sabyar, Jezerat Gootna, Jebel Monied, Sarso, Jezerat 
Docsan, Farsan Seggeer, Farsan Kebir, Goonmk, Doomsook, 
Tokaillah, HanmiaY, Entookjash, Kotama, and Jebel Teer, an 
active volcano 900 feet, high; also Humreek, 0«;kbane, Kainran, 
and Zebayer, which are likewise volcanic. Lastly, the islands 
of Jebel Zoogur, Famish, and Perim, the last being situated 
in the Straits of Bab-ol-Mamleb. These, and thousands of 
islets between them, are coral formations, and are constantly 
increasing; the bed of the sea itself is also covered with coral, 
and from hence is derived the Hebrew name, Bnhr-souph 
(Sea of Sea-weed). Tin.* islands, with almost the. single ex- 
ception of Kamran, being deprived of harbours, they become 
a serious impediment to any navigation but that of steam, and 
the vessels have to pass up and down a narrow sea which has 
been aptly compared by Strabo to a salt river ; that writer 
describes it as full of rocks, enclosed by' high mountains, and 
into which no river, and scarcely any rain falls. Owing to the. 
barriers formed on each side by the mountains, the changes of 
the seasons cause a strong north-west wind to prevail down the 
Red Sea from the middle of May, with little or no intermission 
till September, and upwards, or towards Suez, during the rest 
of the. year; and experience lias taught, the Arabs here, as in 
the Persian Gulf, to commence their annual voyages towards 
the close of the favourable monsoon, and return with the next, 
so as to have a fair wind along eit her the African or Arabian 
shore. Although this trade includes the principal as well as 
the inferior places along both coasts, it must of necessity be 
limited, but at the same time it, is cheap and certain. 

The existence of a fresh-water lake at El Asha, 1 and of 
several in Nejd, as ascertained by Captain Sadleir, lias esta- 
blished the fidelity of Strabo in this particular. 2 There are 
others, but of small size, in Arabia Felix, in Tebameb, 1 and in 
’Oman, and one called Salome has recently ‘been discovered by 
Monsieur Chcdufnu and Colonel Mary in Alikal'. 4 But the rest 
of the surface of Arabip appears to he without any thing like 

1 Vol. III., p. 464, of the Bombay Literary Society. s Jab. XVI., p. 773. 

5 Niebbuhr’s Travels in Arabia, translated by Robert Heron, vol. 1., p. 297. 

4 Bulletin de la Society dc Geographic de Paris, 1843, p. 101. 
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a body of fresh water, and even salt lakes are almost equally 
rare, the Bahr-cl-Merj, eastward of Damascus, the lake near 
Palmyra, and one or two elsewhere, being all that are known 
to us at present. t 

Except, the Euphrates, which washes Arabia for about 977 
miles, and a stream rising eastward of San’a, which is said to 
pass through Hudmmaut to the sea at Kaijah, also the fSayl 
or Bicheh, which flows from the province of Asir eastward 
through the valley of Dawasir, and onward into lake Salome, 
it may be said that there is no other considerable river within 
its limits, and there are comparatively few rivulets. It is 
true that: the valleys now and then have large streams which 
are fed by the mountain dews, but for the most part these 
exist only in the winter season, and they are confined chiefly to 
the western side of the great range forming the watershed 
which so unequally divides the territory. On the other side, 
as at Nedjd, they are lost in plains, marshes, or lakes. 1 

The workings of such winter torrents produee valleys, and 
these, whether dry or containing water, whether barren or 
cultivated, the Arabs call either ghadirs or wadis ; 5 hey are 
very numerous, and are altogether t.ho most remarkable fea- 
tures of the country. The wadis have hills on both sides, 
rising above the surface of the adjacent plain ; the ghadir, on 
the contrary, is only a hollow in the plain. 2 

The distress occasioned in Arabia by a deficiency of water is 
frequently increased by the tantalizing appearance presented 
by the sirab or mirage in that country- The light retracted 
in the rarified air Immediately above the heated ground gives 
rise to the resemblance of an extensive lake, and the thirsty 
traveller, advancing towards it, finds the flattering delusion 
recede before him. In the early part of the morning, while 
some dew remains on the ground, the perception is remarkably 
strong; every object is then also magnified, so that shrubs 
appear as trees, and under them frequently appear their images 
inverted, as if reflected from the surface of water. 

With the exceptions of the mountains of Yemen those of 

1 C>i|'ia:n Sadlcir’s Journey, vol. III., p. 464-469, Bombay Literary Society. 

* Burekbarilt's Travels in Syria, p. 660. 
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Nedjd nod the ridges and shallow wadis which elsewhere, in- 
tersect the country, the surface of Arabia is nearly level. A 
narrow strip of land forms its boundary on the eastern and 
western sides, and on the southern coast a belt of rocks con- 
nects the two preceding tracts. The eastern depression, or 
that which forms one side of the basin of the Kuphratcs and 
the western shore of the Persian Gulf, is comparatively narrow, 
but iu the upper part very fertile ; that of Tchameh on the 
opposite side of the territory is wider ; it extends almost the 
whole way along the Arabian Gulf, and it is hut partially 
cultivated, although the soil is sufficiently good. The re- 
mainder is an elevated plateau, containing probably five-sixths 
of the superficies of the whole peninsula. It slopes gently 
both northward and eastward, till, in the former direction, it 
merges in the plains of Syria, and in the latter it joins the 
range of hills which separates it from the plain running along 
the basin of the Kuphratcs and the western shores of the Per- 
sian Gulf. A clayey soil with an indurated burnt surface, 
covered in many places with pebbles and flints, generally pre- 
vails, and here, as in Persia, the apparent; aridity of the 
ground may well justify the opinion that it had never borne a 
crop. Such is the statement of many writers, who, never- 
theless, have inconsistently admitted that the country sup- 
ports a numerous population, with flocks of sheep and goats, 
besides camels and horses. Della Valle, Captain .lenour, 1 and 
Colonel Capper 2 have, however, given more favourable ac- 
counts. Numerous Hocks constitute the wealth of the Ueda- 
win, who wanders from pasture to pasture over a wilderness 
which, as we shall presently see, produces a sufficiency for 
the wants of its pastoral inhabitants. 

The impression so generally prevails that the interior of 
Arabia is covered with deep moving sands like those in the 
deserts of Cil>yu and Zaliara, that it is with some hesitation 
an account very different in till, respect is now about, to be 
presented to the reader. Ik is true that, as in the case of the 
extensive territory of Tran, the cultivated land is by far the 
smaller proportion, and the remainder presents, in different, 

’ Route to India in September, 1185. ' Journey to India. 
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places, the four descriptions of desert already noticed ; l>ut 
happily the worst and most forbidding portion forms the ex- 
ception. The deep sand which characterizes this kind of 
desert is iouud at certain places in ’Oman and Tchameh, and 
again in the level tract near the upper part, of the shores of 
the Hod Sea, also in some spots about the lower Euphrates, 
likewise in El Asha, and probably at intervals in the deserts 
of Ahkaf and Roba-el- Kliuli. In these tracts nature denies 
all verdure and every kind of tree or shrub, with the exception 
of the date-tree, whose roots, in some spots, find moisture. 

Another kind, which presents a hard baked surface of flints 
and pebbles caked together and seemingly quite impenetrable, 
also forms part of the surface of Arabia. This is scantily 
supplied with verdure, but it displays a few hardy shrubs, and 
now and then some deep purple-coloured lilies, which are 
almost leafless. 

A third description, the salt desert, is more common. Saline 
tracts with a brittle cracked surface an; met with eastward 
of Palmyra, and in other parts of Arabia Desertu ; also in El 
Asha and Nejd, and doubtless in Roba-el-Khuli. I" these 
parts of the, territory are found the soap-plants, slieiimn and cl 
kali, with occasionally the rhetem, or camel-thorn, and even 
the leafless purple iris. Somewhere towards the eastern side 
of the Rol>a-el-Khali, an extensive plain covered with a quick- 
sand of great depth, has recently been met with by Huron Von 
Wrede, who was unable to And a bottom with a line of 1)0 feet;.’ 

These unpromising tracts have probably given rise to the 
belief that Arabia .is merely a vast arid desert, either inter- 
spersed with spots of fertile ground" or almost; entirely a de- 
sert, 1 * 3 * whereas the greatest part is of the fourth kind, called 
Barr’ by the Arabs, which, in fact, is merely an uncultivated 
land, 5 diversified with hill and dale, like the Dorsetshire downs. 
It bears the liquorice plant and some aromatic shrubs; and 

1 Royal Geographical Journal, 1844, vol XIV., j>. 111. 

! Edinburgh Gazetteer, art. * Arabia.’ * a Kncycloji.'i'di.i Metropolitans. 

* Wherever Arabs are met with in teats, they denominate their place of 
enearapiiu m Barr, or wilderness ; Zahara, or desert, being more particularly 

applied t« the wilderness of Africa. — MS. of Mr. Rassam. 

’ See above, page 535. 
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thousands of sheep feed upon a thin short grass, which grows 
in almost, every part of the country at present known to us. 
Moreover, we learji from sacred as well as profane history, 
that' the Ethiopians, the Assyrians, the Hebrews, uud the 
Egyptians crossed the wilderness of Arabia 'at various times 
with immense armies, and consequently the country could 
not have been then a barren desert: : the practicability of 
such movements was evident to me in my two journeys from 
and to Damascus. During the first, which was towards the 
end of the autumn of 1830, the coolness, even in the day 
time, rendered a cloudless sky desirable, whilst we suffered 
severely from frost at night. In the second journey, which 
was in the summer of 1837, the heat was very oppressive 
during the greater part of the day, hut the nights were most 
agreeable. We were gratified also from sun-set to day-break, 
and more especially in the evenings and mornings; by the 
sweetly cheering notes of the nightingale, issuing from the 
liquorice hushes, which generally covered the plain ; but as 
we approached the lower temperature, at the foot of the 
Syrian mountains, we no longer heard this unexpected tenant 
of the wilderness. 1 Malle-Hrnn mentions this bird as being 
met with in that portion of the. peninsula which is so gene- 
rally considered altogether desert, and where most certainly 
there is hut. little cultivation. 

To the observations made ’by Monsieur Mengin, whilst 
serving with Ibrahim Pashas army, as well as those of Cap- 
tain Sadleir, whilst crossing from El Katil' to the shores of 
the Red Sea, and to the verbal narration of M. Rorowski, 
we are indebted for much information regarding the real state 
of the interior. Almost the only notices previously obtained 
were drawn from the works of Vusuf-cl-Miliky or other 
oriental writers, and from an English traveller of the name 
of Reiuaud ; 2 to which may be added the recoiled ions of Air. 
ltassam, who, when quite a bo; , accompanied I bn Wahidol 
into Arabia. 

• 

1 This is the bulbul of Syria ami the nightingale of England ; the bulbul 
of Persia is our thrush. — See Ainsworth’s Assyria ami Chaldea, p. 43. 

* See Zach’s Corrcsp., vol. XII., p. 231, &e. 
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This journey continued for several months, during which 
time the tribe, whose guest he was, continued moving from 
one pasturage to another, making zigzag wanderings from 
Hi Huh almost to the shores of the lied iSea; visiting those 
tribes who were friendly, and avoiding the others, as is the 
custom with the children of the East. No interruption was 
experienced, nor did either water or pasture fail, which must 
have been the case if the interior of Arabia were merely a. 
wilderness of sand. 

Mr. Hasstim was so young, and the period is now so distant, 
that he can give but few details concerning tin* country. But. 
although he saw not the numerous cities of Arabia Felix 
which are named by Ptolemy, 1 * * nor the palaces and temples 
which may have existed in the live kingdoms into which that 
region is said to have been divided," still his account, as well 
as that given by other individuals, make it clear lhat the 
country is partially cultivated, and more thickly peopled than 
is commonly supposed/ Numerous ruins show, however, that 
many tracts now occupied by the Bedawins had at one time 
fixed inhabitants; but it remains to be ascertained '.bother 
beds and hills of moving sand, such as., those iu Baluchistan, 4 * * 
are very frequent, in Arabia. 4 

In a country on the verge of, and partly within the tropics, 
deprived at the same time of shade as well as of a due supply 
of water, a parched soil and extreme beat are naturally to be 
exjM'.eted. At Medina, for instance, the heat is very great,/ 
and the climate of Mekkah 7 is both sultry and unwholesome 
Mokha has a st.ill»higher temperature, averaging from 90' to 
95° in July, and frequently reaching 98°. But owing to the 

1 Lib. VI., cap. vii. - Strabo, lib. XVI., |p. 761, 782. 

a Speaking of Nedjd, a writer in the Encyclopedia Metro poll tana says that 
it is probably a vast sandy plain interspersed with naked rocks, and has a thin 

population of wandering tribes; but is almost unknown. — Article 4 Arabia.’ 

4 See above., p. 184. 

* A recent work (Crichton’s Arabia), wjiose general fidelity has rendered it 
deservedly popular, says that “ over tlic face of this vast solitude t lie sand 
sweeps along in dry billows, or is whirled into hills and columns, having the 

appearance of water-spouts, and towering to a prodigious height.” 

* Burckhardt’s Travels in Arabia, voi.ll., p. 290. 7 Ibid., vol. [., p. 444. 
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mountains, and the general elevat ion of the greatest part of 
the peninsula, the climate is milder and more healthy than 
might he expected, considering its geographical position. The, 
extreme heat; ol summer is, in conseijuence of the elevation, 
in well lessened ; whilst at; night there is frost, and even snow 
occasionally during the winter months. .Moreover, the mis- 
chievous and oppressive effects of the heat are diminished !>y 
tin* dews; without which, says Xiehbuhr, no vegetables could 
exist: in such places as Mekknh and Aiokha/ In Yemen, 
and towards the shores of the Red Sea, some rain falls in 
spring, but the periodical rains begin in June, and end in 
September; whilst, on the opposite slopes of the range of 
mountains, the rainv season continues as late as the middle of 
November. More eastward, on the shores of the Persian 
Gulf, and the banks of the Euphrates, the rains begin towards 
the commencement, of December and end at the begriming of 
March; about: the upper Kuphr.ites the rains continue si ill 
longer. The lad; of occasional rains in Xedjd during the 
summer is mentioned by Captain Sad loir," wild also by Mengin, 
who witnessed, them during the sieges carried on in that 
country by the Pasha., 

In general an agreeable freshness prevails throughout the 
great; plateau of Arabia; which country for its extent is pro- 
bably one of the healthiest in the world. Indeed the air of 
the wilderness shews its purity, not only hi giving a long and 
healthy life lot lie Rrdawiu, but likewise by its beneficial effects 
on t hose who enjoy it only lor a time; an instance of the salu- 
brity of the climate was afforded in the case»of the officers and 
men of the late expedition, when returning fmih Baghdad 
uuder Major, now Lieut.-Col. Kstcourt. Tried as they had 
previously been, by hard work and exposure, the journey was 
regarded with apprehension ; hut scarcely was it commenced 
when an improvement was perceptible; and before the wide- 
spreading wilderness was exchan ed for the verdant suburbs of 
Damascus every individual found himself greatly improved in 
health, if not entirely recovered. I Jut. in the towns and villages 

1 Nichbuhr’s Travels in Arabia, vul. II., p. HU; Heron’s translation. 

2 Bombay Literary Society, &e., vol. III., p. 170. 
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bordering on the .shores of the Persian (lulf, and likewise in 
'Oman, as well as some of the places near the shores of the 
lied Sea, the climate is widely different; and the inhabitants 
experience a clammy heat in summer time, even at night, 
which is scarcely supportable to the exhausted frame. At 
( his period of the year Mask .it, perhaps the most trying spot 
of the whole, has, amongst the inhabitants, the name of 
(•ehennem (Hell), on account, of its temperature, which ranges 
from ( .JT 1 to 105°, Fahrenheit, in the month of July; and in 
A'ovember it reaches 8l.;”. s This city and its immediate envi- 
rons are particularly fatal to the European constitution ; : 
although the thermometer is not by any means so high there 
as in many healthier places, such as (irane, Ilillah, Shei’kh- 
el-Shuyukh, Hit, anti Tad mo r. 

Having a heated atmosphere towards the western and 
southern limits, and a mild if not a cold temperature on the 
north-west ern side, rapid, and occasionally violent atmospheric 
changes may naturally be expected; ami ihe catastrophes 
which of late years have visited Aleppo, Damascus, Salet and 
other places, show that terrible earthquakes are still as com- 
mon in these parts of the world as 1 hey, wore in ancient times. 
These calamities, according to observations made by the inha- 
bitants, sweep onward in a western direction with such velo- 
city that it is difficult to note the brief interval between the 
shock frit: at one place and t hat at another. 

Besides earthquakes, Arabia is subject to sudden and most 
violent storms; one kind ol which is well known as the 
simoom, sarnie], ur samm ; the rhnmsiu of Egypt, and the 
barmattan of the coast of Ouinca. It is described as heimr 
hot and pestiferous, sweeping over ihe country with such 
speed sind fearful violence that according to some statements 
men and animals are often overwhelmed hv clouds of moving 

* o 

sand ; in fart, it is said, persons who have the misfortune to he 
travelling (luring one of these storms might he stifled in a 

1 On the <>ih May, LSirt, it was 95° in the cabin of the Hugh Lindsay. 
t! Taken on board the Hugh LiiuLay, 25th November, 

0:i>. :*t the last victims of the climate was Captain .Francis VVillock, R.N., 
a and greatly respected officer. 
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moment; unless they throw themselves close to the burning 
sand, and rover their hires with their clothes. 

That Arabia, in .common with other inier-lropirnl coun- 
tries, should occasionally be. subject to storms of great, violence 
is to he expected; and that it really is so, those who returned 
from I he Kxpedition know too well; hut the prevalence and 
extent of such calamities appears to he greatly over-rated in 
popular works. 1 Kven the judicious JViehbuhr pronounces 
the effect of the simoom or snmm to he, instant suffocation 
to every living creature that happens to he within the sphere 
of its activity; and he adds that, the carcases of ihe dead 
immediately become putrid. 2 

]Jut; on referring the question of the destruction of caravans 
to the. Arabs themselves, Mr. Worry, then Consul (ieneral for 
Syria, thus replies, in September J.SMK : — l had a meeting 
here of the chief Arghylo, and of the Aenizeh sheikhs who 
accompanied the last caravan of s2(HH) eamcJs from JJaghdnd, 
and though some of them have traversed the desert, in all 
directions, for *>0 years past, they never heard of a caravan, 
nor even of a single animal, or man, being buried alive in the. 
sand raised by a. whirlwind. They stated, t that., generally 
speaking, the surface soil in the countries which they tra- 
versed, would not admit of being raised in columns sufficiently 
dense to inflict such a. calamity, and that whatever may have 
occurred in the African desert., nothing of the kind, to their 
knowledge, has taken place in Arabia. * The simoom, however, 
they added, is hot and suffocating, and has frequently caused 
the death of persons who have been unable to shelter them- 

1 The Universal History, vol. X.WVf., p. 4;t7 (London, 1779), .- 'Vs lint 
between the cities of Mckkah and Medina then; is an extensive sandy dom, 
where the dry sands blown up and down by the winds often overwhelm whole 
caravans. At. p. 438 of the same volume, speaking of Arabia Dcserta, we are 
told that there are neither men, beasts, birds, trees, grass, nor pasture to be 
seen; nor any thing but great, rolling sands and craggy mountains. 

See also Precis de la Geographic Uni rseUc, par Malm-Iinia, imiuc VNf., 
p. 247 ; and Crichton’s Arabia, vol, \ y pp. «>S, 0!>, 70 . 

- Nielibulir’s Travels in Ar.ibia, vol. II., p. .‘518; translated ny Robert 
Heron; Edinburgh, 1792. 

3 For particulars respecting the storms in this part of the world, see the 
accjunt of the Expedition, in vol. IV. 

p 2 
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selves from its deleterious influence. They asserted also that 
earthquakes are experienced in the. country/* 

A V heat and barley are sown about the beginning of March, 
and towards the end of May or beginning of June they are 
reaped ; but scarcely has the crop been boused (which takes 
place about the midd le of Juno) when the surface, immediately 
assumes that parched appearance whirli has been remarked 
under similar circumstances in Iran. 1 But if we. exclude the 
sandy, the indurated, and the pebbly portions of the surface, 
the soil is adapted for cultivation ; the want of trees to preserve 
moisture, and the scarcity of water being the chad obstacles 
to the success of the agriculturist. The soil consists of good 
clay, which becomes sulTiciently product ivo whenever the 
Arab turns bis attention to husbandry, and to what: is in such 
countries its most, indispensable branch, the management, ot 
water. At present the supply of ii is flocks depends upon 
wells, which are often at. considerable distances from one 
another, and not unfrequently on bis arrival at one be is 
denied the expected refreshment, in consequence of the pre- 
sence of another tribe. I* is, however, more than pro /able, if 
sufficient. pains were taken, by sinking Arlesian shahs," that 
water would be found at a moderate depth throughout nearly 
the whole of Arabia ; and if a system of kbanats like those 
in 'Oman and Persia were to be added, so as to eonvey water 
to a distance, in all probability a sulfieienl. quantity would be 
obtained not only to irrigate and fertilize many places which 
at present, are desert, but even to renew the productive state 
which existed at a ‘former period. At tins day cultivation is 
found round Doom and the three villages of Tabic, Jcrood, 
and Attune, on the caravan route he! ween Damascus and Pal- 
myra. On the same route there is also Karjatcun, which is 
sheltered by trees, well watered, and contains about 800 
houses.. Keen round Palmyra itself there is much ground 
under tillage; and besides wlmt. is observed in Arabia Felix, 
Oman, &c., in parts of Arabia Petnea^at the distance of four 

1 See iibm'o, p|>. 78, IV. 

*' Siieii tho<c described in Buckland’s treatise on Geology and Minc- 
r;i: ;'. v. v .[ I j). r> 08 . 
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or live journc-y from tlio extreme limits of Syria, there 
arc traces of former husbandry.' 

The wild animals of Arabia are the lion, tin* bear, file 
pantiieiv the bunting leopard, or faad of iho .Arabs,' 5 another 
kind of leopard, 1 and the reed eat:/' also the lynx/ 1 the striped 
hyena, 7 and a white variety of I be same species,* the jackal If* 
the wolf, and the black wolf,' 0 the. porcupine, hedgehog, wild 
eat, and polecat, foxes, 11 wild boars, rock goats, gazelles, ha res, 
and rabbits (on the borders of Mesopotamia); to these must 
be added the otter, beaver, rate), sahel, and jene! ; the Alpine 
marmot, the jerboa, pale-brown or Egyptian, the. Sarmatian 
weasel, the Norway rat, and monkeys without tails, in the 
forests in the. south of Arabia and in the. province of Aden 
also the wild horse, the wild dog, and a kind of wild cow/ 1 
in the country adjoining the district of Jof, between Toheik 
iSanan, and Kedrusli ; and to the south of these places the 
wild ass is found in great numbers. The Shorn rat. Arabs 
hunt them, and eat their flesh, but not before strangers/ 1 

Among domestic animals, owing to its great: importance, 
the first place must: he given to the camel, a creature admi- 
rably suited for traversing boundless plains and deserts, not: 
oulv from the peculiar construction of his feel, but owing 
to the valuable property ol possessing a second stomach, or 
rather a kind of cell or separation, which is sufficiently capa- 
cious to retain water for many days, his food being carried in 
another part of the stomach. A. kind of dough called muahouk, 
consisting of chaff and barley, or barley meal and chopped 
st raw, some of the seed of cotton being usuilily added, is made 
into a sort of loaf, about three pounds weight, and forced 
down liis throat; and with 1 his food, in addition to the grass 

1 Dunkhurdt’s Hot law in and Wahhabi, p. 12(>. 

" tVlis pardus; several uf these animals were seen in <.ne days ride near 
the font of the Taurus. ' l -- VAis vvuanea. 

J hYlis pardina. 5 Fclis chan.,. Lulra vulgaris. 

7 (.-astur jiher. " Kpmuophilus citillus. Cricems* vulgaris. 

10 Canis lvcaon. 1 ‘ Canis coism, and (.’.mis vvdpis. 

u Nmhbuhrs Travels in Arabia, v»>l. II., p. .'1 2a; Heron’s translation. 

11 'Jhe district of Jt>f is 15 days from Damascus. --Diircklmrdt’s Italy win 

and Wahhabi, p. 3i. 11 Ihid., p. 125. 
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and plants o<N\isionaIly found in the desert, the animal can 
accomplish a very long journey without difficulty. According 
to the statement of some travellers lie 'can travel without 
water lor nine (Jays, or oven :20 days in extreme eases. 1 

The camel is in every way constituted to he the child' com- 
fort: of man, and one of the choicest- gilts he could have re- 
ceived from a beneficent providence ; for without his assist ance 
flu* countries in which lie is chiefly used must have been almost, 
without any commercial intercourse. Indeed the Ucdawln 
could no more traverse his native country without the assistance 
of this animal than a maritime people could cross the seas with- 
out ships ; and this invaluable creature lias in consequence been 
happily designated, a living ship, or the ship of the desert. 

There are two kinds of camel ; that of Central Asia, called 
bocht. or the Hadrian camel, is a low, bony, heavy-looking, hut 
powerful animal, covered with long shaggy hair of a deep brown 
colour tinged with black, and having two humps : the other, 
which belongs to both Arabia and Africa, has but one hump. 
The letter animal is of a much lighter make, and is covered 
with short smooth hair, rometimes of a cream cniour, hut 
usually a light, brown. He stands* several, inches higher 
than the .Hadrian camel, and can hear heat much better. 
There is, however, a perceptible diflerence between the size of 
the animal used in the interior of Arabia and that which is 
bred towards the northern and eastern limits of the territory. 
The Syrian camel, for instance, as well as that belonging to 
Upper Mesopotamia, is larger ami more hairy than thon* of 
Ncdjd, winch are* considered the choicest breed, and, in con- 
sequence, the Arabs call this country Om-el-Hcl (mother of 
camels). In addition to the different classes, the Arabs distin- 
guish the age and other states ol the camel by particular 
names, and each, tribe has a particular mark to distinguish, the 
camels belonging to it from those of oilier tribes, the different 
marks being not fewer than 80. The average burthen of the 
Arabian camel rather exceeds 8W01bs., ? and that of the Hao 
trian camel is between ten and fifteen hundred weight. 

1 Skinntr’s Junriicy to India, v»l. II., p. 112. 

* A calculation uf the* loads of 800 camels gave S.'IO lbs. each. 
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The dromedary also is of two species, the 1 laetriau and the 
Arabian. Those of the former Kind have two Lumps, whilst 
the latter have only one. This class of animal is light and 
fleet on which account he is Kept and trained exclusively tor 
speed, pretty much as the race-horse is kept in Europe. 

In Arabia there are three classes of camels with one hump ; 
the first, which is the largest and clumsiest, called l.howwas, 
is used to carry heavy burthens at. the slow and measured pace 
of a large caravan. Those of the second class, called deloui, 
or saddle camels, are selected when young from the former, 
and, being more active, they are employed on journeys singly, 
or with light caravans consisting of similar animals. in 
Arabia, the creature is guided by the voice, w ith the assistance 
of a st ick gently applied against, the off side of the neck ; hut 
in Africa and India, a nose-ring and cord reins an; used. 

To give an idea of their strength it may here be mentioned 
that with four of these animals the writer crossed from Basrah 
to Damascus, a distance ol UoSK miles, in the space oi 10 days 
and a lew hours (the average rate being more than «>l miles 
in 2 \ hours); the camels having no other food than that: 
which they picked *u;v in the wilderness. The pace of the 
animal measured 0 feet. 5 inches, and from 11 to 46 pares 
were taken per minute. 1 

The third class possesses as much superiority over the ordi- 
nary camel, as our race-horse does over the farm-horse; it 
hears the name of Hajin in Arabia, Muhcrry in Africa, i iur- 
kary in Asia, and it. is the dromedary of the. Hebrew Scrip- 
tures.- This animal is lightly formed, and of a very pale 
brown, approaching a cream colour. 4 Icing well trained, Ins 
speed with a man on his hack and no baggage, is between eight 
and nine miles per hour, and he can accomplish, at the utmost, 
about; 70 miles in 21 hours for two or three days in succession. 
On one occasion Mohammed ’Ali, with organized relays, sent 
an express to Ibrahim Pasha, ••oncoming the British Expe- 
dition, which occupied onlydive-und-a-hali days between Cairo 

1 Tli is was Llie average of many calculations taken with a stop-watch. 

* 1 Kings, chap. IV., v. 28 ; Esther, chap. YI11., v. 10; anti Isaiah, 
chap. LX., v. 6. 
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and Antioch, a distance of about. .060 miles. And it; may be 
added, as another cum: of endurance which came under the 
knowledge of the writer, that a Russian gentleman went, from 
El Arisli to .Jerusalem in two days, with merely one relay at 
(Jaza ; but he was in motion about. 21 hours of the 21 each 
dav. On several occasions of late, the mails have been car- 
ried from lJaghdad to Damascus, in the short period of seven 
days, 1 a distance of about. 182 miles; and IJurckhardl gives 
an instance of 116 miles having been accomplished by an 
Egyptian ha jin in the space ot I 1 hours." 

lint owing to the expense of keeping and training, such 
animals are rather rare; and we frequently find large tribes, 
without men one ol the swift Kind. Those ot Xcdjd are in 
very high estimat ion ; but the best, according to Kdrisi, belong 
to the people, called Mchret or Malirak, among whom the 
animal is taught to understand what is to be done, and to dis- 
tinguish the name by which he is called/ 1 in this part of the 
country, the camel is fed upon a kind of dried iish. 1 

Resides the iiactrian camel, the Turkomans have a mule 
breed between this and (lie Arabian animal, with a bump 
which can neither he called single nor double, though more 
near the hitler than the former. This is a large, useful, and 
highly prized animal, capable of transporting from 1,000 to 
1 ,200 lbs. with ease; but the creature is short-lived, and the 
Arabs do not breed from him ; giving as a reason, that, the 
progeny are intractable, and bad-tempered. 

The ordinary Arabian camel usually carries a burthen of 
5 or 000 lbs., to .receive which, he is accustomed to kneel 
down, and ’having a joint more in bis binder legs than most 
animals, lie is enabled to double them beneath his body in a 
peculiar manner. In Kgypt, and some other places, he is used 
for draught, and his power would be great, if be were properly 
trained, and provided with suitable harness; this would, how- 
ever, l><* attended with some difficulty, on account of the shape 

1 t 'aitrr the (liixvtiotus uf Mr. Farreii, ihen G'onsul-Gtriernl for Syria, anil 
subst-ipa inly under ilu* can: of Mr. Worry, die Consul at Damascus. 

* 1>- .iaVni anil Wahhabi, p. 262. 

‘ Ei’lrisi, par Jaubcrt, toini* V., p. 150. 


4 Ibid 
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of the chest. ( ’.iptiiin Ssullch* s|ic.i1<k oi" the employment: of the 
csutiel ;it, Ueiuali in \ ndjrl, in drawing water from deep wells; 
and flu* trails of the Pasha were drawn hv camels from the 

CJ • * 

shores oi the lied Sea, 1o Der’ayyah, when t }?;• t: place was 
besieged. 3 Iheutenant Wellsted also mention* their being used 
in ’Oman lor the former purpose.'* (Camels are occasionally 
put to the [dough in Afghanistan, and they sometimes work 
the water-pulleys on the borders of Arabia. Wo applied, as 
an experiment, six enmels to one of the heavy carriages of the 
Expedition, am! they appeared to answer the purpose. 

Next;, in point of utilily, but first in estimation, is the horse, 
an animal displaying those qualities whirl) might he exported 
from him in his original country. Elsewhere, individuals ul 
this speries may he more showy, and even more powerful, hut. 
it is only in Arabia that the horse is found in a state border- 
ing on perfection. I lore he is remarkable for a small head 
with pointed, ears, peculiarly clean muscular limbs, a corre- 
sponding delicate, slender shape, rather small size', and large 
uuimalcd eyes, expressing that intelligence which, as in the 
dog, is the consequence of being constantly with the members 
of his musters family; in fact, he generally shares their 
meals, lie is frequently allowed to frolic through the camp 
like a dog, and at other times lie is piqueted at; the entrance 
of 1 he tent; lie is exposed to flic weather at all times, and 
compared with the treatment;* of Ins species in Europe, he is 
scantily fed, A meal alter sunset, consisting of barley, in 
some parts of the country, and camel s milk in others, or a 
paste of dates and water, which in Nedjd is mixed with dried 
clover and other herbs, constitutes hi* usual sustenance; but; 
on any extraordinary exertion being required, flesh is fre- 
quently given, either raw or boiled. 

The Bedawms count live noble breeds of horses, ail, it is 
understood, derived originally irom Nedjd, viz., the taneyse, 
the manekeye, the kohryl or ' okiani, the sakhiwye, and the 
julfa ; of which the last jimi the koklani are part.ic.ularly 
prized. The julfa, a sSnall active animal, capable of enduring 

1 See Transactions of tin*. Hombay Jjitcr«ir.y Society, vol. ill., p. 4f>U. 

* Travels in ‘Oman, vol. L, p. 43 J. 
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groat fatigue, 1 belongs to the province of Ki Ali sa ; the other, 
which is larger, is from Yemen, or more properly Ncdjd, and 
is most valued. Of the choice breeds there are many branches ; 
there are besides, other breeds, which are considered secondary, 
and every mare of noble blood, if particularly swift and hand- 
some, may give rise to a new stock. The catalogue of distinct: 
breeds in the desert, is therefore almost: endless, and the pedi- 
grees of individuals are verified by certificates which are handed 
down from father to son with infinite care, and not un fre- 
quently they belong to more than one family, for there is 
often a co-partnership in mares, and lionet; arises the* difficulties 
attending the purchase of one. It is, however, certain that 
the Arab horses deteriorate when taken elsewhere, although 
both sire and dam may be of first-rate breeds; by the latter, 
and not the former, as with us, the Arabs trace the blood. 
The prevailing colours are a clear hay, sorrel, white, chestnut, 
gray, brown, and black ; but the number of horses in Arabia, 
is comparatively lew their places, for almost every purpose in. 
life, being supplied by camels 

Next to the latter, in point: of number, are the fmtfalos, 
which are to be found in most places w here water is abundant ; 
their milk is rich and tolerably good, although inferior to that 
of the goat or cow. 

Bulls and cows take the next place to the buffalo, and like 
those of India, they have bumps, and are of small size; some 
bullocks purchased at; Suweidsyeh, produced each, only about 
224 lbs. of meat. 

Besides the preceding animals, tin; country possesses asses 
ami mules," both of large; size; the former are often white?, 
and are prized on this account, as well as for their speed and 
easy paces. The ass is probably the original animal of its 
kind in the country, for it is first mentioned in connexion with 
tills part of the world, 3 and it was afterwards considered as a 
royal animal. 

1 On one occasion the writer rode upwards of 1000 miles upon .ft small 
Arab horse. The animal had a good feed of barley at the Imltuig-plucc every 
night, a... 'I lie completed the journey in perfect condition. 

a The. writer has seen a large tribe with only two or three horses, and at 
• e--.es without any. 3 Gen., ch. XI I., v. 1G ; JOxodus, ch. TV., v. 20. 
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(Joiits are very numerous throughout the country, and sheep 
still more so; the latter are of the large-tailed breed, and they 
yield good wool ; the average, weight of each is about 40 lbs. ; 
the mutton is excellent, and generally at the low price of one 
penny per pound. 

Like our own cottages, the Arab hut, or house, is seldom 
without a cat, occasionally of the large l\;rsian breed, 1 hut 
generally the common domestic animal like that of England. 
iVlixrd breeds are also to he found in 1 he country. 'The dog is 
still more general; for, contrary to the received opinion, he is 
met with everywhere in the East, both in towns and in the 
country, except at. Medina ; this faithful animal is almost, as 
much cherished by the Syrians and Arabians ashy Europeans, 
whether a wretched mongrel, or belonging to one of the pure 
breeds. Of the latter kind, is the tierce companion of the 
wandering Turkoman, with its long ears and winter coating 
of long soft, iiair. The shepherd-dog is not inferior to our 
ow n in any respects. There is also the town or bazar dog, 
besides crosses of the dog and wolf and the dog and fox. Dogs 
of a particular kind are seen in great, numbers about, and gene- 
rally forming the Ntily sentinels of every liedawin eueamp- 
mont; but the most striking animal of this class is the Mace- 
donian greyhound, which, with the usual addition of a haw k 
perched near the entrance oi the tent, forms part of the suite 
of a. sheikh, or other chief, throughout most parts of the East. 
This animal, is about, the height; of a full-sized English grey- 
hound, but rather stouter ; he is deep-chested, has long smooth 
hair of a blood-red colour, and a tail nearly as much leathered 
as that of an Irish setter.’ 1 1 is spend does not," quite espial 
that of oTir highest bred dogs, hut lie keeps it up so much 
longer that he is tolerably certain of running down the 
fleetest gazelle. 

Ostriches are found in the great Syrian desert, especially in 
t he plain extending from the J ; •oura'n towards Jebel Shammar 
and Ncdjd. Some oi' thenuire found in the Ilaouran it seif, and 
a few are taken almost’uvcry year, even within tw o days’ journey 
of Damascus ; this is accomplished in the following manner : 

1 Ivatta ajemi. 


s Plate XXI II. 
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When lilt 4 i if-st is found. tin* Arabs dig a holt? in 1.1m ground 
near the eggs, and put into it a loaded gun, having listened 
to tin; lock a lighted match ; the gun is pointed towards the 
eggs, and being 'covered with stones the Arabs retire, t owards 
evening the ostriches return, and not perceiving any enemy 
resume their places, generally both at once, uj>on the eggs: 
the gun in due time is discharged, and the Arab linds next, 
morning one of the ostriches, or frequently both, killed upon 
the spot. 1 

Another large bird occasionally appeared passing southward 
iu such great docks as to cover the swelling hills of north- 
western Arabia with their tail erect figures ; seen on the hills 
at a distance they looked like a force clad in pale gray, with 
sentinels and outposts carefully placed on the flanks to give 
notice of the approach of an enemy from any quarter. All 
our efforts Jailed in approaching this wary bird even within 
rifle distance. It appeared to stretch its head upwards like 
the ostrich to a height of more t han four feet, and was uni- 
formly of a pale gray colour, like the heron : the name given 
to it by the Arabs was rukhama. 

In another place, the tall bird called 4 lair-el-raouf, which 
frequents the north-western border of Arabia, has been 
described; 8 and the general list in the Appendix contains the 
cinereous, 1 ho (irsuerian, and other vultures, bond] is and 
other eagles, several falcons, four kinds ol owl, pelicans of the 
largest size, al>o a. variety of aigrettes and king-iishers, the 
kat, a kind of pigeon, covering the plain in thousands, also 
different sorts of bustard ; the same list will show that crows, 
sparrows, and almost ,all other Kuropean birds and tame 
fowls an; here to be found. 

It is understood that in Nedjd and the southern parts of 
the territory, the pheasant, the jungle-fowl, the (iuinea-fowl, 
also a bird witli beautiful plumage, called thaer-el-hind, are 
met; with ; and ftieldmiir notices some about Aden, but they 
are as jet. undeseribed. * 

Among the reptiles and insects are serpents of several kinds, 

1 i'csrcu' his nit’s Hedaw in and Wahlnibi, p. 123; also Colonel Capper's 
l) India, pp. 02 and 08. * See above, p. 414. 
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lizards, scorpions, centipedes, wasps, bees tortoises, and lizards; 
rats and mice are also numerous, and of various kinds. Myriads 
of locusts appear occasionally in every part of Arabia, Persia, 
Mesopotamia, &c. When a cloud of tho>e devouring inserts 
approached Aleppo in 1W5, Ibrahim lYishn, with bis usual 
decision, sent out; the whole of the garrison, and all the men, 
women, and children of Aleppo, to collect them ; each indi- 
vidual being forced, under a penalty, to produce a certain 
quantity, amount mg to many thousands. Buivkhardt observes 
that, in Arabia, locusts are known to come invariably from 
the east, and the Arabs accordingly say they are produced by 
the waters of the Persian (lull*. The province of Xedjd is 
particularly exposed to their ravages; and they sometimes 
overwhelm it to such a degree, that, having destroyed the 
harvest, they penetrate by thousands into the dwellings and 
devour whatever they can find, even the leather of the water- 
vessels. The Hedawin, as well as the inhabitant* in Nedjd, 
the I lij.'is, &c., are accustomed to eat the locusts. The Arabs, 
in preparing them as an article of food, throw 1 hem alive into 
boiling water, with which a good deal ol salt, has been mixed ; 
after a few minutes flu.y are taken out and dried in the sun ; 
the head, feet, and wings are then torn oil*, the bodies cleansed 
from the salt, and perfectly dried in the sun, after which pro- 
cess whole sacks are filled with them. They are sometimes 
broiled in butter: the Arabs of Sinai alone do not cat them. 1 

In 1 he rivers are found, as low as Ana, the beaver, the 
otteiy and, as is asserted, the crocodile, or alligator ; :l also t he 
tortoise, the turtle, t he trionyx or gynfuossus,^ which is 
described in the Appendix. The rivers* also abound with fish, 
('specially carp and barbel; and in additiou to these are the 
eel, and the celebrated black fish called semmak-cl-aswad, 1 
commonly called the cat-fish, which is about, t wo feet, long, 

1 Fi' tlciw'm anil \V «hh;Lhi,- p. 2(i8. 

2 In the Laminin marshes; see the. T ! nv**is tit Ives, p. 255. They an* aLo 
frequently met with in the upj»er paTt of the Euphrates. 

;i One was sei ‘li several tinu-s hy the oilieers n f t he Expedition, hut thev 
failed in obtaining a spccimui, notwithstanding their own exertions and those 
of the natives; the latter were, however, quite aware of its existence. 

4 Macmptorouo'.us. — Ainsworth’s Assyria, p. *15. 
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with a flat head, and feelers like eats' whiskers from the snout.; 
they lie at the bottom under a fall of water, and are thus 
caught : — u small light ennoo is poled up the current; hy one 
man, who keeps it as nearly as possible under the slight lh.ll 
or rush, caused by the arch ; another man stands forward, and 
suddenly darts to the bottom a long bamboo or eaue pole 
having a hook lashed to the end of it. ; this he scrapes along, 
and occasional ly brings up a fish hooked sometimes by the tail, 
sometimes by the head. Great; quantities are brought up this 
way, and sent, to Aleppo, Mr. Ainsworth calls them magur, 
from the name of a fish in the (hinges. 

The more valuable productions of Arabia are nutmegs , 1 * 
frankincense, myrrh, and other spices , 3 senna leaves, aloes, and 
cassia, odorous woods, different, balsams, ami men indigo ; this 
valuable commodity is often mentioned by old writers, and it 
is still found westward of tlie Ked Sea. The indigo shrub of 
Arabia 3 is of an inferior kind, but it is used by the people of 
the country, who, when it happens to be scarce, contrive to 
extract a. dye from a species of poiygalad The crowfoot, ho re- 
bound, buckler mustard, trefoil, treacle mustard, whit o\v grass, 
camomile, fescar grass, hawk weed, ox-eye, are also met 
with in Arabia/' 

The borders of .Mesopotamia, the western shores of the 
Persian Gulf, and the eastern shore of the lied Sea, together 
with portions of Arabia Pet no a and Deserta, and the extensive 
provinces of Yemen, Xedjd, El Ah’sa, Tehaineh, and Oman, 
are partially cultivated; and the general products of the 
country consist of soap, wool, cotton, Indigo, goat’s hair, 
tobacco, wlieat, rice, barley, honey, millet, Indian corn, dhurrak, 
salt., sulphur, sesamum, manna, and the castor oil plant. The 
sugar-cane grows in Yemen, arid it is also cultivated to some 
extent ' 1 near the town of Minna, in ’Oman. 

Arabia Petriea and Arabia Deserta are almost destitute ol 

1 In Yemen anti in ’Oman. — CicntenanV Wcllstcd, pp. .32, 139. 

s The traveller cannot easily forget the Egyptfau or Spire It.tz.lr, one of flic 
lions oi Constantinople. a Indigo fern of Limneus. — Crichton’s Arabia. 

' * 'n-’hton’s Arabia, p. 410. * Hassclqnist, p. 218. 

Lieutenant Wcllstcd, vol. I., pp. 115, 111, 122, and 123. 
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■wood; but large date-trees and line timber are occasionally 
met with in other parts of the peninsula. On the banks of 
the Euphrates we, .Hud alder, silver poplar, weeping willow, 
oak, ash, the plane-tree, sycamore, beech, walnut, and almost 
everywhere the tamarisk. On the borders of Armenia, above 
the frontiers of Arabia, the pine is very abundant ; and like 
the other trees, it: attains a great size. 

In Nodjd it is understood that there are considerable forests, 
silt'l l as that of Sham mar, which is described by Yusuf- el- 
JVIiliki as being very extensive; the timber in that, forest had 
sullered very much during the preceding campaign of Ibrahim 
Pas ha, hut Captain Sadlcir mentions having seen in his journey 
a good deal of wood in other parts of the province; the tama- 
risk he found large enough to roof houses. The forests of 
Aden and Hadraniaut are mentioned by Nichbulir; and line 
largo walnut and other trees were recently seen at, several 
places in the oases ol ’Oman by the latest traveller who has 
described the country.' Elsewhere, in the interior, areTound 
the custard apple {/hnani n'ttcu/ala), mulberry, orange, lemon, 
lime, and other fruit-trees; but. compared to tin; great; extent 
of surface, these are, 'Jibe the population, very thinly scattered 
over tile country. 

Besides t he date-tree, whose brunches and fibres serve, for 
so many domestic uses in Arabia, and whose fruit, from its 
quantity, superior quality, and general use to persons, whether 
at. home or on a journey, may justly la,* regarded as a common 
necessary of life, the fruits of the country are citrons , 2 figs, 
pears, quinces, tamarinds, almonds, apricots,, apples, plantains 
or bananas, grapes , 3 melons, pumpkins, mangos,' poniegranates, 
oranges, lemons, plums, tigs, peaches, blackberries, and wal- 
nuts, the produce of trees of large growth in 'Oman / 1 In W adi 
(iharendel, as well as elsewhere, there is a small juicy red 

' Lieutenant Wei I r ted, l.N. 

a In ’Oman; sen Lieutenant Wellsted, vol. L, p. 13-. 

:i The vineyards are extensive in sumo parts of ’Oman, and wine is made 
there.-- Lieutenant Well sled, vol. I., pp. 132, 142, 144. 

4 In Nedjd. — Captain Sadlcir, MSS. 

5 Wellstcd’s Travels, vol. 1., pp. 132, VMl 
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berry, resembling the gooseberry in taste, which grows on the 
thorny sh rubral led Gharkad ; l * * * 5 * and manna is obtained, chiefly 
from the tamarisk. Arabia also produces trollies, spinach, 
French beans, onions, brind jal, and other pot-herbs of different 
kinds. 

In addition to the roller-bushes, nut and cotton trees already 
mentioned, the odoriferous plants of Arabia are lavender, mar- 
jorum, white lily, globe amaranth, the sea daflbdil, several, 
kinds of pinks, elecampane, moscharia, oleanders, betel, bay, 
caeulia, amarys, o])o-balsamum, acacia arabica, and acacia vera, 
which produces the gum, red berry/ and the cotton-bush*. 

The ordinary products of Arabia consist of saltpetre, which 
is abundant, in Xedjd, sulphur, furnished by a well between 
this province and the Kuph rates/ and dates, which are very 
largely exported from the lower part of that river, also the 
spices just, noticed, and coffee ; the last of itself produces a. 
considerable revenue, the tax being' eight or ten per cent, on 
the value to Turks, Arabs, or Indians, and three per cent, to 
Kuropeans. 

Wax and honey are plentiful ; the Ilijfiz, in ev«-ry part of 
ils mountains, abounds with the latter, but that, from the south 
of Tail is most esteemed/ Grapes of the best quality grow 
in the mountains behind Mekknh •/ and in addit ion to these, 
the. dried apricot, reduced to a paste, is received all over Arabia, 
from Damascus. Mixed with water it makes a refreshing 
drink, and being portable it constitutes a portion of the food 
on a journey, especially for the Turkish troops . 7 

The celebrated dyes of ancient; Tyre, and the blue cloths 
and broidcred work, of which the last is said to have, been car- 
ried from Babylon in chests made of cedar hound with cords/ 
have, like the cities themselves, passed away, and the commerce 
of Arabia is only a feeble remnant of what it, once was. 

1 The Pegitnum retusnm.- ■ jhirekiiardt’s Travels in Syria, p. tht. 

* The P.'eMiiiuii. 

:l (iossvpium herliiicemn.— Lieutenant VVeJlsted’s Travels, vol. f., p. 2‘JI. 

* BtirddutnU’s Travels in Arabia, vol. 11 ■, pp. 102, 404- 

5 ! i.id., vol. I., p. 55. 8 Ibid., p. 54 

8 lizckiel, chap. XX\1L, v. 21. 


7 Ibid., p. Cl. 
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The limited manufactures, prepared within and on tin* 
borders of the territory, consist of cutlery, iron and copper 
utensils, rough carets, mmol s furnit ure 1 , common cloaks, umlt?r 
garments, saddlery, hoots, shoos, slippers, tents, and travelling- 
hags; also sonic? coarse mixed cloths, especially the universal 
head-dre^s of the Arab, the gaudy-looking kediyeh, which is 
a mixture of silk, cotton, and gold threads ; and finally, the 
abbas or cloak, the choicest and most ornamental of which 
arc? made at El Ah’sa, and are in great reunite throughout 
Arabia. 1 

To these may be added bulkier articles, such us skins, goat’s 
hair, wool, cotton, salt, and soap. The. last might he 1 rendered 
a nuieh more 1 considerable article of trade*, being of excellent 
ejiiniity. It is made from the ashes ot the plants called 
chuddraife, rugge, cut la If, samah, and shirnan; and the last, 
which produce;* the best cpiaiity, abounds in the country east- 
ward of Damascus.*' It has a soft juicy stalk, of a yellowish 
brown colour, resembling in its form coral, or rather t Ho sam- 
phire? plant, hut somewhat rounder. It grows to the height 
of IS inches or 2 feet, and the Arabs perfectly understand 
how to burn and prepare it. 

The productions above; enumerated are; edther sold, or 
exchanges! for stead, lend, tin, copper, and iron utensils, bools, 
shoes, ammunition pouches, find other articles of leather; 
together with swords, tiro-arms, ammunition, carpet-stulls, 
besides articles of clothing, including shawls and muslins, 
which are received from India on one; side, and from Europe 1 , 
principally ( l real Britain, oil tin; other. 

1 Huivkliarilt’s Travels in Arabia, vxl. IF., p. 101. 
y liurekhanlt.’s Travels in Syria, p. .’>51. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

A HAH I \ FKTK.KA, TI1F. Hl.IAZ, AM) TUllAMHII. 


Description of Ambla, Peirrca and Wadi Mnsa. — Medina. — De*rr!pti»m of the 
Mo.Mjmv - Country cast ward of ihc Oily.- VVjldi F;tl i lviulx . — A ’ily of Mckkah. 
-The Mo'-epu: ami Plain of Arafat. Tail’.- -Yemen ami Use Collet; Country. 

— Tehdsnoh. Lolic'm. — Island of Kamrim.-— Towns of llurituln, Moklni, 

Ikit-ol-Fakih . ;md Zchicl. — Sarwdt. ■ ™ Sail’d. — ’Aden. — TuYz. — (Jnilcc 
Plantations. — District, of Bt Iml-rl-Jof, and C ities of March and Saha.- -- 
Bel. Id - cl-Sal ah - od -din, and Bel ad-el- She ri f. 


Tit. (J reeks ;iml Romans wore well acquainted willt Arabia 
under the three great subdivisions of Petriea, Deserts, and 
Felix ; lhat is Arabia the Stony, the Desert, and the Happy. 
Hut these designations are unknown to the inhahitavts of the. 
country ; and it seems most: proper to cm form to tile distribu- 
tion which is followed at the present, time both by the natives 
and foreigners. 

According to the Arabs and .Turks, the peninsula contains, 
independently of the islands, fifteen districts, three of which 
are entirely desert ; viz., KL Akhaf, El Till, ami Hadiet-el- 
Arah, or the. Arabian Desert, and the remaining twelve parti - 
ally cultivated ; these are Arabia Petra-a, the Hijaz, Tehameh, 
Yemen, Nedjd, Rclad-el-Jdf, JalJea, IJTadrumuut, Shehr, 
Malirah, 'Oman, and El Ali sa. 

The long tract of the Hijaz, or holy laud of the Muslimi, 
has the territory ol’ Nedjd for its eastern, and the Red Sea lim- 
its western limits, and it extends northward along the latter 
from the Hay of Kurne so far as to include the greater part of 
Arabia lYtneii. • 

Arabia Pi-tra-a, or Stony Arabia, accurately characterizes 
the iract. to which the name is applied, and its limits are well 
defined. It- has Duke Asplialtes and a part of Syria to the 
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north ; on the west it lias the Desert of Kgypt near Suez, 
and the Alediternmcan ; on the .south it has the Arabian Gulf 
with a. part of the llijaz; and on the east a. low ehain of 
mountains separates it from Arabia DeserVa. This 1raet\ 
therefore. comprises the mountainous peninsula of Sinai and 
the desert of K1 Till to the north-west, and from lienee it: 
stretches southward till it includes Mount 1.1 or and Wadi 
Musa, or the whole of the district of Sc hern and Jebah toge- 
ther with Moab, Ammon, and the country northward of Jioznd 
as laras Kzm. 

Throughout most of the distance from Kzra to Suez the, 
country presents, especially in the Ledja and Ilaouran, masses 
of solid rock, or circular belts of stone, separated by deep and 
narrow crevices, which are crossed, with great. dilUeully.~ 

Notwithstanding the limited spaces which, between the 
rocks, are tit. for cultivation, the region eastward of the .Jordan 
and Dead Sea once possessed I he splendid Homan citL^'iiTT^" 
known by the names of Amman, Jerash, Bozra, Ivanouai. 
Shohha, Shaara, with many others, besides numerous smaller 
towns scattered over, that part of the country; therefore when 
►Stony Arabia coustitufed the chief part of The kingdom of 
Arctics tin* people must: have partly depended upon imports for 
a supply ol corn, and oil cislcrns or larger tanks'* lor water, as 
there are very few streams in this district. 

There are, as lias bceu seen, many villages scattered along- 
the norl h- western frontiers of the tract under consideration, 
particularly in the Loehf, Ledja, and Ilaouran, lull at present; 

there is scarcc.lv anything deserving the name of a town. The 

■ • * • 

fixed inhabitants cultivate the wadis and other spots between 
the hills with successful industry; the res! of the people are 
Bedawins, either belonging to, or subject, to, the well-known 

1 This is the last place of any note. given by Ptolemy in Arabia Pelnca. 

a The writer passed the night inasm; ! ! Bcibrwin encampment. of the Ani/t-h 
which was placed in one of these coalers, out nf this he threaded his way 
next morning, after about t^'o hours of severe exertion, sometimes crossing 
ami at others endeavouring to follow the. circular passages: these formed quite, 
a labyrinth. 

a 1 saw a tank about 300 yards square, which, from its posj^on, may have 
been constructed to supply Jerash. 
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Anizoh, and these arc the dreaded masters of a large portion of 
the Arabian peniusula. As the cities of the Dccapolis, those 
of the Haouran, and, above all, the cavernous and rock- 
hound capital Petra 1 itself, derived their importance from the 
commerce passing to and from Egypt, Tyre, Sidon, and the 
rest; of the. Mediterranean coast, so many of the villages of 
the present day are supported by the pilgrims going to the 
holy cities ; a kind of bazar is held at each halting-place 
of the caravan, or at least, the means are then; afforded of 
purchasing fowls, rice, and provender; the Bedawin also 
being attracted thither by the hope of gain by sale or plunder. 
Much of the tract eastward of Wadi Arahah has already been 
noticed for, although forming part, of Arabia Pctnea, it is 
included in the pashalik of Damascus, whose nominal limits 
only terminate at .Tehel Tor llesinn, a high mountain one day 
north of Akahah.* The castle at; the latter place is situated 
m a' 'large date plantation, and is an ordinary Turkish square- 
built work, with strong walls to defend the pass. it. is placed 
a few hundred paces from the sea, at the tenninTbm of the 
Akahah, and its name signifies a cliff or .steep declivity.' A 
very little way northward of the entrance of Wad i Akahah 
are the ruins of Ailali, near which was situated Ezion (rebel-.'' 
At the former, or A kabali -Ailali ,' 1 according toMakrizi , 7 is the 
comincncement of Hijaz, or, as' it is also called, IJdad-el-He- 
bcsch ; H a tract which extends south-eastward till it meets the 
territory of Yemen, at the small port, of Ilali.‘ J The whole 
coast line is locally called J)jar, and the, mountainous tract at 
the eastern, side, Nedjd J lijaz. 

In general this district, may be considered barren, having- 
sandy plains towards the sea, and in the interior rocky ridges 
inteianixed with some fertile tracts. 

1 E! Had jar, a atony /ritariel in the mountains ol’ the Thainoudites. — Edrisi, 
id, Jauhcrt, tome V., Eccue.il de Voyage?, &c. 

* Chapter XX., p. 5K8-523. 

■' Burcklwdt’s Travels in Syria, p. 433.' , * Ibid ., p. 509. 

s JVr. Robinson*? Biblical Researches, &c., vol. I., p. 252. 

Edrisi, ed. Jauhcrt, tonic V., pp. 328, 332. 7 Chapter on the ’Akahah. 

14 rV>sn lie?t the fruit growing on an acacia called mold. — Hammer Purg- 
stall, p. i>8. { 6 In 48? 42' N.L. 
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Tim first jilacffi southward are tin; Haj stations of Moghayr- 
Shayh and K1 Moeylch, lietween which, in the wadis oi’ llie 
rocky ground, is some pasture. r l'he first station has some 
trees, chiefly date plantations, with several wells of sweet- 
water, and at the other there is likewise good water and some 
pasture ground. South-eastward is the watering station ol 
Selma, and farther, beyond Kal'at Kzlam, that of Ml Astahel, 
or Astahel Anlur, where the only water is supplied from a 
few holes dug in the sands of the vallev. One station onward 
is Kfiftil-eI-\Y r odjeh or MVdge, where there is g nod water, and 
about; six miles westward of the castle is the small town of the 
same name, with ail excellent harbour, easy of access, and 
abundantly supplied by the Hiller and Jlautemey tribes of 
lledawm. 1 The succeeding station south-east ward is Akra, 
where only olleusive water is found after a Jong march ; and the 
next is El Houra, or J).tr-el-Ashreyn, which is the twentieth 
from Cairo; it has indifferent water, which is a strongjow. 
riont,* This is a drv wadi, although cmiiaining many trees, 
and the slmih called urak, of which t he pilgrims make a kind 
of tooth-brush. About ho miles soul b-south-c.astward of the 
latter station is Yand>KM‘J-Jfcthr, a walled town, situated along 
the northern side of a deep hay, forming a spacious harbour, 
whose anchorage is protected by an island at the entrance, 
and it is so deep that ships c;jn lie close to the shore. The 
town is divided, into two uneipial parts by an inlet flowing into 
it from the bay; the larger division is properly Vain boo, and 
the smaller El Kad ; :i both are enclosed by a wall and lowers, 
comprising an area of almost double the space oee up ied by the 
houses, 1 and near the latter are some pianist 1. -ns of mangroves. 
Yam boo is completely an Aral) town, and the bouses are worse 
built than those in any other in t he Hijaz ; it may, however, 
bo considered as the port of Medina, one-third of the, way 
towards which is the fertile valley oj Yamhoo-ol-Nakhel, or 
Kara Vamhoo, containing the country-houses of the rich 
inhabitants of the sea-port. 1 

1 Survey by Captain tilwoti and Lieutenant j’iucliiug, of the Indian Xnvv. 

- Burckliiirdt’s Travels in Arabia, vul. H. s p. 3D2. 

,J (bid., p. 32V. 1 Ibid., p.-^S. 
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Oil it route more in 1,1 le interior, from Ahubah to Medina 
and gradually diverging from the former, are the stations of 
Kubbet-el-I Icdjer, Tebuk, Dab r-el-Megiiy Aklular, JJurkei, 
MuirMim*, Dar-el-Hamm, Modain, and Sale}) Medjir, in the 
dhtriet once occupied by the giant: rare of ThamouJ, and still 
bearing their name. The soil is fertile, being watered by 
many wells and running streams, and the t net extends several 
miles. It: is bounded on t he west by low mountains, in which 
are extensive excavations, with sculptural figures. 1 The pil- 
grims’ route continues eastward to Media, on the borders of 
the district of Khiebaiv whose inhabitants, the Beni Misseacl, 
Beni Seliakan, ami Beni Anaesse, are supposed to be the 
remains of the Hiehabites. At, Media the route enters lielad- 
el-Harim. or the sacred country, taking from thence a southern 
direction by Nnklc-tein and Biar !\asif to the second of the 
holy cities. 

^■r-r^b^iiia-c,l-\el)y ? t lie city of the lVophet, first calked Vatreb, 
is situated on a plain at the foot of the principal chain, and on 
tin? border of the Arabian desert ; which is here a dead level 
spreading southward/ 4 On the western side of the i ,wn the 
ground is of volcanic rock, and uneull hated ; 1ml elsewhere it 
is surrounded by walled gardens ami date plantations, inter- 
mixed with wheat, barley? and clover fields, generally enclosed 
with mud walls : + the ground beyond, within a circle of 1 2 
miles, including Jeh-el-Ayro on the south, Jcb-el-Ohod and 
•leb-el-Thor, on the north, is considered sacral. 4 ' The city 
itself has nearly the shape of a pear, and at; the smaller extre- 
mity there is a respectable castle situated on a rocky eminence; 
towards the larger end is the great mosque l£l t Tarim ; and 
outside of this part of the city is the burial-ground called K1 
Bekya, which is very extensive. The streets of the city are 
narrow', dirty and gloomy; hut the houses are good, being of 
stone, wadi built and generally two stories high: the place is 
surrounded by a stone wall, having three gates, and is Hanked 
by some SO towers, with a ditch, which was added by the 

1 llurcUlmrdt’s Travels in Arabia, vol. II., p. 394. 

‘ Niclibuhr's Travels, vol. II., p. 43. a Jinrckhanlt’s Travels, p. 147. 

* Have klu*. rtTtJ s Travels, p- 20(». * Ibid., p. 220. 
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Wahhabis : the whole, for Arabia, is capable of a respectable 
del cnee. The population is estimated at from 10,000 to riffUOO 
souls, 1 and it is peihaps the only town i tj the oast Jrom whirl) 
(logs a iv excluded. On the western side nj’ the city is the 
Monakh, or hailing place ot tin. 1 caravans, ami beyond are the 
.suburbs; these consist; oJ‘ sunnnrr houses and ordinary build- 
ings, the latter having courts with low apartments round 
them; which, together with date and other gardens, occupy 
more space than tin* city itself.' A supply of water is con- 
veyed through the town, hy means of a deep kanat coming 
from the mountain of El lvhoha on the southern side ; and in 
winter time 1 lie torrent oi Scyl-cl-Medina. gives an additional 
supply/ 1 Vegetables and various fruits are brought in abun- 
dance from the line gardens round the village, of El Khobu. 
There are in the city an extensive ball), two line and several 
inferior Afedressehs, in addition to the Mesjid. All. tin; Mesjid 
"Omar in the Monakh, and other inferior mosques 
suburbs, as well as in the city ; hut; the grand attraction is the 
Mesjid eif Nehy, which was founded hy the. Prophet. himself 
to commemorate his flight Irom Mekkali. This building, 
called, par erc/V/<wce* El Karim, room bios the celebrated 
structure in the lat ter city, hut is smaller and more irregular. It 
consists of a quadrangular court 1(55 paces long, hy loO paces 
wide, having around it numerous cupolas supported hy iitiU 
columns ofdilferent sizes, unequally distributed along the lour 
sides. 5 Towards the south-east corner is the celebrated liijra, 
surrounded by a handsome iron filagree screen, {tainted green ; 
it is about 20 paces square, and has (our gates, three oi which 
are always shut. The tomb is of black stone, supported hy 
two pillars, and near it are those of Abu JVkr, 'Omar and 
Set na Eatiinali, each, with the exception of the tomb of the 
daughter of Mohammed, covered with precious stuffs, and tin: 
whole enclosed with a curtain of rich silk brocade of various 
colours, interwoven with silver f. overs, and Arabesque inscrip- 
tions .in gold letters. . This curtain is at least; -i() feet high, 
sind it. includes the whole sp:ice, with the exeejil ion of an o;:en 

1 liurcklmrilt’a Travels in Avisl.in, ]’!>• 148, 149, 153, 29*2. 

« Tl.iil., vnl . II., p. 154. 9 Ilml., [>. 139. 4 Il>i<l., p. ICI-1G3. 
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walk a few paces wide bet ween it and tins screen. 1 On the 
accession of a sultan, or when decayed, the. curtain is replaced 
from Constantinople, and the old one sent thither, to cover the 
tombs of the deceased sult ans and [nances. Above the curtain 
appears a flat; dome, surmounted by a “lobe and crescent. 

Round these tombs are the remains of the treasure belong- 
ing to the mosque, which previous to the plunder of the city 
by the Wahhabis, probably amounted to the value of 800,000 
dollars. It was partly kept in boxes and partly suspended by 
silken ropes. It consisted of a brilliant diamond star suspended 
immediately above the Prophet's tomb, and various vessels set 
with jewels; also ear-rings, bracelets, necklaces, and other 
ornaments, which lmd been sent: as presents from all parts of 
the empire:' but notwithstanding this loss the hurim is very 
riel), having property and annuities in almost every part of the 
suit all’s dominions/’ 

* The yiosque was originally a small chapel, surrounded by 
mud walls, which were erected after the flight oi ’Mohammed 
from jMckkab. ’Omar I bn Kbatab afterwards widened the 
mosque, anil surrounded it anew witli mud walls; the latter 
were replaeed by walls of stone in A. fi. 2V, by Othman and 
other princes, who successively enlarged the building : a lire, 
caused by lightning, destroyed it in A. 11 . 806, and 20 years 
subsequently it was rebuilt nearly as it now stands, by Raid 
Reg, king of Egypt. 

The road from Medina towards JMekkah, after traversing* 
some rocky ridges south-westward of the former city, gradually 
descends frqm the higher plateau, which is nearly on a. level 
with that of Nedjd ; anil after passing for seven hours through 
a succession of rocky valleys, full of winter torrents and thorny 
trees, it arrives at the plain of Fereysh. From lienee it pusses 
the AVadi-es-Shohada, and afterwards the more extensive valley 
of El Nazye, which is ten miles long and six miles broad ; it 
is thickly covered with acacia-trees, and bordered by ranges of 
bills, partly composed of granite and partly of limestone.- 4 

From hence a wide valley leads to the pass of Jedeyde and 

1 Burciklmnit’s Travels in Arabia, vol. II., pp. 1(50, 107. 

* Ibid., pp. 100, 170. Ibid., p. 100. 4 Ibid., p. 132. 
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Es S/.afrn, so culled from two silks, or market villages, hearing 
those 1 names; and between whieh is the difficult <le(iie of J)ar- 
el-Hamra.' The former is the larger, and tile latter the more 
important village of the two. owing to ils extensive date- proves 
and an abundance of grain, fruits, and vegel aides ;" it has, in 
addition, pure honey, senna, and halsam from the mountains. 3 
The jdant; besehem, which produces the well-known balm of 
iVlekkah, grows to the height of 10 or 1 ■> foot, and flourishes 
it! this neighbourhood, but espeejally in Jeb-ol-Sobh. On 
making an incision in the bark the juice, issues, and is taken 
oil* with ihc thumb-nail, it is then put into a. vessel : the gum 
is ol* two kinds, while, which is most esteemed, and yellowish 
white.’ 

Jeb-el-Sobh, the territory of the brave tribe of Soldi, con- 
tains many ferlile valleys, which produce grain in addition to 
the more valuable commodities just, noticed.® 

A few miles north-westward is liedr, or Ueder lloneyvi, ?t 
small town, enclosed with a mud wall, and celebrated for the 
battle fought by Mohammed in the seeond year ol the liijrah. 
Uneven ground and > rocky valleys continue eastward to I >i r es 
Shei'kh; from whence* to the llaj station of ■Kolleya the sur- 
face is either flinty or of cultival.de clay, with some sandhills 
hearing a few trees; among which is, now and then, a hamlet.' 1 
Onward it is chiefly sand, with tarfa (tamarisk- trees) and 
some tamarinds (thamr liindi), and this soil continues as far 
as Kholeys. The country hereabout is a wide plain, in 
several parts of whieh are date groves, together with fields of 
dhurrah, and other grain, 7 amidst scattered hamlets, of whieh 
Es Soldi is the principal. This plain merges into another, 
called 101 liarka, whieh, though gravelly and sandy, produces 
the ash our* and acacia, and these trees abound as Jar as Wadi 
Eatimali. This remarkable valley crosses the llaj route eight 
hours from JYIekkali, and contains several villages, with nume- 
rous gardens; its fields are ferli;«.:ed by streams of water, 9 and 
* • 

1 liureklmrdt’s Travels in Arabia, vul. II., p. l‘JS. ? I hid., p. ] IS. 

* Ibid., ]». 123. * Ibid., pp. 1H>, 123. ■’ Ibid., p. 1K5. 

ibid., p. 107. 7 Ibid., p. 100. 0 Asclcpia giipmtea. 

9 Arabic Geu. MS. translated by Aloys Sprengcv, M.I). 
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the abundance of its products muses it to be considered as one 
of tin; gardens of Arabia. One portion. Wadi Jeniinoum, is 
low ground, abounding; in springs and wells, and extending 
four or five hours in an easterly direction. More westward 
it: is but partially cultivated, and it presents a plain of several 
miles in extent covered with shrubs, having elevated ground 
or low barren hills on each side. In diflcrcnt places the name 
varies, but. the whole is commonly designated. 101 Wadi. Its 
products are dates, wheat, barley, &e. ; but it: is more particu- 
larly remarkable for its numerous henna-trees, whose flowers 
are so much sought, as a dye for the palms of the hands, the 
soles of the feet, and the nails of both. 

The remainder of the Haj route from t hence 1;o Mekkali is 
chiefly through valleys of firm sand, between ranges of low 
hills bearing shrubs and stunted acacias, 1 as far as the bleak 
and rocky district enclosing the holy city itself, the seat, of the 
'grand sTierifat, the capital of Arabia, and in a religious point 
of view, of all Islamism. 

Mekkali has as many as t wenty-nine designations, such as 
Om-el-Kora (Mother of Towns), JJelad-ei-Amey u v Hegion of 
the Faithful). The city is chiefly situated in the wadi of the 
same name, which is also called Hekka, a narrow sandy valley 
which runs north and south, but, inclines towards the N.W. 
at the latter extremity of the town. The city, with the ex- 
ception of three castellated buildings and a few watch-towers, 
is defenceless. Around are several sandy wadis, which are 
separated from the desert by a low barren chain of hills from 
200 to .000 feet in height, the most elevated part of which is 
on the eastern side,." 

When compared with other places in the east, Mekkali may 
lie considered handsome. The houses are built of stone, usu- 
ally three stories high, with terraced roofs surrounded by open 
parapet walls, and having the unusual addition of numerous 
windows, shaded by lightly formed reed blinds, 3 the aspect is 
more Kuropean than oriental, especially as ill : slreetsare very 
wide, in order to afford the necessary space for an addition ol 

1 Jiurcklisirdt’s Travels in Arabia, voL H., ]>. 89. 
limb, |>. 180-189. B Ibid., vol. I., p. 190. 
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about 1(10,000 to the permanent inhabitants, who are between 
20,000 and .‘(0,000 souls. 1 During the pilgrimage, the town 
is enlivened by well- stored shops in every quarter, and the pity 
becomes an immense fair, in which police, myiyli, incense, and 
other products of Arabia, are exchanged for the richest and 
most, valuable commodities of Persia, India, and Kurope, to the 
amount of several millions of dollars. The appearance of the 
eity, at other times, is sombre ; no trees or gardens cheer the eye, 
and there arc* hut few khans, baths, serais, or even mosques. 

There are but. lew cisterns for collecting rain; the well 
water is brackish, and during the pilgrimage sweet water 
becomes an absolute scarcity. 2 A1. other times the eity is chiefly 
supplied by a corn! nil: coming from the vicinity of Arafat, a 
distance of six hours; 1 li is extensive work was constructed bv 
Zebeyda, wife of Ilaruu-el-Rashid. 

In the widest, pari of the valley stands the famous licit 
Ulhih (House of Hod), once called I'll IJelkat, ’ which, like4:lie* 
edifice at Medina, is chiefly remarkable for the monument it 
contains. 1 

The ka’bah is so called from its form being nearly a cube, 
(kaab). It is a massm**slructure of gray Aiekkoli stone, nearly 
14 feet long by 3-J feet wide, and from to -40 feet, high, 
with a flat roof, supported by two columns, between which are 
hundreds of lamps hung in festoons. The. only entrance is on 
the north side, by a door coaled with silver, about seven feet 
from llie ground, and this is opened but two or three times in 
t he year. ' The interior consists ol one apartnjent:, whose walls, 
columns, and ceiling, are covered with red* embroidered silk 
reaching to within live feet of the floor* which is of marble. 
Near the entrance, at the north-east corner, and four or five 
feet above the ground, is the famous black stone, which is not 
solid, hut composed of some dozen pieces cemented together, 
and strengthened by a baud of silver studded with silver 
nails.® 

t 

1 1 birch hank’s Travel* in Arabia, vol. I., p. -4 2. “ Ibid., p. 11? I. 

Arabic MS., 7504, in tbc British Museum. 

4 liurckbardt’s Travels in Arabia, vol. I., p. 243. ' s lbiii., p. 21V). 

fi Ibid, , pp. 240 , 250 . 
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The kn’hah is encircled by :m immense curtail) (kessoua) of 
rich black sUitf, on which appears in large Arabic characters 
the essence of the Muslim creed, “Then! ‘is no other (iod Imt 
(iod, and Muhammcd is his Prophet./’ &e., also some prayers 
Avorked in gold tliread. The top of the ka bah is hare, and 
opposite the black stone an opening is left in the curtain. The 
latter is manufactured in l-airo at the expense of the Sultan, 
and is always of the same form and pattern. On the 26th of 
the month Zul’ Kade the old one is removed, and the iliram 
(stripping) continues during the absence of the pilgrims at. 
Arafat, or about 15 days. The new kessoua is then displayed, 
and its colour, shape, and gentle undulations in the midst: of 
a vast, square produce a, singularly imposing eilcct / The ka'bah 
itself, as well as: the custom of clothing it, appears to be of 
Pagan origin, and to go back at; least to Asad Toba, one of 
the Mimivarite kings of Yemen." But according to Muliam- 
mirdan .tradition, the structure was raised by the personal labour 
of Abraham and Isaac; and on the spot which is asserted to 
have been once occupied by a similar building erected by Adam 
alter his expulsion from Paradise. Opposite the centre of the 
western side, two slabs of verde ant'ico mark the supposed 
tombs of Ila gar and Ismael ; :i ami on the same side, about, two 
feet below the summit of the structure, is the Myzebor water- 
spout, said to he of pure gold. • It projects about four feet, and 
has at the extremity a hanging gill hoard, called the Beard of 
iMyzeh, to throw rain water clear of the building. 4 

Bound the ka’bah there is an oval-shaped marble pavement, 
enclosed by M2 gilt poles and suspended in each of the intervals 
are seven glass lamps, which are always lighted alter sunset. 
Outside there is a second pavement, about- eight paces broad, 
and rather more elevated ; then another, six inches higher, and 
eighteen inches broad, on which are the live! makams or places 
of prayer. Beyond these are the mambar (pulpit), hi Bub- 
es’-Salam, and the building enclosing the well of Zem/.em, 
which according to tradition was* that, iouini by llagax when 
Ismael was perishing from thirst; the spring is so abundant 

1 !itivckhdn.ir& Travels in Arabia, vol. I., p. *50. 

“ Ibitl., p. *257. Ibid., p. 252. 


* Ibid. 
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tlifit: it, supplies a large ]»ortion oi' the rou.smnpt.ion oj’lhe eily. 1 
Serving as an upper chamber to this structure is the Makam- 
es-Slml«;y, s and opposite to the remaining three sides of the, 
ka’huli are the niakams of the other orthodox, sects, viz., the 
M anel’y, the Manbaly, and .Maleky.’ Opposite the eentre of 
the ka'bnh, on the nor 1.1 1 side is the eleg.mtlv-formed maiuhar, 
which is of pure white marble with sculptured ornaments, 
and is surmounted by a gilt polygonal steeple resembling an 
obelisk. 

Except by its great extent, the rest of the strurt.ure differs 
bul litt le from a first. -rate mosque ; t he court is a parallelo- 
gram :2o0 paces long, by '200 paces broad, with 10 entrances 
an<l seven minarehs wit hin the enclosure. 

The, eastern side has four rows of pillars, and the others 
only three; earl), pillar is rather more than ;20 feet high, and 
from 1 8 to inches diameter; but they are very irregular, 
some being of white marble, others of granite or porphyry • 
and the rest of common Mekkali stone. Every four of these 
support a small dome, of which there, are lot, all plastered 
and whitewashed outsider. Lamps are suspended from the 
domes as well as in wiVallis between the columns; some of 
them are lighted every night, and Ihe whole during the 
ramndnn. The floors of the colonnades are coarsely paved, 
and seven causeways, nine inches above' the ground, lead from 
thence to the ka’bali, which, by some strange oversight, is not 
ipiitc in the centre ol the Alesj id-el-1 lurim ; and the whole 
enclosure is several ioet. below the level ol .the surrounding 
si reel s. 

During the sendee the Imam takes his post, near the gate 
of the kabah, and his genuflexions being imitated simul- 
taneously by 7000 or 8000 persons from various parts ol* the 
world, the effect, is so striking, especially when the lamps are 
lighted, that it eaunot fail to impress the, mC>t indilierent with 
some kind of awe. At other h nos hoys play in the great: 
square* and porters cro* # s with luggage when it is their nearest 
route; but what is infinitely worn?, the enclosure is often the 

1 Hurckh anil’s Travels in Arabia, vnV. I., pp. *258, 202. 
a Ibid., p. 2.VJL " Ibid., p. 25$. 
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scene of indecencies and criminal acts. 1 Khnlybs, maims, 
muftis, olemas, mu’edh-dhins, and a crowd of menials arc 
employed and paid from the revenues of the mosque, to which 
almost every district: in the Turkish empire contributes. 

in the town are shown the birth-place of Muhammed 
(Mouled-el-Nchy) and the cell in wliich it is said lie received 
the leaves of the Koran from the angel Gabriel ; also in the 
vicinity is Jehel Abu Kobcys, where ’Omar called the people 
to prayers. with many other spots equally intonating by being 
traditionally connected with Muhammed ; amongst those, a 
little way southward of the town, may be noticed the cave on 
llie summit: of Jehel Thor, in which he took refuge with Abu 
liekr before he fled from the Mekkawis/ 

At this place the territory has a width of two days’ journey, 
viz. from the great chain hero called Jeb-el-IJora Kliarrah to 
Jiddah, the port of the holy city. This last is a considerable 
<own, situated in the. midst; of a barren country covered with 
saline earth, and without gardens or vegetation of any kind, 
except a few date-trees. It is about 1500 paces in length, by 
half as many in width, and surrounded on the la .d side by a 
wall with towers and a ditch, Therods a small castle at the 
southern, and a battery at; the opposite extremity of the town, 
on which there is a piece of ordnance carrying a hail of 500 lbs., 
whose fame alone is considered a. protection to Jiddah. 1 There 
is a defective port with two small quays, only adapted for the. 
.say. the smallest, vessel that navigates the, lied Sea.; those of 
greater size being obliged to anchor in the roadstead, about two 
miles from the shore. 1 The best part of the town is a long 
well-built street of two-storied, houses, running parallel to 
the sea, containing several good khans and lined with shops. 
The other streets are not paved, though in general they are 
wide and airy; the huts of the peasants and labourers form 
part of the town, and the latter presents a complete mixture 
of Indian, Arabian, and other families, amounting to 12,000 
or 1 5,000 souls. * , 

Jiddah is imperfectly supplied with water, partly from cis- 

1 BurckharcH’s Travels in Amina, vol. I., ]>. 275. 

2 Ibid., pi). 321, 322. a Ibid., p. 15. 1 Ibid., p. 16. 
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turns belonging to tbu principal houses and partly from wells 
nl; the distance of a mile and a half. 

Not. having any manufactures the inhabitants are either sea- 
faring people, or traders by sea as well as to the interior; and 
being in some, degree the port of India, Egypt, Africa and 
Arabia, Jiddah is well entitled to its Arabian appellation, 
which signifies rich. 1 Some merchants possess property to the 
amount; of :ii)0,00()/. sterling, and there are at least a dozen 
mercantile houses, each of which has a capital varying from 
10 to 50,000/. sterling. 3 The coffee trade, chiefly from 
Yemen, and tin*. Indian trade, being the prineipal branches of 
commerce. Jiddah is governed by a. pasha of three tails, 
whose authority extends over Smvakiu and Massona. Thu 
public revenue arises almost exclusively from the customs here 
called asliour (tithes), which arc fixed at 10 per cent;., and yield 
about; 100,000 dollars/’ chiefly from spices and Indian piece- 
goods, perfumery, &e. The market; is well supplied with ghee;- 
meat, fruits, and vegetables. The population is estimated at 
10,000 souls, which is at least one-third more than that of 
the capital. 

In tin; interior of t!he«rountry, two hours east -south-east; of 
Mekkah, is the valley of Mima, in which the pilgrims are 
enjoined to make, a halt ; and four hours onward is the well- 
known plain of Arafat, covered with shrubs and low acacia- 
trees. Near the centre stands the half-ruined mosque Jami 
Ibrahim, and two miles northward is the low mountain from 
which the plain lakes its name. This granite hill, which is 
also called Jeh-el-Kahme (Mountain of Mercy), rises to about 
200 feet at the north-eastern side of the space; and, though 
near the mountains encompassing it, it is separated from them 
by a rocky valley. At, the foot, of the hill Hows the canal of 
Mekkah, and beyond, for some distance southward and east- 
ward, the scene at times is most, animated, having the Egyp- 
tian pilgrims on one side, the Syr. a on the other, and beyond, 
the bazar, with the troops aitd other attendants of the Pasha. 
It is so arranged that the Iluji from both parts should 

1 Jiurckliardt’s Travels iu Arabia, vul. I., |>. 2U. 

“ Ibiil., p. 30. 1 In 1814.— Ibid., Ul. 
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meet ;it this place, and hear, or at- least, see, the Imam, who 
delivers a sermon of three hours from the summit of the moun- 
tain ; after this, about nightfall, the Ha j and those who eome 
with it from Mek kah move in the latter direetion, halting, as 
in coming, to perform eertain prescribed rites in Wadi Muna, in 
addition to those near AraJat. The plain spread at the foot of 
the latter occasionally contains 3( '•()() tents and 2o,000 eamels, 1 

At. its eastern extremity is the canal of Mckkah, and near it; 
a small tank, also a cluster of huts called Kah wet Arafat, 
belonging chiefly to the .Beni Koreysli, who cultivate vegeta- 
bles in a valley extending southward. At Kaliwct. Arafat the 
road enters the mountains, ascending gradually as far as the 
wells of Wadi Wmar, seven hours and a-ha If distant. The 
country is intersected by rocky valleys, producing an abun- 
dance of aeaeia-t.rees, and presenting gneiss, quartz. some 
mica and granite/ with red granite at the summit of the 
*.'idge called .Jeb-el-Kora. On the slope are the huts Jvahwet 
Kora, from whenee the camel loads are carried to the summit 
of the mountain on mules and asses; the loads are again 
carried onwards by eamels, which then descend iv! her rapidly 
to Bas-el-Kora. This is the most beautiful spot in the ijijaz, 
being picturesquely situated amidst granite rocks and large 
sliady trees, interspersed with vines, JKuropenu fruit-trees and 
verdant, fields, the whole extending from two miles and a-half 
to three miles east; and west, and. a mile in width. 3 The 
Hodheyl tribe are scattered in hamlets over this line tract, 
and their houses are well built, of stones and mud. K’aeh 
dwelling contains 1 - three or four apartments, which receive no 
light hut from the entrance; they are. however, neat and 
clean, and tlieir furniture consists of carpets, woollen sacks, 
wooden bonds, earthen coffee-pots, with a matchlock, which is 
kept in a leather ease/* To this succeeds barren ground, and 
then a steep declivity of sandstone leading into the fertile 
Wadi Mohram, which is so denominated because it is here 
that the pilgrims going to Mekkah invest, ih-unsclves with the 
ihrani or pilgrim’s wrapper. 1 The whole chain of mountains 

5 itarc-klmnli’K Travels in Arabia, vol. U., p. 30 So. 
ib.il., p. 122. ' Ibid., pp. 124, 125. 


* Ibid., p. 1 If). 

* Ibid., p. 126. 
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south ward from hence to tin* coffee plantations is intersected 
at certain distances by similar valleys, 5 such as Wadi Antngo 
and W adi jVomar hut mountainous ground and sandy 
valleys prevail for a distance of three hours and a-half, viz., 
from Wadi Moram to Tail’, which occupies part of Wadi-el- 
Alibas, the garden of JYIekkuh. Tail h in the centre of a 
sandy plain, about lour hours* march in cireumference : tins 
is overgrown with shrubs, and encompassed hy the low moun- 
tains railed Jebel Ghnzoarc/ 5 The town is an irregular square 
of about two miles in cireumference, surrounded hy a wall 
with towers and a ditch. It has, in addition, a. castle occu- 
pying a rocky elevated site at the western side, and forming 
part; of the wall. 5 The houses are mostly small hut well 
built, with stone, and have their sitting-rooms on the upper 
Hooiv* The streets are broader than is usual in the Kast, and 
in front of the castle a large open square serves for a market/' 
'fail* is supplied by a copious well within, and another without 
the walls, and is celebrated all over Arabia for its find air and 
beautiful gardens/ the nearest of which are three quarters of 
an hour to the SAW : the others arc at. the foot, of the moun- 
tains, and they produce abundance of roses, line grapes, tigs, 
quinces, and the other fruits of Jebel Kora. s 

hour hours south-eastward of Tail’, is Wadi Lye, watered 
hy a rivulet, and containing many houses with One gardens 
on the borders of the stream. After traversing the moun- 
tains for two hours, from Lye there is a descent into the great, 
plain stretching eastward, on which, at about 12 hours from 
Tail*, stands the small town of Kolakh,. built on the most, 
frequented road from Nedjd to Zohran, and tin* sea-ports of 
Yemen/ At the distance of 18 hours from Ivolnkh, along 
the plain on the eastern side of the great range, is Wadi 
Sobeyh, the first district in Nedjd, and beyond its noiih- 

1 Burckhardt’s Travels in Arabia, vol. II., p. 1 27. 

* Arabic Geo. MS., translated by A. ^prenjicr, M.D. 

Burokhardt’s Travels in Arabja, vt,l. p. 15.'?. 

4 Ibid. ’ Ibid., p. 154. e Ibid. 

7 Arabic Geo. MS., translated by A. S premier, M.D. 

8 Compare Ivlvisi, tome V., p. 142, cd. Jaubcrt, with Burcklmrdt’s Travels 

in Arabia, vol. 1., p. 153-155. ■' Ibid., vol. II., ]). 382 

yoi.. i.. • 2 n 
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western extremity, in a kind of bay or recess here formed by 
the great chain, is the small agricultural district of Zohran, 
occupying part of the slopes of Jeliel Kara and Jebel .Farm 

The tiviet lying westward of the mountains at the south- 
eastern extremity of the Hijaz, is for the. most part flat, the 
rest of the surface being partially intersected with hills which 
gradually sink into the level tract stretching along the sea, 
and hearing the name of the adjoining district of Tehuineh, to 
whit'll, taken in the largest, sense, it may he said to belong. 

On the western slope of the chain are the towns of Mok- 

hown, Hhngga, and Doga. The first is a stone-built, and large 

town, with a good market, and is situated in a fertile country ; 

the second is a small place, and the third, which is one day 

south-eastward from thence, has also a good market, hut the 

house's are constructed only of brushwood and reeds. 1 On the 

coast, towards the south-east, are the fort of Leet, or Liht, 

with a small town and harbour formed by the island of Kish- 
* , * 

ran.* Two days and a half south ward is the well-known port 
of ('onmlidah; and again, one day further in the same direc- 
tion, the small harbour of Halli, at the southern lb’ its of the 
territory of Mekkah and that of the Hijaz. 3 

Yemen, the adjoining province, is at the southern extremity 
of Arabia, having the Indian Ocean on the south, the lied 
Sea on the west, the Hijaz on the north, and on the east, the 
desert of Alikaf, with part of the province of ITadramaut, and 
it contains a superficies amounting to nearly OH, 700 square 
miles. 

There are two ‘natural divisions of this territory, viz., the 
upper or mountain districts, forming Yemen Proper, and 
Teliameh, or] the low country, which stretches between the 
former and the sea, from the borders of Hijaz to the district of 
’Aden. 3 

Desert tracts, occasionally sandy, prevail throughout Tel) a - 
meh, which has a width of one day’s journey at Mokha, and 
of two days opposite to Hodeida find LoheYa. This district 
has few permanent streams, yet it contains several towns and 

1 Bmvk lumlt’s Travels in Alabin, vu!. II., pp. ,'iKS, 389. 

Ibid- 3 Ibid. 
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hamlets on and near the; coast. Parallel to the hitler are 
many islands of small note, and at short intervals between 
these, a. multitude of coral reefs and islets. At the norlhern 
extremity of this low country is the tract extending from the 
slope of Jehcl Beni Said to tlie sea, ami aga/n from the bor- 
ders ol the Hijaz, south-eastward, to those of Abu Arise!). 
Towards the northern extremity, art! Jafofc, Kniege, and 
IVahood ; in the centre, Dubban and TCI Wussiiu ; and on 
the south, Widin and Makerah. 

The district of Ahu Ariseli forms the continuation of the 
former, and is a narrow strip between !7 : 10' N.L., and Te 
ha.meh Proper, in 15° 5;2' N.L., extending eastward from tlie 
sea t ill it touehes the chain of mountains towards the southern 
extremity, and at: the other meets I he district of Kliauhui. 
The latter is situated at tlie foot of the chain which her*? 
forms a kind of amphitheatre, and it is the second of this 
name, the oilier being near San a ; hut. the tract itself •s JjttJks 
known. Towards the north of Abu A rise h are Atl.i’id-fSebl, 
])urh-Xiab, and Saiteun ; towards the south an* JJcdoni, Har- 
ratl, and Babas ; and in the centre tin; town and harbour of 
(iezan, or Jozan, with $omc salt springs in tlie vicinity* This 
[dace has a considerable trade in senna, ami it is surrounded 
by nourishing villages, with all kinds of fruits. 1 Opposite to 
it: is the island of Karsan, containing the grotto of pearls. A 
little way from Jozan is the district of Sahayah, containing 
the town of Sdameh ; and less than two days from thence is 
t he capital, a walled town, and the seat of a sheriff The Ben i 
l lalal Bcdawins are. the dominant tribe ; .they live in tents, 
are poor, and addicted to robbery.'* 

The remainder of the plain country is Tehameli Proper, 
which stretches south-eastward of Ahu Arise h from the 
mountains to the sea, as far as the chain bordering t he north- 
ern side of the district of ’Aden. Towards the northern 
limits is Lohayah, a kasabah J containing chietly herdsmen, and 

only defended by a few towers. Several houses are of stone, 

• • 

1 Arabic (Jco. MS., translated bv A. Sprewer, AT.I). 

7 Nichbuhr’a Travels in Arabia, vol. It, p. 55. 

■ n Ibid., p. 56. 4 Answering to a market-town. 

2 u 2 
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but ill o rust; a re mere Arab lulls, whose walls are of mud 
mixed with dung, and the roof thatched with a kind of grass. 1 
The port is small, hut. there is an nrtive commerce in cotfee, 
though not, so extensive as that of Mokh •, nor is the quality 
equal to that which is brought from fn-Vt-el-Fakih.' 

About 18 miles southward of Jjohnynh is the island of 
Kamran, its dependency. It contains, a small town and an 
excellent, harbour, in which vessels proceeding from India to 
Jiddali usually get. wood and water, with refreshments.’' A 
parched barren country, scantily supplied with water, prevails 
to the southward as far as ITodeida, containing at intervals 
large villages, in one of which there is a tannery, in another 
a pottery, and in a third indigo is prepared.' 1 The town is 
situated at the north-eastern side of a sandy hay, where it is 
sheltered by a point of land running N.W.; the harbour of 
Jlodeida is. in consequence, superior to that, of .Lohayuh, and 
it. is defended by a small citadel, sit uated near the sea. The 
houses <M the merchants, as well as those of the principal 
Arabs, are of stone, hut: the rest of the town is composed of 
huts built of mud and straw. It, is under a dole, hose rank 
and authority correspond with those <jl a pasha in Turkey ; 
and the revenue is raised by dut ies levied on the export of coffee 
from licit-el- Fakih, which is the chief port." 

The latter city is situated about. J.15 miles to the south-east ; 
and on t he road thither are a number of coffee huts, Imt very 
few villages.- The city is large, and the most considerable 
coffee-mart iti Arabia, being only half a day’s journey from 
the hills, where ft.. is chiefly grown, and also at, a moderate 
distance from the harbours of Lohayah and iNJokha. The 
town, which is distinguished as JicTt-el-Fuloh-el-Kelnr, is 
situated in a naturally infertile, hut now carefully cultivated 
plain. A citadel occupies the centre, around which is the 
town, consisting of detached buildings of stone; many of 
these have, however, become uninhabitable, owing 1o the 
ravages of a species of white anti called nr>l by' the Arabs. 15 

k 

1 Niebbuhr’s Travels in Arabia, vol. J., p. 253; translated by R. Heron, 
1792. 2 Ibid., p. 253. Ibid. 

4 bid., p. 26S. Ibid., J>. 279. Ibid., ]). 270. 
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r l ho population amounts to about «s,000 souls, and it 1ms, in 
addition to 1 1 1 1 • export trade in coflee, wax, gums, frankincense, 
&c., considerable imports of Indian piece goods, English 
shawls, sugar, and spices, 1 2 3 4 5 

At 25 miles southward, passing through a barren sandy 
country, is the small village and ruined harbour of (Jalofka, 
once the port, of Zehid, ami at no very remote period a flou- 
rishing town." From hence the distance is 25 miles, passing 
some hamlets and the beautiful valley of El Mahad, where * 
indigo is largely cultivated, to Zehid, the capital of Tchameh. 
The city is dose to one of t he finest and best-watered valleys 
in the district ; but although interesting from its aqueduct, 
it's numerous mosques, kubbets, &r., it has little more than 
the shadow of the splendor which, as a royal residence, it: 
once possessed. It is, however, *1 ill distinguished for its 
academy, in which the modern sciences of Arabia are culti- 
vated by the youth of Tchameh and Yemen ; it is, btMidtft; 
the seat of a dola, a. mufti, and a kadif' 

The town is situated in a plain, half a day's journey from 
the mountains on the eastern, and at the same dislancc from 
the sea on the western •side, amidst numerous gardens watered 
by an aqueduct ; and here the merchants assemble for trade 
from the Hijaz, Abyssinia, Fpper Egypt, and ’Irak. 1 

The tract southward of thcXown along the river Zehid, i * 
well irrigated by canals supported by cart.lu.ui dikes, but it is 
chiefly dry and sandy from thence to Moklia; on the way to 
the latter is the. extensive village of Maiischjd, with others of 
smaller size, at one of which there are salt* works. ' 

Almost at the southern extremity of the territory is Moklia, 
which, although much decayed, is still the principal place of 
trade. There is a harbour and roadstead, defended on each 
side by a castle mounting a few guns. The town is sur- 
rounded bv walls and lowers; the bouses are. of stone, and 
■■ ' 

1 Mr. Cnittcndcn, LX., \ol. 'illL, p. 272, of the Royal (ieo. Journal. 

2 Arabic Cjl-o. MS., translated by Aloys Spivnger, M.T). 

3 Niehbuhr’s Travels in Arabia, vol. I., i>. 2S L 

4 Fidrisi, tome V., p. 47, Reeueil. 

5 Nichbuhr’s Travels, vol. [., p. 315. 
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some are handsomely huill; in the style of those of San ’a, hut. 
many portions, both within and without the walls, are no 
better than ordinary huts. IMokhii sprang up with the coflee 
trade about Jour eonturies ago, and is now only second to 
Zel.ud ;* it contains, according to Lord Valencia’s estimate, 
about 5000 souls. 

The remainder of the territory, or Yemen Proper, also 
called Sarwat, from its position behind the mountains, forms 
quite a contrast with the preceding dry and sandy plain. This 
tract extends along the crest and both slopes, but chiefly the 
eastern side of the great chain which traverses the country 
in a south-easterly direction, and it comprises the best part of 
Arabia Felix. The epithet Happy was derived from its climate 
and fertility, and its abundance of corn, vines, cattle, and 
spices. It has also wholesome water and warm springs, 
numerous brooks, and an agreeable temperature, its kings 
h..w -splendid residences, and the condition of the people indi- 
cates that, they live in a stale of comfort." 

High mountains separated by deep valleys, with small plains 
occasionally intervening, cause, this part of Aral .a not only 
to be naturally. divided into provinces} but also broken into a 
number of petty states, each under an almost independent 
loeal government. These tracts, which elsewhere in Arabia 
are generally designated Xahiiel (district), in Yemen take the 
name of Mikhlaf: there are seventy-four of them, in addition 
to eight principal divisions/* 

A sir, one of tlje l at t er, forms the northern termination of 
the province, and 'is of considerable extent, stretching from 
the great range here cal led Jobel lJeni Said, eastward to the 
frontiers of Ml Ah leaf, and from the borders of Hijaz south- 
ward to the smaller districts of Senhan and Abybda. This 
mountainous country contains several tribes, of which the 
principal are the brave Asir; it contains also the villages of 
A sir, Shekrateyn, Md-dahye, Shohata, Md Djof, and others.’ 

4 

1 NichVmhr’h Travels in Arabia, vol. I., p|>. 4‘JO, 427. 

v Anun. Marcel, c. XXIII. ; Died. Sic., lib. VI., )>. 333. 

■ Arabic MS. in the British Museum, 7502; translated by Dr. Sprengrr. 

1 Burckhardt’s Travels in Arabia, vol. II., p. 381. 
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In the second of the other two districts (Abybdsi) are An n, 
Abeavis, and Wadi Yaoud ; in the first (Senlian) are IJarradja 
and Ilowra; and: jn another (Wadaa), stretching southward 
of both, are Thakran and Keradh. 

The valley ol Nejran extends between almost inaccessible 
mountains Irom the frontiers of the last east ward, almost to 
ihose ol Ahkaf, and is well watered, "file mountains are 
covered with trees, and the intervening wadi is one garden, 

O o 

being well cultivated by the tribe of A l Muhammed; it produces 
an abundance of dates and tine raisins, which are sent all over 
Yemen; it affords besides, (excellent pasture, and its breeds of 
camels and horses are in high repute, throughout Arabia. 1 It 
contains the town of llaindan, which is well supplied with 
water, and is situated 10 days from San a, and o0 days from 
Mekkalv Its principal village, Nejr.ni, has become cele- 
brated in Muslim history on account of a second K'abah, 
which Abd-ei-Modan wished to (dace alcove that of Mvkkuh. 
Hen* reside the I Jem- Yam, an ancient tribe, amongst whom 
an extraordinary custom prevails: when a man of this com- 
munity nndciTaC'cTa journey, lie sends li is wife to the house 
of a friend, who, ii is understood, must, in alj respects, supply 
the husband’s place, and restore tin* lady on his return. 

Sahan, the succeeding district, has JU rihnu and Wadaa on 
the north, ilasehid-eklJckil. ou the south, and stretches from 
the great chain eastward towards the desert of Ahkaf. It 
contains Roghassa, Dohyan, dam, Amassia, and Saadc, or 
Sadet, the capital. The last is 41 farsan^s north of Kan’a, 
and 20 days from the K’abah, and is celebrated lor the pre- 
paration of ox and kid leather/ 4 The plains eastward an: 
occupied by the Kohlan Reclawjus. 

Adjoining this district is that uf KobaYl, or Ilaschidek 
Uekil, which extends south ward between Mehid-el-Jof and 
the great range of mountains, till it meets the territory of 
Sana,. It is more mountain! s than Sahan, being broken 

• 

1 Nlehhuhr’s Travels, vof. II. , p. 50; llcnm’s tnivislaii'in. 

2 Translated from Arabic MS. of the Kamurs, in the British Museum, by 
Dr. A. Sprcnger. 

3 Arabic Geo. MS., translated by Dr. Sprcnger. 
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by numerous difficult ravines, separated by steep and rocky 
wooded hills, which generally are occupied by castellated 
buildings, to defend the coffee plantations. Near the crest; of 
the chain, on the western side of the territory, are Nejd, Beni 
Morean, Beni' Scree m, Khamir, Khede, and Bobber ; and on 
the eastern side, El Ilarf, Left, Bar rad. Hand, Aram, Neliin, 
Beiban, and Khaiwan. The latter district contains many 
villages and well-watered Helds ; and it, is occupied by several 
warlike tribes, who, like the Swiss in Europe, furnish soldiers 
to some of the other states. One branch, the Heni-ad-Dht- 
hak, a section of the Al Yag lifer, derive their origin from the 
TobbaT the situation which they occupy is 23 farsaugs 
N.W. of San a. 

On the way to the last, are A in ran, a town and mount., and 
Turba, near which, one day from the capital, is the fruitful, 
well-watered plain of Jiraf, which is covered with gardens 
and the country-houses of the people of San’si. 2 

A little way south-westward is the mountain district of 
Kaukeban and the capital of the sumo #J name. The latter 
contains a strong castle and an academy :hu». led by Slicrif- 
ed-din. Six miles eastward of the town Is the bazar and for- 
tress of Tmvailah, and one day further the town of Favil. 

With the exception of the small tracts of Yerim, Kataha, 
and Ta’ez, the territory of Sail’d includes the whole country 
from ITasehid-el-Bckil, south-eastward to the Arabian Sea, 
where it terminates with that; of Aden. 

The strip belonging to Bclad Aden commences with Bab- 
el-Mandeb, and gradually widens as it extends eastward from 
Tehameh. At first Jebel Arab hounds it. on tile northern 
side, and then Jebel Yala’i, a very high range ol mountains, 
which, for the remainder of the distance, separates it from the 
territory of Saif a, the coast being the limit on the southern 
side as far as its termination at Has Sellan, a distance from 
Bah-el-Mandcb of 130 miles*. 3 It. is chiefly a plain, occupied 
by the Subei’hi, the Akrahi, the Abd Ali, and Yafa’i tribes. 

1 Arabic Geo. MS., translated by Dr. Aloys Sprenger. * Ibid, 

lb art and Memoir of Captain Haines, I.N., vol. IX. of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Journal. 
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About 90 miles from the western extremity of the territory 
is the modem town of Aden, built on the site of the capite! 
of this once celebrated commercial kingdom, which is sup- 
posed to have been founded by Adeii-ben-Senan, and up to the 
time ol Kilrisi 1 it had extensive trade wit. ft China., India, 
Sinde. &c. Aden, now a dependency of Great Hritain, con- 
tains one good mosque, several others more or less dilapidated, 
about. *200 houses, several large tanks excavated in the rock ; 
and, towards the plain, about 300 wells, many of them in 'the * 
solid rock, and from 60 feet to 1:25 feet deep. 

On the eastern side, the rocky fortified island of Siva.li 
forms a. hay opposite to the town, from which, including the 
low neck connecting it with the mainland, the peninsula 
extends upwards of three mile's westward, and thus forms a 
second hay, the anchorage of which is good. 

A little way west of the town the rocky tongue in question 
lias a width of upwards of two miles with elevations of 1.7.70 
feel and 1.000 feet respectively, at the two principal*q>oaks of 
Jehel Shamshan ; ijjal an extensive zigzag road leads to the 
summit, ol the ■..loi^itaim 

Except that: it lr»*nt 4 s flu; west instead of south, the eleva- 
tion, natural strength and position, at the entrance of an 
extensive sea, give Aden a striking resemblance to Gibraltar. 
Even in deficiency of good water and the use of extensive 
tanks, the fortresses are alike ; hut the restoration of the 
ancient, aipieduet, constructed by ISolei'inan tin; Magnificent, 
which passes along the sandy neck after coining a distance of 
eight, miles from the interior, would reiiiedv'the evil at ’Aden. 

o * 

There is, besides, a small river, which reaches the sea about 
five miles westward ol' tin; town. In the rainy season a 
stream reaches the sea at Suglira,' and the excellent harbours 
of Aden afford easy access to the rich provinces of Yemen 
and lladramaut. 

Of these portions of Arabia, t aerially the former, we have 

detailed and accurate accounts from .the pen of the faithful 

. * 

1 Tome V., p. 5, llccucil tie Voyages et Meinoircs, &(:. 

* Vol. VIII., pp. 1 34, 135, of the Royal Geographical Journal. 

* Lieutenaut Wcllstcd’s Travels in Oman, &c., vol. II., p. 408. 
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and indefatigable Niehlmhr, 1 whose route from Mokha to Sana 
has lately been followed by Mr. Cruttendenr 

We learn from these sourres that the climate is temperate, 
and the population considerable ; that the people reside in stone 
dwellings, and are chiefly employed in cultivating coflee. 

Indore, the desolating inroad of Ibrahim IVudia the popula- 
tion of Yemen amounted to nearly 3.000,000 of persons, who 
were spread over a fertile and, until then, a well-cultivated 
country; the vallevs, hills, and even the sides and summits 
of the loftier mountains., produced an abundance of grain, 
tigs, dates, apricots, pomegranates, collet?, excellent roots, and 
oleaginous seeds/ 4 

Two caravan routes lead iron*. Aden into the interior; one 
passes along the eastern slopes of the mountains by SariYi, the 
other crosses one part of the chain, and, after sending a branch 
to Alokhft, it proceeds northward through Tehameh. IJoth 
take a north-westerly direction for about lb miles to Laliaj, a 
dirty town, situated in a plain, which produces much grain 
and a. variety of fruits. This plans contains the palace of the 
sultan of the Abdale Arabs, and about. o^iOtT’ini. ilntants, of 
whom some are .Jews and a few SanYlis: The bazar is well 
stocked with inferior silks, cotton cloths, also dates, butter, and 
other provisions. 1 

Onward, the road at first inclines N.W., by Mukatera and 
Dimla, to Abb, a. considerable place on the high road from 
Ta'ez to Sana. The city is walled, and situated on a lull 
north of Jebel Alaharras; it contains about 800 well-built 
houses and a large reservoir supplied by an aqueduct/ 1 One 
day's journfey towards Sun’u is .Jebb, or Jebaleh, a town built 
at the period when Salah-ed-din conquered Yemen." 

Some miles east ward of Abb is the district of Kataba, con- 
taining the small town of Khairan ; and again, farther in the 

s This old traveller has done more for the advancement of geographical 
know lake than almost any other individual. 1 have followed his steps 
extensively, and l can say that he is most accurate. 

1 See Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, vo). VIH., p. *20 7. 

a Than Nmna, in the chapter on Arabia. — Nichbuhr, p. 142 el sty. 

4 Yul. VIM., p. 137, of the Royal Geographical Journal. 

1 Niehlmlirk Travels in Arabia, vol. I , p. 351. 0 Arabic Geo. MS., &<\ 
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same direction, the district of Rbdda, which extends to that 
ot J alien. From Ahh t he road inclines north-westward along 
the slopes of the mountains to the town of jVlechader, which 
is on a hill, and the seat of a dola ; and from hence it 
leads to Yerim, a moderate sized Muklilnf, wj1.1i a town of the 
same name, situated on the northern slope of Jehel Samara, a 
higher mountain than Hilaries. 1 Some miles onward, in the 
previous direction, is Dnmnr, or Denial-, a small town, thinly 
peopled, once the seat of the 1 1 imyarit.es. The town and its. 
castle are most agreeably situated on a mount ; the former is 
well watered and abundantly supplied. It is under the super- 
intendence of a dola, and Inis a famous school, in addition to 
5000 well-built houses.' 

On the mountain north of the town are the mosque and 
gardens of Alnnd-be-Jobel, where the, learned men assemble ; 
and one day from thence are the ruins of an extensive build- 
ing, with (it) columns below, and 01 columns above (probably 
part of ail aqueduct), called the throne of lhtlkis/' To the 
N.E. is the mountain of iiirran, which is celebrated for 
its cornelians, aigi* another, which contains a mine of native 
sulphur. “ . 

At J)amar the road lakes a nort hern direction, by i\Iau-ak- 
keb to Surmlge, on t he border of Khaulan. 'I’ll is is a district, 
of moderate size, rather mountainous, and containing many 
villages under a sheikh, who is independent of the Imam of 
San’a, and can bring into the field 2000 musketeers. ’ In 
addition to licit Ilodsje, the capital, and lleit-el- Kihsi, which 
is inhahited solely by sherds, one of whom heads the annua! 
Mekkah caravan ; it contains the small city (if Tamieim, 
anciently the chief seat of the Arabian Jews, and then con- 



On the slopes of the mountains, a little way westward of 
Khaulan, are Altai, a small town situated on the river Roma, 
in the coflee country, and ).* Imran, an ancient town on 

1 Nichbuhr’s Travels in Arabia, vol. I.. p. 352. 2 Ibid., p. 3G3. 

’ Arabic MS. in the British Museum, translated by Dr A. Sprcuger. 

* Arabic MS. translated l»y Dr. Aloys Sprcuger. 

' Nicbbuhr’s Travels in Arabia, vol. II ., p. 03; Heron’s translation. 
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tlie ridge of a mount ain, with two wheat granaries and a 
large karvanseral railed Mendsjea, cut in tile rock. Sei-jan 
divides the. distance between Surredge and San’.i, and from 
hence the less JVeijuented pilgrims’ rout continues along the 
eastern side of the chain to Sa’det, a town with kaniits and 
Laths, 1 and proceeds by Sodium n, Tabula, Taraha. and Tali’, 
to iMokkah. 

'1 ‘lie western route from ’Aden proceeds by Alas, and thence, 
.in a north-western direction, by Muawivah to Ta’ez. This is 
a small district, with a considerable town of the. same name, 
which, according to tradition, was founded by the Ayynbites. 2 * * 
It is situated in Wadi-el Jena, a cultivated tract, surrounded 
by high hills, and has a tine mow pie, built by Melik Afdhal, 
with a medrosseh called Mojahidiyeh, established by 11m 
Mausiir, and two others by ’Omar Men Mansur; one of these, 
called Eshrelie, has a library which is said to contain 100,000 
volumes. The town is walled, and the strong castle of Orits 
occupies a high bill a little way to the N.\V. 5j The distance 
from Ta’ez to Mokha rather exceeds t wo days, whilst that to 
Zehui exceeds three, the road running through :• cultivated 
country," and passing, about, midway, wMushij, or Maushij, a 
tine village with a large uiosipie, and celebrated for many 
thickets of j asmin (jessamine.), within each of which is a weil 
of pure water.' 1 The district is called Ossab, of which the 
fortress of Ileis, situated in a deep ravine, eighteen miles to 
the N.N.E. is the capital, and the residence/ of the sheikh,' 5 

From the latter place the caravan route proceeds through 
Zebid and llcit-el-Fakih, preserving a north-western direc- 
tion through Tehameh Tuul along the coast of Mekkali, whilst 
the route to San’a proceeds north-eastward over a difficult 
country. Seunef, the first: mountain village, consists of a col- 
lection of conical straw huts, in a cultivated country, and in 

1 A nilac MS., 1502. in the Hriti&li Museum. 

4 Arabic (.■< <>• MS., translated by Dr. Aloys Sprcngcr. 

J Arabic. MS. of M. do tiayagos, No. British Museum; translated by 

Dr. A. Sprengcr. * Ibid. 

“ Mr. Cruttenden’s Journey, vol. VUI., p. 209, of the ltin al Geographical 
Joan .d. ® I hid. 
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the midst of ma jestic elm-trees, mingled with t Tie wide-spread- 
ing tamarind. 1 Onward is the village of Sam fur, on the slope, 
of Jehcl Mamin, with the coffee plantations of Dorah and 
Mofhak ; the latter is a village containing 50 huts and a 
khan or simserah, near the crest of the mountains overlook- 
ing Sana. This tract contains fine, valleys and undulating 
ground, enclosed hy rugged hills, ami mountains rising to 1500 
feet above the plain. It produces wheat, barley, jowari, fruits, 
indigo and coffer. The coffee plantations are usually sihalK 
spots of a square shape*, enclosed hy a wall to prevent the soil 
from being washed .away. The plant flourishes most in a. 
moist soil, in which it rises to the height of 1:2 feet. The 
bean is gathered twice a year, and the two crops yield about, 
10 lbs. for each freer the codec is of seven different quali- 
ties, viz., Seheridji (the best), Ordemi, jMattari, Ilarrnsi, Hah- 
bat, Ifaimi, and Shirnzi. 3 Connected with these productive 
farms, then* are numerous khans, here called simserah, 1 which 
have the double object of affording accommodation afid being 
places of trade. 

From iMofhak bridle-road pusses Suk-el-Kahmis, the 
village ol liowan, and file hamlet of Yazil, and continues to 
FI IhulheVn. From the last village there is a gradual ascent 
to the crest of the chain, where the hills form an immense 
circle, studded with castles on the. peaks, and numerous small 
hamlets, with a small while mosque to each, on the sides: 
the hills here cut into terraces from top to bottom. 
ISeyond this natural amphitheatre a. barren stony table-land 
jixtj^ids hy the village of Aiotteneh to that joV Assn r, which is 
situated at its eastern verge, overlooking the capital and its 
beautiful valley. The latter contracts at its northern and 
southern extremities into an ordinary wadi, that of Tarik-el- 
Yemen being its continuation towards the south. On the 
west it is hounded by the tabic-land of Assiir and .Lulu wall, 

• 

1 Mr. Cnittendcn, vol. VIII., p- ’.£73, of the Ryvrtl Geographical Journal. 

v Ibhi, pp 278, 271). 

* Hammer Purgstall, art. III., ]». 139, on Arabia. 

4 Probably from siinsdr, a broker or valuer. — -Vol. VIII., p. 274, of the 
Royal Geographical Journal. 
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which is 1500 feet, above the sea ; whilst on the east, is a tract, 
of low land, and beyond the latter rises .lei tel Naknin, Mount 
Shiebnni being: more northward. The latter is richly wooded 
and covered with villages, and it abounds in streams which 
supply the city. The other mountain is famous for its iron, and 
on its summit, at an elevation of 1500 feet above the plain, are 
the ruins of the castle of (ihamdan, which is ascribed to 
Sh cm,' and to which there is an ascent by means of 1600 steps. 
„At the foot of the mountain is the city of San a itself, with 
the suburb ol Uir-el-Assab adjoining it on tin; eastern side. 
Both are surrounded by walls, and towers, and, including the 
gardens, which almost always form part of an eastern city, the 
circumference is live miles and u-half. The city is defended 
here and there by a few old guns in a bad condition. 

There are seven gates and 20 mosques, and many of the 
latter are very handsome, displaying gilt domes ; the baths 
also are good, and arc much frequented by the merchants, who 
discuss there the state of t he codec trade, over a hukkah and a 
cup of kali we, or keshr, a beverage prepared from the roasted, 
husks of codec beans, and tasting like tci:.^ 

The better description of houses in SarnYi arc of stone, and 
those of the inferior people of burnt bricks. The principal 
street lias a handsome bridge in the centre, and a considerable 
v olume of water passes down it during the rainy season ; but 
the other streets are narrow. The population numbers about 
40,000 persons, including 4000 Jewish artiv.vs. The modern 
citadel is at the eastern side of the city, near the site of the 
ancient structure, and it contains two palaces. 

Alljoining the city are two large palaces belonging to the 
imam, both built in the Saracenic style, with extensive gar- 
dens adjoining, and enclosed so as to be defensible ; the larger 
is called Bustan-el-Multan, and the smaller, which is the most 
ancient, Bustan-el-Metwokkil. 3 

In the valley, about two miles and a-half iV.XAV. of the 

*« 

‘ Notes from Seifotistmi. in Jiilinnn^cii’s History of Yemen, p. ptf :»!*<» 
MS. 7HH>, fol 10, in the British Museum. 

Niohhuhr’s Travels in Arabia, v*»l. IF., p. 220; Heron’s translation. 

3 Seu Plate XXX JX. 
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city, is the town of Jcruf, which supplies the market with 
vegetables ; and at the same distance onward is Rddah, a clean 
town, chiefly composed of country-houses and gardens, to 
which nearly all the merchants retire for the night. Five 
miles westward is Wadi l)har, another town,* surrounded by 
gardens and vineyards, which produce excellent grapes. In 
the la tier, the vines, like those in the north of Italy, are trained 
over trellis-work, four feet, above the ground. Including these 
three places, the population of San’a approaches 70,000 per- 
sons." An aqueduct, and the ruins of the castles and palaces 
already mentioned, are the only remains of the ancient city, 
which, like the modern, was deservedly celebrated for its 
delightful situation," its pure air, and for the little difference 
between the temperature of summer and winter. 3 The principal 
manufactures of San’a are the wares formed of the. famous 
steel of Nakam, and striped or other stuffs called l»eda and 
iSanVh, which are used for turbans, dresses, 8c c. : also articles 
of the fine white and yellow leather called cordovan -in Eu- 
rope. 4 The title of imam dates from the time of Suleiman 
the Magnificent, or about 3 10 years ago,' 1 that of sultan 
having been assumed, by the chief a little previously to the 
establishment of the Wahabi power. The military force of 
the imam, in the time of Niehlmhr, consisted of about 4000 
infantry and 1000 cavalry. 1 ’ 

The city, which at one time was called Esal, or Osal, 7 was 
founded by San’a Hen Zal Hen Alter, and it once contained 
the palace of Yah sub the Mimyarite and the idol (lhamadcn ; 
Ihe Fitter was placed over a well, whose water was used for 
purification at the new year. 8 On account of its salubrity, and 
the abundance and cheapness of the supplies, San a has long 
been the favourite resort ot the side. 

‘ Mr. OruUendv.n, I N, vol. VIII, )>. 284, ot the Royal Geo. Journal. 

* Dr. Sce.Uen, in Zach, Monatlicho Corresp, vol. XII, p- 2.351- 

,J From the* Merassid. • 

4 Arabic MS. Description of Yenpui, tn elated by Dr. A. Sprensrc-r. 

• s '.J, . OruttciidciJ, I.N., vol-* V 1 1 1 . > p. 283, of llu? Koval Geo. Journal. 

« Niehbuhr’s Travels vol II., p. SD; translated by It Heron. Ed in l>. 1792. 

1 Dr. Seetzciju in Zach’s Correspondence- 

« Arabic Ms! in the British Museum, translated by Dr. Sjircnger. 
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The ad joining tract, called Thdad-el-.Jof, extends from Nejran 
on the north, to .fa (lea on the; south, and from the borders of 
Yemen on tin* west, to KI Ahkiif on the east; and besides 
Ned j.in and some inferior places, it contains two remarkable 
cities ; one of them, called March, is on the site of the ancient, 
capital, 1 and in its vicinity was the territory called Ard-cs- 
Salui, the land of Shelia* 

Alandi is two days eastward of Sail’:!, and so fertile is the 
surrounding country, that, corn is sown and reaped there three 
times in the year. 3 The town is situated in a valley, on which 
another, a. day’s journey in length, terminates. The latter is 
enclosed hv two ranges of hills which, at the eastern ext.ro- 
mity, approach so nearly that the interval was closed arti- 
ficially, and the remains of 1,lu* bund called Sit.t,-e-M areb are 
said to he still visible. This celebrated dike 4 appears to have, 
been a huge mass of masonry, such as we see at Ocdipore and 
other places in India, crossing at a great; elevation from side 
to side of a deep mountain valley. The valley at March is 
filled during the rains; and at. other times the water retained 

in it. is fed bv six or seven streams which meet the; At 
♦ - 

the time when the bund failed, the body of water discharged 
was sufficient, to produce what, was called the inundation -.of 
Aram. In the vicinity of this place are the ruins of two 
castles, the one said to have been the work of Solomon, and 
the other of his queen (Balk is). 

The other city, called Saha, and supposed to he on the site 
of Salic 1 login, 1 ’ is sealed upon a mountain, where the air is 
considered to ho 'so salubrious that, tin; place is not exposed to 
any kind of disease; it is also supposed to he tree from ser- 
pents and vermin. Moreover, it is believed that, idiots on 
coming thither recover their reason ; and many other advan- 
tages equally marvellous are ascribed to the place. Tile 

1 Arabic Geo. MS., translated by i)r. Aloys Stronger. 

* Strabo, lib. XVI., p.,777 ; J)iod. Sir , lib. III., c*. xxiii. ; and R’yal 
Geographical Journal, vol. VI TI., p. 26S. 

:t Arabic Geo. MS. in the British Museum, translated by l>r. A. Spst 

* Arabic MS,, 7502, in I he British Museum, 

Compare Nichbuhr’s Travels, vol. II., pp. 65, 66, with Bdrisi, tome V., 
p. HO. H. Jauhi rt. * Ptolemy, lib. VI., cap. 7. 
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foundation of the city is attributed to Sabu-hcn-Y a shab-bcn- 
Va’rab; 1 and in the neighbourhood, according to Arabian 
authors, are the remains of ;i large structure, with, eolunms 
28 mbits high, probably an aqueduct, to which they gave the 
name of the throne of lialkis." 

Throughout the territory of Yemen may be traced some 
remains of the manners and civilization o( the ancient Sabrans. 
The local governments are strong, the. merchant is protected, 
and the interests of commerce are secured. 

Eastward of !>chid-el-.lbf there is an extensive wilderness, 
peopled by the 1 ted a wins ; in its centre, at Itelad-ol-Sahih-ed- 
<1 in, is the mountainous tract occupied by sedentary Arabs, and 
again, towards the western side, near the borders ot \ emeu, 
is Itehul-el-Sherif, a tract, occupied by the descendants ol A In- 
hummed. 

The plains northward from thence to the Iron tiers o{ \cdjd, 

contain numerous families ol the I ten i Kaktan Arabs, one oi 

the most ancient tribes of that people. They are divided into 

two main branches, viz., the Ks Sahaina and hd Ah sa. and 

the country which they occupy alfording excellent pasturage, 

they breed many superior horses and a. vast mini her ol line 
* *■ ^ * . 
camels, 

* Arabic MS. Description of Yemen, 7502, in the Hritish Museum ; t.r:u»s- 
hv Dr. A. Sprongcr. . ** ^“l- 

;l lWklmnll’s Travels in Arabia, vol. IJ., pp. ^84, 385 ; ami Nichbahr’w 
Travels, vol. It , p. <>1 , 
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PROVINCES OF NEDJD, HAORA M ALT, 'OMAN, AND EL All’s A. 


Position and Surface of Nedjil. — Jdf cs Syrhan. — Jebcl Shammar. — Districts 
of El Serloir and El Kassym. — Town of Auizt'h. — Districts of FJ Woschem, 
Nedjd ’Aridh, and Yenmmeh. — Wadi -el-Kliardj. — Towns of Zurneyhah, 
Manfouah, atul DoFavyah.- — W;idi S obey h.---- Wadi Schernn. — Town of 
Bisehe. — The Beni Iviktan and Dowascr Arabs. — Desert of Rhoba-el- Khali. 
- Wahhabi Power. — lloutes through Arabia. — Desert of Ahk:if. — District 

of Jaflea and its Towns. — Iladrumaut.- Slicin'. Makallah. — Mahrah. — 

Kuria Maria Isles. — Ilirsiyaritic Language. — *Omsiu and its Districts. — 

Masknt. — Bel ail Ser. Pirate Coast and ils People. Bahrein and the Pearl 

Fishery. — District of El Ah’sa. — Town of Kharif. - Island of Tir-hoot. — 
Port of Crane.-— Interior of El Ah’sa. — Ancient Trade by Land and Sea. - - 
Comparat ive Geography . 

Nr.o.m occupies nearly the centre of, and is the largest pro- 
vince in Arabia, being, in its greatest limits, 1 * (540 miles iu 
length from north to south, and 7.50 miles from east to west, 
according to Captain Sadleiiv It has on the east the long 
strip ol El llassa, or ITadjar, on the north that; part of Arabia 
Deserta called Tuuf, 3 * the IJijaz on the west, with a part of 
Yemen on the south, and the desert, of Ahlctf on the south- 
east;. The surface, as the name implies, is elevated, hut it is 
diversified with mountains, valleys, and plains. The latter are 
celebrated throughout Arabia for their excellent pastures, 
which abound even in the deserts after rain ; and that the 
country in general is 1 not by any means the barren desert 
which it has been hitherto represented to be is sufficiently evi- 
dent from the fact that a contest has lieen carried on for several 

1 Some writers consider the mountainous district Nedjd ’Andh as a separate 

province. 

4 Jomarri estimates the distance in a straight line between the two gulfs at 

210 leagues. 8 Jihdn Nunia, p. 528. 
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years in it, during which time the defenders have been entirely, 
and the invaders partially, supplied by it with provisions. 1 * 3 The 
principal groups of mountains are Job-el -A ’a rid, or I’maryeh, 
which traverses the centre of the territory from X.K. to S.W. 
Tlie range called Jeb-el-Tueyk runs from the former extremity 
in a north-westerly direction ; beyond, this is Jeb-el-Shammar, 
with the elevated peaks of Aja, or Edja, and Sohna ; and 
westward art: the mountains of El Kassym and Jeb-el-Tai. 
The wadis and streams are proportiimably numerous. Exchpt . 
along the routes of M. Reman and Captain Madleir in the 
central parts, the interior and the subdivisions of this extensive 
tract, are hut partially known. 

At the north-western extremity of the territory is the coun- 
try of .1 of, or Jol-cs-Syrhan, the hollow or low country, which 
contains a cluster of seven or eight villages, at about ten 
minutes’ distance from one another, and each is denominated 
Suk, or market. Dournet-el-Joudol is the principal place, 
and it has the castle of Seheki-Kara on the east ; Tciilia is the 
second, and this also has a castle. Tin? houses are of sun- 
dried bricks, roofed with palm or date branches, and each suk 
is surrounded by a *gaydcn ol palms, locally called houta. 
ETich garden contains a deep well, from which tin: water is 
raised by camels. Some wheat is cultivated in this district, 
which contains the river llaairad and two remarkable springs, 
one called AVn-el-Temer, or the fountain of dates, and the 
other issuing from a, block of marble. 8 

The inhabitants of this tract make boots, sword-hilts, horse- 
shoes, lance-heads, See., which, as well as t heir dates, they sell 
to the other Arabs. There is an ancient and lofty tower 
rising in steps like a pyramid irom a square base, till it ends 
almost in a point; it has three doors and as many flights of 
steps leading from one to the other. Three hours S.E. from 
hence commences the sandy plain of Kdd-hahi, covered with 
coarse grass and a tree called gk. da,' in which are wild dogs 
and cows, the latter resembling the domestic animal.'* 

1 Ibrahim Piishit was eight months before Oi'.r’avyuh. — Captain Sadleir, 

Bombay Lit. Soc., vol. III., p. 473. * Von Hammer Purgstall, art. III. 

3 BurckhanU’s Travels in Syria, Appendix, p. 6fi4. 
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Five days south-eastward of Jof begins .Icb-el-Shammar, 
another district:, extending one degree in latitude, and nearly 
two degrees in longitude. It is traversed with some dilliculty, 
owing to its forests and mountains; the latter of which have 
been compared to ihe Lebanon.’ The principal peaks are 
Mount. Solma, Mount Aja, or Edja, and Mount: Aujan. The 
first derives its name from a wise woman, and the second from 
a man so called. They contain the tribe of Ileni Thai, and 
are situated in the centre of the territory, between the towns 
of Halil and Faid.‘ The, last is said to derive its name from 
Faid, a son of I lam; it is walled, and has a castle with an 
iron gate, also a granary to contain wheat and other produc- 
tions. Towards the northern side of the district is the 
mountain called Hanoi IVhah, with the eastle of Sab/, ah at 
its foot. In the neighbourhood is the fortress of Dumut-el- 
Ja tidal , which is said to have belonged to the Ilirnyarites; 
and one day from t lienee is the eastle called Kara Shokaik : 
elsewhere there tire other castles, which have been built of 
white stone." 

The principal places, in addition to those already ; .-ntioned, 
are Sir, near Mount. Aja, with its numerous troglodyte habi- 
tations, Kofar Mastadjeade, Milkiau-ol-Hum, inhabited d»y 
Greeks, and Kalifa. One of these, possibly the first, repre- 
sents the Zamotaso of Ptolemy. 4 'file population must he 
considerable, since the Ileni Shnmmar, the principal tribe, 
can muster 7000 matchlocks. - ’ 

One day farther to the south-east commences the district 
of 101 Sedeir, a quadrangular tract, extending from Jeb-el- 
Tueyk about. lj° of latitude and 1 P of longitude. It con- 
tains many small places, such as El Zclfy, llarmeh, El Tucym, 
and 101 IMedjmah, to the north ; Djeladjcl in t he centre ; and 
southward, El Djenubyeh, El Ghat, El lloudali, Tumeyr, 
El ’Oudeh, El TIoulah, El Dakhleh, and Aude Sedeir, the 
chief plaee, which is situated in the midst of gardens and 

’ By Yusuf Kl Miliki. 

* Arabic Geo. MS., translated l>y l)r. Alovs Sprenger. 

[bid. * Lib. VI., cap. 7. 

Biircklnriit’s Travels in Arabia, vol. II., p. 405. 
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groves of palm-trees. Forests of the latter, interspersed with 
cultivated fields, prevail throughout this district.' About 50 
miles >S.W. is El Kassym, a tract producing also palm and 
fruit, trees, but chiefly covered wilh heath. It extends more 
than one degree of latitude, and upwards of two degrees oi 
longitude. Near the northern side are l Iowa r, El Shouhak, 
El Tannoumah, and El Ilelalyeh. On the western side, 
where it is chiefly desert , are the wells of Uddas and J’ir Ali ; 
to the south, Houreydeh and liatah-el-Nebanyeh ; towards* 
the east is El Kliabh, and towards the centre, El Hass, whose 
inhabitants claim descent from the Beni Yam of Nojran. 
Anizeh is the chief place. r l’his town is sit uated in a valley, 
plentifully supplied with water; it is extensive, well built, 
and is considered beautiful.* It nppeavs to he ol much com- 
mercial importance, being in the heart of Arabia, and ihe 
centre of the caravan trade to Damascus, Baghdad, Basrah, 
(Jrane, Kliatif, El Ah’sa, and Der’ayyah, that is, towards the 
Persian (lull on one side, and the Bed Sea, through Medina 
arid Mekkah, on the other. Merchants, chielly from the Dull', 
assemble at this phuV, bringing Indian rice and goods to the 
bazars.'* The fort was ‘rased and the town much dilapidated 
when taken by Ibrahim Pasha. 

Wadi Sarr connects this district with that, of Teza’at, 
which is also called El Wosehcm, from a valley and elevated 
mountain of this name.' It. lies to the south-east and has the 
shape of a long triangle, whose apex is in the latter direction, 
the pastern side being formed by .leb-el-Tpeyk. Near the 
south- western angle are Bessam, El Eorrah, and Useheyker ; 
at the north-western side are Ain-el-Sb'r and El Morayb; at 
the south-eastern side, the plain of Ilussiah, the village of 
Dorama, the wells of Aoorez, and those, of iyunmidda. In a 
flat; gravelly desert, and nearly in the eenlre is Shakra, a 
town which for eight days resisted Ibrahim Pasha, who, in 
consequence, rased its walls. It < ontaitis a good mosque and 
a market-place, and is ^urnAmded by date-groves, plantations 

1 Jihsiu Noma, p. 527. * Arabic Geo. MS., &c. 

3 Captain Sadbir, Bombay Literary Society, vol. III., p. 473. 

4 Arabic Geo. MS., &c. 
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of sugar-cane, and fruits in a state of nature, with abundance 
of good water, but the situation is rather low . 1 

Adjoining the eastern side is ’Aridh, or Nedjd-el-Aridh, the 
inountniu of Ebu Orf, and the town of Aalmie, which has a 
line market' for gra]>es, peaches, dates, and sugar-cane ; around 
it is Nedjd-el-Aridh (Proper), the most remarkable portion of 
the chain of Aridh, already noticed, and bordering the. exten- 
sive valley containing the capital. South-eastward is the dis- 
trict of Yemameh, with a wadi of the same name, which is con- 
sidered as the garden of Arabia. The wadi is situated at the 
south-eastern limits of the province, and it contains lour 
streams, viz., Judah, Ha jar, Nahr Shei'kh-el-CJhanun, and Nahr 
Sheikh en Ne’am, which have their springs in the Jeb-el-Ram; 
it has also many fountains, of which the most celebrated are 
Ain Had lira, Ain Ilait, and Ain Ram." This district contains 
many villages watered by kanals, and it is very productive in 
wheat, the sugar-cane, and dates of jtceuliar sweetness, with 
other fruits. The name of the district, as well as that of the 
principal town, anciently Jaw, or Jauva, was derived from 
the brilliant eyes of Yemameh, niece of Tasim, a < escemlant 
of Amelek-ben-I lascha. The Beni .lulls tribe also at one time 
inhabited this part, of the country, but a chief having exacted 
a signorial claim on the occasion of a marriage, a war broke 
out, in which one of the tribes was nearly exterminated. A 
noble named Rebali-ben-Mere, however, escaped to Yemen, 
and, after a time, returned with an army under llasam-ben- 
Tobai, king of the Himyarites. By the aid of this for<;e he 
surprised and destroyed the opposite tribe, and thus both 
became extinct,. The territory, as well as the borders of El 
Hajar, once the seat, of the Beni ’And, was subsequently occu- 
pied by the Beni ITanii'a, and a part of the Modliar tribes 
The Tasim are said, in ancient times, to have worshipped an 
idol made of honey and butter, which they were accustomed 
to eat when hungry . 4 

Wadi-el- Khardj forms the northern limits of the district, 

1 Captain Sadleir, Bombay Literary Society, vol. Ill , j>. 472. 

“ .lib an Numa, p. 528; and Arabic Geo. MS. 3 Ibid. 

* Abu-I-fedil, in M. l)e la Roque's Voyage in Arabia. 
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and contains numerous villages;' its prolongation eastward 
reaches the borders of El Uassa. This valley is understood to 
produce, a certain plant which is ollicaeious in curiug the bites 
of serpents and scorpions; and it was once occupied by part 
of 1:he two tribes mentioned above, the Men! Tasini and Beni 
Jcdis." It contains the towns of Zumcyhah, Ml Sulomyeh, 
Nadjan, and one formerly called Zaraka, a name derived from 
a woman, and probably the root of the branch afterwards so 
well known as the Saracens. 1 * 3 

A little way northward of Wadi-el-Khardj is Manlouah, 
with the remains of a fort rased by Ibrahim Pasha. The 
town contains *2000 houses, many of which are well built, and 
of two stories. In this district; there are, it, is understood, 
about 300 villages. 3 

Ten miles north-westward, seated in a narrow valley on the 
south-western side ol the chain ot Job-el- Aridli, is the capital, 
which is watered by an abundant stream, and agreeably 
situated amidst date plantations and gardens producing apri- 
cots, figs, grapes, pomegranates, citrons, and other limits. 
Der’ayyali is composed ol live small towns or villages, iorming 
two principal di visions, t the eastern portion, called >Scll.e, being 
ifn one side of the deep ravine, and Tarifa, the, western, on the 
other, the whole is enclosed by a wall and lowers. Before 
the destructive, siege by Ibrahim Paslnt the town contained 
28 most pies, 30 medressehs, and about, 2500 houses, gene- 
rally good, some ol brick, others ol stone, and its population 
exceeded 15,000 souls. - ’ The Wadi Beni IlaniJah, that: ol the 
capital, is strong, having but two approaches, the one at El 
Ayemeh on the west, and the other on the. east of.l)er’ayyah. ,: 

Veuiameh and the chain ol Job-el- Aridli, together with 
Waschom and the other districts already noticed, stretching 
to the N.W. as far as Job-el-Shammar, 'constitute the extensive 
district, of Nedjd Aridh, or the mountainous part of Nedjd. 

1 Abii-l-fedii, in M. l)e hi ltoquc’s Voyage in Arabia. 

« ibid. • * * 0*r. Sprcnger’s Notes. 

• Captain Sad tier, Bombay Literary Society, vol. III., p. 46t). 

5 Mengiu’s History of Muhanimed ’Alt. 

■■ Arabic Geo. MS., translated by Hr. Aloys Sprengcr. 
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The district of El ITaryk, which is one day and a-half 
south-eastward of Yemameh, is about 90 miles from east to 
’west, and nearly 40 from north to south, and at the latter 
extremity it touches Rhoba-el-Khali. If contains Naim, K1 
Hebrali, El Ma'lka, El Ilulnli, and El Ilaryke, the principal 
place ; but, the tract itself is almost unknown. 

Near the south-western extremity of Nedjd, on the borders 
of I Iijaz, is the tract called El IJakarra ; southward of this 
is Wadi Taslys, and again, a little farther, Wadi fSobeyh, a 
district extending for about 80 miles along the eastern side of 
the great chain, with a breadth of about 20 miles. It con- 
tains, near its south-eastern limits, the towns of Ranyeh and 
Tabula’, and, almost at the north-western extremity, that, of 


Taraba. The latter is a considerable place, as large as Tail’, 


and remarkable for the abundance of its dates. The town is 


Availed, flan bed with towers, and situated in the midst of well- 
watered palm groves and gardens, at the northern extremity of 
Wadi Sobeyh. 1 

Eastward and north-eastward, from its borders to those of 
Rhoba-el-Khali, is t.lie fertile district of SSelieran, e .tending, 
in an oval shape, north and south. Towards the latter extre- 
mity is Wadi Scheran, a spacious valley, with many branches 
falling into it and, at the opposite is JJische, the capital. 
The town is defended by a strong castle situated in a broad 
valley ol the same name, which extends six or eight hours, 
and abounds with rivulets, wells and gardens, Being on the 
principal route between Nedjd and Yemen, llische is con- 
sidered to be the military key of the latter province. The 
houses are -better than those of Tail’, but are detached from 
one another, and are scattered over a considerable tract. The 
castle is strong and substantial, with a ditch and lolty walls. 2 

On the north-eastern border are the plains occupied by the 
Ren i Kaktan, perhaps the most ancient tribe existing, 3 and on 
the south-eastern side, the tract called Wadi Dowuser. The 
latter contains, towards, the northern limits, El Seleyel and 
El Farah, and towards the south, Mchallet-el-IIatatbeh, El 


1 Burckhardt's Travels in Arabia, vol- II., p. 383. 
* Ibid., p. 384. 3 Ibid. 
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Eudam, and El Motile. The Dowascr Arabs are described 
as being very tall, and almost a black race : they live here 
in winter, and remove to more fertile pastures during the 
summer. Next to these are the lleni Kelb, whose language is 
so barbarous that it has been compared tothebftrking of dogs. 1 

El Afladj, the last district, to be noticed, lies immediately 
north-eastward of Wadi Dowascr, and is of an oval shape. 
It contains Mescheylleh, El Anegley, EL (Jhoal, El Kharfch, 
Starah, Ilararah, Leyle, and El IJedey; but, like the former, 
district, it is scarcely known. 

Onward is the principal desert of Ncdjd, which extends 
north-eastward nearly 5° by upwards ol 3 in width Irom the 
south-eastern to the north-western side, when; it is hounded 
hy Joh-el-A ridh. This portion of Arabia has long been con- 
sidered a mere sandy waste, only watered Irom the clouds; hut 
recent accounts show that it is not ipiite so desolate; and it 
is at least partially inhabited. In summer time it is wholly 
deserted, being without, wells; Imt in winter, after rains, 
when the sands produce herbage, all the great tribes ol Ncdjd, 
llijuz, and Yemen, uasture their Hocks in parts ol this desert, 
bordering respective w on their own countries." 

• Ncdjd is the original seat, as well as the present centre, ol 
the Wahhabi power; and to the firmness of this people in 
maintaining their new religion, as well as to their gallant 
defence of their country, against the inroads of the Pasha of 
Egypt, wo are indebted for the little knowledge that has been 
recently gained of the state of the province. This is derived 
from the observations made hy Monsieur lAjciigin, who served 
in Ibrahim Pashas army; also from Captain Sudleh-’s journey, 
and that of M. Keinan, which was made long before. 

One of the principal routes is from El Khatit, in a west- 
south- westerly direction to Per’ayyah, and another lies more 
southward; this was billowed by Captain Sadleir, from El 
Ilassa by Amer-llobbiu and ? antbiijfh to the same city. 
From tliis there is a caravaji route to JUekkah, keeping S.W. 
along the slopes of Jelf-cl-Aridh ; and passing hy Soda, Kar- 

* Ibid., p. 320. 


1 Burcklnirdt’s Travels in Arabia, vol. II., p. 380. 
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jathain, Damn, Sarfn, Jadibi, Koba, ft! a ran, V agent, Autus 
and Zcymc, to Mekkah. Another proceeds from Dor ayyah, 
N.W. by Shakra to the commercial town of Anizcli, from 
whence there are four principal lines, on all of which the 
communications 'are more or less active. 

The first proceeds northward to Jeb-el-Shammar, from 
whence there are three branches: one hy Synch to the river 
Euphrates, another direct towards Meshed All, Haghdad, 
and the third north-westward, through Jdf, to Damascus ami 
Syria. 

A second line, which is largely used by pilgrims, proceeds 
from Anizeli hy El Hass, Dat, Wadi-ei-Miah, Jchel-el-Mawyeh 
and El llenakyeh ; from whence, instead of continuing in a 
westerly direction, its course is a little west of south to Medinah ; 
and from the latter place, either hy the grand route to Mekkali, 
or for the accommodation of merchandise, south-westward 
through Yambo-el-Nakhol, to the coast. 

Adjoining Nedjd to the southward, and forming the; conti- 
nuation of llhobcWd- Khali, is another tract, said to he of a 
similar description ; and the district of Ef Ahkaf, v* hich some 
geographers include in Yemen : but the Turkish authors 1 * con- 
sider it to he a distinct province. «> 

El Ahkaf covers a large portion of southern Arabia, having 
Arabia Felix on the west, Hadrnmaut on the south, Oman 
on the east, and Nedjd to the north. It has been supposed to 
be entirely without inhabitants, and owing to its sterility alto- 
gether impassable f this, however, can scarcely be the case, 
since one of the khaliphs 3 raised a considerable body of troops 
in this part of Arabia* Edrisi speaks of its sandy wastes, 
adding that there are few inhabitants, and but little com- 
merce . 4 Recently a lake has been discovered in the interior, 

1 Chapter on Arabia in the Jihdn Numa; translated by Dr. Sprenger. 

* Ahkdf is one of the most dreary regions on the face of the earth. The 
Arabs give it the name of Khobii-cl-Khali, or the Empty Abode. This vast 
expanse of sand contains nearly 50,000 slpiarc miles, and lias no supply of 
water except from the. clouds. — Crichton’s Arabia, vol. I., p. 53. 

a CJto. MS. in the British Museum, translated by l)r. Sprcnger. 

1 Kccucil dc Voyages et Memoircs, &c., tome V., p. 53. 
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and towards tile borders of ’Oman a remarkable plain and a 
quicksand, without a bottom at: (it) feet. 1 * Ahkaf was once the 
seat, ol the I Jen i ’And, the tribe cursed by the Prophet. 

Jala, or . (alien, lies between Aden, the*, territory of Sun’a, 
Jladrumaut and Bel ad-el -.Idf. It is fertile,* and abounds in 
coilee and cattle. It is now independent of the I main of Sana, 

' eing governed by three princes, viz., the Sultan of Passes, who 
resides at, Medjeba, the Sultan of Al Osaka, who lives at a [dace 
ol the same name, and the Suit tin of Kara, who resides db~;v- 
castle ujion the mountain of Kara. Bel ad Schafel, and Belad- 
el- Bahia, belong to the two sheikhs of those places. 81 nigra, 
properly Sughra, the principal port, is now a village of 200 
persons, with a roughly-built castle, which for some months 
in the year is the residence of the sult an. 8 Thirty-six hours 
N.W. of Sughra, Wadi Bahrein winds through the moun- 
tains. The numerous streams of this valley How into an 
extensive lake of the same name; and Mei'n, which lias 1500 
souls, is the largest village in the district:. 8 

About 65 miles to the eastward of Sughra is Kandha, near 
Has Urlnfah ; and about, live miles inland is Kowai'yah, a town 
of about 5000 inhabitants, situated in a wide jilaiu, which pro- 
duces some spices. 4 

About, seven days towards the interior is Nasab.or Nassau!), 
a populous town ; and, in a secluded spot, farther inland, ano- 
ther much smaller called Alaghna.'* Geographically this tract 
belongs to Yemenj and the principal occupation of the inha- 
bitants is in cultivating coffee, senna, wheat., and other grain. 15 

The next province, Iladramaut, probyRly the country of 
Hazarinaveth, the third son of Joktan, 7 is hounded on the 
south-east, by the Indian ocean, on the north-east by Malirab, 
on the north by the desert, of Ahkal^ and on the west by 
Yemen, or rather Jalfea, now a separate district. 

1 Journal of the Royal Geographic;! ; ocfety fc vol. XIV., p. 111. 

* Captain Ilaincs; ibid., vol. IX., p. 139, # 3 * * * Ibid., p. 140. 

m * lieutenant Wcllsted, vt)l. II., p. 419. 

5 Captain Haines; Royal Geographical Journal, vol. IX. 

0 Lieutenant Well sled’s Travels in ’Oimin, &c., vol. II., p. 416. 

? Genesis, chap. X., v. 26. 
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The survey and description by Captain Haines, of the Indian 
navy, have made us acquainted with the coast, buVthe interior 
is little known. Indeed this interesting province has scarcely 
beeu visited by any European, if we except the hasty journey 
of a Polish gentleman, 1 who traversed it in going from Mokha 
to Mask at, keeping parallel to, and at no great distance from, 
the coast. During this undertaking that gentleman met with 
a number of villages, surrounded by cultivation ; but a wilder- 
ness constitutes the greatest part of the tract lying between 
the Arabian and Persian Gulfs. The province under conside- 
ration, which probably is the finest portion of the country, 
contains three descriptions of people, viz., the Bedawin, the 
Kobails or highlanders, and Arabs, who have become fixed 
residents in the towns and villages. These are in a flourish- 
ing condition, frequently having well- watered valleys around 
them ; while the rest of the country exhibits a diversity of 
soil, with a surface consisting of mountains, hills, wadis and 
deserts ; but according to the information lately collected, the 
whole province is fertile, the towns and villages populous, 
with abundance of water, fine date groves, &e. '1 be moun- 
tainous tract of Diger* produces the celebrated frankincense. 

In former times this province had three ports f Mirbatli, 
Shatter mah, and El Shahr or Shehr: the first is near the 
eastern limits, and is a place of extensive commerce with the 
port of Dafar or Zufar, five farsangs westward, which is cele- 
brated for gums, senna, &.c. 4 The last, El Shahr, once the 
seat of the Adites, and since a flourishing [tort, exporting 
amber, &c. a is now a mere village of 300 fishermen, with a 
fort; it belongs to the Xasaidi tribe.' 1 In the interior were 
the ancient mountain towns, called I rein and Terim, each con- 
taining, it is said, 10,000 inhabitants, of whom in the former 

1 The hi*e Mr. Borowski, whom I met in 1P31, just after lie reached Persia, 
subsequently to ihe journey in question ; soon afterwards he entered the Shah’s 
service, and was killed during, the protracted siege of Herat. 

* Royal Geographical Journal, vol. IX., j> 151. 

3 Arabic Geo. MS. in the British Museum, translated by Dr. Sprcngcr. 

4 Royal Geographical Journal, vol. IX., p. 151. 

5 Arabic Geo. MS., translated by Dr. A. Sprenger. 

0 Koval Geographical Journal, vol. IX., p. 151. 
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place there were 3000 spearmen. 1 Hadnunaiit was once the 
chief place, and at four days from thence is Shibain, the more 
recent capital. The last is a fortress, situated on the slope of 
Mount. Moham, which is covered to the summit, with villages, 
fields, and palm-trees ; and is celebrated for its beautiful cor- 
nelians, amethysts, and onyxes. 2 Four miles north-westward 
of Sliehr is Suku-el-Basir, a town of 1500 inhabitants, with 
a proportion of mosques; it is seated in a luxuriant, valley, 
which produces tobacco, vegetables and excellent dates. 3 ‘1 'eq 
miles onward is Shehr, the capital of the district, with a forti- 
fied castle, the residence of the sultan, placed on an eminence 
in the centre. The town extends about a mile along-shore, 
and is of a triangular shape ; it. contains a mosque, a custom- 
house, and about 0000 inhabitants. Some coarse cottons, 
gunpowder, and implements of war are here manufactured, 
and the annual duties on trade produce 5000/.' 

Fifteen miles south-westward of Shehr is Makallah, the 
principal commercial depot, of the south coast of Anibia ; the 
town partly occupies a projecting rocky point, and partly the 
lower slope of a rang:.* of reddish limestone clilfs 300 feet high. 
Six towers have been constructed for the protection of the 
p>Jaee; behind which Jeb-el-dhurrah rises 1.300 feet, above the 
sea. The inhabitants consist of the Hern Hasan, the Yufa’i 
and Karaehie tribes, with some Banians and other foreigners, 
in all amounting to about, 1500 souls; they have some remains 
of the ancient, trade to India: gums, hides, coflee, and large 
quantities of senna, being exported from thence in return for 
cotton, cloths, lead, iron, crockery, rice, plates, sheep, honey, 
aloes, frankincense and other spices, -and also some slaves; 9 
there is besides a considerable coasting trade. 6 The route from 
this port to Sihun, now the capital of Haijramaiit, is byTukam, 
Jeb-el-Akar, Wasel, Kaidah, a considerable place, Sa’ah, Abd- 
al-Beti and Turbal/ 

In this district and the horde: big tjjict of Ahkaf tradition 

• • 

1 Royal Geographical Journal, vol. IX., p. 151. 

3 Edrisi, cd. Jaubert, vol. V., pp. 53, 149, llccucil de Voyages, &c. 

* Ibid. 4 Ibid., p. 152. 

5 Royal Geo. Journal, vol. IX., pp. 149, 150. * Ibid. 7 Ibid. 
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delights to place the remains of Kasr Moseheitl, the palace of 
the powerful Shedad .Hen Ad, who could tear up trees hy the 
roots, and eat as much as 28 ordinary men ; and at the oppo- 
site or north-western extremity of Hadranmut, Kubr-el-IIoud, 
the tomb of the Prophet, near Hounlath : elsewhere in this 
territory' are placed Hir-Horhout and liir-Moaatthale, two 
enchanted wells ; one of which may possibly be represented 
by the quicksand recently discovered, and already noticed 
;(p: 636). 

'Fhe territory of Malirah properly commences where Makal- 

lah terminates, but. the present limits of the province include 

a portion of Shell r, since they extend south-westward to the 

foot of the She'ikhawi mountains, and again north-eastward 

to 'Onnin ; the sea is on the south-east, and El Ahkaf on the 

north-west. The whole is, however, considered by some of 

the Arabian geographers as part of ancient Iladrainaut, and 

both provinces are traversed by the prolongation of the same 

great ('hit in of mountains. The capital, Dzifar, is also called 

Ahmedyat, from its founder Ahmed - ben -Mii bammed, 1 who 

destroyed the town of Medivat., on the coast.' 

* • ! 

In the interior is the district of A unhid, with a capital of 
the same name, situated seven days from Shell r. One day 
from thence is the tomb of Kaktan, a celebrated place of devo- 
tion ; at which a great fair is .also'hcld. 3 Near the coast is 
the town of TIaseks, and a little way from the shore opposite 
to Sherbadhiit are the Kurin Muria isles. This sterile group, 
live in number, viz., Hellaniyah, Soda, Jcbeliyah, Karzsiwot, 
and Ilasiki, appear, to have been what was at one time a con- 
tinuation of t.he mountains, 1 passing through Morbat and 
Hasik. The structure consists of ridges of granite, surmounted 
by a kind of trap or green stone, which, in the form of dykes, 
pervades the mass, and also appears in the shape of seams run- 
ning in all directions through the granite. In Hellaniyah, 
the largest, the hills form a cluster of sterile peaks in the centre 

t 

1 In a. ii. 610. 1 

2 Arabic MS., 7502, in the British Museum, translated by I)r. A. Sprenger. 

3 Nichbuhr’s Travels, vol. !!., p. 109; Heron’s translation. 

* The Kartat] and Mai tail of Edrisi, tonic V., p 54, cd. Jaubcit. 
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of the island rising to 1510 feet,.' The vegetation chiefly 
consists of a few tamarisks and some salt-water shrubs, and 
the inhabitants, who do not exceed 23 souls, obtain a scanty 
subsistence; by fishing with the hook and basket, from ledges 
of rock on the lee-side of the island a few loose stones in t he 
form of a circular wall, with a roof of sea-weed resting on fish 
bones, form their ordinary dwellings. 

Of the four other islands which are uninhabited. Soda, the 
most considerable in size and elevation, is a shapeless mass of # 
hare rock, chiefly granite, rising abruptly from the sea, about 
six miles to the westward. On it arc the remains of a village 
and a few tamarisk hushes, hut no inhabitants. 

Jebebyah, the third, is the easternmost; it consists of two 
or three bare rocks, rising to the height of 560 feet, and many 
small patches of ground, scarcely emerging from the sea ; this 
is the favourite resort of the gannelv* and other sea-birds, hut 
no fresh water is to lie found. 4 

Karzawet, the fourth, the Redondo of Europeans, its of red- 
dish-coloured granite, which rises in two cones ; the greater 
being 210 feet high.". 

Hasiki, the last and most western of the group, is about, 
13* miles from Soda and 20 from the Arabian ‘coast. It. con- 
sists of a long ridge of hills running north, with two peaks, 
rising to the height of 100 feet. It is chiefly of reddish granite, 
without fresh water, and, like Jeheliyah, covered with gannets 
and divers. 1 ’ 

The Arabs call th’ese islands Jezair Ben Khalian, from a 
family of the great Malm tribe who seized them. 7 According 
to local tradition the descendants of. the rebellious tribe of 
A’d here maintained their ancient faith long after the rest, of 
the ] ten insula had embraced the doctrines pf Mu hammed ; hut 
at length a pestilence swept all away except a young woman, 
who, being rescued by a [Kissing Arab, became the mother of 
the present race.* * . 

1 l)r. Hulton’d account of the Kufia Mut in Islands, vui. IX., p. 157, of the 
Royal Geographical Journal. * a Ibid., pp. 157, 160. 

Pelicanus bassanus, or Solan goose. 

4 Roval Geographical Journal, vol. XI., p. 159. 

® Ibid., p. 160. 7 Ibid., pp. 163, 164. m 


5 Ibid., p. 158. 
H Ibid., p. 164. 
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Bel ad Mesoun, or ’Oman, the next province, according to 
the Arabs derives its name from one of the sons of Bot it. 
forms the south-eastern extremity of the whole territory, and 
it. hikes the figure of a broad Hat peninsula ; with a horu (lias 
Mussendom) towards the north-east, forming one side ol the 
stniits of Ormus, and another (Has-el-Hadd), running into the 
Indian ocean at the south-eastern side. Only a small part is 
washed by the Persian (lull’; the rest is on the ocean, which 
being usually much agitated is called Balir ’Oman, or the 
Swelling Sea. 

At, present 1,he territory ends at the pirate coast, instead of 
the borders of K1 Ah’sa, which were formerly the boundary ; 
whilst on the opposite, or south-eastern side, it touches Mah- 
rah, or Hadramaut opposite to the island of jMa/ura, in '20° 18' 
N.L.. The intervening space, in a line running north-west- 
ward to the Persian Gulf, is a desert tract, merging into that 
of El Ahkaf; the distance to the latter nowhere exceeding 
150 miles from the sea. 

In addition to what lias been collected by other individuals, 
the recent travels of Lieut. Wellsted, of the Indian navy, have 
made us well acquainted with a considerable portion of the 
interior of this interesting province. <- 

Here the mountain chain, already noticed as almost encir- 
cling Arabia, becomes very marked. Under the name of «leb- 
el-Felluli it runs almost, parallel to the coast from the neigh- 
bourhood of Ras-el-Hadd, till it makes a south-western sweep 
opposite Mask at., where it is chiefly mica slate, from 1000 feet 
to 2000 feet, high. 1 2 Soon afterwards it. resumes a direction 
parallel to the sea, under the name of Jeb-el-Akhdar, or the 
green mountains. This part of the chain presents for the 
most part a hare surface of limestone, enclosing valleys and 
hollows which are extensively cultivated and yield an abun- 
dant supply of pomegranates, citrons, almonds, nutmegs, codec, 
grapes, and other productions. 3 The chain, under various 
local names, continues to run parallel to the coast at the dis- 

1 Arabic MS. in the British Museum, 'in 02, fol. 890. 

* Lieutenant WelLtcd’s Travels in ’Oman, &c., vol. I., p. 315. 

3 Li' ulcnaiit Wellsted, vol VII., p. 108, of the Royal Geographical Journal. 
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tance of about 30 miles, till it meets the Persian gulf at. llsis- 
el-Khni'mah ; previously sending out, from near the parallel of 
25° N.L, a branch to Maskat, between which and the preced- 
ing branch are singular piles of mountains, of various eleva- 
tions. 1 * * The width of the main chain is 12 or lo miles, the cul- 
minating point being 7187 feet above the sea, and the average 
height from 3000 feet to .3000 feet ; the lower ranges are gene- 
rally of felspar and mica slate, and the upper of primitive lime- 
stone ; the chain is wit hout wood and has a barren appearance. ^ 

Tbe surface of the province is varied by woods and oases, or 
cultivated tracts at short intervals from one another; the latter 
produce wheat., barley, and a variety of fruits ; in the former are 
lofty trees, chiefly the Acacia Arabic a and the Acacia vera, 
both producing gum-arabic ; but that which is obtained from 
the last is the best/ 

Some centuries back the foreign commerce of this province 
extended to Sinde, India, China, and Africa; 4 5 the interior 
trade was carried on northward along the Persian Wulf, and 
again westward by Xe/uyab, Ajlah, Adliud, Pir-es-Selah and 
•lak ; from whence tjiore are 21 mcrhileh to iWckkah, eight of 
which are. through siiuiv deserts/' 

# * , m % rn 

.The native subdivisions of tire province are four; the district 
of ’Oman occupies the centre, dailan all the tract to the south- 
eastward, and Dhorrah and llatna in parallel directions lill 
up the remainder of the territory : the latter lying along the 
coast, aud the former south-west of the great chain. 

The district of Julian has one ancient and one modern port; 
the. ’former contains the remains* of one building near the fell- 
ing village of Kilhat., which is about. 35 miles north-west of 
Rsis-el-IIadd, and the latter is about midway between the two 
places. It presents merely a collection .of huts, neatly con- 
structed of palm branches, oil either side of a deep lagoon, 
which serves as a harbour from which, during the fair season, 

1 Lieutenant Wcllsted, veil. VII., p. 1 12, of the Royal Geographical Journal. 

* Lieutenant Wei 1 sted’s Travel s*in ’Om:in, &c\, vol. I., p. 138-140. 

* Ibid., p. 283. 

4 Notes from Al Azizc; translated by Dr. Aloys Sprenger. 

5 Jilnin Nuraa, p. 543. 
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about 200 bagalas trade to the shores of India, Africa, and 
those of the two gulfs. 1 

The country inwards is uninteresting and almost desert as 
far as the camp of the Beni-Abu-Ali, 'and the ruined fort 
which was destroyed by the troops under Sir Lionel Smith, in 
1 8.20. Scarcely eight miles north-westward are the Beni-Abu- 
llasan tribe, whose huts are placed beneath the foliage of 
date and other trees at the commencement of Wadi Beth a. 
This fine valley takes a north-westerly direction to Bedi’ah ; 
and, owing to the kanat.s, which convey water thither from 
a distance often exceeding five miles, it has the most luxuriant 
vegetation. The almond, fig, orange, lime, and date trees 
attain perfection, amidst stately walnut-trees ;* and every kind 
of fruit, grain and vegetable common to India, Persia and 
Arabia, is to be found in the oasis of Bedi’ah. - * 

The district of ’Oman begins at tliis place, and several cul- 
tivated spots occur at intervals from thence to I brail, an old 
town with castellated houses, situated 22 miles N. 42° W. of 
Bedi’ah. Wadi Bet ha continues in a north-western direction 
toSemmed, another fertile spot; and scarcely 23 mil. s W.S.W. 
of the latter is Minna. This town is situated amidst lofty 
almond, citron,’ and orange trees, and is surrounded by fields 
of corn and sugar-cane stretching for miles/ whilst the valleys 
of .lehe! to the northward produce stately chestnut-trees. The 
district extends along the southern slope of the. latter range 
to Makinyat, and again on the opposite side along the coast 
to the province of .fa'ilan ; it contains a remarkable tribe, the 
Beni Rujain, an irascible, slothful and immoral race, giverr to 
idleness and addicted to an immoderate use of wine at their 
meals. 3 There are a few islands near the coast., amongst which 
may lx; noticed BurV'a and two other islets to the north-west 
of Sib; also Fahil island, close to Mask at. The latter town, 
which is also called Meskiet, is situated at the eastern side of 
an inlet forming an inner 'and an outer cove; which, although 

partially exposed to the north-west winds, arc sufficiently shel- 

« 

1 Lieutenant Wellsted, vol. VIL, p. 104, of the Royal Geographical Journal. 

* Ibid., p. 107. 3 Lieutenant Wellsted 's Travels, vol. I., p. 308. 

4 Ibid. 5 Ibid., p. 142-144. 
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tered by the surrounding rocky hills to form nil excellent har- 
bour; this inlet is admirably suited to make the capital of 
’Oman tbe first emporium of Arabian commerce, if it be not so 
already. At, the eastern extremity of the inner cove there is 
a narrow* gorge, and beyond it a winding pass, leading between 
high precipitous rocks, first, to some flourishing gardens and 
from thence into the interior of the peninsula. 

Nearly the whole of the city lies westward of the opening 
in question. The st reets are dirty, confined as to space, and . 
much obstructed by goods, porters, &c., and the buildings are 
of a very mixed description ; cupolas, minarehs, palaces, tbe 
residence of the governor, and other substantial edifices, being 
in the midst of mere huts, constructed with palm branches, 
and covered with the leaves of that, useful tree. Hut on the 
whole the cflect, is good and striking, as the houses rise in ter- 
races along the rocky slopes, whose dark, craggy and frowning 
summits are crowned with forts connected by crenellated 
Avails, supported by numerous batteries defending the Harbour. 

Seated in another cove a little way to the N r .W. is Muttra, 
or Maturah, which is* a considerable town, almost entirely a 
place of business, and voytaining more well-built, houses than 
Mifrknt. At intervals of a mile, or a mile and a half, there 
are three other coves: the first called Kalehat, with a village 
dependent upon Matarah ; the t.\vo others also have each a vil- 
lage ; and all the three a Hinges are about the same size. The 
decided encouragement: given to trade, by the present distin- 
guished and liberal imam has peopled the town with a mixed 
race, descended from Arabs, Persians, Kurds, Syrians, Indians, 
Afghans and Hal belies, in all about. 6t),()0() souls, who have 
become acclimatized in a place which is almost: invariably 
fatal to Europeans.’ The inhabitants manufacture sugar, 
ulwah, some cloaks and coarse cloths ; but commercial pursuits 
are the principal occupations.® The chief exports are dates, 
madder,® sharks’ fins (sent to China;,' and salt fish, which are 

9 * 

1 The thermometer stood ift 106° in the shade at 5 r.M., 10th April. — 
Lieutenant Wellstcd, vol. I., p. 318. 

* Tbid., vol. VII., p. 103, of the lloyal Geographical Journal. 

3 Rubia tinctorum of Linn feus. 
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not subject to any duty ; and only 5 per cent, is levied on cloth, 
corn, I ndian goods and other imports, which are about the esti- 
mated value of 3,300,000 dol hire. 1 * * 

Maskat, which succeeded Postak as the capital, probably 
represents Moscha Portus in the Hadramita;.* In this town 
fine fruits, vegetables and other supplies are abundant, parti- 
cularly a variety of fish, which, when dried and pounded, is 
in the absence of herbage, tlie chief food of the horses an: 
cattle, &c. 

.1 Jhorrah, the third district, extends from the limits of 'Oman 
at the village and castle, once the town of Makiniyat, north- 
westward to the pirate tract; having the great range of moun- 
tains to the north-east, and the desert, of Ahkaf on the south- 
west. It contains several sandy and barren plains, also a broad 
and extensive Wadi, enclosed by table-topped hills on either 
side ; :i the places occupied by the Arabs are Mu skin. Aval, 
Arudli, Inan, Mazin, and several others; besides the towns of 
Obri and Bimmah. The last has a fort protecting a town of 
2000 souls, and watered by several streams ; it belongs to the 
Wahhabis. 4 * 


Thu fourth .district, Patna, fills up the space between the 
mountains and the sea; it extends from the neighbourhood of 
Maskat, north-westward to Pas Musemloiu ; and being almost 
entirely a plain it is also called Tehameh. The places situated 
between the coast and the mountains are i.uwa, Fe letch, Soda, 
Nakhl, S uru r, and the towns of Semayel and Postak. The 
latter is a considerable place, which t ill lately was the capital ; 
and to the south of it stands Kalbat, an ancient and once flou- 
rishing city." 


On the coast about 20 miles north-west of Maskat is the 
port of Sib, which is celebrated for restoring the health of 
invalids. Fifteen miles farther in the same direction is the 
fort, and town of Burka, containing 4000 inhabitants ; and 30 


1 Lieutenant VVellxteil, vol. VII., p. 1Q3, of the Royal Geographical Journal. 

* Ptolemy, lib. VI., cap. 7. * 

s 1 .iculonant Wellsted, vol. VII, p. 1 1 1 , of the Royal Geographical Journal. 

* Lieutenant Wellsted’s Travels, vol. I., p. 234. 

* Nichbuhr’s Travels Jin Arabia, vol. II., p. 115; translated by R. Heron. 
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miles beyond is the port of Suweik, which is remarkable lor 
its connexion with the story of Stinbad the sailor. Onward 
along the coast, towards the north-west, are Khaburah, Soham, 
and Soliar or ’Onniil : the latter contains 9000 inhabitants, 
and is a place of considerable trade, having at least 40 bagalas 
and a revenue of 10,000 dollars. 1 * 

The coast fora distance of 70 miles (Irom Scliinas to J)ib- 
bah) presents a succession of date groves and villages; amongst 
which latter may be noticed Kulba and Jvhortakan, two small 
ports/ Dibbah is well supplied with water ami vegetables, 
and has a castle. Mere the coast becomes exceedingly wild 
and bold, presenting as lar as (Jape Musendom a rugged chain 
of mountains, rising abruptly Irom the sea to the average height 
of 2.000 feet, without having any beach except a little coral, 
and only an occasional valley striking inwards. These show 
some date-trees along the rivulets, but. scarcely any cultivation;'' 
which is also the ease throughout, the mountainous tract stretch- 
ing Irom thence to the western shore. Including Bel ad Ner, 
this province has a superficies ol about 60,000 sipiare geogra- 
phical mih.s, and the population amounts to nearly 300,000 
souls. 4 • 

AVith the latter commences the province df El Ah’sa or 
Lahissa, also called Midger/’ which extends north-westward 
of ’Oman to the tipper extremity of the Persian (lull’ near 
(irane; having to the west. Nedjil, El Aridli, and to the north- 
west, that part of Arabia I leserta called Tnuf." It is subdivided 
into several districts' but the. coast, line constitutes the most 
important part of it, on account of the valuable pearl fishery, 
which has been long established there.. , 

This, which is also called the pirate-coast, commences with 

the port and town of Ser, the capital of the small district of 

Belad-Ser, in the vicinity of Cape Musendom ; from whence 

it extends, by Ras-el-Khannati, south-westward to the bay of 

Bahrein, a distance of 350 miles. • It is, as has been seen, 
« 7 • 


1 Lieutenant Wellsted'fl Travels in Oman, &c>, \oi. I., p. 229. 

* Ibid., p. 230. 3 Ibid. 4 Ibid. 

* Arabic Geo. MS., translated by lJr. A. Sprenger. 


c Jiha.li Nuina, p. 528. 
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studded with islands, and lull of coves, indentures, and rocky 
shallows, which render the approach exceedingly dillicult. The 
principal tribes are the .Fawasimi, the Menasir, Belli As, and 
JVIahaina, who number 19,660' males, aikl have at least, 1500 
vessels, varying in size from 10 to 400 tons, with which, dur- 
ing the intervals between the pearl seasons, they at one time 
infested the southern frontier ol‘ Arabia and the northern 
shores of India, generally putting to death the crews of vessels 
which fell into their hands. The existence, in the fourth cen- 
tury of the Hijra, of pirates carrying on their depredations 
systematically, not only along the coast, hut often far out; at 
sen, is mentioned by Ibn Haukal," and also by Kdrisi.® Hut 
in later times this evil became more formidable, by the union 
of the piratical tribes with a part of the Wahhabi people; the 
latter transferring their hostility to mankind, from tile deserts 
to the ocean surrounding them. This state of things conti- 
nued till the stronghold of lias-el-Kha'imah ((.'ape Tent) was 
captured 1 and rased to the ground in 1819. The port; then 
contained 68 large vessels and many smaller; hut since the 
treaty made at that time with the .Fawasimi by JVI:‘’or-< ieneral 
Sir Keir Orant, Abnthabbee, about j 2W miles to the south- 
west, has been their principal seat. The Company’s cruisfcrs 
in the gulf have, however, been sufficient; to keep down their 
latent but strong predilection for their old occupation. 

The inhabitants of this coast, consider themselves superior 
to the other people of the country, even to the Bedawin, from 
whom they differ by having a taller and more athletic frame, 
with a darker complexion. They are supposed to derive their 
origin from Ham : their deep colour seems, however, to he the 
result: of a recent mixture of African blood; slaves from Africa 
having, in consequence of their fidelity, been frequently enfran- 
chised and incorporated with their families. 

Opposite the western termination of the pirate coast., in the 
middle of the hay of, Bahrein, is the principal island of the 
same name, otherwise .called Avyl, which extends 274 miles 

1 Abdallah Hen Ghuchler, Makfuxla. 

9 Ouseley’s translation, pp. 85, 88. 

iul. J Hubert, tome V.^pp. (52, 152, Recueil de Voyages et Memoircs, &c. 
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in length from the northern to the southern extremity ; here 
it narrows very much, but elsewhere the width across generally 
approaches If) miles. The shores about it are very low, and 
it is surrounded by shoals, which are partly dry at low water. 
A range of moderately high hills runs through the centre of 
the island, which is fertile and has numerous springs of good 
water, with plantations chiefly of date-trees ; but if: is only 
partially cultivated. There are on the island 15 villages of 
various sizes, and two towns. Hu (I’m, the smaller of these, is 
built; round a fort on the ruins of a former town, aud it is 
situated on a hill seven miles southward of the capital. 

Manama, the chief town, and the most respectable in the 
Persian Gulf, is at the north-eastern extremity of the island ; 
it contains good buildings, a well supplied bazar, and about 
40,000 inhabitants. Independently of from 2500 to 3000 
small craft belonging to the pearl fishery, there are upwards 
of 140 vessels, of various sizes, employed in trading. To the 
north of Manama there is a good harbour, which is. however 
exposed to north-west winds ; and there is one smaller and 
safer to the south-e;«st : both of them are partly formed by the 
island of Arad. 

* The latter, the second of the group, is situated to the north- 
ward of Bahrein ; it lies very low, and is nearly divided into 
two by the sea at high water. At the south-western extremity 
is Maharag, a town enclosed by a loop-holed wall ; it' is situated 
about, a mile westward of Manama, but it: is not so populous as 
the, latter place. 

These islands were known to ancient geographers under the 
names of Tyrus and A nidus, and Pliny mentions the pearl- 
fishery in connexion with the former. 1 

Pearl oysters are to be found along the greater part of the 
Arabian coast, also in the Red Sea, and at almost every island 
in the Persian Gulf. Those of Kharraek and Borgo are the 
finest, but the depth of water at those places causes a great 
difficulty in procuring theiji ; the banks near Bahrein are by 
far the most productive and the pearls are not greatly inferior 


' Lib. VI., cap. xxviii. 
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in quality. The fishery at the latter place has in a great, mea- 
sure become, a monopoly in the hands of a few merchants, who 
manage to secure almost the whole of the profit, whilst the 
hard-working divers are in general miserably paid. The owner 
receives one-eleventh of all that is fished up, and one hun- 
dred per cent, on his advances for the support of the crew. 
The latter consists of five divers and five pullers to each boat, 
of which there are at Bahrein alone about 1500 ; and there are 
about as many more elsewhere. There are two seasons for col- 
lecting the oysters: the first, which is short and cold, is in June, 
when diving is practised only in the shallow water along the 
coast; but it is not before the intense heat prevailing from July 
to the middle of September, when the water is as warm as the 
air, that this trying occupation can be pursued without causing 
intense suffering from the cold. The diver is provided with 
a net tied round his waist to contain the oysters, then his ears 
being stalled with bees’ wax, and his nostrils compressed with 
a piece olMiorn, he is lowered into the water, the descent: being 
facilitated by means of a cord with a heavy stone at the extre- 
mity; on this he stands, holding the ropti, arid after working 
hard fora period which probably averages less than two minutes, 
he shakes a cord attached to the boat us a signal to be drawn 
up; but bis stay under water frequently does not exceed 85 or 
40 seconds. The operation takes place on an empty stomach, 
and under favourable circumstances as to temperature; the 
task is repeated l'i or 15 times in a day, without being consi- 
dered injurious to the constitution. 1 Some precaution is, how- 
ever, necessary, and when the- diver is overcome by fatigue he 
must abstain from lood,. till lie has been refreshed by sleep ; 
but. notwithstanding all his bodily exertion, a favourable season 
seldom gives him more than a clear profit of from 80 to 50 
Spanish dollars. The pearl-fishery lias rather declined of late 
years, but the produce is still considerable f two-thirds of it, 
when taken out of the shells and dried, belong to the mer- 
chants at Bahrein ; the pearls are sized by sifting them. 

I 

Colon* :i Wilson, in the Royal Geographical Journal, vol. III., p. 284. 

8 Golom l Wilson makes tiie average about 300,000/.; see the Ruyul Geo- 
graphical Journal, vol. HI., p. 284. 
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Tlie divers are exceedingly expert, and it may not be out of 
place to mention that the .Honourable Company’s sloops of 
war, Elphinstone and Coote, bad their copper cleaned by these 
individuals in 1835; the task was speedily accomplished by 
means of 50 divers employed for this purpose on each side of 
the ship. 

The north-western extremity of Bahrein is bai'ely 10 miles 
from the Arabian coast, and there intervenes, but nearer to 
Bahrein than to the coast, an uninhabited island, called deb- 
el -Hussein. An extensive flat, called 'Feign mouth Shoal, 
extends at least 10 miles northward of Bahrein; and some 
miles farther towards the north-west is the Island of Tirhoot, 
or Taroot, which is 10 miles long from N.W. to S.K. ; it is 
well watered and thickly covered with date groves; 1 and on 
the mainland, just opposite, is El Kliatif. This is the prin- 
cipal town of the district, of the same name; it is situated on 
low ground amidst gardens, and contains some good houses', 
which are surrounded bv walls and defended by a citadel. The 
populat ion is about 6000 souls ; to which Yebrin and the 15 
other surrounding ullages give an addition of 19,000 souls. 3 
There is some trade with India, particularly with Surat, but 
the principal commerce is with Bahrein. The district pro- 
duces an abundance of rice, also wheat, barley, dates and other 
fruits, among which are -musk and water melons, the latter 
weighing from 35 to I01bs.; :, sind the revenue of the district of 
Kh.itif, independent of the pearls, is 86,000 Herman crowns. 1 
A little way westward of the town sire sonic remains which 
are supposed to mark the site ■of ancient^ Oerrlia, the llegio 
Mitcina of the Hreeks. a • . 

The desert, district of Debenah succeeds, and stretches north- 
westward of El Ah’sa, along the Hull', nesjr the upper extremity 
of which is Hrsine, or Quade, a considerable town situated on 
a kind of peninsula sit the southern side of a line bay, forming 
an extensive harbour. The entrance, ^wlncli is on the eastern 
side, is in si great, degree sl^eltereu by .the islands of Pheliclie ; 

* Captain Sadleir's Journey, vol. III., p. 45G, of the Bombay Lit. Trans. 

* Ibid., p. 458. Ibid. 4 Ibid. 

4 Strabo, lib. XVI., p. 765 
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and the port extends westward several miles before it becomes 
too shallow for large vessels; its width, from south to north, 
opposite the town, extends nearly seven miles before the water 
is less than three fathoms deep. Gram: ifc 43 miles S.W. of 
the bar of the Euphrates, with which river it has a second 
communication by going round the Island of lloobian ; it is 
completely an Arab town, the houses being clay-built, with 
several small flat-roofed apartments, built round a court; and 
it. probably contains more than 8000 persons. It is situated 
in a very arid country, badly supplied with water, and almost 
deprived of verdure and cultivation, with the exception of a 
lew dates ; but in other respects the place is flourishing, having 
about 800 bagalas for the trade by sea to India and other 
parts. It carries on an inland trade by means of caravans, 
which go to Yemen, Ncdjd, the llijaz, &c., and also from the 
neighbouring city of 15ns rah to Mekkah, &e. 

The interior of El Alvsa presents a varied surface, contain- 
ing a good deal of desert, but having at intervals camps or vil- 
lages and sometimes towns. It is subdivided into several small 
districts, the most considerable of which hears the s-uie name; 
it is also called Jjahissa, and is justly celebrated for its small 
but remarkably active breed of horses. Fool, the capital, h 
surrounded by a mud wall 50 feet high, with two gates, and 
a ditch: it is situated about, (Hi miles south-eastward of Khat.if; 
and, including the suburbs, a large open village with cultivated 
grounds and date plantations to the eastward ; there are about 
15,000 inhabitants. 

On the road to* the capital, about 51 miles from Kliatif, is 
the walled 'village of Joiniah, situated in the midst of date 
groves, and abundantly supplied with water, especially an 
extensive lake, which, fertilizes the adjacent plain. 1 

Three quarters of a inile northward of Foof is the fort of 
Muharrez, or Mubuyez, surrounded by a deep ditch defended 
l>y lofty towers ; it has .one gate leading to an extensive open 
suburb, which, with the .inhabitants of the fort itself, probably 
amount: to 10,000 souls. Extending eastward of Muharrez 

* Captain Smlleir’s Journey, in the Bombay Lit. Trans., vol. III., p, 404. 
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arc date proves, interspersed with many large villages and ham- 
lets, containing, it is said, together, u population ol' 50,000 
persons, with abundance of good well water and some lakes ; 
it was formerly supposed that a river flowed from thence to 
the Persian Gulf; but it is now known th.ft this is not the 
ease. Wheat, barley and rice are cultivated here*, also apricots, 
figs, melons, and other fruits; and the tamarisk is sufficiently 
large to be used in roofing dwellings. 1 Elsewhere permanent, 
villages are occasionally met with, which are separated ’from ” 
one another by desert tracts encrusted with salt, and occa- 
sionally by patches of sand between low ranges of hills, and at. 
intervals occur file camps of the JBeduwms. Between Airier 
liabbia and El Ah’ sa by the short road, the surface is covered 
with grass, bushes, & c. ; amongst the latter are the babul-tree 
( mimosa ) and. some others bearing wild plums ; deer and 
horses are found in this part of the country, 2 but there is only 
one village, llowarah, which is situated on the frontier of 
i\edjd ; if. is walled, surrounded by date, plantations, and well 
supplied with water from a large lake ; there is also a copious 
hot spring. . 

A carrying trade “xjsted in Arabia probably Wore the ear- 
nest records of profane history ; But the journeys of Abraham 
and Lot, and the circumstances connected with the sale of 
Joseph prove, at. least, that the peninsula was in the days of 
those patriarchs traversed for commercial purposes. The 
balsam, myrrh and frankincense of Arabia, with the spiceryy 1 
and silks of India and China on one side, and slaves, gold-dust, 
ivory, corn, line linen, robes ttncl carpets 6n fhe other, being 
the principal objects of traffic. Tin; Arabian portion of the 
route traversed by the Ishina.elit.es and Midianites 1 was from 
the head of the Persian Gulf, through the centre of the penin- 
sula, by the way of Kirjath Arba and Gaza, into Egypt. Ano- 
ther, aud no less important route, extended from Syria to the 
ancient cities of March and Saba*; fyom whence other routes 

1 Captain Sadleir’s Journey, id tire Bombay Lit. Tians., ml. III., p. 465. 

* 3 Ibid., p. 467. 

3 Particularly cinnamon (kinman) for burnt offerings. — Kxod., chap. XXX. 
v. 23. 1 Gen., cliap. XXXVIII., v. 25-2?. 
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proceeded towards Aden, Iladramaut, Oman, &e. To these 
must be added the route from the coast of Phoenicia, through 
Baalbec and Palmyra, into Assyria ; and one which, diverging 
from this at a point beyond the Tigris, proceeded to the Cas- 
pian Sea. Some inferior routes also crossed the peninsula 
between the Persian and Arabian Gulfs. 

Tyre not. only created, but long maintained, a mercantile 
activity on the seas and in the harbours of Arabia.* This 
activity existed in the time of Arrian, who observes,* that, the 
whole of Arabia abounds with mariners, pilots and merchants: 
the latter are said to have exported native commodities to all 
the ports beyond the Straits quite to Baryganza (Beroche). 
At a later period a vessel of Seraf is staled (by Abu Said) to 
have been found on the coast of Syria ; and, if the statement 
could he relied on, this would prove that the Arabians had 
then circumnavigated Africa. 

In the time of Solomon commerce was in full activity by 
the route • of Tad mor ; ami there is little doubt that: trading 
vo v a ires down the Arabian Gulf were made before the time 

* i. 

that the Jewish monarch sent ships to Opbir. 

Subsequently Bercea supplanted Tadmar in the wilderness 
as an emporium ;'and the camels of the Arabs and Turkomans- 
transported goods from different parts of the coast to Aleppo 
in the space of from 20 to 50 hours, according to the route 
chosen. European goods were eit her carried from t hat city to 
the eastward on other animals, or transported by water. In 
the sixteenth century England largely shared in this com- 
merce, when a fleet of boats was kept at Bir, and the nature 
and objects of the trade to Babylon were clearly defined. A 
company, consisting of Sir Edward Osborne the fjord Mayor 
of London, and eleven other merchants, was formed to trade 
to Babylon, Constantinople, Angora, and other parts of the 
Levant, with a capital of 45,000 lbs. of silver, or about 137,250/. 
sterling; of this the queen (Elizabeth) contributed 10,000 lbs. 
weight of silver, or 30,4-10/., with 1;he understanding that it 
was to be returned in the course of six years, either in cash or 

’ Ezekiel, chap. XXVII. 


« 


* Periplua maris Erytliraji. 
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in spices, Turkey carpets, quills, or sucli other things as might 
please her majesty.' The spirit of the sovereign animated the 
merchants of those days ; and we find Fitch, Newberrie, and 
others, following the steps of the enterprising ( Je noose mer- 
chant Jlalhi in his descent of the Euphrates with merchandise ; 
this continued to he the route till the discovery of the passage 
round the ('ape of Good I lope gave a fatal cheek to the com- 
merce of Arabia. Previously to that, discovery this territory 
was the grand centre of the land trade; whereas, at present, , it- 
is traversed only by the caravans proceeding from Aleppo and 
Damascus towards Kurdistan and Mesopotamia. A few set 
out from Damascus and Jerusalem, and also from Egypt, and 
’Oman to the interior of the country ; those from the last-men- 
tioned territory convey Indian goods, and arc usually accom- 
panied by pilgrims. 

The sea trade is almost exclusively confined to the two gulfs, 
and is carried on in Aral* bottoms. The [mam of JMaskat 
derives ‘2(5,1250 /. annually from ’Oman, besides wliatdie receives 
from Zingebar, where he chiefly resides. Vessels arriving and 
departing from Mnkh.i to India in the summer season pay 
about 7000 dollars per month, and 1-000 dollars at other times, 
"in 1st 1 the customs at Jiddah amounted to 400,000 dollars, 
and its trade, including the caravans to Mckkah and Medina, 
to about four millions ofi dollars. 2 

From the neighbouring province of Ned I jd are exported chiefly 
horses and camels, and the woollen cloaks already mentioned. 
In return there are received from the country about, Jlagluhid 
rice, and articles of clothing; especially the showy keliyeh ; 
and from the western coast codec, drugs, and other products 
of Arabia. The goods are landed in the ports of Syria, and 
also on the coasts of the Ked Sea and Persian Gulf ; from 
which points they are transported into the interior by cara- 
vans, consisting of from 500 to 5000 camels ; and even <20,000 
are sometimes collected to proceed alpng one of the lines just, 
mentioned. The caravaijs are usually loaded each way and 
pass freely, unless cliance should throw them into the way of 

1 Coti Nero, 1). VIII., 47 ; a. d. 1583. 

s Burckluirdt’s Travels in Arabia, vol. T., p. 94. 
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the Anizeh, or some other great, trihe which happens to be 
hostile ; in this case there is levied a tax. under the plea of cus- 
tom dues, which these and other Arabs have claimed and 
received as a matter of right from time immemorial. But. it is to 
he observed, that, however oppressive, the exactions may appear, 
they only amount to a small jier-centage on the passing goods, 
and arc nut sufficiently formidable toailect materially the profit 
derived from ihe commerce. 

It. is uncertain whether the name of the peninsula was 
derived from the Hebrew, arnhah, or orebeh, a wilderness, or 
from the simple word nrnb, which in Hebrew, as well as in the 
language of the country, means a. multitude composed of dif- 
ferent tribes ; which has always been the character of the popu- 
lation of Arabia. The Turks, the Persians, and most other 
Asiatics, give to this territory the name of Arabistan, but the 
people themselves call it either BeI:id-eI-Aral> or ,fez;mt-el- 
Arab (the Arabian Island); which name is understood to he 
derived, from Arab, one of their ancestors. In the Old Testa- 
ment it is generally designated Kedar, 1 from the son of Ish- 
mael, or Kedeni, 8 before, or east; and Krz Kedrin (t.l. 10a stem 
.Land) was in the first instance applied .to the part of Arabia 
lying eastward of Palestine, and inhabited by the. descendant?, 
of Hagai* and Kctura as well as 1o that which lies more 
southward ; from this hist region the sons of Esau drove the 
Horites of Mount Seir. The Arabs are generally, in the 
Bible, designated children of the East; 4 they are the Ccdrei 
or Kcdarenians of Pliny. 3 

The tract thus occupied by the posterity of Esau forms one 
of the three-, great divisions named by Ptolemy, viz., Arabia 
Petr.eu/ which geographically is part of the Hijaz, and is sur- 
rounded on the other .sides by Egypt, Palestine, and a part of 
Syria. Commencing near Ezra, the line of separation from 

’ Gen., chap. XXV., v. 13 ; ,IW. CXX., v. 5 ; Isa., chap. XXL, v. JO, 1*7 ; 
chap. XLL, v. 11 ; chap. LX., v. 7- , 

* Jeremiah, chap. XLIX., v. 28 ; Job, chap. I., 3 ; lizckicl, chap. XXV,, 

v. 4. 0 Genesis, chap. XXV., v. 0. 

4 Judges, chap. VI., v. 3, 33; chap. VII., v. 12; and chap. VIII., v. 10. 

4 Lib. \\, cap. xii. 0 Ptolemy, lib. VI., cap. 7. 
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Arabia Deserta is a low chain of hills which run southward 
along tin* borders of Amnion, Moab, and Mount Seir, to the 
eastern side of the gulf of Akabah ; within this tract are in- 
cluded the desert of El Till, extending westward to the shores 
of the Mediterranean; the peninsula of Sinai* as well as the 
country from thence to the borders of Egypt, and the plain 
chosen by .Lot on account of its fertility. 1 

In the first, instance it; was peopled by the Thamudites, 
Anialekites, Amorit.es, Keelia bites," and other Cushite branches^ 
to whom succeeded the descendants of Abraham already men- 
tioned, with the Moabites and Ammonites ; all of whom the 
Creeks called Nabalhtei, from NebaVoth, the eldest son of 
lslunael. 3 

At one period the country of the Nubathsei included most of 
the tract, lying between the, gulf of Akabah and the Euphrates; 
it is particularly described by Diodorus Siculus, 4 as containing 
the bituminous lake of the 1 lead Sea and a strong sleep fortress, 
only approached by a difficult narrow road ; 5 evidently the 
remarkable, city of Petra, which became the capital after this 
people bad partly (.‘cased to be nomadic. Most, of this terri- 
tory was the gilt of Abraham to the sons of his concubines." 
Although mountainous and rocky, it produces drool, goats’ hair, 
honey, wax, wheat, and barley ; and the princes of Kedar were 
the merchants who supplied Tyre w ith lambs, rams, and goats. 7 
In the time of A hah. King of Israel, Mesba, King of Moab, 
contributed an hundred thousand lambs and an hundred thou- 
sand rams, with thfc wool; 8 and about, the same period the 
Arabians, in addition to a tribute of silver and other presents, 
furnished to Jeliosophat, King of Judah, 7700 sheep and 7700 
goats.” The chief town and capital of all Arabia was Areeem, 
the Rekem of the Arabs; 10 so named, says Josephus, after 

• 

1 Genesis, eli&p. XIII., v. 10. 

3 Pure Arabs, a branch of tin*. Kenites and of the family of Jethro, Mosses’ 
father-in-law. — 1 Chron., chap. If., v. 55; Jildges, chap. IV., v. 11. 

* Genesis, chap. XXV., v. 13; chap. X\ VIII., v. 9 ; Isaiah, chap. IX., v. 7. 

1 Lib. II., cap. xxix. • * Ibid. 

Genesis, chap. XXV., v. (i. 7 Ezek., chap. XXVII., v. 21. 

8 2 Kings, chap. III., v. 4. 9 2 Chron., chap. XVII., v. II. 

10 Numbers, chap. XXXI , v. 8. 
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Kekem, one of its kings, who built it ; but the Greeks call it 
Petra,' ami the Hebrews Sela, from its rocky situation . 1 2 

The town, which contained the palace of Arefas, the King of 
Arabia , 3 4 is situated in a deep and narrow rocky fissure, ; iUOO 
paces long, enclosed by inaccessible mountains, leaving only 
one entrance ; on the sides of which this surprising city was 
hollowed out. in the clefts of the rocks, it is said, by the Tha- 
mudites.' 

Arabia Deserta, the next of the ancient divisions, touches the 
preceding from Ezra to Thapsacus , 5 and extends from Mespo- 
tamin to El Hajir, and also to the borders of Ned jd and liijaz, 
or Yemen in its greatest extent. It was occupied by the Com- 
chabeni and Aesitrc near the Euphrates ; the Catanii, or 
Batanaei, towards Syria, and the Agabeni on the borders of 
Arabia Felix. Besides these there were the Khaabeni, and 
lastly the Orclieni on the Persian Gulf . 6 

The principal division, Arabia Felix, is that part of the 
peninsula which also bears the name of Yemen ; and which 
probably was first occupied during the western spread of man- 
kind. The latter name has the double signification <>f the right, 
or south (the spectator looking eastward from Syria), and feli- 
city or prosperity (youmn). It is stated, that when the sons, of 
Kaktan.the son of Amir, the son of Szaleh, the son ofArphaxad, 
the son of Shem, settled in this place, the Arabs said, the sons 
of Kaktan will be happy and from this circumstance the name 
of the province is supposed to have been derived. 

Tliis limited tract, was soon extended, 'and became the seat, 
of tlie Himyaritie. kingdom ; -and it was afterwards known as 
the territory of the Sa beans, which in the time of Strabo was 
embellished with temples, palaces, and houses, like those of 
Egypt . 8 Under the name of Arabia Felix, it was gradually 

1 Ant., lib. IV., cap. vii., s. 1 ; Fliny, lib. VI., cap. xxviii. ; Strabo, 
lib. XVI., p. 779. 

* Isaiah, chap. XVI., v. 1 () ; 2 Kings, chap. XIV., v. 7. 

3 Job., Ant., lib. XIV., cap. i., s. 4. 

4 Kilvisi, etl. J -ubert, twine V., pp. *334, 5500, llecueil de Voyages et 

Memo: res, &c. s Fliigel, Gcsc. von Arab., p. 2. 

0 Pliny, Ub. V., cap. xix. 7 Jihdn Nurna, chap. XLIV., p. 483. 

8 Lib. XVI., p. 707. 
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extended, till, in the time of Mercian, it reached the shores of 
the Persian Gulf, when it contained five kingdoms, 54 pro- 
vinces, and 164 towns, in addition to numerous islands. 

According to Ptolemy it had, on the north, Arabia Petraea 
and part of Arabia Deserta; on the east, the ‘Euphrates and 
Persian Gulf; on the south, the Arabian Sea or Indian Ocean; 
and on the west, the Arabian Gulf. 1 

The Thamudites were the first people who inhabited the 
sea-coast of this district ; to these succeeded the Sedeni, ifext. 
the Darra, then the Bambari, and finally the Arsoe.‘~ 

1 Lib. VI., cop. 7. 4 Ibid. 
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PEOPLE AND SOCIAL STATE OF ARABIA. 

Fixed and Nomadic Inhabitants. — Ancient Arabs. — Written Character. — 
Language. — Religion. — Astrology and Idolatry. — Fairs. — Philosophy and 
early Knowledge. — Tanks and Architecture. — Persons. — Dress and Weapons 
of the Arabs. — Women’s Dress. — Food of the Arabs. — Houses, Huts, and 
Tents. — Government.--' Modern Religions. — Marriages. — Deaths. — Mourn- 
ing Women. — Men’s Occupations. — Women’s Occupations. — Tent Life. — 
Commercial Caravans. — Pilgrim Caravans. — State and Decline of Knowledge 
in Arabia. — Characters given of the Arab. — His Qualities.-— Truces, War, 
&c. — Fidelity to Engagements and general Character. 


The fixed inhabitants constitute much the smaller part, and 
the nomadic inhabitants the larger part of the population of 
Arabia ; the people have been usually considered as derived 
from two Slieniite branches, viz., the descendants of Kak- 
tan and those of Ismael, by the daughter of Mozauz, or 
Modhaudh, king of the Hijaz; but those who hold this 
opinion overlook the previous occupation of the country by 
the sons of Ham, among whom the Amalekites occupied 
Bahrein, ’Oman, and the Hijaz . 1 * The two races are distin- 
guished by the difference of ‘their occupations: the posterity 
of Ham practise agriculture, while the descendants of Shem 
lead a nomadic or pastoral life. And, it may be added, as an 
indication that these twi> branches of the line of Noah have 
had possession of the country, tjiat in Southern Arabia there 
are found the names of Seba, Havilah, Sabtah, Kaamah, Sab- 
teolia, Sheba, and Dedan,’ the sons and grandsons of Cush,® 
and also those of Sheba, Havilah, Almodad, Hazarrnaveth, 
liadoram, and Ophir, the sons of Joktan . 3 


1 Arabic MS., 7357, in the British Museum; translated by l)r. Aloys 

Sprenger. * Genesis, chap. X., v. 7. * Ibid., v. 26-29. 
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According to the Arabian historians, ’Ad, king of Yemen, 
led the greater part of the giant (powerful) race of Ham into 
Africa, and made a settlement along the Nile ; and it is stated 
in the history of Arabia, written by King Juba, about thirty 
years before Christ, that the people living between Meroe 
and Syene, were not originally 'Ethiopians, but Arabs of the 
first or Cushite branches . 1 To these branches belonged the 
Tasiin and Jadis (in Hahrei'n), the Adit.es (in Yemen, and 
part of Arabia Petrie a), the Thamoudites, the Amalekites, the. 
Jorhamites, the Obailites (Abil or ’Obail), the Beni Abd 
Dhakhan, and the Omayyim or Omaha." These were the 
Arab el Ariba, the pure Arabs, or Arabs by excellence (Kou- 
lass), who are now extinct, with the exception of some traces 
of the Amalekites (Imlik or Amlik), and the Aditcs, who are 
disseminated amongst the modern tribes. 

Besides the preceding tribes, there were on the border of 
Syria, the Casluliim, the Capthorim, the PTorim, the itephaim. 
tin; Emim, Zuzim, and Zamzummim, : ‘ all branches of the 
Canaanites, many of which have disappeared ; but, according 
to the historians of the country, the Berbers of the present, 
day are. descendants of Ham through those branches. 

Tn the Appendix to this volume are given three tables, exhi- 
biting the three great branches of the Arab family. The first 
contains the descendants of llavn; the second, those of Shem; 
and the third the mixed race, or that which descends from 
Ishmacl ; and there are added a series of tables exhibiting the 
nainps of the modern tribes with their numerical strengths. 

The history of the country is almost entirely confined to 
that of the second and third branches of the people ; who, 
having never been conquered, have remained free from admix- 
ture with any foreign race. In general* they have confined 
themselves within the limits, of the peninsula ; the Tobbai, 
however, during the period of their greatest prosperity, carried 
their arms to central Asia, and at a.later period, religious 
enthusiasm enabled the Muslim Aral>» to subdue a consider- 

1 Sharpe’s Early History of Egypt, p. 96. 

* Arabic MS, in the British Museum, 7357. 

a Gen., chap. XIV., v. 5; Dcut., chap. II., v. 10 and II. 
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able portion of Asia, the northern shores of Africa, and even 
to enter Europe itself. The Arabian empire then extended 
from the confines of Tartary to the interior of Africa, and from 
the western part of India to the shores of -the Atlantic. But, 
with the exception of the bold attempt of the Wahhabi Ibn 
Sihoud, Arabia has since exercised no influence beyond its 
own boundaries. 

The Cushites having been the first people who emigrated 
Jfrom Mesopotamia, their language was necessarily one of the 
most ancient which has been used by mankind ; and there are 
fair grounds for believing that, this is what is now known as 
the Himyaritie, which is understood to be still spoken by the 
tribe of Ehhkeli, in the country near Mirbat and Zhafur, 1 and 
is almost identical with the dialect in use amongst the inha- 
bitants of Mahre and Shehri." It is exceedingly rich in the 
articulations and sounds ; 3 and has a character of a square 
form, to which much similarity may be traced in that which 
is used in the languages of Phoenicia and Abyssinia, both of 
which are derived from the Aramaic. 

The inscriptions in the Musnad, whiph have been found 
at Nakb-el-Hajar, also at Hisn Ghoralv and Jebel Hamum, 
three miles froin the village of Mayoki in Wadi Sheik a wi, 
sufficiently connect the inhabitants of this part of the country 
with the ancient Tobbai. The language here spoken is sup- 
posed to be the remains of that, which was used by the 
Aadites, who, according to general belief, occupied Iladra- 
maiit, Shehr, Mahrali, and some of 'the territory more- 
northward. 

It appeals to have been adopted by the followers of Kaktan 
instead of their own, which was the Souriyyanih branch of 
the Aramaic ; this last is supposed to have been used by that 
people when they quitted the plains of Mesopotamia ; and also 
at the period when Abraham migrated from thence. The 

1 Quiit ri£rac Lettre sur lTJistoire des Arabes avant I’Islamism, par Fulgencc 
FrcsueU p. 39. e 

* Arabic Geo. MS. in the British Museum, translated by Dr. Aloys Sprcn^er; 
Edrisi, cd. Jaubert, tome V., p. 150, Recueil de Voyages, &c. 

’ Fulircnce Fresnel, Quatriemc Lettre sur l’Histoirc des Arabes avant 
1’lslaimsm, p- 37. 
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Souriyyanih, therefore, seems to have been a language inter- 
mediate between the Chaldean and that of the Canaanites. 
It is nearly the same as the Arabic of the Koran, which was 
one of the two ancient languages of Arabia.' An ordinary 
dialect now generally prevails throughout the'territory. 

Without doubt the Cushites carried with them from Baby- 
lonia the religion of the patriarchs, a good outline of which 
appears in the tenets of Khnlcd Ben Sanan Habsita. These 
are, first, one God, who is the Creator and Governor of the 
world; secondly, the resurrection of the dead ; and, thirdly, 
the punishment of vice and the reward of virtue . 1 2 To this 
pure religion soon succeeded “ the adoration of heavenly spirits, 
as mediators between man and one immutable Holy Being, 
and to these they raised temples and altars for sacrifices and 
supplications, to which were subsequently added fastings .” 3 

It may easily be imagined how powerfully the first wan- 
derers through Arabia would be attracted by the softened 
light of the Queen of Stars, which at once illumined their 
steps during t.hqir lengthened journeys, and regulated the 
periods of time ; and it is not, therefore, surprising that the 
moon became the object worshipped by Ad ai\d his subjects . 4 

’But, ere long, the ’Adite worship was superseded by that 
of Saba the grandson of Yarab, who was surnamed Ab-del- 
Sliams, servant of the sun , 3 no doubt because he established 
the religion of Baal; and probably, also, because he adopted 
as a measure of timq, the solar in preference to the lunar year. 

The Canaanites worshipped both the sun and moon ; and 
on the adoration of these two heavenly bodies was engrafted 
that of the seven planets, the twelve 'signs of the iodine, and 
twenty-four constellations ; these became the objects of wor- 
ship in Yemen. But, in other parts, other objects of adora- 
tion were chosen. The Laliemites and Gadonites, for 

1 Fulgcuce Fresnel, Quatrieme Lettrt sur FHistoire des Arabcs nvunt 

l’lslumistn, p. 37. • * 

? Ecchellensis, Chron. Orien., Appendix C, 6, p. 148. s Ibid. 

4 Universal Hist., by Abii Muhamraed Mustapha ben Said ; translated by 
Dr. Aloys Sprenger. 

» Volney’s Supplement to Larcher’s Herodotus, p. 193. 
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instance, worshipped the planet Jupiter; the Beni Asad, 
Mercury ; and the Maisanites, the eye of Taurus, (Alde- 
baran ). 1 Almost every tribe had a particular idol : the 
Hodhailites of Medinah worshipped Say; the Madhngites, 
Yagut ; the Ta'minites, Faras. There were also the Syrian 
Gods, Asaf and Naicla;- and Surva and Ya’uk, two idols which, 
it is pretended, were worshipped in the time of Noah . 3 After- 
wards deceased men became objects of adoration : but some, 
.as the Korashites and Beni Kenana, worshipped the Creator, 
(Aziz) ; others paid divine honours to angels or genii, whilst 
some denied all kinds of revelation, and followed the very 
lowest kind of idolatry. The tribe of Kodhail worshipped 
Sawa ; the tribe Modlig and the tribes of Yemen, Yagtrutli ; 
Dhu el Kela worshipped the eagle (Nasr) ; Ilamdan wor- 
shipped Ya’uk ; and Tafif, Aliat. But the followex-s of Shetn 
generally, and the descendants of Abraham more particularly, 
continued to be pure theists, until their tenets were gradually 
lost in Sabaism, which became general in the time of the 
Israelites, when even the ornaments about the necks of the 
camels, particularly, one of a crescent shape 4 had reference to 

this idolatry . 5 , * 

* * 

Astrology always formed a part of Sabaism, in which mettle 
of faith the heavenly bodies were peopled with divine intel- 
ligences, by whom it was supposed the lives and actions of 
men were regulated. The Arabians believed the predictions 
of astrology, but their faith was not so comprehensive as that 
which prevailed in Chaldea and Egypt, where a separate ylass 
of men, devoted to. astronomy, professed, from celestial obser- 
vations, ter deduce a knowledge of coming events. Amongst 
the Arabs the regularity of the movements of the heavenly 
bodies was made subservient to a more practical purpose, and 
the stars became objects of interest us the guides of their 
wanderings ; whilst the return of the seasons, the phases of 
the moon, and other phenomena were observed with care, on 
account of. their use in regulating the ordinary concerns of 

‘ Volney’s Supplement to Lnrcher’a Herodotus, p. 193. * Ibid. 

, • From the Kamue, by Dr. Aloys Sprenger. 

Isaiah, chap. III., v.^18. * Judges, chap. VIII., v. 21. 
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life. The Arabs, in fact, maintained that no individual 
deserved to be considered an astrologer who was not thoroughly 
acquainted with the science of astronomy. 

No doubt, at the period of their migration into Arabia, the 
Cushites jjossessed some knowledge of astronomy, and this 
may have been extended by the arrival of the Kaktanites, and 
the descendants of Abraham from Mesopotamia 

The great pastoral wealth of the Arabian chiefs in ancient 
times enabled them to dispense, especially to strangers,- an 
extensive hospitality. Men were employed in the day time 
to collect, and even compel, guests to come in ; and that this 
generosity might be equally indulged at night, beacons were 
kept burning to point out to the benighted traveller where 
he might find shelter and entertainment. If the stranger 
chanced to be one of the kiwi, or travelling historians of 
those days, or even a muhaddith, that is, a reciter of tales, a 
class of men who availed themselves of the opportunity to 
otter occasional compliments to the host and his guests, he 
was loaded with presents to an extent which sometimes impo- 
verished the donor. , A circumstance of this nature gave rise 
to the proverb, “ like the generosity of Hafim Tai.” Such 
hospitality was not confined to the great, for The tent or house 
of an ordinary chief, like those of Abraham and Lot, was 
always open, and the host, frequently sat at the door for the 
purpose of inviting the wayfaring man. After being refreshed, 
the stranger proceeded on his way, to enjoy at his need the 
hospitality of another chief ; and he was usually furnished with 
a small supply of food suitable for the continuation of his 
journey. Even an enemy was sure of a hospitable. reception. 

The pagan Arabs abstained from incursions and every kind 
of hostility during the four sacred- months of the year, and 
likewise during the continuation of many of the ancient fairs, 
which were established for the benefit of commerce and the 
extension of social intercourse between distant places. One 
fair, which lasted nearly a # month, took place in Dumak-el- 
F.andel, at certain periods, for the purpose of buying, selling, 
and barter; another took place in Hijaz, near the present 
temple of Mekkah, probably on the plain of Arafat. There 
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was one in ’Oman, another in Arem, and another in Kais- 
esh-Shajz, which continued several days. A fair was held 
at ’Aden for aromatic drugs, precious stones, and other valu- 
able merchandise, and one at Rabiya, in'Hadramaut, where 
were sold goat’s leather, and cloths of different colours, 
which were manufactured in I’ran. But the fair at 
Akath was the most interesting of all. Here poets competed 
with one another for a prize, and the poem of the victor was 
copifed in letters of gold.' This fair, and indeed nearly all 
those which were instituted for commercial dealings have 
ceased since the time of Muhammed, whose religion and policy 
have been most prejudicial to the country. 

The fair of Oukazh, was not only a great annual market, at 
which all the tribes of Arabia met for the purposes of com- 
merce, but it served as a focus, in which was collected the 
literature of the country. Here poets, who were also war- 
riors, met to celebrate their individual exploits in verse, and 
thus peaceably contend for the honours due to military merit. 
This fair was held between Tai’f and Nakhlah, and commenced 
with the new moon of Dliou’bjadali, which was the *. ommence- 
ment of « period of three months, during* which all hostilities 
were suspended." Whilst the fete lasted, the competitors 
appeared in masks ; and, in the recitations, their voices were 
supplied by those of the public criers, who remained near them, 
and repeated aloud their words. As the competitors were 
unknown to one another, the meeting could not give rise to 
any quarrels ; but, on the contrary, it was the means of pre- 
serving a spirit of* emulation among the different tribes there 
assembled. . Moreover, this congress of poets contributed to 
unite in one the various dialects, and improve the language 
of Arabia . 8 

Before the time of *Muhamn\ed, the chiefs of Arabia not 
only prided themselves on a long line of ancestors, but gloried 
in the number of followers;, the extent of means at command 
for their support, and freedom frojn the vice of avarice. In 

1 Arabic MSS. in the British Museum, translated by Dr. Aloys Sprenger. 

8 Ltttres sur l’Histoire des Arabes avant l’JUlamism, par Fulgence Fresnel: 
notes, p. 31-33, premiere Lettre. 
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fact, in those days, an obligation was conferred by receiving a 
favour. The education of the Arab comprehended the arts of 
swimming and horsemanship : he was taught to throw the 
jerid ; to use the lance, the sword, and the battle-axe, and to 
practice a sort of mounted archery. He *was frequently 
exercised in mock coinbats ; and he was almost constantly 
engaged in racing, hawking, or hunting. A feudalism pre- 
vailed in Arabia ; and the military institutions of the country 
were essentially chivalric : youths of rank, as soon as they 
became qualified, were admitted to the rank of warriors, and to 
the enjoyment of all the privileges of that class ; and, like the 
knights of Europe, they considered war as the only occupation 
in which, consistently with their dignity, they could engage. 
The trilns was led into the field by its chief, and the chief 
fought for victory ; but his followers fought for him ; and not 
unlrequently, in order to save the effusion of much blood, a 
war was decided by champions selected by both parties. A due 
subordination to the chief of the tribe was maintained ; but 
there existed a spirit of companionship among the members, 
which secured mutual support in battle. The banner of the 
tribe was the rallying pohit,; but when a prodigious effort was 
to be made, a young and beautiful maiden on horseback took 
its place, that, by her presence, slie might incite the warriors 
to the performance of such acts of valour as the occasion should 
demand. 

In addition to the preceding circumstances, in which the 
customs of the ancient Arabs resembled those of Europe in the 
middle ages, may be mentioned* trials by ordeal ; the point of 
honour in keeping the promise of protection, and the suspen- 
sions of hostilities on certain days of the year, particularly 
during the seasons of the great festivals. . 

During the times of ignorance, as those were called, which 
preceded the epoch of the Hijrah, the religion which the 
Arabs had derived from Mesopotamia and Chaldea, had 
departed from its original yurity. S9rne persons even denied 
the existence of a Creator, asserting that Nature was the 
source and preserver of life, and the majority' were sunk in 
the grossest idolatry. 
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The philosophy of Arabia in the earliest ages may be collected 
from the dialogues in the Book of Job : it is evident that the 
stars were then divided into constellations ; for in one passage 1 * 
the Deity calls upon the Patriarch to say whether lie can bind 
the delights of Gh'tmah, and loosen the bands of Chesil , which 
have been interpreted to signify the Pleiades and Orion. A star, 
or cluster, is also mentioned under the name of Mazzaroth ; 
and it is remarkable that the isolation of the earth in space is 
indicated® by its being suspended from nothing. The balancing 
of the clouds, the formation of rain, and the effects of frost in 
contracting the breadth of. water, are noticed , 3 together with 
the cjuni’ters of the horizon from whence proceed tempests and 
fair weather . 4 Concerning the arts, we find written characters 
in use, and the practice of engraving on stones . 5 Mining and 
smelting operations are alluded to ; and various precious stones 
enumerated.® Molten looking-glasses, probably metallic mir- 
rors, are mentioned ; 7 and the shortness of life is illustrated by 
comparisons with the swiftness of post-messengers and ships/ 

Resjjecting natural history, it will be found that many 
beasts and birds are incidentally notice^ in the >;.me book; 
and the plants which are mentioned j>rqve that botany must 
have been attentively studied ; agriculture was practised, and 
the sounds of the harp, the organ, and the timbrel, were heard 
at the social meetings of the people . 

Owing to the nature of the country, and the mode of living, 
the people of Arabia have had but little opportunity of dis- 
playing their ingenuity in the erection of buildings ; yet the 
structures in Tehumeh, ’Oman, Nedjd, and the Ilijaz, which 
are almost, entirely in the Saracenic style, show much taste. 
The Khanats, elsewhere described, are precisely similar to 
those of Persia ; and the. excavations of Petnea, Yemen, and 
the Hijaz, are vast monuments of the skill and industry of 
the ancient people of the country. The great dyke of Mareb, 
among other structures, is- in that style of architecture which 

1 Chap. XXXVIII., v. 3’1, 32. * Chap. XXVI., v. 7. 

* Chap. XXXVII., v. 10, 16. 4 Ibid., v. 9, 22. 

• Chap. XIX., v. 23, 24. * Chap. XXVIII., v. 1-18. 

J Chap. XXXVII., v. 18. * Chap. IX., v. 25, 26. 
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was brought from Arabia, through Africa, into Spain ; and in 
Grenada, Cordova, Seville, and Gibraltar, are tanks, similar to 
those of the East, which were constructed by the Arabs or 
Moors : these, from the perfection of their coating, continue to 
be water-tight though some of them, as those *under the castle 
of Gibraltar, must have been in use upwards of eleven centuries. 
They consist of a series of subterraneous apartments, contain- 
ing reservoirs which are connected together by means of earthen 
pipes proceeding from the innermost tanks, which receive theij 
supplies of rain water from the heart of the limestone rock. 

The ancient fortress, on the summit of Mount Agatha, in 
the Termino of Mercadel, in the island of Minorca, contains 
two remarkable cisterns for rain water ; both unquestionably 
Moorish, as is evident from the nature of their construction, as 
well as an Arabic inscription on one of the towers of the 
enclosure. These vast reservoirs differ from those of Gibraltar, 
by being raised buildings, instead of excavations, and they are 
at the same time of much greater dimensions, being together 
capable of containing 2173 tuns, or upwards of hall' a million 
of gallons. The enclosures to contain the water are con- 
structed of large blacks of concrete, known by the Moorish 
rnimc of Tapia, which is composed of sand, lime, and pebbles, 
well tempered, thoroughly wrought together, and then moulded 
in wooden frames ; walls of this kind possess strength, solidity, 
and durability, equal to those of stone itself, 1 particularly when 
covered with a coat of cement. The latter, which is called 
Jabba, appears to have been nearly the same as that used in 
the tunuels under the city of Alexandria,* as well as in the 
stone khanate occasionally met with in Barbary. . 

The Arab is raw-boned, rather below the middle stature, 
but muscular, well formed, very active, and particularly swift 
of foot. His eyes are dark,, approaching to black, which is 
the colour of his hair and beard ; the latter is particularly 
scanty, whilst the former is genefally thick, and frequently 

left in its natural state. <}n the wligle, he has an inquisitive 

• 

A wall on the Moorish castle at Gibraltar offers a fine specimen of this 
kind of building, not only with respect to the nature of the materials, but also 
to the manner in which the frame was removed as the work advanced. 
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and suspicious expression, but without the harshness which 
belongs to the Mongolian countenance. His voice is rather 
effeminate, and does not, therefore, accord with his manly com- 
plexion, which is a dark brown, tinged wifh olive. His dress 
is probably as simple as it was in the days of Abraham ; and 
its form is apparently the same as that which is indicated by 
Herodotus . 1 That of the ordinary Bedawin consists of a thick 
cloak of moderate width, having, up and down it, alternate 
ctripes, either of brown or black, and white.- Beneath the 
cloak, and under a pair of ample cotton drawers, is worn a 
thick shirt, of the same material ; the drawers are kept in 
their place by means of a girdle of embroidered leather, about 
three inches and a half broad, containing sometimes a small 
curved dagger, with an ornamented hilt ; but more generally 
only a clasp-knife, suspended by a ciiord on the right side. 
Strong sandals, or coarse shoes, of red, or, more frequently, 
yellow leather, cover the feet, and the legs are rarely encum- 
bered with stockings. Instead of the ordinary turban of other 
eastern people, the head and the greater part of the face of the 
Bedawin are protected by a yellow striped kerchiei, made of 
silk and cotton, one end of which is allowed to fall behind, 
and two others on the shoulders ; the kerchief has a row of 
points of the same materials, neatly plaited, by way of border. 
This head-dress, called a kefiyeh, is' kept in its place by means 
of a peculiar cord turban, of mixed colours, composed of 
camel’s hair; the cord is about an inch t in diameter, and is 
rolled five or six times round the kefiyeh, as near the top of 
the head as possible. On his finger are several turquoise 
rings. 

In the summer time the Bedawin is content with the cotton 
shirt ; while the sheikhs and richer individuals wear, at this 
season, a long dress, either of bright-striped silk, or printed 
calico . 2 When travelling, an Arab has commonly an abba in 
addition. This is a large outer cloak in one, or, at most, two 
pieces, and of the simplest make) being almost square, and 
having an opening for the neck, with one on each side for the 


1 Lib. VII., cap. lxix. 


* See Plate XXIII. 
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arms. The Arabs seldom shave the head, and the hair is 
either plaited, or left in a natural state, falling in a profusion 
of ringlets which sometimes almost hide the face. They take 
more pains with the trappings of their horses, and the orna- 
ments of their camels, than with their own persons ; and they 
pride themselves on the number of trinkets worn by the 
females belonging to the family. 

Arms may be considered an indispensable part of the dress 
of an Arab, for he is seldom, if ever, without them. The 
ordinary weapon is a bamboo lance, about 13 feet in length, 
ornamented with two round tufts of black ostrich-feathers 
near the point, which is tipped with iron, usually square, and 
about eight inches long. 1 In addition to the lance, he fre- 
quently has a couple of javelins to hurl at his enemy when he 
is unable to reach him with the lance. The bow and arrow 
are occasionally, though rarely, seen. A much curved sword 
is the common weapon, and the Arab also carries a small round 
leather shield, slung at his back. An iron mace,. bristling 
with pointed spikes at the larger end, is also an ordinary 
weapon of the Hedawin ; but when this cannot be procured, 
he contents himself .with a short stick, having a large round 
k«ob at the extremity* which is generally ornamented with 
rude carving. In close quarters, this primitive weapon would 
deal out a severe blow ; ;ind, in addition, the Arab is gene- 
rally provided with a common sling for throwing stones, when 
game, or his enemy are at a certain distance. 

These last are, however, as may be supposed; the weapons 
of the very poorest people. Whenever it is* possible to obtain 
one, the Arab uses a long matchlock-gun, and two powder- 
horns, one filled with fine powder for priming, and the other, 
which is much larger, containing ordinary powder for loading. 
He also has several leather pouches pendent from his 
shoulders, containing different implements for keeping the 
matchlock in repair, and carrying wadding, spare match, 
tinder, flint, and steel. 

.But the Arab is equipped in the most approved style, when, 


• Sec Plate LXXXIII. 
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instead of the powder-horns and other articles, he is provided 
with a particular kind of belt, which is either worn round 
the waist, or over the shoulder, and contains a certain number 
of separate, charges ; each enclosed in a piece of reed corked 
at the upper end. The bulls are apart in a leather pouch, so 
that the whole is ready for use in a moment. Chain armour 
of steel, with an iron helmet ; also padded armour, made of 
soft leather, are occasionally seen in some parts of Nedjd, as 
well as the adjoining territory of Yemen : whatever the 
armour be, it is constantly worn, for it is the custom of the 
Arab to be at all times equally prepared for hostilities ; a feel- 
ing of security being quite unknown to him. 

The day commences with prayers ; but a scarcity of water, 
or, at least, the difficulty of carrying it, compels the Arab to 
dispense with most of the ablutions enjoined by the Koran ; 
yet, considering the circumstances in which he is placed, and 
particularly his wandering life, the habits of the Arab are 
cleanly. Even in the Desert, he always washes his hands, 
before, as well as after a rneal ; and he appears to take more 
pains with his face and teeth, than is customary among Euro- 
peans. According to Jiurckhardt , 1 the tooth-acite is unknown 
in Arabia. ' * 

Gravity of demeanour, and natural politeness, approaching 
to formality, appear to be an inseparable part of the Arab’s 
character. He never enters, nor leaves a tent, without ex- 
changing the usual forms of recognition and salutation with 
all those who' may happen to be present. ‘ These salutations 
which include kissing on each cheek, when the parties have 
not met for some little time, are repeated with untiring pati- 
ence through the round of visits, which occupy each successive 
day. 

The women are nearly of the same complexion as the men, 
but they have rather less of the olive colour. Their faces, 
particularly round the eyes, together with their hands and 
feet, are stained with indigo, which is worked under the skin 
with the point of a needle, so as to represent stars and other 


1 Bedawln and Wahlidbi, p. 54. 
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figures. Their eyelids and lips are stained with purple, and 
their nails, as well as the soles of their feet, and the palms of 
their hands, are dyed with henna , 1 of an orange colour. The 
custom of painting the face existed in the time of Jeremiah ; 2 
and it has been supposed that Job’s third daughter took her 
name from the implements used in this operation . 3 

In the left cartilage of the nose is worn a large gold ring, 
for which is sometimes substituted an ornament, consisting of 
two or three circular plates of gold, in the form of a rosette, 
in the centre of which, attached to the pin passing through 
the side of the nose, is a turquoise or some other stone . 4 
Numerous rings of gold, silver, or glass, according to the 
means of the wearer, adorn the wrists or arms, while large 
ornaments of silver, iron, or glass, surround the ankles ; the 
metal ornaments are hollow, and sometimes there are attached 
to them a number of small bells. These are called khalkhal, 
and the rings hejil. 

Coarse cotton trowsers, drawn close round the ankles, and 
loose above, are worn, while a long shapeless dress, of a deep 
blue colour, and of fclie same material as the trowsers, extends 
from the neck to the .feet ; the latter are almost invariably 
bSre. The lxead is either bare, or covered with a dark blue 
cotton kerchief, which is thrown over the black, and sometimes 
matted hair. V eils and wrappers, which almost hide the face, 
are in use among the sedentary Arabs; but the Iledawin 
females only cover the face when they are on a journey . 5 
Wljen young, they are pretty ; but, owing to their exposed 
life, they early become ill-favotired, and, jii this respect, the 
men have greatly the advantage. • . 

The Arabs take two meals in a day, the lighter in the 
morning, and the more substantial one after sunset; but 
coffee is taken several times iy the interval. They live ehiefly 
on vegetables, such as lice, wheat, and dhurrah, or barley- 

1 The Lawsonia alba of Linnaeus, whose leuv.s are dried and powdered for 
the purpose. • • 

* Though thou rentest thy* face with painting. — Jer., chap. IV., v. 30. 

3 Cornu-Stibii of the Vulgate. 

4 Probably the nose-jewel mentioned by Isaiah, chap. III., v. 21. 

* See Plate LXXXIV. _ 
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bread, half baked. They, however, readily eat jerboas , 1 lizards, 
hedgehogs, locusts, and, in general, every animal which they 
happen to meet with during their journeys, except the bog. 
Locusts, strung together, are exposed for sale in some of the 
petty bazaars ; these are usually broiled, although it is by no 
means uncommon to eat them without any kind of dressing ; 
and the liver of the sheep is eaten in a raw state . 2 

The milk of the camel, which is poor and slightly saline, 
forms a part of the food of the Arabs and of their horses, and 
sometimes an inferior kind of butter is made from it. The 
flesh of that animal is so much esteemed, that when lame- 
ness, illness, or any other cause arrests its progress during a 
journey.it is speedily killed and divided amongst all who have 
any claim to a share of what is sought with the utmost 
avidity. 

Cheese, and goat’s or sheep’s milk, dates, bread, or dhurrah, 
some boiled rice mixed with butter, a preparation of bruised 
wheat called burghul, or a cuke composed of honey and butter, 
form the chief food of the Bedawins. The common eveninjr 
meal of the poorer sort; is a dish called ay««h, of flour and 
sour camel’s milk, made into a paste and boiled. On the 
arrival of a stra’nger, a kid or lamb is either baked whole, or 
put into a pilaf. Fish is not much in request, nor is it eaten 
from choice even when it happens to be abundant, which is 
often the case near the banks of the Euphrates anti Tigris. 
The favourite beverage is sour milk, called Leben, the prepa- 
ration of which is understood everywhere 'throughout Arabia. 
Cheese is universally eaten, and in some places it is very good. 
Throughout Mesopotamia, and especially in the market of 
Baghdad, it is scarcely inferior to our Cheddcr. But the 
greater part of the Arab cheese is of a very different quality ; it 
is usually formed into* small lumps, less than the size of a 
bean, much salted, and is kept in leathern bags for use, both 
at home and on a journey." 

Butter is almost as common as ( cheese, and it is made in a 
most, primitive manner. A skin half filled with milk being 

1 The Anizr’h regard the jerboa as a great dainty. — BurcWwrdt’s Bedawin 
and Wahhabi, p. 35. * Ibid., p. 138. 
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suspended between the poles of a tent, or from a tripod stand is 
made to swing from side to side, either by the hands alone, or 
by means of a rope, until the butter is formed. When fresh it 
is pretty good ; but when kept long it is scarcely more than 
tolerable oil. All that portion which is not required for their 
own consumption is sold or exchanged for wheat, barley, 
clothes, and the other things required in an Arab family. 

The buildings at the north-western extremity of the ter- 
ritory, both ancient and modern, have frequently been notiefed;. 
and the buildings at the western side’ scarcely differ from those 
on the eastern, or Mesopotamian side. The latter are of 
rubble masonry, with terraced roofs ; and usually contain 
upper as well as lower apartments, which are generally of 
small size, badly built and imperfectly lighted. But an infe- 
rior abode, a kind of hut, made of wattles or other light 
materials, is occasionally constructed; this is sometimes a 
mere cube, scarcely exceeding six feet on each side, at other 
times it is round, and terminates with a dome which ft covered 
with cloth ; in each case the entrance is through a very low 
door. The building»is movable, so as to suit a people in a 
half-nomadic state, and .may be considered as having an inter- 
jnediate place between stone houses and tents. The latter 
differ from those of the Persians, Kurds, and Turkomans,* 
chiefly in being of a more* portable construction. The shape 
is generally oval, and the material is of black goat’s hair, 
mixed with that of the camel ; this is usually supported by 
two. poles eight or fen feet high, which are placed along the 
middle ; but when the tent is nlore spaciops, as is that of the 
sheikh, shorter poles are placed at intervals, usually three 
towards each side, and three in the middle. A low, movable 
curtain, often of wool, closes the tefit on- the side exposed to 
the sun or cold, according to.the season, and another curtain 
separates the men’s apartment from that of the women ; the 
former contains the packsaddle . of thq camels, against which 
the men recliiie. 

** As described by Niehbuhr, vol. II., p. 229, of Heron’s translation, and by 
Mr. Cruttenden, I.N., Memoirs of the Royal Geo. Soc., vol. VIII., part 3. 

1 See above, p. 243-368. 
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The Ababde, on the borders of Egypt, and some other 
tribes, use a flat-roofed tent, of very small size, supported by 
several slight poles, but so low that there is only space to sit 
in an upright posture ; l and the Ssleib (the hunting Arabs) 
have one rather smaller, which is supported by two poles in 
the centre : it has a pent-shaped roof, which slopes till it 
almost touches the ground ; and as asses are used instead of 
camels, to carry the tents, a diminution of weight in the latter 
, is of great importance, When the encampment is formed, 
the animals are parked round their proprietor’s tent ; and the 
interior of the latter contains the simple utensils belonging to 
an Arab family. 

Except a few persons who have permanent habitations 
during the winter, the lives of the Arabs are nomadic, and 
the pastoral vocation is alone considered by them as worthy 
of man. Many of them follow strictly the laws of the ancient 
Rechabites, for they neither build houses nor sow seed, and they 
dwell ill tents." Slaves, when they have any, are treated in 
every respect as part of tin; family. The comfort, and even 
the wealth of an Arab depends upon his can; els : every man 
has at least one ; with ten a man is, considered poor ; with 
thirty or forty his circumstances are easy, and with sixty 
he is rich . 3 

Among the great tribes the government is strictly patri- 
archal, with gradations of authority, according to the number 
of people, from the head of a single family to the malik or 
sheikh el kebir, whose power extends* over a number of 
tribes. 

In the book of Job there are frequent allusions to a regular 
system of governnent in Arabia, and particularly to the admi- 
nistration of justioe ; the Hebrew lawgiver himself con- 
descended to follow the advice, of his Arabian father-in-law 
in appointing men of truth and hating covetousness to be 
rulers over thousands, .and rulers over fifties, and rulers over 

tens . 4 Among the Arabs at the, present day, the . individual 
. *. 

1 See Plate LVIII. 

* Jeremiah, ch. xxxr., v. 7 ; Diod. Sic., lib. six., p. 649. 

* Burckhardt’a Bedawin and Wabhdbl, p. 39. * Exod., ch. xviii. v. 17-26. 
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possessing the greatest property in a tribe, if at the same time 
he have a reputation for bravery and liberality, is elected 
sheikh ; and the Malik is chosen from among these to preside 
over several tribes. 

Unless there should be some decided failure of means or 
capacity, the she'ikhship is generally continued in the same 
family, although in some rare instances a change is made in 
favour of a braver, and more generous individual belonging to 
an other. Thu sheikh does not, however, derive any revCnug " 
from his followers, but, on the contrary, his patriarchal posi- 
tion obliges him to keep an open house ; for which his own 
property, and a proportion of what is derived from the employ- 
ment of the t,ril>e as carriers, added to a share of the tribute, 
and occasionally of the plunder, afford the means. He has 
the privilege of leading the tribe against an enemy, and, in 
conjunction with the chief men, of settling the terms of 
peace. He also regulates the movements of the camp, fixes 
the site to be occupied, and has the right of entertaining 
strangers. As head of the tribe, he is at once the lawyer anil 
the judge, and when* li is authority fails to reconcile the quarrels 
of his people, he deoidps upon the case, and dispenses justice, 
subject, however, to an appeal to the malik; and, in reality, 
his power is very limited. There are few written laws, 
except those framed by Miihaipmed himself; but to these have 
been added various customs handed down for ages from father 
to son ; so that the petty governments of Arabia have become 
mixtures of theocracy, monarchy, and democracy. The sen- 
tence of the sheikh, which may extend fo life, is frequently 
commuted at the intercession of it third party, with the 
addition of a present ; but at the same time there is an under- 
standing that wherever the delinquent -goes, he is bound to 
declare his own guilt, as well, as the sentence, and the name of 
his benefactor. 

An Arab taken in the act of rolibiqg an individual belong- 
ing to bis own camp, is condemned. to lose his right hand; 
hut custom allows him to save the extreme penalty by forfeit- 
ing five she camels . 1 But when a man who has robbed those of 
1 Burckbardt’s 13 cd aw in und Wahhabi, p. 100. 

2x2 
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another tribe, is taken by those whom he has plundered, he 
is laid at length in a hole about two feet deep, with his hands 
tied, his feet chained, and his hair twisted to a stick on each 
side of his head. Tent poles, corn sacks, and other heavy 
articles are then heaped over him, leaving barely the power 
of breathing, so that his alternative is either a miserable 
death, or the payment of the highest possible ransom . 1 In 
the case of an attempt to rob the pilgrims, the usual mode of 
' punishment is to impale the robbers at the moment the cara- 
van starts for the next station, leaving them to perish on the 
stake, or to be devoured by wild beasts . 2 

In the case of an unseen murder, the accused is obliged to 
lick a hot iron with his tongue. If burnt, he is pronounced 
guilty ; and if not he is set at liberty : but he is liable to for- 
feit a camel to the judge. 

Besides the preceding punishments, there are some peculiar 
to the Arabs which are singularly cruel ; but, happily, now 
almost obsolete. To extort money, the Anizeh sew up the 
individual to the neck in a fresh camel’s skin, which, being 
quite tight at first, causes such pain as it drie*, that he soon 
gives in. Another punishment is to put him into a well 
covered with skins till he is almost suffocated. Elsewhere an 
iron visor is gradually screwed tighter under the chin till the 
effect is produced ; or a bag of red pepper is tied over the 
mouth and nostrils, which being necessarily inhaled with the 
breath, painful suffocation is speedily the consequence. But 
the most refined cruelty said to be exercised by the Arabs is 
the prevention of bleep, a whip being applied for this purpose 
till the protracted torments of the unfortunate individual are 
terminated by death. 

No cruelties are ever exercised upon an individual who has 
in a formal manner sought the protection of the chief of the 
tribe whose hostility he has reason to dread. One form of 
appeal is to seize the tent pole of the sheikh, and call out 
for his protection ; another is to throw a stone and 4 hit him, 

1 Burckhardt’s Bed awn and Wahhdbi, p. 93. 

“ Burckhardt’s Travels in Arabia, vol. II., p. 129. 
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to spit upon him if near enough, or to slip up unperceived, 
and tie a knot on his handkerchief. 

The Sunnie religion, which has been already described 
(page 86), has as yet maintained its place in the country not- 
withstanding the efforts made to destroy it by its formidable 
opponents, the Shi’as, the Zei’tes, the Abadites, the Messek- 
hilites, and other schismatics, one branch of whom, the 
Wahhabi, has been nearly successful. These last, who may 
be considered as the Protestants, or rather the Puritans, of the' 
Muslim, had their beginning within the sacred territory itself ; 
where a humble individual, Ab-del-Wayab of Der’ayyah, 
inculcated a pure theism. The Wahhabi acknowledge one 
God, and they consider the doctrines of the Koran as of 
divine origin ; but they maintain that Muhammed was an 
ordinary individual, and that any sort of worship to him or 
to his disciples, should be punished as idolatry. They have 
neither imams nor priests, .and they observe no fasts ; more- 
over, they enjoin the destruction of all buildings dedicated to 
saints. Friday, which was venerated in Arabia before the 
time of Muhammed, is their sabbath. Civil and religious 
equality appear to be^the main objects with them; and it 
was part of their plan to banish the Turks, as well as 
other people who do not properly belong to the peninsula ; 
on this account their religion is favoured by the Bedawins, 
who at one time spread its doctrines to the banks of the 
Euphrates, and the shores of the Persian Gulf. Superstition 
prevails throughout. Arabia in great force. The supposed 
power of the evil eye is, perhaps, one of thfe most ancient and 
most rooted of their prejudices : and accidents occurring in a 
tribe or family, such as the death of an individual, or the loss 
of a camel, are ascribed unhesitatingly to some stranger who 
had, as they suppose, cast h\s eye upon the man or animal. 
The effect of enchantment, they think, is indicated in a long- 
continued illness, such as pt. rulys'is, .epilepsy, &c. ; but more 
especially in the sudden lo^s of reason : and against all these 
evils the Arab considers himself in a manner protected by 
wearing an amulet round his neck or arm. 

Dreams are supposed to foreshow every future event to indi- 
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victuals; and journeys are undertaken or important actions 
performed at fortunate moments, which are indicated by astro- 
logers. A pretended necromancy also prevails in the country ; 
for there are individuals, like the witch of* Kndor, who profess 
to bring up within a magic circle any individual who may 
lie named. Arabia is the land of fiction and romance, and 
tales of good and evil genii are still repeated by the travelling 
bards, who to the great delight of a large circle of hearers, 
sitting round the remains of a charcoal fire in the she'ikh’s 
tent, by such biles, or by singing traditional songs, repay the 
hospitality which they receive. 

Polygamy is sanctioned by the laws of Arabia, though the 
people rarely avail themselves of the privilege, one wife being 
considered sufficient. But divorces being permitted without 
a reason being assigned, a woman is often sent back to her 
family on the slightest suspicion ; a she camel must, however, 
i>e sent with her. The woman has also the power of divorce, 
and if unhappy, she may return to her parents. She cannot 
be reclaimed by her husband ; x but unless the latter should 
pronounce the divorce (ent ta’ leka), sho is prohibited from 
contracting another marriage. , • 

The out-door occupations of females in the desert affortl 
opportunities of something like an acquaintance being formed 
by parties before marriage, a circumstance which can scarcely 
occur in a town ; but if a youth have not seen the lady whom 
he wishes to have for a wife, he depends upon the rc|>ort of a 
female friend or relative ; this being satisfactory, he sends 
two or three individuals to make a formal proposal to the 
father. Ifithe parties belong to any of the principal families, 
and especially if they are of different tribes, the embassy is 
made with great state, arid is sometimes accompanied by the 
youth himself; in which case tjie lady has a private oppor- 
tunity, by looking between the curtains, of judging for herself. 
Having privately expressed her approbation to her parents, a 
lengthened discussion between the families takes place concern- 
ing the dowry ; this being at length reduced within reasonable 

1 Burckhardt’s Redawm and Wahhribi, pp. 63, 64. 
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limits, a kind of prayer, followed by a draught of camel’s milk, 
confirms the contract, and rejoicings suited to the station of 
the parties are made, both before and at the marriage. Among 
persons in ordinary ..circumstances, the father, on receiving a 
proposal, consults his daughter, and returns y,n answer. If 
affirmative, presents are sent to the family, according to the 
lover’s means, and about five days later he kills a lamb, before 
witnesses, near the lady’s tent, when the flowing of the blood 
completes the contract. Great feastings, with music and 
dancing then take place; and during the succeeding seven* 
or eight days, the camp is a scene of confusion from the sounds 
of drums, horns, trumpets, and other instruments ; at length 
the bride is conveyed in procession to her future home, seated 
on horseback, in a kind of sedan, and completely hidden either 
by the curtains or the bridal presents thrown over it. -Great 
rejoicings take place on other occasions, as the birth of a son, 
the foaling of a mare, or the arrival of a guest . 1 

But the course of true love does not always run smooth, even 
in Arabia ; and sometimes, when the consent, of the parents 
is withheld, a meeting of the parties by night takes place, by 
appointment, and thjs is followed by a flight, the lover pro- 
viding swift horses for Rimsell and his mistress. 

Immediately on their birth, children are named from some 
circumstance or locality wjiieh happens to strike the mother’s 
fancy f and at the age of six or ‘seven circumcision takes place. 
This ceremony was practised by the ancient Arabs, and it is 
still celebrated with* feasting and rejoicing, in which usually, 
several families join, for it generally happens, by a little 
arrangement, that there are several byys tb be operated on at 
the same time. The flesh of camels and sbeep, the latter 
roasted whole, is on such occasions .distributed amongst the 
poorer people of the tribe. , 

Deep and loud lamentations beginning in the tent of a 
person just deceased, announce the fact to the rest of the 
camp ; and before the body is quite l&id out, the mourning 
women, who are hired for the purpose, commence their 

1 Burckliardt’s Bedawin and Wahhdbi, p. 192, 


a Ibid., p. 55, 
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lamentations. Two of them stand with drawn swords, repeat- 
ing mournful poetry made for the occasion ; and if it be death 
according to the course of nature, the chief lamentation is that 
the deceased has fallen without battle or golaya (a foray) ; 
some of the wqmen, having their deet stained with indigo, go 
round the camp at the same time, putting ashes on their heads, 
tearing their hair, and constantly calling out “ death without 
battle !” or if the man has been killed, extolling his valour, 
and inciting the tribe to be ready to revenge his death. The 
funeral takes place in the simplest way, and almost imme- 
diately after death ; the women bewailing, and the men 
following the corpse. The body is carried on an open bier,- 
which is unceasingly passed from the shoulders of one set of 
bearers to those of another ; and at length it is deposited in a 
shallow grave, the head a little elevated and facing the east. 
In the case of a sheikh or principal warrior, his camel, stained 
a deep gray, approaching to black, is led after the body of his 
master, bearing his cloak and arms, all placed in disorder ; 
and some tribes bury the sword, turban, and girdle with the 
body. The men of the camp mourn three days, without 
change of dress, and the women seven, fifteen, or forty days ; 
the latter wear a black borko, or face veil, a black gown, apd 
even a black shift. 1 But those who have lost a near relative 
mourn during two or more years ;.and the children, of each 
sex, cut off their tresses of hair in testimony of grief for the 
loss of a father. The sedentary Arabs, and sometimes also 
the Bedawins plant two cypress-trees by the grave of a friend, 
and ornament it* with flowers, which they afterwards tend 
with care,, in token of affection. 

Watching their flocks is the only occupation out of doors 
to which the sons of the desert submit ; and their amuse- 
ments are hawking, , boar-hunting, and horse exercise, in 
which they use very short stirrups, that they may be enabled, 
by raising themselves up, -to give more effect to the lance and 
the jerid. Within the tent the occupations of the men 
border on those which properly' belong to women, such as 


1 Burckhardt’s Travels in Arabia, vol. II., p. 274. 
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milking the animals, and weaving with a simple loom, called 
muton, consisting of three sticks. They also use a distaff, 
keeping in motion as the latter twists and untwists in spinning 
the wool or cotton. But cooking, fetching and carrying 
water, like Rebecca , 1 taking the camels to the, pasture ground 
and to water, with the cares of the family at large, devolve 
almost entirely upon the women. As in the days of Abra- 
ham, the latter have a portion of the tent to themselves ; 2 for 
a second tent is rarely possessed even by the inferior sheikhs, - 
and sometimes two and even three families live together. 

The outer part of the tent is appropriated to the use of the 
men, and to a horse when there is one ; it also serves occa- 
sionally as a place of shelter for some of the feeble goats and 
sheep. The inner apartment is the cooking place, the provi- 
sion store, and the place in which the table and kitchen 
utensils are kept. The latter are extremely simple, and com- 
prise a hand-mill, with two stones for grinding meal ; a pestle 
and mortar for pounding coffee, two or three coffee-pots of 
different sizes, with a proportion of cups ; a kind of portable 
oven, a large copper # pot, an iron girdle for baking bread, some 
wooden bowls and poarse wooden spoons, a circular table- 
cloth made of ornamented leather, a napkin ‘sufficiently long 
to encircle it, so as to serve all the guests ; and lastly, a coarse 
carpet, or a mat if the carpet cannot be had. 

The Arabs meet at intervals during the day, but more par- 
ticularly at night, and usually in the sheikh’s tent, which is 
considered as free* to all, and particularly to the passing 
stranger. And in the event* of receiving a mission from 
another tribe, even if it be to declare war, the rites of hos- 
pitality take their course before the business is entered upon. 
Their simple manner of life does not admit of milch variety 
of occupation, and the evenings are generally passed in con- 
versation, with a small cup of coffee now and then, or in play- 
ing at dice or dominoes occasionally. They also have a kind 
of lottery which is decided by arrows previously marked in a 
particular way ; these being ’drawn out of a bag or covered vessel, 

? Ibid., ch. xvii., v. 6, 9. 


1 Gen , ch. xxv., v. 5. 
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the holder receives a prize or blank, as chance may have decided. 
These amusements, with the addition of music from one or two 
of the rude instruments of the country, such as the rababa (a 
sort of primitive guitar), a kind of bagpipe, a hautboy, or a 
trumpet, serve to while away the time. At certain periods, 
however, the tent is enlivened by the visit of a pedlar going 
from camp to camp, to tempt the females with his finery, and 
interest the men by retailing news of the other tril>es. 
Another, and perhaps more interesting visit is that of the 
muhaddith, the rawi, or the improvvisatorc, who at once 
animates and charms the circle by traditional songs, tales, 
and the recitation of pieces of poetry, often made at the time ,, 
of delivery, and suited to circumstances, the host and his 
tribe being lavishly complimented. 

With the exceptions of the preceding and some few other 
occupations and amusements, the nomadic life is alter- 
nately one of listless idleness or extreme activity ; the 
greatest energy being called forth when a predatory excursion 
is undertaken. On such occasions a certain number of the 
tribe, armed and mounted, make a rapid movement in order 
to surprise and fall upon some ill-protected point ; returning 
with all speed, and bringing, if successf ul, the flocks and othtu* 
spoil' which they may have obtained. Not unfmpiently they 
find that their own tribe has, by a similar foray, during their 
.absence, been surprised and plundered. An engagement is 
usually preceded by a wild dance, in which the men, taking 
hold of each others’ hands, vociferate « war-song . 1 But 
the disposition to engage in a pitched battle, or even in an 
ordinary open fight, has long since passed away. The tent, 
of the sheikh is open at all times to the men of the tribe, 
many of whom assemble* there when any public measure is 
contemplated ; and on. some of these occasions a venerable 
chief may be seen seated with liis guests on carpets round a 
charcoal fire, giving brief directions, whilst coffee is being pre- 
pared and served, for an intended movement, which, according 
to the season, may commence at night, at daylight, or the 
following morning. 

'See Plate XCI. 
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The Arab, feeling hirnself at home in every part of the 
desert, requires few preparations, even for the longest journey; 
yet scarcely any scene is more animating than that which is 
presented by a tribe on the march. In the centre of an 
encampment is the tent of the emir or sheikh,, which, as well 
as the others, has the lance of the proprietor planted upright 
at the entrance, and is surrounded by horses, camels, sheep, 
and goats. A change of residence being determined upon, 
the task of getting ready the provisions and culinary utensils ‘ 
devolves upon the women ; and this being accomplished after 
the evening rneal, all is considered to be ready. Next morn- 
ing, the mixed flock of sheep and goats, accompanied by their 
keepers and many dogs, also the spare and brood camels, with 
their young, proceed onward some two or three hours before 
the camp is in motion. Three or four experienced guides, 
mounted on light, camels are placed in advance, and a certain 
number of the horsemen of the tribe serve as a guard, watch- 
ing carefully in front, and scouring to some lit tle* distance 
beyond each flank. Some of the shepherds bring up the rear 
of the flock, and these have generally in their bosoms one or 
two of the youngest. lain bs or kids, covered by their cloaks. 
Whilst this company advances slowly on, the camp is in the 
full bustle of striking tents and loading camels. These 
operations require time, especially as the women, in the per- 
formance of the tasks allotted to them, do not, as in Europe, 
receive aid from the men. But the work being completed, 
t.he # animals with the heavy baggage, such as tents, bags of 
grain, rolls of carpet, pots and 'pans, and]'6wls suspended in 
light baskets made of date branches, are sent forward. The 
women then take their places, each man endeavouring to 
prevent his wife from being exposed to the gaze of other men 
when getting to her shebryp, or haudag. This is a sort of 
palanquin enclosed by richly-fringed crimson curtains, and is 
sufficiently large to permit the occupant at pleasure either to 
sit or lie at length. It is, mounted .on a camel, and every 
Arab who can afford* the expense provides one for his wife. 
The negresses and other female attendants, as well as the 
children, are also accommodated on camels, the women gene- 
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rally in a shekdof, which is a simpler machine than the 
former, being little more than a large pannier slung on each 
side of the animal ; it is, however, enclosed by curtains, like 
the shebrye. The women belonging to the poorest class of 
Bedawins have merely an open seat on the top of a rolled tent, 
or of the bedding, and not unfrequently they have to carry a 
child or two, either on the lap or in small baskets slung on 
each side ; while thus seated they are frequently employed in 
• kneading bread for the coming halt. 

The loading being a gradual operation, the animals move 
onward in successive groups, each group under the care of 
some Arabs on foot, who are employed in proportion of one to 
two, or, perhaps, three camels, which they guide in a track a 
little on one side of those taken by the preceding groups ; so 
that each section finds pasture for the auimals. Thus an 
Arab tribe, when in motion, covers a considerable space in 
width as well as length ; the separate sections closely resemble 
one another ; for each consists of a string of camels carrying 
tents, household stuff, women, and children, all advancing 
towards the intended halting-place. These, on account of 
the flocks, ought to be at a very moderate distance from one 
another ; but when a want of water obliges the divisions to 
make a long inarch, a portion of the people advance as rapidly 
as they can, leaving the rest, with the flocks, to '-follow ; and 
another day is allowed to these to reach the camp. Here not 
unfrequently a halt of two or three days takes place. When- 
ever the ground favours it, the spot selected is on one side of 
the line of march*, so as not to be visible to other bodies who 
may happen to take the same route. The camp is formed 
speedily, and without any particular order being followed in 
placing tents. The. moment the sheikh has selected the spot 
which he intends to occupy, the Bedawins plant their lances 
in the ground, and, having fastened their horses to them, leave 
the arrangements to the women ; these hasten to their several 
locations, pitch their tents near their husbands’ horses, and 
prepare the evening meal. When the sheep, goats, &c., 
arrive, they are placed round the tents to which they belong, 
aind the encampment is complete. Although one of these 
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camps covers a considerable space, especially when the scanti- 
ness of the pasture renders it necessary to pitch the tents at 
considerable distances from one another, it is often difficult, 
in the wide desert, to find it without a special guide. While 
on the route, a column is rarely met with, but one may l*e 
occasionally seen on the verge of the horizon. Such is the 
march of an Arab tribe in peaceable times, but a movement is 
not unfrequently made under very different circumstances ; 
when, for example, the tribe is pursued by one that is hostile ' 
a long forced march is made, the flocks being left behind, and 
perhaps entirely abandoned. The retreat is protected by the 
horsemen belonging to the trilie, together with a number of 
mardouffs ; these are camels, each carrying two armed men, 
who are provided with a bag of dates, another of flour, some 
water, and a proportion of ammunition ; and they have every- 
thing requisite for their defence. 

During a retreat of this kind the people sleep and take their 
food without halting. In order that they may not fall from 
their camels while sleeping, they stretch themselves at length 
on the animals, placing their feet, in a bag on each side of its 
neck. The food is prepared by women at certain distances from 
one another. One, mounted on a camel loaded with wheat, 
continues grinding with a handmill, and passes the meal to 
another, whd is provided with leathern water-bottles, sus- 
pended on each side of her camel ; she having prepared the 
paste, the latter is passed to a third female, who completes the 
operation by baking the bread in thin slices on a chafing-dish 
or portable oven, which is heated with woqd* and straw. This 
bread, with a proportion of cheese ami dates, are then distri- 
buted by her to those persons whom it is her province to feed, 
and the frugal meal finishes with a draught of camel’s milk. 
The latter is drawn from the, animals as they walk ; the men 
using for this purpose cadahs, or large wooden bowls, which 
are passed from one to another. Fo‘r tjie protection of persons 
and property in passing the, desert on commercial expeditions, 
merchants associate thbmselves together in considerable num- 
bers, under regulations to which the different chiefs along 
the intended route become, less or more, parties. Such asso- 
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ciations have always been called caravans, whose lines of route 
extend into the interior of Africa on one side, and the distant • 
steppes of Central Asia and China on the other. These 
caravans are of four kinds; in one kind, called a heavy 
caravan, the merchandise and persons are conveyed on ele- 
phants, camels, dromedaries, and horses. Another and lighter 
description has very few elephants ; in the ordinary caravan 
camels alone are employed ; and the fourth kind, which is 
' .chiefly confined to Tartary and the bordering countries, is one 
in which the goods and persons are carried by horses. The 
term ship-caravan is applied to a number of ships which sail 
together on a trading voyage. 

In the case of the third kind of caravan, which is the most 
usual in Arabia, some well-known and influential sheikh 
engages, from different tribes, a certain number of relecks or 
associates, who join him in furnishing the merchants with the 
means of conveying their goods from one place to another, 
under the protection of a necessary proportion of armed men 
as guards, the whole being under the chief himself, who then 
becomes the caravan bashi. This individual, with the assist- 
ance of some of his immediate followers und the relecks, regu- 
lates the hour* of the movement, the direction of, and the 
duration of the march, the disposition of the look-out parties in 
front, and on the flanks ; likewise - the place of "encampment, 
and the arrangements for each night. In short, an Arab 
chief, in such circumstances, considers himself responsible for 
the well-being of the whole ; and, if attacked, he defends his 
charge to the utmost ; he is generally able, however, by nego- 
tiation, through the rdl’ecks, to avoid coming to extremities 
when threatened. The Aggiel Arabs are the most general 
carriers through the desert, and they are on the whole prefer- 
able to the others, being to a certain extent on friendly terms 
with the two great tribes the Anizeh and the Shammar ; and if 
the regulated contribution be previously paid at Aleppo or 
Damascus, safety is secured in cafe of meeting with either of 
those tribes, some one person being sent from each city with 
the caravan as a guarantee. It is, however, more usual for a 
caravan to take chance, in the hope that the extent of the 
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desert will enable it to escape the dangers to which it is liable. 
Each camel, which is laden with merchandise, carries two 
bales of suitable weight, well protected by wax-cloth; besides 
these, and some few spare camels, a certain number of animals 
are appropriated for the tents, baggage, provisions, and water 
of the individuals in charge of. the goods, as well as of the 
persons belonging to the caravan. One Arab is allotted to 
every two, and sometimes only to every three camels. The 
inarch generally continues from seven to ten hours, comment* * 
ing about sunrise in winter, and in the early part of the night 
in summer. The whole body moves in two or three parallel 
lines, and, in each, a certain number of animals are united 
to one another by ro|tes, but. with sufficient freedom to allow 
them to browse on the rhetem and other shrubs which they 
may find. On arriving at the destined halting-place, the 
goods are placed on the ground in a circle, the Arabs assist- 
ing one another to unload the camels ; and the latter, after 
being allowed to feed for a short time, lie down irt a circle 
round the goods, within which last the Arabs make them- 
selves comfortable for the night. The remainder of the camp 
is, however, formed without any particular order, except that 
it 4s an object to spread the tents over as little ground as pos- 
sible, in order to diminish the probability of Ixung discovered. 
Baking bread, cooking rice, &c. speedily follow the halt, and, 
by the time night has fairly set in, nearly all the fires are 
extinguished. With these precautions it is rarely that a caravan 
is surprised during the night ; and by mutual assistance, during 
about three-quarters of an hour lit daybreak * it is again set in 
motion, the scouts .and flankers disposing themselves so as to 
obtain timely notice of the approach of an enemy. With the 
exception of halts now and then at certain watering-places, 
the caravan thus proceeds day .by day to*the end of the journey, 
clearing, when in motion, about two miles and a half per hour. 

The necessity which every M 'hfimipedan is under of visit- 
ing the so-called holy cities^ has given .rise to special earavans, 
which, coming from the most, distant parts, meet for this 
purpose in Arabia. Of the devotees, some come from India, 
entirely by sea, by the way of the Arabian Gulf ; others come by 
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water* only as far as the Gulf of Persia, from whence they cross 
the country ; but Damascus and Cairo are the grand points of 
union, the former for the pilgrims from Eastern Persia, Central 
Asia, &c. ; and the latter for those from different parts of the 
continent of Africa. A pasha of rank is annually appointed 
by the sultan to take charge of the caravan at each of those 
cities, and provide for the safety of the pilgrims. 

Men of every rank, and sometimes distinguished females, 
form part of such caravans. The historian El Fasy relates 
that the mother of Motassem Ibn Allah, 1 * performed the pil- 
grimage A.H. 631, with 120,000 camels. At an earlier 
period, viz., a.ii. 97, 900 camels were required to transport 
the wardrobe only of Solyman Ibn el Malek ; and, in our 
time, the wife of Muhammed ’Ali was distinguished by the 
magnificence of her tent, and her truly royal equipage, 500 
camels being employed in carrying her baggage from Jiddah 
to Mekkah. 8 

Ever since the kaliphs were in the habit of accompanying it, 
t.he Syrian haj has been more numerous than that which goes 
from Africa. Doth are, however, regulated by the sultan’s 
hatti-sheriff ; and the branch from Constantinople, which 
may be considered the principal, collects in its passage through 
Anatolia, the pilgrims from Northern Asia. It finds at every 
station a karvanserai, and is protected by the different pashas 
while passing through the territories which they respectively 
govern, till it arrives at Damascus. Here it halts, in order to 
purchase provisions, and make other preparations, including 
the acquisition of ^Arabian camels, which become absolutely 
necessary -for the accomplishment of the remainder of the 
journey. The rich hajji form a party by themselves, amount- 
ing sometimes to as many as forty or fifty individuals, including 
females. The latter are accommodated in a shebrye or shekdof, 
and occasionally, for those who are wealthy, there is provided 
a kind of palanquin, called tack-y-van, having four long shafts, 
by which it may be .suspended ^between two mules or two 

e 

1 The last of the Ahassidcs. 

4 Burckhardt's Travels in Arabia, vol. II., p. 44. 
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camels. Few ordinary travellers undertake the journey at 
their own risk, or with their own camels, since this would 
subject them to the ill-treatment of the mekowem. The latter 
furnish camels, provisions, tents, and servants for some twenty 
or thirty individuals, who, besides the camels for their baggage, 
have each oue with a man to lead it at night ; they provide 
also water, coffee, breakfast and dinner, at the cost of about 
200 dollars, from Damascus to Mekkah. 1 Processions through 
the streets of Damascus, and to the mosques, announce that- 
these preparations have been completed, and that the pasha is 
about to depart. He quits Damascus by the gate of Mekkah, 
accompanied by the pilgrims, who bring with them, for sale, 
shoes, slippers, embroidered stuffs, and European goods, Cash- 
mere shawls, and other productions of their various countries, 
in order to diminish the expense of the journey. The different 
sections of the caravan are placed in geographical order, 
according to the towns and provinces to which they belong, an 
arrangement absolutely necessary to facilitate the formation of 
the encampments, and to prevent disorder, especially during the 
night. A body of cavalry forms the advance, another is posted 
in the rear, to bring.up stragglers, and the rest of the guards, 
with some iield-pieces, occupy convenient intef vals in the long 
line of people, some of whom are on foot, others on camels or 
horses, and \tho are comjjosed of various nations and clsisses. 
The signal to march or encamp is given at the pleasure of the 
pasha by liring a gun. In addition to the general superin- 
tendence of the pasha, there is an officer who takes charge of 
the* order of inarch whilst in motion ; another is responsible 
for the well-being of the camp ; a third is intrustqd with the 
arrangements for its defence, in the event of an attack by the 
Bedawms during the march ; a fourth. takes charge of the 
supplies, and keeps the accounts of expenditure for the troops, 
&c. ; and a filth is the astrologer, who makes known the 
lucky days and hours for the > cr forma nee of any important 
operation. A camel bred lor the .purpose, being stained 
yellow with henna, arfd covered with a rich carpet, reaching 


1 Burckhardt’s Travels in Arabiu, vol. II., pp. 6, 7. 
VOI.. I. , * • 2 Y 
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almost to his feet, bears the mahmal already described, as 
covering the ka’bah. Most of the other camels, especially 
those leading the sections, are also coloured yellow, and have 
gaudy trappings, with plumes of red ostrich-feathers on their 
heads, and flagg on each side. The marches are so regulated 
that both the Damascus and Cairo caravans reach Bedr at 
the same time, each having spent 32 days on the road : six 
more days carry them to Mekkah, which they enter together ; 
and. they remain there three days, waiting for those from 
Baghdad, Basrah, and India ; all of these usually arrive in 
time to march in one great body to Arafat. 

The necessary supplies for this concourse of people are 
carried either in the manner already mentioned, or by a 
certain number of individuals making a common stock ; but a. 
locomotive bazar forms part of the suite, and, where there are 
inhabitants within a short distance of the route, milk and 
other supplies are brought for sale. The caravan, however, 
comprises, many good Muslims, with whom the pilgrimage is 
a nominal, and trade the real object. Besides the sale of 
stockings, shoes, and other useful articles by the way, the 
camps of the Hajji, in and around Mekkah, are converted into 
one great mart from the moment the pilgrims have gone 
through the first part of the forms prescribed in approaching 
the ka’bah. This of itself secures , the envied title of Hajji ; 
but a visit to Arafat,, in the manner « already described, 
becomes necessary to complete the pilgrimage ; and, although 
not enjoined, it is considered meritorious to extend it to 
Medina. 

Into this country the. arts and sciences were early carried, 
and here, at a time when Europe was sunk in barbarism, they 
were carelully fostered by the wealth and power of the sove- 
reign. During the reigns of the Khaliphs, Bagdad, Cairo, 
Basrah, Cufa, Orfa, Aleppo, Damascus, Alexandria, and 
almost every other city of note not only possessed a collegiate 
establishment, but also contained a number of learned men. 
who formed the most distinguished part of the community ; 
and the seats of government, became the resort of poets, astro- 
logers, astronomers, and philosophers, from all parts of the 
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world. Some few of the ancient collegiate establishments are 
still nominally in existence, as well as a portion of the public 
libraries. These, and some inferior schools attached to the 
principal mosques, are, however, all that remain of the 
splendid establishments of Al Mamoun, thft Augustus of 
Arabian literature ; and scarcely the feeblest trace of former 
knowledge is any where to be met with amongst the present 
inhabitants of the country, while the gigantic strides which 
have been made in Europe are either totally unknown, or are 
felt to be quite beyond their grasp. In no branch of science 
is the decline so remarkable as in astronomy. Observations of 
the heavenly bodies continued, probably, to be made in the 
country from the times of the ancient Chaldeans ; and, on 
the establishment of the throne of the Khalils at Baghdad, 
by the employment of superior instruments, the values of 
several important elements were determined with considerable 
accuracy. Among these are the obliquity of the ecliptic, the 
precession of the equinoxes, the length of the year* and the 
cxcentricity of the solar orbit. By the orders of Al Mamoun, 
a degree of a great circle of the earth was measured at Cufa, 
and another at Raklvah ; and the mathematician Albatani 
m ft do considerable improvements in trigonometry; while, to 
the labours of Moorish or Arabian astronomers at Cordova 
and Seville is due the introduction of astronomy in Eurojie.' 
In Arabia, at present, an astronomical observer is unknown, 
and the science is reduced to the formation of rude almanacs, 
for purposes connecfed with astrology. 

Every branch of natural science is in an equally low state. 
At one time Arabia could boast of the great physicians Al 
Kazi, and Abdallah ibn Sina, the latter of whom enjoyed the 
title of prince of physicians but* the healing art in that 
country is now reduced to the preparation of a few of the very 
simplest medicaments, almost, entirely from vegetables. In 
surgery they only practice outward applications, such as cata- 
plasms ; and they bleed either with a knife or a large crooked 
needle. Inoculation ior the small-pox has been long in use. 

* Arabic MS., 1351, in the British Museum. 

Y 2 
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There are many remedies peculiar to the country, such as im- 
mersing the body up to the neck in sand or earth, to cure a 
fever ; placing it in the skin of a horse, or other animal freshly 
flayed, to Relieve serious bruises or wounds ; and they cauterise 
with red-hot needles, to relieve rheumatic or gouty pains. 
Sword and gun-shot wounds are attempted to be cured by 
pouring into them boiling-hot melted butter ; while bruises, 
inflammations. See., are assuaged by the leaves of the prickly 
'pear, roasted on embers, and applied to the part affected ; but 
the physician of the present day, though he unite in himself 
the mixed vocations of farrier, cattle-doctor, apothecary, and 
chemist, can scarcely subsist. To the Arabs, however, we 
owe much with respect to medicine ; the healing properties of 
plants were treated at large by lbn A1 Baitar; 1 * and camphor, 
naphtha, jalap, with other ingredients, came to us from Arabia. 
The apothecary, called as szandala * was made responsible 
that his drugs were genuine, and sold at reasonable prices; 
and a knowledge of botany and chemistry, with the art of pre- 
paring medicines, were stated to be qualifications necessary to 
a physician. To these, however, was added skill in astrology. 

Besides astrpnomy and medicine, the' ancient Arabs were 
skilled in mathematics and the mechanical arts, lbn A1 Ilai- 
taina produced a work on geometry. 3 Mdhammed Ben Manif 
another on horology, which- included descriptions of solar 
dials, and both sand and water clocks.* And Ahil Az Ismael 
A1 Jezireh described the art of manufacturing astrolabes, 
quadrants and other mathematical instruments. The use of 
numerals came to us from the East, through the intervention 
of the Arabs, to whom we are also indebted for the arts of 
preparing superior steel, dressing leather, and dying with 
indigo. Finally, in addition to the work of Abu Bekr Ben 
W akshia,® on agriculture, there have been some valuable trea- 
tises in Arabic, on the management of cattle, and the cultiva- 
tion of rice. In the times of the Khalifs the Arabs are said 
to have l>een acquainted with a species of compass. 6 Among 

1 Arabic MS. in the British Museum, translated by Dr, Aloys Sprenger. 

* Ibid,, 1357- 5 Ibid. 4 Ibid. * Ibid. 

• Bailak Hibdjaki describes a rude compass, consisting of two cross pieces 
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them a police and a regular taxation 1 were established, and 
public libraries formed. These last, in addition to a school, 
are, as we have seen, still part of the establishment of a 
mosque ; and, besides these schools, there are madressehs 
(colleges) in the large towns. , 

In the former seminaries an ordinary education is given in 
grammar, rhetoric, and poetry ; the main object of study is, 
however, the Koran, the higher branches of education being 
confined to the colleges, in which are taught, it is said, • 
history, biography, statistics, philosophy, metaphysics, and 
eloquence. 

Scimitars, javelins, hatchets, knives, & e., are enumerated by 
Arrian,® as articles of trade among the Sabeans, whose country 
was also celebrated for the manufacture of armour inlaid 
with gold. This last kind of manufacture no longer exists ; 
even the steel of Damascus, Baghdad, and Yemen is now 
but little better than that of other places, and the artists 
of Arabia are now reduced to a few gold and silver smiths, 
engravers, ami gunsmiths. Besides those who follow the 
occupations of carpenters, blacksmiths, coppersmiths, shoe- 
makers, saddlers, and boat-builders, there are many Arabs 
who employ themselves in making tents, rough carpets, large 
bags of earners hair, or articles of mixed silk and cotton. • 

By way of* reproach, tlie Bedawins designate the towns’- - 
people and cultivators, a hi el tnudar (dwellers in houses of 
clay ,or in the rok s) ; themselves being ineverything con- 
nected with civilizsftion far behind the fixed inhabitants. 
Very few of them can either read or write % but their wants 
being few, they do not feel the lowness of their condition ; 
whilst their vanity suggests that their race is the first on the 
earth. The Bedawins, however, have a thorough knowledge 
of all that concerns the breed and care of animals, and they 
are adepts in hawking and hunting ; indeed, almost every 
great sheikh has a number of hpwks, and a pair of fine Mace- 
donian greyhounds, for running down ,the gazelle. 

of* wood floating in a bowl of water, by which (a.h. 640) a vessel was guided 
from the coast of Syria to Alexandria. 

1 See above, p. 252-265. 


* Periplus ruaris ErythrseL 
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The Arab is an excellent swimmer, dexterous in crossing 
rivers, by means of inflated skins and rafts, and an expert 
diver ; he is likewise a good boatman, and, considering all 
his disadvantages, a tolerable navigator. • He is also capable 
of enduring great fatigue, and many privations. 

It is difficult to imagine any contrast more striking than 
that which is presented by the Bedawin in a town, and the 
same man when breathing the air of the desert. In the latter 
jase, although indifferent to the beauties of nature, his spirits 
become elevated ; the indolence and silence which charac- 
terizes him in a town is exchanged for the highest degree of 
animation ; and he indulges his lively imagination in in- 
venting or relating tales, and at intervals, on a journey, 
screaming out some wild song, which, however agreeable to 
himself, and encouraging to his camel, is any thing but 
harmonious to a stranger. His cheerful disposition, his 
frugal repasts, and an active, hardy life, are well calculated to 
secure the best possible state of health, with unimpaired 
faculties, till an advanced age ; his quickness of sight and 
hearing are scarcely exceeded by those of ..the North American 
Indians, and the habits of an erratic t life have taught him to 
trace the footsteps of any particular individual or animal. 
This, singular power is called kiajat . , or athr, according to 
• Burekhardt, and is said to be more particularly possessed by 
the tribe of Modlij. 1 An Arab has been known to trace the 
footsteps of his camel for six days along a sandy valley, which 
had been crossed in every direction by' thousands of other 
footsteps, and als6 to name every individual who had passed.* 
He is accustomed also, 1 by placing the mark of his foot at a 
certain spot, in a particular direction, to make known to his 
friends that he has beefi there, and also the route he has 
taken. 3 His tact enables liin\ to find his way across the 
desert independently of the compass, which is rarely used 
by him on land. Lutjovicus Bertrommanus, however, men- 
tions that his pilot or guide used % compass, when taking him 

1 Arabic MS., 7354, in the British Museum. 

* Burckhardt’s Wahhdbi and Bedawin, p. 212. 

» Ibid. 
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from Damascus to Mekkah in 1503 but this is an unusual 
circumstance, and I never perceived that the positions of the 
stars were made to serve as guides by night. It is customary 
with the Arabs to raise small heaps of stories at certain places 
in the wilderness, to enable them to recognisc*their situation ; 
and this is also done in order that they may distinguish one 
reach of a river from another, when there happens to be 
nothing else of a marked character on the ground. Their 
confidence in the correctness of their movements is greatly 
diminished at night, when they cannot distinguish the small 
differences in the localities ; but during the day they travel to 
the well or place of encampment with sufficient precision. 
Those who have had occasion to avail themselves extensively 
of the services of the Arabs, will readily acknowledge that 
they are rarely, if ever, mistaken in the general direction of 
any place in the wilderness ; in fact, a messenger can at any 
time lie found to carry a letter across the desert, from Damascus 
or Aleppo to Baghdad or Basrah. For such a journey the 
messenger sets out with no other provision than a bag of 
dates, and a little water. 

The Arab people ‘av*; of two distinct classes, the fixed and 
the nomadic, the latter being the most numerous ; the former 
class includes the inhabitants living in the towns bordering 
upon the river Euphrates?, the western shores of the Persia^ 
Gulf, ’Oman, &e. There are some also in Arabia Pctrsea, 
and near, or upon the western coast of the Peninsula. The 
people of the towns on this coast are not free from pride and 
prejudice ; but the latter has been much 'diminished among 
them by their commercial intercourse with the people of 
Europe. They appear to be industrious and temperate, and 
are not addicted to piracy. Their skill in navigation is, 
however, very small, and they are duly able to carry on a 
coasting trade. Their neighbours in Y emeu are remarkable 
for a greater degree of vivacity, and they evince a sociable and 
cbmmcrcial disposition. » * 

. ■ The hardy mariners of Abothubee, and the adjoining 
territory were once strongly addicted to piracy, and the 
• Purchas* # Pi1 grim a, vol. V., h.Ji., p. 226. 
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unfortunate crews of ships which were taken, were often com- 
pelled by them to “ walk the plank but the activity of the 
English cruisers has happily put a stop to such practices, and 
has compelled the people to apply themselves, for their 
subsistence, to the pearl-fishery and commerce ; so that, now, 
the navigation along the coasts of Arabia and Persia is liable 
only to the usual dangers of the seas. 

Some portion of the people on the western side of the 
Persian Gulf came, at a period not very distant, from the 
opposite coast; and, in consequence, the inhabitants of that 
part of Arabia resemble the Persians in some respects ; whilst 
the inhabitants of the towns along the river Euphrates are 
an unmixed race. But, in all, we cannot fail to recognise 
the branches from that wild stock whose hand is against 
every man. 

The character given of the Arabs by Ammianus Marcellinus 
scarcely differs from that which is indicated in the Scriptures. 
That writer describes them as a people who are to be 
desired neither as friends nor enemies ; who are not governed 
by any laws, nor subject to any kind of restraint ; they are 
compared to ravenous kites snatching up their prey in their 
flight, but not tarrying if it requires time to carry it off. 

A 'later writer, speaking of the Bili, an African branch, 
■ways these Arabs are capable of all* kinds of guilty actions ; 
they are greedy, faithless, sanguinary, and of depraved 
manners. If vanquished, they disperse ; and if victorious, 
they show no mercy. They have no rdspect for religion ; 
and, although punished by * the Almighty with various 
calamities and infirmities,, they do not profit by them. 1 

Among the Bedawins war is commenced on almost any 
grounds ; but the most frequent cause is some quarrel con- 
cerning water and pasture. 2 In order to collect the warriors 
when several tribes combine together to make war, a young 
maiden dressed in black, having her face and hands stained 
v of tjie same colour, and being seated on a she-camel, blackened 
for the purpose with smoke and oil, proceeds from one tribe 

* Edrisi.cd. Jaubert, vol. V., p. 132, Recuci] de Voyages ct Memoires, &c. 

* Burckhardt’s Bedawin and Wahhibi, p. 83. 
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to another, calling on the people to recruit, and assemble at 
an appointed place. A brief message of war and defiance is 
at the same time sent to the intended enemy, and the latter 
generally meets it* in the same tone and spirit. But in the 
unusual event of a pacific answer being returned, preliminaries 
are, after long discussions, settled, and generally a marriage 
follows. This is called hasnat, and, on such occasions, each 
chief kisses the blade of his adversary’s sabre ; after which, 
seven stones are put into a hole made in the ground witl^'a 
lance, as a token that the hitherto hostile parties have buried 
their discord for ever. 

The tactics of war among the Arabs consist only of 
manoeuvres to surprise, and, if possible, disperse the enemy. 
With the exception of the Shammar tribe, however, all 
consider an attack by surprise as fair only when made during 
daylight: the excursions are predatory, being directed upon 
some weak point to carry off part or all of the flocks as booty, 
which is shared with those who are left to guard 'the camp. 
On the other hand, the friends of those who have suffered 
never fail to contcibute towards the reparation of the loss. 1 
The warriors being mounted on horses or light camels, the 
movements are made with rapidity ; and consequently the 
most vigilant circumspection is necessary on the part ftf the 
menaced tribe to avert the. danger. In addition to the 
ordinary precautions, four scouts are sent out occasionally, in 
different directions, who, applying their ears close to the 
ground, are able tef distinguish the approach of a body of men 
at a considerable distance. Ift these forays the capture of a 
mare is considered as a great, achievement, and, .when these 
animals are surrendered in battle, the lives of the owners are 
spared agreeably to Arab custom ;* but .prisoners of war are 
generally stripped of their clothes, put. in irons, and other- 
wise harshly used, till an exorbitant price is paid for their 
ransom ; this is also the fate of a \\hole tribe, when it falls 
into the power of one whjph is stronger. 

. The Arab is distinguished by an overweening pride of birjth, 
and an extreme sensibility to injuries ; he is, moreover, cruel, 

1 Burckhardt’s Bedawln and Wahhdbi, p. 180. 
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vindictive, and avaricious ; guilty often of adding murder to 
robbery, and of perpetuating a feud indefinitely, however 
trifling may have been its cause. 

The liedawln despises agriculture, and every kind of seden- 
tary occupation ;* and, in the exercise of his pretended right 
to levy a tax on passing goods, he waylays the caravans, for 
the purpose of plundering them, or of extorting money from 
travellers. Even the sacred rights of hospitality have been 
violated by him when the property of his guest has excited 
his cupidity. Plunder and revenge are, in fact, the governing 
principles of the Kedawin, and to these tend alike his habits 
and education ; even the life of the offender does not always 
suffice to atone for an injury, the members of his family, or 
the leading members of his tribe, being often made to suffer 
with him. 

Amongst the better qualities of the Arab, one of the first 
places belongs to hospitality, which, without hesitation, is 
extended fo every acquaintance, and, during a truce, even to 
an enemy. The individual in whose favour this virtue is 
exercised becomes part of the family of- his host, and the 
latter will often defend his life at the Expense of his own. 
The Arab is, in general, justly entitled to the character df 
being' both faithful and generous ; and often in entertain- 
ments and deeds of beneficence, he practises the most profuse 
liberality. His knowledge of mankind is derived merely from 
the observations which he is able to make on the persons 
with whom he happens to be brought m contact. He . is 
moderate in his diet, and he seldom displays the unseemly 
workings of anger, although he is not by any means deficient 
in feeling. , A few kind words go very far toward appeasing 
his anger; for he is in the main kind-hearted, willing to 
be useful in his way, 'and, above all, remarkable for his 
extraordinary patience and resignation under every kind of 
trial and disappointment. He is besides altogether content 
with his lot in life ; * and, even when poor, he readily 
slaughters a kid on the arrival of a stranger at his tent. 1 


1 Burckhurdt’s Bedawin and Wahhabi, p. 141. 
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The Bedawin Arabs are witty, sagacious, cheerful, and of 
a very jocose disposition ; 1 they are fond of a good meal, 
particularly when given by another, and they frequently meet 
at the dwelling of the sheikh, in order to enjoy one, or 
to listen to music and recitations. They seem to be almost 
indifferent to religion, even the forms of the Muhammodan 
worship being disregarded by them. They live in harmony 
with the Hebrews, and are not decidedly hostile to Chris- 
tianity. They are very indulgent to their children, particu- 
larly to the boys, who are permitted not only to sit with the 
men, but even take part in the conversation. The female sex is 
much respected by them ; 2 they even tolerate, in their wives, 
a difference of religion, and, generally, the lied a win women 
enjoy more freedom than any others in the East. 

The reputation of the lledavvins for liberality, kindness, 
and a strict attention to their engagements, is attested by 
many travellers ; among others, by Mr. Griffiths , 3 and 
Colonel Capper. The latter relates an instance of politeness 
and liberality that would have done honour to the most 
polished European . 4 Burckliardt relates of two Arabs a 
circumstance which? aljnost throws the deed of the good Saftia- 
I’itan into the shade. The companion of a Bedawin, whilst 
travelling, lining attacked with the small-pox, the latter built, 
for him a hut, attended ’him. as a nurse till lie recovered, and* 
daily solicited alms for their common support. The Bedawln 
was then taken ill of the same malady, and unfortunately 
dii:d ; but, while living, he experienced the like attention 
from the man whose life he had saved.® . 

A Bedawin enters slowly and reluctantly into ‘any engage- 
ment for the performance of a service ; but, the terms being 
settled, the performance of his part maybe considered certain. 
It is well known that the BedalVins habitually transport 

1 Burckhardt’s Bedawin and Wahhabi, p. 24)8. 8 Ibid., p. 81. 

3 Travels in Arabia, p. 386. # • 

4 Passage to India, by Colonel James Capper. This officer states that a 
'sheikh, when the money (500 dollars) lbr his payment was delivered to him 
in a bag, Tefused to have it counted. 

» Travels in Arabia, vol. I., p. 117. 
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valuable goods belonging to merchants from the different sea- 
ports to Damascus and Aleppo, and from those cities across 
the desert, under a guard of their own people. In the 
narrative of the Expedition, it will be seen, that stores of all 
kinds, including -ammunition and ffre-arms, and supplies of 
cash, amounting on the whole to several thousand pounds, 
were transported by Arabs from the estuary of the Orontes, 
and from Aleppo to the river Euphrates ; and, although they 
were accompanied by only one or two Europeans, and some- 
times by none, they took no advantage of the circumstance to 
appropriate to themselves any part of the treasure. Agreeably 
to custom, the Arabs were generally paid in advance ; but the 
money was faithfully returned when the local authorities 
prevented the fulfilment of their engagement, and in every 
instance the contracts into which they entered were performed 
with the utmost fidelity. 

Some writers have ascribed to the Arabs every vice which 
disgraces human nature ; while they have acknowledged in 
them very few of the virtues which ennoble it ; and others, 
by dwelling too largely on their virtues, have fallen into the 
opposite extreme. Both parties appear to. be equally wide of 
the truth, and it may be more justly asserted that, in the 
character of this people, good and evil nearly equally prevail. 
\c has, at least, been the lot of the writer of this work to 
witness, in the Arabs, the extremes of both these qualities 
during the voyage down the Euphrates, as well as during the 
extensive journeys which he had previously made among them. 
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